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T HIS Encyclopaedia has been compiled \*ith the object of providing, in«£pmpact 
form, the means of obtaining full and accurate information, with the minimum 
amount of trouble, upon any subject which can be legitimately claimed to fall 
"4>thin the spht|re of a business man’s life. Written entirely from that point of view, 
an Encyclopaedia such asPtlie present must appeal with peculiar force to various 
classes of the community/’ In the lust place, the work cannot fail to lie of the greatest 
utility to tfie lufsy merchant, who may turn to its pages on any occasion with the 
utmost confidence ,;u,id#,glean from them everything which ought to be at the 
.disposition of *my person who is not a specialist in any particular subject. Secondly, 
the work will be found* invaluable to the eommenial student, who requires some 
reliable source from which lie may amplify the more elementaiy knowledge which he 
has gamed in various brain lies of study from oidmary tc\t-books. And thirdly, the 
work will be of incalculable advantage to the anxious and intelligent business man, 
whether principal or subordinate, who is often ill doubt as to matters in general, and 
who needs a safe and trust worthy (iuide to help him out of his present difficulties and 
to assist him in advancing his business capabilities and in enhancing his prospects of 
commercial success. 

Ihe Encyclopaedia is the outcome of the labours of a body of more than fifty 
specialists as contributors, combined under a (ieneral Editor. Each contributor is 
an expert, and he has yiade an exhaustive study of the subject with which lie deals. 
Mo more reliable or up-to-date method could have been adopted ill the compilation 
of an Encyclopaedia of this* character. The arrangement in alphabetic al order will lead 
to the utmost facility of reference, and by a carefully arranged series of cross references, 
Jlie, work will lx* found to be complete m every detail toucfiing each subject treated. 

Ihe title Business Man’s Encyclopaedia clearly indicates that business matters 
afon? are dealt with in its pages, and all such cognate subjects as history, science, etc., 
gre touched ujxite only where they are necessary for the elucidation of the tex^ but 
always* with sufficient fullness for the purposes in view. The greatest care has been 
taken to exclude,all irrelevant matter, and in order to render the whole work yult’c 
comprehensive, the various articles have been compressed into the least possible 'Spam: 
consistent with perfect lucidity. 

Pitman’s Encyclopaedia covers the whole range of commercial affairs. Every 
matter connected with the establishment or the purchase of a business, its financing, 
its management, and its ordinary routine is given with the utmost care as to its merest 
minutiae. Again, not only are all the details connected with Accountancy, Bodk- 
KKEFing, and Office Organisation dealt with in every particular, but*,.,special 
attention has been devoted to every ’device which is calculated to add to the efheitney 
of the conduct of business. For example theft are full and comprehensive articles 
upon such subjects as Shorthand, typewriting, Time-saving Machines, and,, 
Dffice ’Appliances generally, in fact, everything which can In any way render ihe 
ousindss man more effective and successful,in his labours. ’’ 
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PREFACE 


In the province of Backing, it.will be found that fhe varioift* articles dealing 
with this branch of business cover tile ground with a completeness not often found even 
ij* treatises which are specially devoted*to the subject. The practical tide of Banking 
has beei^ kept.in view throughout. Foreign .Moneys and Foreign Weights rfrid 
Measures are given with a fullness which must be of the greatest assistance to those* 
traden*Avho have dealings with different parts of the world. . 

The articles on Commercial Law (including BaiIkruptcy and Bills of Sale), 
Company Law, Insurance, Shipping, etc., have been written by persons who are 
acknowledged authorities on the various subjects, and not only «ire the general 
propositions of law stated with accuracy and fullness, buAall the latest decisions ha^ve 
been incorporated. The same is the case as regards the Stc^k Exchange, the greatest 
attention having been paid both to the law and to the practice connected with this 
gn»t Institution. • .. , 

As a knowledge of Political Economy is a part of the necessary equipment of 
every business man, articles upon this subject have beer» specially written by an 
eminent authority, touching upon all those particular branches which are peculiarly 
related to the ordinary routine of Commerce. 

The subject of Commercial Geography has been very fully treated. The aim 
throughout has been to supply an adequate knowledge of every country of the world 
from a purely commercial point of view. For this reason, also, a very full list of 
commercial products will be found throughout the Encyclopaedia—what they are and 
whence they are obtainable. A plentiful supply of maps will serve to elucidate the 
text, whilst under distinct heads will be found full information as to the railways and 
the shipping of the world, trade routes, etc. Diagrams also serve to make this part 
of the work more complete. 

For completeness and accuracy it is claimed that this work is one which is nert ' 
of mere ephemeral utility, but is one of permanent value ; and the' Encyclopaedia 
forms not only an invaluable book of reference in the business house, bitf an 
inexhaustible mine of knowledge to every person who is interested in commerce an^ 
commercial education. 
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Ths letter A is used in several contractions of words 
which occur in business. # T£e flfincipal of these are 
ibc foliSwing— 


A/C, 

A/C, 

A/D, 

A/o, 

Acre., 

A/S, 

A/s, 

Agt„ 

Assigt. 

Ats , 

Avoir., 


At. # 
Account. 

Account < urrcnt. 
After date 
Account of. 
Acceptam o. 

After sight 
Account sales 
Agreement 
Assignment 
At the suit of 
Avoirdupois 


Al.- The mark Al is employed in Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping to denote those vessels wniih 
are classed as being of the best character and build 
The tetter A is indicative of the nature of the hull, 
And the number 1 signifies that the stoics, anchors, 
cables, etc.,* of the vessel arc a thoroughly 
efficient state. A new ship is generally registered 
as being of Class A for a period varying from four 
to fifteen years ; and at the expiration of that 
period the registration may be renewed on condi¬ 
tion that the seaworthy cha;actor of the vessel has 
• been ®aintaincci by the carrying out of all necessary 
repairs. .In order tl^pt the continued first-class 
tondition of the vessel may be ascertained, periodical 
surveys %re made* and duly reported 

The character A1 is so well known that the mark 
is not infrequently apghed to goods, etc., to denote 
that they are of the very best quality 
ABACi. —Also known as Manilla hemp It is 
the name given to a woody fibre obtained from a 
non-edible banana found chiefly in the Philippine 
Islands. Its uses are numerous, the coarser quali¬ 
ties being employed in the manufacture of sail¬ 
cloth, cables, and marine cordage in general, while 
the finer grades produce delicate rtftishns. 

ABANDONMENT OF ACTION.— When an action 
at law has been commenced, it is always open to 
the plaintiff to abandon his claim after the cWence 
(q.v.) has been delivered and no reply (q v.) has been 
put in without any leave being granted by the court. 
The«otice of abandonmenf must be in writing. If,) 
then, he pays the costs of the abortive action—for 
which, in any case, he 19 liable—lie may commence 
another action against the same party as in the 
first inft|ince. That is the u^ual course to adopt 
when it, is clear that the defence n a complete 


answer to the original claim, and when the plaintiff 
is satisfied in his own mind that he can frame 
case in another and more successful manner. If, 
however, a reply has been delivered, the action 
cannot be discont nued without the leave of the 
couit, and this leave will only lie granted upon 
special terms Sometimes the plaintiff will then be 
f irbiddcn to institute any other action against the 
same defendant upon the same subject-matter. 
Special circumstances, however, will prevent this 
extreme course being adopted. The technical name 
for abandoning an action is "discontinuance.” 

Just as a plaintiff can discontinue, a defendant 
can also abandon lus defence or his counterclaim 
(qv ). but in no case will the defendant be allowed 
to discontinue without the special leave of the 
court, and this leave will only be granted upon 
terms, generally the payment of the costs incurred. 
(Sec Action ) 

ABANDONMENT OF CARtiO.— Goods at sea are 

totally lost if destroyed by a ponl insured against; 
or if injured to such an extent and m such a way 
as to make them of little or no value for the purpose 
for whu h they were intended , or if the voyage upon 
which the insuranrc^>n the goods is made is entirely 
broken up ; but if the voyage is broken up merely 
for the season, as where the vessel at an inter¬ 
mediate port requires extensive repairs, or where 
the ship is lost but the goods are saved, and a delay 
of months ensues while waiting for means of for¬ 
warding them, the insured cannot abandon. As tlWrc 
may be a total loss of the cargo, but not of the 
ship, so there may be a total loss of the ship and net # 
of the cargo. For if the vessel is wrecked, or other¬ 
wise taken from the possession of the master, and J 
it is in his power to take the cargo from the ship 
and send it foiward to the place to which it was 
originally shipped, it is his duty to do so. It is the 
duty of the master to tranship the goods, or send 
them on, even by land carnage, if he can IreasOB- 
ably do so ; if he fails to do this and a total loss 
ensues, this is a loss by the misconduct of the 
master, and if the insurers have insured against 
that, they are answerable. But the shippers'’,have 
a right to look to the owner for compensation 
for damage sustained by*the wrong-doing of the 
master, and this right or claim passes'to the 
insurers by abandonment. Generally, if thumaster 
could have transhipped the goods, and did not, th$ 
shipper cannot abandon k «5s for a tot,al loss. And n 
a part only is saved in a condition $o be tran¬ 
shipped, Jr forwarded, jvhether it will be the duty 
of tWe master to do so must depend upbn the 
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ThR letter A is used in several contractions of words 
which occur in business. ,T t e Principal of these are 
ihe following— ^ 


@ 

At. 

A/C, 

Account. 

A/C, 

Account < urren 

A/D. 

After date 

A/o, 

Account of 

Acce., 

Acceptance. 

A/S, 

After sight 

A/s, 

Account sales 

Agt., 

Agreement. 

Assigt 

Assignment 

Ats , 

At the suit of 

Avoir., 

Avoirdupois 


Al.~ The mark Al is employed in Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping to denote those vessels wfm h 
are classed as being of the best character and build. 
The letter A is indicative of the natuie of the hull, 
ind the number 1 signifies that the stores, anchors, 
cables, etc.,* of the vessel are jn a thoroughly 
efficient state. A new ship is gencrall\ registered 
as bejng of Class A for a period varying from four 
to fifteen years; and at the expnation of that 
period the registration may be renewed on condi¬ 
tion that the seaworthy chauu ter of the vessel has 
been »iaintainea by the carrying out of all necessary 
repairs. , In order tljpt the continued first-class 
condition of the vessel may be ascertained, periodical 
surveys %re made* and duly reported. 

The character Al is so well known that the mark 
is not infrequently applied to goods, etc , to denote 
that they are of the very best quality. 

ABACA. —Also known as Manilla hemp. It is 
the name given to a woody fibre obtained from a 
non-edible banana found chiefly in the Philippine 
Islands. Its uses are numerous, the coarser quali¬ 
ties being employed in the manufacture of sail¬ 
cloth, cables, and marine cordage in general, while 
the finer grades produce delicate n&slins. 

ABANDONMENT OF ACTION. —When an action 
at law has been commenced, it is always open to 
the plaintiff to abandon his claim after the dc/encc 
{q.v.) has been delivered and no reply (tf.t;.) has been 
put in without any leave being granted by the court. 
Themotice of abandonment must be in writing. If.I 
then, he pays the costs of the abortive action—for 
which, in any case, he is liable—de may commence 
another action against the same party as in the 
first inft^nce. That is the uspal course to adopt 
when it^is clear thfl^: the dmeoce is a complete 


answer to the original claim, and when the plainti# 
is satisfied in his own mind that he can framtf feist 
case in another and more successful manner. If, 
however, a reply has been delivered, the • action 
cannot be discont nued without the leave of the 
com t, and this leave will only be granted upon 
special terms Sometimes the plaintiff will then be 
f irbiddcn to institute any other action against the 
same defendant upon the same subject-matter. 
Special circumstances, however, will prevent this 
extreme course being adopted. The technical name 
for abandoning an action is "discontinuance.” 

Just as a plaintiff can discontinue, a defendant 
can also abandon his defence or his counterclaim 
(«/ v ). but in no case will the defendant be allowed 
to discontinue without the special leave of the 
court, and this leave will only be granted upon 
terms, generally the payment of the costs incurred. 
(See Action ) 

ABANDONMENT OF CARGO. —Goods at sea are 

totally lost if dcstioyed by a peril insured against; 
or if injured to such an extent and in such a way 
as to make them of little or no value for the purpose 
for whit h they were intended ; or if the voyage upon 
which the insuranco^n the goods is made is entirely 
broken up ; but if the voyage is broken up merely 
for the season, as where the vessel at an inter¬ 
mediate port requires extensive repairs, or where 
the ship is lost but the goods are saved, and a delay 
of months ensues while waiting for means of for¬ 
warding them, the insured cannot abandon. As th*rc 
may be a total loss of the cargo, but not of the 
ship, so there may be a total loss of the ship and net 
of the cargo. For if the vessel is wrecked, or other¬ 
wise taken from the possession of the master, and 
it 19 in his power to take the cargo from the ship 
and send it forward to the place to which it was 
originally shipped, it is his duty to do so. It is the 
duty of the master to tranship the goods, or send 
them on, even by land carriage, if he can \easop- 
ably do so ; if he fails to do this and a total loss 
ensues, this is a loss by the misconduct of the 
master, and if the msufeis have insured against 
that, they are answerable. But the shippefafthAve 
a right to look to the owner for compensation 
for damage sustained by’the wrong-doing of the 
master, and this right or claim passes *0 the 
insurers by abandonment Generally, if thejmaster 
could have translftpped the goods, and did not, tjjp 
shipper cannot abandon ts for a tot,al loss. And if 
a pa*t only is aavcid in a condition be tran¬ 
sshipped, Jr forwarded, jvhether it will be the duty 
of tlfc; master to do so must depend upbn the 
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raantity ajid value of what is saved, and the facili- 
ies (or forwarding it, and tne probability of its 
wishing or greatly deteriorating on the way ; as 
ic would ntt be bound to di^harge this duty when 
t was of no practical benefit, or would be to the 
letrinicnt of the parties concerned. As the goods 
nay be abandoned as for a total loss, if the vo>%ge 
s broken up, so, if there are many shipments for 
livers p<Nts, and "the ship is prevented, by a peril 
fibred against, from landing a certain shipment 
t^Wiftain port, that shipment may be abandoned, 
Uthough the vessel goes on and reaches the other 
ports and delivers the cargo m safety. If the goods 
insured remain in specie, but so injured that they 
.annot be carried with safety, or with any hope of 
their arriving in a merchantable condition, it their 
lestined port, it is the duty of the master, as well 
is his right, to do the best he can with them at 
\ny intermediate port. If they are of any value, 
tie should obtain this by a sale, and then the 
shippers may claim for a total loss, transferring the 
[#oceeds by abandonment This rule would apply, 
whatever be the cause of the injury, as a leak, or 
submersion, or a sudden shot k by striking a shoal 
ar rock, if this pen I is insured against. But if the 
?oods perish by natural decay or intrinsic defet t, 
this is, of course, not at the risk of the insurers. 
If goods are jettisoned, the shipper may demand 
xmtnbution from the interests saved by the sacri- 
ices, and then claim the balance , or he may, at 
lis own discretion, demand from the insurers for the 
whole loss, and transfer to them by abandonment 
lis claims for contribution. 

The legal position, when a loss has occurred 
which can be treatod as a constructive total loss, 
s thus set out m Sections 61 and 62 of the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906— 

" Where there is a constructive total loss, the 
assured may either treat the loss as a partial loss, 
or abandon the subject-matter insured to the 
insurer and treat the loss as if it were an actual 
loss 

“ Subject to the provisions of this section, 
where the assured elec ts to abandon the subject- 
matter insured to the insurer, he must give 
notice of abandonment If he fails to do so. the 
loss can only be treated as a partial loss. Notice 
of abandonment may be given in writing, or by 
word of mouth, or partly in writing and partly 
by word of mouth, anfl may be given in any 
*Terms which indicate the intention of the assured 
to abandon his insured interest in the subiec t- 
’ matter insured, uiuonditionallv to the insurer 
Notice of abandonment must be given with 
reasonable diligence after the receipt ot reliable 
1 information of the loss, but where information is 
of a doubtful character the assured is entitled to 
a reasonable time to make inquiry Where notice 
of ^>andonment is properly given, the rights of 
* the assured are not prejudiced by the fact that 
the insurer refuses to accept the abandonment 
The acceptances of an abandonment may be 
either express or implied from the conduct of the 
^inturcr. The mere silence of the insurer after 
'notice is not an acceptance. When notice of 
abandonment is accepted, the abandonment is 
irrevocable. The acceptance of the notice con¬ 
clusively admits liability for # thc loss and the 
i sufficiency of the notice. Notice of abandonment 
is unnecessary where; at the time wrffen the 
•,assured*receives information of the loss,* there 
woyld be no possibility *of benefit to \he |jisur&* 


ii nonce were given to him. ffotice ot abandon¬ 
ment may be waived by thejmsurer. Where an 
insurer has reinsured hiaiiik, no notice 
abandonment need be given by hiA." 

* The assured has primd facie a right to give notice 
of abandonment on receiving intelligence of marin% 
casualty, # which, though they no not involve the 

# ityiohtfe destruction or irretrievable loss of 4he 
thing insured, yet render its destruction highly 
probable or its ultimate recovery doubtful. No* 
amount of damages, however great, which does not 
threaten the entire destruction of the thing insure, 
and no amount of difficulty in regaining possession 
of it, which does not involve arf absolute temporary 
privation of ownership, or alienation property, 
can make a case of constructive total loss (i q.v,).% 

OF DGM1CIL.—(See Domi- 

01’ EXCESS.—(See County 
Court) ' • * 

ABANDONMENT OF SECURITV.—This is a term 
generally used in. ba.leuptxy, when a .secured 
creditor (</ v.) elects not to i*ely upon hi* security, 
but chooses to prove for his debt in th# bankrupted 
proceedings (See Bankruptcy, Security.) 
ABATEMENT OF LEGACIES.-(See Legacy.) 
ABATEMENT OF NUISANCE S.~(See 
Nuisance.) 

ABBREVIATIONS, STOCK EXCHANGE.—(See 
Stock Exchange Abbreviations.) 

ABETTORS.—The person who actually commits 
an offence punishable by law is a principal in the 
fust degree, whilst any other person who aids, 
abets, counsels, or procures the commission of an 
otfence is also liable to punishment as a principal 
in the second degree. Such a person is frequently 
known as an aider or abettor. It is not necessary 
that the abettor should be actually present when 
the offence is committed , it is quite sufficient if 
he is near enough a(,hand to lend assistance to the 
principal in the first degree if required to ?lo sq. 
An abettor may be punished even though the 
print ipal lias noWbeen convicted. (See Accessories, 

ACCOM PI ICES ) 

ABIETINE.—The resinous product of a» Cali¬ 
fornian tree known as J’tnus sabimana. It is 
obtained by distillation, and is frequently us«M 
instead of b nzine for the removal*of grease spots. 

ABOVE PAR.—-When the market price of uonds, 
stocks, or shares is above tlffe nominal or face value 
of the same, the bonds, stocks,shareware sa!H 
to be “ above par," or " at a premium." The word 
" par " is a Latin word, meaning " equal." (S.'o Par ) 

ABRASION OF COIN. -? he word " abrasion" 
signifies rubbing, and the term “abiasion of coin " 
means the rubbing of coins by passing lioin hand 
to hand, or by being biought into contact with 
each other, so as to cause a loss m their weight, 
and to reduce them to such an extent that they 
arc no longer legal tender Thus, an English 
sovereign mustjnot be issued by the Master of the 
Mint it it weighs less than 123 27447 grams, or 
more than 123 47447 grams. There is thus a 
remedy (qv.) allowance of 2 grains. It the com 
is r&luced in weight below 122 5 grains it is not 
legal tender. By law a person who has such a coin 
handed to him ought to cut it or deface it, and the 

* pci son who offers it will have to bear the loss, for 

the mutilated c^in has no more than its bullion 
value. In practice, however, the mutilation rarely 
takes place except at the Bank of England and 
ccitain Governmenfc offices. * • 


ABANDONMENT 

cii.) 

ABANDONMENT 
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•AB8IMTHE-—A coloured liquor obtained 

by steeping the leases and flowering tops of various 
laromatics in odcohol? This process is followed, by 
distillation. The most essential and at the same * 
f ime the most harmful ingredient is oil of worm¬ 
wood. Absinthe \*is first used medicinally in cases 
of^ever, but has now become a common t5yverag# % 
on the Continent, especially in France and Switzer¬ 
land. where it is made. A small quantity produces 
intoxication, and its naturally deleterious effects 
a«e aggravated by the common prq^tice of adultera¬ 
tion by means of artificial colouring Aatter, blue 
vitriol ( opper sulphate), etc., being frequently used 
for this purpose. Couvct, in Neuch.Ucl, and 
l\jntarlier,^a French town near it, are the principal 
manufacturing centres! and it is now also made in 
tlje United Status, which counti v ccpityiues, however, 
to miport large quantities. w 

ABSOLUTE 4ULL* OF SALE.— (See Bills ok 
Salk.) 

ABSOLUTE TITLE# —V^d #nay l>e registered 
under tti% Land Transfer Acts with absolute title, 
Ahat is, the Laiftl Registry examines the pro¬ 
prietor's titf? and confess upo§ linn an absolute 
right to the property in question, guaranteed by 
the Government against all the woild (See Land 
Registry.) 

ABSTRACT OF TITLE.- I his is a document 
which sets out the evidence of the ownership of 
anything. The term is most generally applied to 
the lustoikal outline which details in chronological 
ordei the dates, the nature, and the mateual paits 
of the deeds, wills, settlements, etc , winch allect 
the title of a'person to propel ty in land. It is 
fiom an inspection of this document that a possible 
purchaser or a prospective mortgagee is able more 
readily to learn the title of the vendor or the mort¬ 
gagor to tiansfet Ins legal light in the property pro¬ 
posed to be dealt with. I he commencing deed 
referred to in the Abstiact is* ailed the “root of 
tttle “ The purchaser of freehold property has the 
rigW to requite an abstract tiaciny the title for the 
preceding foity years, or longei, if necessary, in 
order # to obtain a satisfactory commencement. It 
may, however, be agreed between the vendor and 
tf»e purchaser to accept a shorter title than forty 
years, and one yf twenty years is often taken as 
sufficient. 

ABUSE OF DISTRESS. - (See Distress ) 

• ABUSE OF PROCESS.- —The courts of law are 
open to all persons who allege that they have a 
cause or causes of action against any other pci son 
or persons. This freedom is sometimes likely to 
lead to abuse. Consequently, it is provided by the 
Rules of the Supreme Court (q v.) that where the 
plaintiff or the defendant does not show a reason¬ 
able cause of action or a reasonable defence by the 
pleadings {q v.), the case will be struck out Also, by 
the Vexatious Actions Act, 1896, where a peison has 
habitually and petsistently instituted vexatious 
proceedings without -any reasonalle ground for 
doing so, the Attorney-General may apply for an 
order under the Act to the High Court to restrain 
the person from instituting an> further actios or 
actions without the leave of the High Court or some 
judge thereof. The powers granted under this Act 
will otily be exercised in very extreme cases. The 
Vexatious Actions Act does not a^ply to Scotland 
or Ireland. * 

ABYSSINIA. —Also called Ethiopia. Abyssinia, 
situated lq North Africa, and oyupying a highland 
region so*th-wfist of tne Red be*, consists of four 


provinces or kingddfcns*— Tigr6, Amhant Godjam, 
and Shoa. It is bounded on the north and east by 
Eritrc* (the Italism possession) and Somaliland, on 
the soutji by British East Africa, and on the west 
by the Sudan. The King of Shoa is the supreme 
ruler of this territory, the institutions of which* 
resemble those of mediaeval feudalism. The political , 
and commercial importance of • Abyssinia in the 
future will depend upon the action of Great Brit ain ^ 
France, ?nd Italy, who have agreed to htfp** 
watclfful eye on this part of Africa. 

The area of Abyssinia is estimated at over 
350,000 square miles, and the population is given 
at about 7,000,000, though some authorities place 
the figures much higher. At present, any estimate 
is more or less guesswork. 

Relief. The country is in the main an elevated 
datcau A very small portion is less than 6,000 ft. 
ugh, whilst in parts it rises to about 10,000 ft. 

1 Ins fact renders its few rivers too swift to be of 
any use for navigation, and the backward state ff 
the people accounts for the absence of good roads 
or railways. 

Occupations. Pastoral puisuits and the rearing 
of cattle occupy the attention of the major part of 
the population, and although the land is sufficiently 
fertile to grow all kinds of Hops—tropical, sub¬ 
tropical, and those which are characteristic of the 
temperate zones—none of these are of much 
commercial nnpoitance, what is produced being 
utilised for domestic purposes. There is supposed 



to be a good supply of minerals, but these arc 
not at present worked except in a most primitive 
manner. The manufactures are limited to cdhrse 
cotton and woollen cloths, leather, pottery, anfl 
some iron, steel, and other metal articles. The 
chief exports are civet, coffee, ivory, gold dusf, and 
gums. British exports to Abyssinia are almost 
entirely confined to coal. The trade of the country* 
is mai*ly carried on thrmigh the Italian port oi 
Massovrah. 4 • . • ■ 

•'■♦Towns. *Very few of t^ie towns arc of any^ size, 
the pof^ilation being very fluctuating. • * 
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Ad til Abeba ii the capital, situated at an elevation 
of about 8,000 ft. 

Gondar and Harar are th| centres of the inland 
commerce,• and the greater portion of th? trade 
with the Red Sea coast passes through Adowa. 

It is only in quite recent times that any railways 
have been built in Abyssinia. There is now a line 
runningirom Jibuti, in French Somaliland, to the 
capital, mid this was completed as recently as 1915. 
^iaraiiway is entirely under Frenih control. 
OtneFr ail ways are contemplated, and will no»doubt 
be built within the next few years. The French 
Government has the management of the posts and 
telegraphs, and Abyssinia is a member of the 
Postal Union. # 

Letters are dispatched in normal times from 
Great Britain to Abyssinia every Friday night, via 
Maasowah, the Italian port of Eritrea ; but there 
is also a daily service to Massowah itself, via Italy 
and the Italian packet. 'Hie time of transit is about 
twenty-two davs. 

9 ACAJOU. —the French word for mahogany, but 
used in English to denote either the resin or the 
wood of the Cedrela brasihensts. Brazil exports 
logs from 16 to IS ft. in length. The French name 
also stands for the Cashew, a tree found in the 
East and West Indies, and producing a nut 
sometimes used as a food. 

ACCEPTANCE.— This word is commonly used as 
meaning a bill of exchange, i e., the actual bill 
itself, but an acceptance is really the writing across 
the face of the bill by which the drawee a<cedes to 
the order of the drawer. The drawee is the person 
to whom a bill is addressed by the drawer, and 
this drawee is required to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person, 
or to bearer. If the drawee accedes to the drawer’s 
order, he signifies his assent by accepting the bill. 
When the drawee has accepted the bill, he is 
called the acceptor. 

An acceptance is defined by Section 17 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, as follows: “ (1) The 
acceptance of a bill is the ^signification by the 
drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer , 
(2) An acceptance 19 invalid unless it complies with 
the following conditions, namely, (a) it must be 
written on the bill and lie signed by the drawee : 
the mere signature of the drawee without addi- 
tipnal words is sufficient; (6) it must not express 
that the drawee will perform his promise by any 
gther means than the payment of money." 

Mode of Acceptance. The usual mode of aceept- 
• arfce is for the drawee to write the word " accepted " 
across the fac e of the bill and to add his signature. 
But the signature must be there in any case. It is 
provable that the acceptance is complete if the 
drawee writes what purports to be an acceptance 
upon the back of a bill. When a bill is domiciled 
(fee Domiciled Bill) the name of the bank where 
it is payable follows the word ** accepted," thus : 
“ Accepted, payable at the X Y Banking Co.. 
Ltd.* London, A B.” 

« Acceptance, like any other contract on a bill of 
exchange, is incomplete and revocable until delivery 
of th^instrument nas been made, in order to give 
9 effect to it. 

^ A bill may be accepted (1) before it has been 
Signed by the drawer, q- whilst otherwise incom¬ 
plete ; (2) whten it is overdue, or after it hq^ been 
dfchonour<?H by a previous refusal to accept, or Iw. 
non-payment. * c 


UUICS3 UAC WUIU«M"y appearsfby its terms, a bill 
of exchange is primd facie pr^umed to have been 
accepted before maturity an* withig a reasonable 

• time after its issue, but there is no presumption 
as to the exact time of acceptance. But a bill 
should, in any case, be preseijted for acceptance 

soo* possible, because, if the acceptance is 

• refusal, the parties to the bill, other than *the 

drawee, become liable at once, even though the^ 
bill has not matured. (See Dishonour.) Also if a 
bill is payable after sight, presentment for accept¬ 
ance is nectssar^ within a reasonable time, in order 
to fix the date of the maturity of the instrument. 
What is a reasonable time is a question of fact 
depending upon the particular circumstances of 
each case. # * 

Acceptances Me either general ogqualified. (See 
the special ar!io^s upon each of these headings.*) 

If a bill is made payable at so giany days ftfter 
sight, the drawee must add the date of sighting 
to his acceptance. # 

If there are severaf drawees named lfi a bill, 
each one of them must sigrf as •accej^fors, but aij 
order addressed to two drawees in tbfe alternative, 
or to two or mor£ drawees in succession, is not a 
bill of exchange. (See Drawee.) 

By the general law applicable to agency, any 
person who is duly authorised to do so may accept 
a bill on behalf of the drawee. Where the drawee is 
a firm, the partner who accepts must do so in the 
name of the firm. If the drawee is Mrs. John Brown, 
she should accept as " Mary Brown, wife (or widow) 
of John Brown." Where the drawee is a Limited 
company, the acceptance should, to be correct, 
contain the name of the company as well as the 
signatures of the authorised officials. 

With regard to the rules as to presentment of a 
bill for acceptance, see Presentment for Accept¬ 
ance. 

When a bill is duty presented for acceptance and 
is not accepted within the customary time, tile 
person presenting it must treat it a» dishonoured 
by non-acceptance. (See Dishonour of Bill of 
Exchange) 

Until a drawee has accepted the bill he *s not 
liable thereon, but in Scotland, where the draw^ 
has funds available for its payment, the bill 
operates as an assignment of the amount^of the« 
bill in favour of the holdM - from the time when 
the bill is presented to the drawee. (See Drawer) 

An acceptor is at liberty to caficel his acceptance 
provided that the bill is still in his own hands, and 
that he has not led anyone to believe that he 
would accept it. 

Liability of Acceptance. No person is liable as 
acceptor of a bill of exchange who has not signed 
it as such : Provided that (1) where a person signs 
a bill in a trade or assumed name, ne is liable 
thereon as if he had signed it in his own name ; 
(2) the signature of the name of a firm is equivalent 
to the signatufc by the person so signing of the 
names of all persons liable as partners in that firm. 
In the case of a non-trading partnership, an accept¬ 
ance by a partner binds himself alone and not 
the firm. If there are several acceptors of a bill, 
they are liable jointly, not jointly and severally 

9{qv.). • 

Where a bill is accepted payable at the acceptor's 
bankers, that if a sufficient authority for the 
banker to deWft it to his customer's account ; but, 
in practice, country bankers oft&i requirAiarticu- 
lars of arce^tanc^falling dfte to be givgp, and a 
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v*itten *order froifc the customer to pay them, 
though London bankers pay without any %dvice. 
Such an order neeJenot be stamped. 

The death or the bankruptcy of an acceptor • 
Revokes a banker's authority to pay a bill. 

If a banker is a holder for value, he may debit 
an acceptance to the acceptor's accoiriht,* even ^f 
the acceptor has sent instructions not to th^ 
9 bilh Where a bill is accepted, say, by John Brown, 
payable at the British Bank, Leeds, although no 
drawee’s name is mentioned in the bill, it may be 
debited to his account. A bill maty als* be charged 
to the acceptor’s account which is accepted simply 
“ John Brown," if there is an indication elsewhere 
iq the bilPthat it i$ payable at the " British Bank, 
Leeds." * 

. Bills accepted Payable in Londoi. Many country 
customers accept their bills payable either at the 
London office ?f their banker, or at their banker's 
London agents. (See Retiring a Bill.) Two or 
three days before a bi|J Jall^ due, the acceptor 
requestJhis banker in writing (by filling up the 
, banker’s p%inted*forfn, and giving particulars ol 
thO bill artfl any documents that are attached) 
to instruct the London office* to pay his accept¬ 
ance. The order is generally signed in the same 
way as cheques are drawn. A banker is not 
obliged to pay a bill accepted payable with him or 
to retire an acceptance payable m London, except 
upon instructions or by custom. When a banket 
receives an order to retire a bill, he has to consider 
whether or not the account of his customer will 
admit of the payment of the bill. If unable to 
accede to his customer’s request, he informs his 
customer accordingly, but if all is well he charges 
the amount of the bill to his customer's account 
and credits it to his London agents (or London 
office), requesting them to pay the bill when 
presented. 

When instructions are received to cancel an 
•order which has been given to retire an acceptance 
m London,»it is necessary to be quite certain that 
the advice has not already befti acted upon by 
the J^ondon agents, and that they have cancelled 
the advice before re-crediting the amount to the 
^customer's credit. 

An order signed by a customer to retire an 
acce^ance (whether his own or that of another 
person) does not require a stamp to be affixed. 

• A bill often contains an indication as to where 
it is t(f be payable, eg, "payable in London"; 
but if there is no such indication, the drawer 
accepts it payable $n the place where he lives, 
unless he follows the recognised custom and makes 
it payable in London. If a bill is accepted pay¬ 
able at, say, the British Bank, Ltd., it should be 
presented at the British Bank in the town where 
the drawee is described as living. 


ACCEPTANCE FOB HONOUllAsee. Aocepto* 

for Honour.) 

ACCEPTANCE,GENERAL. —There are two kinds 
of acceptances of bills of exchange, general and 
qualified^. A general acceptance assents without 
qualification to the order ol the drawer. In prac-j* 
tice, the acceptance is wTitten across the middle of 
the faca of the bill, and consists either simply of « 
the name of the drawee (or ^he nairas of the 
drawees if there are more than one) or ofJ» fa» 
word#" accepted ’’ followed by the signatt!ff?fin 
Scotland, it is customary for the drawee to sign 
under the drawer’s signature, unless the bill is 
accepted payable at a banker’s, when the English 
custorp of writing the acceptance across the face 
of the bill is adopted. 

It is by no means uncommon for the acceptance 
to be written, printed, or stamped in coloured ink, 
generally red, and not infrequently the date of 
acceptance and the due date of payment of the 
bill are also inserted An acceptance is still general, 
even though an address is added to the signatifte, 
or a place of payment specified. For example— 
Accepted, 

George Hardy, 427 North Street, Liverpool . 

or, 

Accepted, payable at the Blankshxrc Bank, 

George Hardy. 

The value of a general acceptance consists in 
this, that the holder of the bill can sue the 
acceptor upon it without making any presentment 
of the bill to him. But he will lose his appropriate 
remedies against all the other parties to the bill 
unless the presentment is made at the place indi¬ 
cated in the acceptance, or, if no particular placo h 
indicated, at the place of business or the residence 
of the acceptor, according to circumstances. 

ACCEPTANCE, QUALIFIED. —A aualified accept¬ 
ance of a bill of exchange is one wnich varies the 
effect of a bill as drawn, and does so in express 
terms. There are live kinds of qualified acceptances : 
(a) Conditional, that is, an acceptance dependent 
upon a condition stated in the acceptance, e.g., 

" Accepted, payable when in funds '* ; (ft) partial, 
that is, an acceptance to nay a part only of the 
amount for which the bill is drawn, e.g., a bill 
drawn for £500 and an acceptance as follows— 

" Accepted for £100 cgily " ; ( c ) local, that is, an 
acceptance to pay at a particular place and there 
only, e.g., " Accepted payable at the Blanksnire 
Bank and not elsewhere ” (but an acceptance 
" Payable at the Blankshire Bank ” is a genial 
acceptance) ; ( d) qualified as to time, e.g., when 
bill is drawn at three months and the acceptance 
is, “ Accepted, payable at six months " ; (c)*an 
acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, 
but not of all, e.g., a bill drawn on A, B, and C, 


Foreign Law. The rules as to acceptance vary in and accepted by A and B only. * 

different countries. By German Exchange Law, an If the acceptor of a bill desires to qualify %is 
acceptance once written cannot 1*2 cancelled The acceptance, he must do so on the face of the bill 

Netherlands Code is to the same effect. In France, in clear and unequivocal terms, so that any person 

as in England, an acceptance may be cancelled by taking the bill could not, if he acted reasonably, 

the drawee as long as he retains possession # of the fail to understand that it was accepted sut^ccj to 

bill qud drawee. By the common law a verbal the express qualification# The holder of a bill may 

acceptance was sufficient, and the common law refuse to take a qualified acceptance, ajjd if he 
stiH prevails in some *>f the states of Norltfi does not obtain an unqualified acceptance he may 

America. Signature of the drawee, without any treat the bill as dishonoured by non-acceptance, 

other words, is sufficient in Gdfmany, though not If takes a qualified acceptance without *ne 

in France. The Spanish Code recffurcs the precise express or implie^ consent of the drawer or an 

term •‘-accepted " to be used. ^ indorser* such drawer or indorser ft discharged 

ACCEPTANCE. — fSce Contract)* fro*i his liability on t$ie bill. But wherq* drawer 
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or an indorser receives notice of a qualified accept¬ 
ance, he is’deemed to have assented thereto, unless 
he expresses his dissent within ^ reasonable time. 
A notice o£ a qualified acc^tance should "be in 
jo me such form as the following— • 

London, Oct. 1$/, 19. * 

Take notice that a bill of exchange f§r ^ 100 
drawn by*you {of indorsed by you) under date the 
. on A B has been accepted by him for £50 
that you are held responsible fqy the 
balance and expenses. C D. 

In the case of a qualified acceptance making a 
bill payable at a certain place, and at that place 
only, there must be presentment for payment at 
that place to charge the drawer and the indorsers , 
but an omission of presentment for payment to the 
acceptor, unless there is an express stipulation to 
that effect, will not discharge the acceptor if the 
bill is not presented for payment on the day that 
it lalls due. 

ACCEPTILATION. —A formal discharge or release 
from a debt. 

ACCEPTOR.— -The person to whom a bill of 
exchange is addresser! is called the drawee, but 
directly the drawee has assented to the order of 
the drawer, t.e., has expressed his readiness to pay 
the amount or a part of the amount of the bill, 
he becomes the acceptor, and the signification by 
the drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer 
is called the acceptance of the bill. The acceptor 
must be the same person as the drawee. A bill 
cannot bo addressed to one person and accepted 
by another, and liability as an atceptor is not 
constituted if such an acccptan< e is purported 
to be made, although it is quite possible that the 
person who purports to accept the bill may be 
liable as an indorser (qv.). Thus, if a bill is 
addressed to A, and 13 writes an acceptance upon 
it, B is not liable as an acceptoi. But it will be 
ouitc sufficient if an agent of the drawee ac<epts 
tne bill, provided he is acting within the scope of 
his authority. Thus, if a bill is addressed to A A Co , 
and B, a partner in the firm, accepts it in the firm's 
name and also adds his own, this will be an accept¬ 
ance of the firm, and not of 13 personally. So. 
also, if a bill is addressed to the X Co., Ltd it 
may be accepted by one or, more of the directors 
signing it, that is, presuming the company has the 
capacity to contract, and the person or persons 
describing himself or themselves .simply as director 
or € directors. In other cases, such a signature, 
bein^ descriptive, would not free the signatories 
‘from personal liability upon the bill 

The drawee must be named or indicated with 
reasonable certainty, just like other parties to the 
bill. There may be two or more drawees, and con¬ 
sequently two or more acceptors of a bill, whether 
thiy are partners or not, but an order cannot be 
addressed to two drawees in the alternative, nor to 
two or more drawees m succession The existence 
of alternative or successive drawees would give 
rise^ td> difficulties as to recourse if the bill was 
dishonoured. # 

As to the form of acceptance, see Acceptance. 

Liability of Acceptor, l'hc acceptor is always the 
person \mo is primarily liable upon a bill, and h ‘ 
is*Vyiblc by reason of his acceptance, lus signipure 
being a pnmd facte acknowledgment that he has 
m his hands "funds which the drawer is enjitletl to 
call upop^him to pay in thesnanner ordered <J3u<t 
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Uitvu uc sigucu nc is not ua^ie upon the instru¬ 
ment jn which he is named as drawee, although 
he has funds of ths drawer in fcand. (§ee Inchoate 
# Instrument.) By accepting a bill the acceptor 
engages that he will pay it according to the tenor 
of his acceptance, that is, if Jhe acceptance is* 
general lq. ».) he undertakes to pay the bill as it 
thc acceptance is qualified ( qv.) and ftie 
qualified acceptance has been taken, he engages to { 
pay what he has undertaken to do by his qualified 
acceptance. And just as a drawer is preclude! 
from denying certain facts (see Drawer), the 
acceptor of a bill cannot deny.to a holder in due 
course (qv .)— 

(a) the existence of the drawer, the genuine¬ 

ness of his signature, aqd his capacity aiSd 
authority to ckaw the bill; * 

(b) in the of a bill payable to the drawls 
order, the then capacity of f^ie drawer to indorse, 
but not the genuineness or validity of his 
indorsement; 

(c) in the case’of i bill payable to thL* order 
of a third person, the existtnce*of thg payee and, 
his then capacity to indorse, b»t not the 
genuineness or v&lidity of his indorsement 
Estoppel binding Aeeoptor. A very slight con¬ 
sideration will show how necessary it is that an 
acceptor should be precluded from denying these 
facts, otherwise legal proceedings, when they 
have to be taken, might be protracted indefinitely. 
In the ordinary course of things the drawee does 
not accept a bill until the signature of the drawer 
has been placed upon it. If, therefore, he has 
any doubts as to the existence of the drawer, 
the genuineness of his signature, and his capacity 
or authority to draw the bill, he should refuse 
to accept it. By accepting, he tacitly admits 
that these things are correct. But an acceptor 
cannot be estop|>cd (see Estoppel) from denying 
certain fac ts which would, in the ordinary course 
of things, take place after his own acceptance. 0 
So, therefore, as indorsements are net generally 
placed upon a Bill until after acceptance, the 
acceptor cannot be held to warrant, and cannot be 
pi ec hided from denying, the regularity of whai has 
taken place after the placing of his own signature*, 
upon it Owing to the fact that a bill may be put 
into circulation before a drawer's signature ismpon 
it, an acceptor may, under pertain circumstances, 
find himself placed in a serious position as to* 
defending an action brought agfunst hub No 
person, therefore, should accept a bill which has 
not the drawer's name already upon it. 

Apart from such defences as fraud oi illegality, 
the acceptor of a bill cannot resist payment at 
maturity, if all the proper steps have been taken, 
unless the bill is an accommodation bill (qv) and 
no value has been given for it at any time. Thus 
the drawer of an accommodation bill cannot sue 
the acceptor , but if the hill has got into the 
hands of a thirds party, and there has been con- 
sulci ation given by that third party, or by anv 
other peison from whom he has taken it, the fact 
that the acceptor has received nothing in con¬ 
sideration for lus acceptance will afford no defence 
to ail action on the bill. 

^ An acceptor may be sued at any time within 
six years from the maturity of the bill. (Sec 
Dishonour, Presentment ) 

ACCEPTOR FOR HONOUR.— A bill of exchange 
t must be accepted by the person u^on whqrfi it is 
'drawn, if he i| a sijj^e individual, bv any*onc or 
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n^bre of»the partners in a firm, if it is drawn upon 
a mercantile parti^rship, and by all the persons 
named as drawees iBthey are nert partners ; other¬ 
wise the bill is dishonoured for non-acceptance,* 
# though in the last-named instance those who 
accept arc bounce by such acceptance. There is, 
however, another way in which a pertoi* can ty 
liable on a bill, and that is as an acccjfor Joi* 
• honour suprd protest. By Section 15 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, “ the drawer of a bill and any 
imdorser may insert therein the name of a person 
to whom the holder may resort* m Ase of need, 
that is to say, in case the bill is dishonoured by 
non-acceptance or non-payment.” Such person is 
called th^ referee an case of need It is in the 
option of the holder 4o resort to the referee in case 
14 * need, or n#t, as he may thinjf fit. 

The form in which a bill of wenange is drawn 
\\Mfen there is*a reffree m case of need named is 


generally as follows — 

# £on(jpn. Oct Sth. 19. . 

>115. Fourteen day$ after date pay to the order of 

• * -—. 

Messrs. #. P. A ndrews & Co , one / X 

hundred and fifteen pounds. I 7 /- \ 

Value received. I Su,mt J 

Smith, Jones Co. y 

To Messrs. Brown, Swift 6 * Co , 

Bankers, 

London. 


An acceptance for honour is written across the 
bill as : 41 Accepted for the honour of John Brown, 
Thomas Jones,”# ol 44 Accepted suprd protest, 
ThomVs Jones ” ; or 44 Accepted for tUe honour of 
John Brown with £ for notarial charges, 
Tljpmas Jones ” ; or 44 Accepted S.P. (».#., suprd^ 
protest), Thomas Jones ” 

The liability of an acceptor for honom' is dealt m 
with in Section 66 as follows—• * 

44 (1) The acceptor for honour of a bill 
accepting it engages that ho will, on pre¬ 
sentment, pay the bill according to the tenor of 
his acceptance, if it is not paid by the drawee, 
provided it has been duly presented for pay¬ 
ment, and protested for non-payment, and that 
he receives notice of these facts. 

44 (2) The acceptor for honour is liable to the 
holder and to all parties to the bill subsequent 
to the party for whose honour he ha* accepted.” 
ACCESSORIES.—Accessories to an offence are 
of two kinds, before or after the commission of the 
offence An accessory before the fact is a person 
who has counselled, procured, or abetted another 
to commit an offence. Actual presence is not 
essential. Such an accessory is sometimes called a 
principal in the second degree, the offender, 
the person who actually commits the offence, being 
the principal in the first degree. He is liable to be 
punished to the same extent as the actual offender, 
and may be separately indicted on a substantive 
charge, whether the principal in the first degree 
has or has not been convicted. An accessory after 


7n case of need with 

The Blankshxre Banking Co , Limited, London. 
The acceptor for honour or the referee in case of 
need, when an acceptance is given by either of 
them, writes across the bill: 44 Accepted S.P.” 

(i e., suprd protest), or 44 Accepted for the honour 
of A B,” naming the peison for whose honour the 
bill «is accepted. If no name is mentioned, the 
'acceptance is considered to be for the honour of 
the drawer? 

After protest for non-accen&nce, any person 
ma^ with the consent of the holder, accept a bill 
suprd protest for the honour of any party thereon. 
-Section 65 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
provides as fojlows— 

• (1) Where a bill of exchange has been pro¬ 
tested for dishonot*r by non-acccptance, or pro- 
• tested for better secunty, and is not overdue, 
any person, not being a party already liable 
thereon, may, with the consent of the holder, 
intervene and accept the bill suprd protest, for 
the honour of the party liable thereon, or for the 
honour of the person for whose account the bill 
is drawn. 

44 (2) A bill may be accepted for honour for 
part only of the sum for which it is drawn. 

44 (3) An acceptance for honour suprd protest, 
in order to be valid, must— 

44 (a) be written on the Sill, and indicate 
that it is an acceptance for honour ; 

44 ( b) be signed by the acceptor for honour. 

44 (4) Where an acccptar^e for honour docs not 
expressly state for whose honour it is mafic, it is 
deemed to be an acceptance for the honour of 
ftie drawer. • • 

44 (5) Where a bill payable after sight is 
accepted for honour, its maturity 19 calculated 
from the date of the noting foi* non-acccptance, 
ana *not from the date ^f the acceptance for # 
honaur.” % 


the fact is a person who 44 receives or assists the 
felon with knowledge of his crime, and with a view 
of enabling him to escape justice.” An accessory 
after the fact may be indicted as such, or for a sub¬ 
stantive felony, punishable with two years' hard 
labour, and, in cases of murder, with penal servitude 
for life. A married woman who receives and assists 
her husband with full knowledge of his crime can¬ 
not be convicted as an accessory after the fact. 
There may be accessories before the fact, to both 
felonies (</ i>.) and misdemeanours [q v ) ; accessories 
after the fact to felonies alone. 

ACCIDENT.—(See Workmen’s Compensation.) 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE.—This is a species of 
insurance of the utmost importance, on account 
of the growing liability of employers of labour and 
others for accidents happening to persons in their 
employ ; but also, owing to the increasing risks 
arising from modern < utilisation, there is an immAse 
business done in what is called personal insurance, by 
which the insurer undertakes to pay a specified sffm 
in the event of the death of, or stated periodicfiay- 
ments in case of an injury to, the insured in return for 
certain fixed premiums. To some extent an accident 
insurance is a contract of indemnity. Any person 
can insuie himself against accidents, as he has 
always an interest in his own personal saf<|jty ; but 
he cannot insure the life and limbs of any olfcer 
person unless he has 6 ome pecuniary interest in the 
life or safety of that other person. There is no limit 
as to the amount for which the insurance* may be 
effected upon a man’s own life and personal laft^y ; 
but that eflet ted upon »the life or the safety of 
another person is limited to the amoun£ of the 
pecuniary interest existing in the same .at the 
time of effecting the insurance. The insurer, in the 
case^of an accident happening, and his paying *ne 
sum named in the^pohey, is not subrogated to the 
rights ofc the assured, i.e., he is not erftitlcd to*any 
I,.,,. fn thr* in«mreri from 
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other circumstances. Thus, <t person may insure 
himsclfin any number of offices and claim against 
the whole in case of accident, or his representatives 
may claim in case of death. •ne*insurance oannot 
be set off against another. Again, if a person is 
insured against accident, and is then killed in some 
^collision, the insurance money must be paid to flhe 
representatives of the deceased in any cage, and 
this payifent is not affected by any claim for 
damages which may be advanced, and possibly 
rcco\tqyd, against any person or persons who have 
been negligent and, therefore, responsible fo? the 
accident. The extra foresight of the insured gives 
the additional benefit to him in case of accident, 
and to his representatives in case of death. 

Conditions of a Policy. The conditions «of an 
accident policy of insurance should be most care¬ 
fully examined before the form is signed by the 
insured. This caution, though applicable to all 
kinds of insurance, is especially necessary in the 
case of accident insurance. The construction of 
th<^ document is, in case of any dispute arising 
as to its terms, for a court of law (unless there 
is an arbitration clause m the policy, now a very 
general one indeed), and no special rules can be 
laid down for the guidance of parties. But the 
danger of allowing ambiguous language to appear 
in such policies is being constantly shown. One 
of the greatest difficulties is to construe what is, 
and what is not, an accident. Human foresight 
cannot provide against everything, but this matter 
ought not to be left open to more doubt than 
possible. The benefits of accident insurance are 
generally confined to Europe, and limited to per¬ 
sons of less than sixty-five years of age. The above 
remarks are applicable to insurances effected in 
regular fashion in the ordinary course. Where 
reliance is placed upon the polic ies issued by certain 
periodicals, the terms there laid down must be 
closely observed, and their limitations examined 
in order to prevent disappointment. It is obvious 
that the low terms upon which these policies are 
issued make it essential that the < conditions should 
be of the strictest kind. 

Rates of Premiums. The premium charged for 
accident insurance varies generally according to 
the occupation of the insuied ; but every circum¬ 
stance, connected not only with the profession, 
business, or occupation of the insured, but also 
with his habits of life, will'be inquired into, and 
the*e will enable the insurer to estimate what are 
the chances of an accident happening. As a rule, 
however, the risks are divided into three classes— 
ordinary, medium, and hazardous. As the pre- 
eiiums charged are subject to fluctuation, owing to 
a variety of circumstances, it is essential for any 
person contemplating insurance to make inquiries 
of the various insurance companies as to the rates 
in vogue at any particular time. For additional 
bc^fits, c the prospectuses of the different coin- 
mes which deal with this class of business must 
consulted, a list of which will be found under 
Insurance Offices. When the policy is lenewed 
lrom yfafr to year it is the < ustom for most offices 
to allow a period of fifteen days, called days of 
grace, for the payment bf the premium. This 
period oi grace, however, should not be relied upon 
as a nnttfcer of course. The insured must ascertain 
fof, himself whether it is so. 'J he stamp duty upon 
the*policy is one penny, ^eor the benefit of the 
periodicals v^hich insure their Subscribers against 
accidental death or injury, t^o Acts of Pafhanymt 


* • 

have been passed providing for the comppundiig 
of the insurance duties payable. 

In fhe same vjay insuran%e policies are now 
issued by certain companies against sickness 
•arising out of causes altogether independent of 
accident. 0 * 

'This ryatfer i s dealt with under the heading of 
^Bcknbss Insurance. • 

tot further particulars, see Insurable Interest, 
Insurance. 

ACCOMMODATION BILL.— This is the nam£ 
given to a b^l to which a person, called an accom¬ 
modation party, puts his name Jo oblige or accom¬ 
modate another person without receiving any con¬ 
sideration for so doing. The nosition of such a 
party is, in fact, that of a sijrety or guarantc/r. 
Bdls of this type are commonly called “ kites," or 
"windmills," or windbills." A may accept? & 
bill for the accommodation o^B th^ drawer, 
is in need of money. A receives no*consideration, 
and does not expect to be called upon to pay the 
bill when due. B%ais£S*the necessary fuuds by 
discounting the bill, expecting tljat, aj ffiaturity, 
he will be in a position to meet the bill himself 
If, however, he failf to do so, a holder for value, 
even though he knew it was an accommodation 
bill when he took it, can sue the acceptor and prior 
indorsers. But until value has been given, no one 
is liable on such a bill. Thus, a drawer cannot sue 
an acceptor upon such a bill. When a banker dis¬ 
counts an accommodation bill lie becomes a holder 
for value. 

'lhe Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (Section 28), 
defines an accommodation bill and the liability ol 
an accommodation party as follows— 

" (1) An accommodation party to a bill is a 
person who has signed a bill as drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser, without receiving value therefor, and 
for the purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. # . 

" (2) An accommodation party is liable on the • 
bill to a holder for value ; and it is.immaterial 
whether, when »ch holder took the bill, he knew 
such party to be an accommodation party or not." 
By Section 46 (s.s. 2), presentment for payifient 
is dispensed with— 

" (c) As regards the drawer where the drawee 
or acceptor is not bound, as between himself and 
the drawer, to accept or uay the bill, and the 
drawer has no reason to relieve that the bill # 
would be paid if presented. • « 

" (d) As regards an indorser, where the bill 
was accepted or made for the accommodation of 
tliat indorser and he has fto reason to expect 
that the bill would be paid if presented." 

Notice of dishonour is dispensed with by 
Section 50 (s.s. 2)— 

" (c) (4) Where the drawee or acceptor is as 
between himself and the drawer, under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill; 

" (d) As regards the indorser ; 

" (3) Where the bill was accepted or made for 
his accommodation." 

But to preserve the holder's rights against any 
prior parties, the bill should be presented for 
payment at maturity. 

By Section 59 (s s. 3) : Where an accommoda¬ 
tion bill is paid in due course by the party accom¬ 
modated, the bill discharged." 

ACCOMMODATION PARTY.— This is the name 
given to the person who signs a <bill as dfewer, 
accept or, or indorser .without receiving an£ value 
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f»r the*ame. An accommodation party is liable to 
a holder for value. (Sec Accommodation Ifcix.) 

ACCOMMJCES.-*When two • or mor$ persons 
take part in the commission of an offence, or when* 
one aids or abets another, or is an accessory before 
•or after the facg (in the latter case, only if the 
offence is a felony), they are said to be accfcmplicqp, 
aAl each may be charged separately with*a sub* 

# stantive offence or in conjunction with the principal 
in the first degree. Sometimes permission is given 
^y the court that one of the accomplices shall be 
acquitted ; and he is then accented %s a witness 
against his confederates. This is called turning 
King's evidence (q.v.). It is a principle of English 
law that the evidqpce of an accomplice is always 
tft be looked upon wity suspicion, and no conviction 
can ever follow upon such evicknce unless it is 
Afroborated by some independe/t Vitness 

ACCORD AJD SATISFACTION .—“Accord and 
satisfaction " is a defence in law which may be 
pleaded in a civil cause jp answer to an action for 
damages for breach of cont?act, when the defendant 
is able tb allege that? he has arrived at an agree¬ 
ment (acconi) with the plaintiff and has acted upon 
that agreement, so as to do something (satisfaction) 
which will meet the demand of the plaintiff so far 
as his claim is concerned. In ordei to extinguish 
the obligation under a contract, thete must be both 
accord and satisfaction ; and this satisfaction must 
consist in the performance of something other than 
what was stipulated for under the contract. This 
doctrine is best exemplified in the case of the pay¬ 
ment of money in disc hat ge of a debt In accord¬ 
ance with what has just been stated, it will be 
seen that a debtor cannot liquidate a debt of an 
» ascertained amount by the payment of a smaller 
sum than that which is due. Thus a debt of £1 00 
cannot be settled by the payment of £75. I he 
creditor is entitled to sue for the {25 difference, 
unle^ there is some consideration for the abandon 
cnent of the excess. If the amount of the debt is 
uncertain, a smaller sum will liquidate a larger one. 
But if something other than mdhey is given and 
accepted, no matter how small its value may be, 
there is accord and satisfaction Thus, the handing 
£ver of a small piece of furniture or a tailing trinket 
may be sufficient to satisfy a demand, however 

• great.* Also, a negotiable instrument for an amount 
smaller than the amoqfit of the debt may serve as 

accord and satisfaction, as it is supposed to 
confer afi advantage upon the recipient, which is 
the consideration for the abandonment of the 
excess. Thus, a bUl of exchange for £75 will 
satisfy a debt of {100, even though the {100 is an 
ascertained amount. There is what is known as 
“ accord and satisfaction " The transferor, then, 
of a bill for £75, even though he indorses the bill, 
provided he lias acted in good faith, is only liable 
in any case to pay the £75, and he may escape 
altogether if the holder of the bill fails in any of 
his duties as to notice of dishonourer). If, how¬ 
ever, he is a transferor by delivery, he cannot be 
held responsible at all, unless it is made perfectly 
clear that the bill was taken as security merely or 
in part payment, and was never intended to act as 
a complete satisfaction and discharge of his debt. 
The position may be stated more simply thus If# 
a creditor accepts something other than cash in 
satisfaction of his debt, the debt ftself is gone, and 
the thing taken in discharge can atone be looked 
to for HiU satisfaction. The creditor must then be 
on the ajert or he miy lose a/rqgctht^. 


It is always a question of fact whethtr tflere has 
been accord and satisfaction, and an illustration 
may be provided bj* reference to the leading case 
of Day v. McLea, 1889, 22 Q.B.D. 610, which is 
strictly in point, although the document there was 
a cheque and not a bill of exchange. In that case* 
the defendant sent ^ cheque to the plaintiff which 
was drawn for a less amount tljan tne cjfbt which 
was owing. Along with it there was forwarded a 
form of receipt which contained these wonjg, “ in 
full tf all demands.” The plaintiff retained the 
cheque and sent a receipt to the defendant on 
account. Afterwards the plaintiff sued for the 
balance. It was held that the mere fact of the 
retention of the cheque was not at all conclusive 
that there had been accord and satisfaction. In 
his judgment, Bowen, L.J., said : “It seem3 to 
me, as a matter of principle as well as of authority, 
that the question whether there is an accord and 
satisfaction must be one of fact. If a person sends 
a sum of money on the terms that it is to be tak|n, 
if at all, in satisfaction of a larger claim, and if 
the money is kept, it is a question of fact as to 
the terms upon which it is kept. Accord and 
satisfaction imply an agreement to take the money 
in satisfac tion of the claim in respect of which it is 
sent. If accord is a question of agreement, there 
must be either two minds agreeing, or one of the 
two persons acting m such a way as to induce the 
other to think that the money is taken in 
satisfaction of the claim, and to cause him to act 
upon that view. In cither case it is a question of 
fact.” 

ACCOUNT.—This is the general term for all 
arithmetical calculations. Amongst merchants and 
traders the name is applied to formal statements 
relating to goods, services, or values. It may be a 
statement of business transactions, showing their 
debits and credits, with the balance in hand or 
that whuh is due. (See Branch Accounts, 
Deficiency Account, Departmental Accounts; 
Account, Profit and Loss; Account, Stock 
Exchange; Account, Suspense.) 

ACCOUNT BOOgS.—Those books in which 
accounts are recorded. (See Book-keeping.) 

ACCOUNT, CAPITAL.—The record of the capital 
subscribed to any trading concern, and the manner 
of its expenditure. (See Capital.) 

ACCOUNT, CURRENT. —A current account, or, 
as it is more frequently called, an account current, 
is an account betw cn two parties involving a 
balance remaining outstanding for a period beyornl 
the date on which it would ordinarily be settled. 
It is a continuous account of transactions between 
[ arties. 

In banking, the term is also used to distinguish 
it from a deposit account—signifying that the 
balance may be withdrawn any time in contra¬ 
distinction to a deposit account, where ncftice 
withdrawal is required, or the money has been 
invested for a fixed period, or on special terms. 
This part of the subject is dealt with and explained 
in the article Banking Account. * t 

Among merchants the account also takes interest 
into consideration, and thte interest is both taken 
and given, so that neither party suffers *oss of 
interest by reason of the cash not being rec^j^d or 
paid at the due dfttc of same. The rate of interest# 
is usually a similar ratO per cent, for both tlflj 
debit .and the credit items, but it maj^ differ py 
Orangeman t. 

Cei^^in dates are fixeci at which the account is 
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adjusted, a»<I a balance agrce<l upon by the parties. 

If certain items are included in the account, which 
ema are not due for oaymentiit flhe date of adjust- 
ient, the imouot for the period in advance is 
scrted in red ink, and requires to be debited or 
edited to the interest columns before the balance 
f same is taken. This " red interest " having been 
•st deal%with, ttys will not be included* in the 
ital of the products (or interest) column in which 
appears, but will be carried to and included in 
ic contra products column. • 

The interest on current accounts may be worked 
at in the usual way on each item on the number 
[ days, interest tables often being used to facilitate 
ie operation, or it may be calculated by m%ans of 
roducts. 

Examples of current accounts, using the latter 
lethod of calculating the interest, are given, 
>gether with the rule for same. 

The rule for the calculation of interest by means 
[products is as follows— 

Multiply the amount of each item by the number 
f days from the due date of the item to that on 
’hich the account is to be adjusted ; then balance 
tie products columns, and multiply the balance by 
ouble the rate of the interest, and divide the 
suit by 73,000. 

Should the rate of interest to be debited differ 
om that to be credited, the result will be arrived 


(ACC 

at by totalling each side, and first multiplying eaA 
by double the Vatc per cent, applicable to it, taking 
the balance and dfviding sara^by 73,900. 

• On the continent, where for this purpose each 
month is reckoned as .having 30 days ana the year # 
360, the rule adopted is as follo\#s— 

• Fror^ th<? due date of each transaction which ljas 
talfen* place during the period, to the date of com¬ 
mencement of the account, calculate the number of < 
days, and multiply this number by the amount. 
Then, take the balance of the account at the end 
of the perioa and deal with it in a similar way, but 
placing it on the opposite side of the account. 
The commencing balance is not treated in any way 
Take the balance of numbers* multiply it by the 
rate of interest and divide by 36,000, wliich will 
give the amounj of interest to be debited or credited 
When the rate'of interest to be debited differs 
from that to be credited, txfth d«bit and erdriit 
columns of products will be totalled, each multiplied 
by its respective ra^j of^n,terest. the balance taken 
and divided by 36,000. , * 

Instead of ascertaining the* balance, <the interest 
on each item may j>e worked out septrately, and 
such interest columns added and the balance taken 
therefrom 

For the sake of convenience, the three examples 
have been drawn together instead of being set out 
separately. 


Or. J. JONES, LONDON. IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH T. ROBINSON, BOMBAY. (r. 


Date. 

| Particular*. 

Amount. ' 

Days. 

Products. 

Date. 

Particulars 

Amount, j 

Days. 

Product',. 

x 9 .. 



1 



19.. 



n 


‘ 

uly i | 

To Balance 

• £2,143 

O O 

92 

197,340 

July 2 

Bv Bill due Aug. 5th ( 2,000 

' o| 0 

56 

112,000 

.. 10 

„ Goods 

2 11 1 

o| 0. 

82 

17,548 

,, 28 

„ Goods 

350 

O 0! 

| 64 

1 22,400 

U*. 4 

„ Cash.. 

TOO , 

0! 0. 

57 

5.700 

Sept. 4 

• 

200 

1 O O; 

26 

*,200 

ept. 16 

„ Goods 

*.195 i 

0 o' 

14 

I9.5JO 

,, 30 

„ Balance of Nos. 




; 102,198 • 

„ 26 

„ „ 

420 

0’ 0 

4 

1,680 

,, „ 

,, Balance c/d 

1.738 

0 Oi 

1 

.. 30 | 

„ Interest on 102, 

IDS 14 

0 0 







* 

I 

| 

days @ 5°„ 










1 



£4.2 ^ 

O O' 


241.798 



£4,288 

O Oi 

| 24*,7 oS 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, SHOWING TREATMENT OF ‘Kl.D” INTI RI 
Red indicated by heavy type. 

3l°„ Interest on Debit Items, 4 n „ on Credit Item*. 


Date. 

Part lent us 

* 9 -. 


an. 1 

lo Balance 

cb. 2 

„ Goods 

.. 29 

” Bill 4 in'd 

Inr. 24 

"V * 

„ G-x-kU 

m 


9 


* 

* ,, Balance of 


Interest 

% 

Numbers . 

« 

• 

. 

* 


Due. 

Amount. 


Da vs. 

; Pnxlucts. 

Date. 

Particulars 

Due. 

Amount. 

Days. Products, 

Ian. 1 
Mar 2 

£1.240: 0 

0 

182 

225,680 

1 19 • I 

Ian 9 By Bill 2 m/d 

Mar .2 

i 

£!,!«« <> ° 

110 ! M'moo 

450I 0 

0 

120 

| 54 000 

: F .b 24 

„ Goods t 

24 

i,wo! o, 0 

98 ; 9 ° .OOO 

,, 29 

2.80 j 0, 

0 

93 

26,040 

Mar. 20 

„ Bill 1 m/d 

May 2 

730 0 0 

59 1 4 3.070 

J»ly27 

1,000 ; 0 

0 

2 * 

27,000 

June 30 

,, Red IntereM 

1 

27,000 

June 6 

35 | O 

0 

24 

840 

„ Interest 


3 119 5 

# 




306,560 

• 




304.470 





. 7 





8 


• > 



3.1 15,930 

• 




3 ^», 76 o 

• 




• 289.840 


„ Balance c'8 

• 


3 1 i o| ? 



£^005 ) 0 

0 

• 

S.4D.760 




t 3,005 0 O 

! #,4 3 S. 76 o 

• 




• 




• ““ 






» — 





, _ 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT. 

# (Similar to first example, but worked bv CoktinkxtaL JIkthop— jo d^ys t| the month.) 



- - 

-- 

- ♦ 



. i--- 

~ - 1 -— 

Date. 

Particulars. 

• 

iL Amount, 1 

Days. Products. 

Date. Particulars. 

• 

Amount, 

Days. 1 Products. ^ 

Julr ’ > 
10 

Auj. 4 
Sept. 16 
•, 26 

To Balance 

„ Goods 
„ Cash 
„ Goods 

„ Balance of Nos. 

„ Interest @^3% 

ll ' 1 ' 

• 1 £3.145 o' 0 

. 1 214 O' 0 

...| IOO 0 O 

.. ! 1,393; o\ 0 
.. | 420 0 

. j; ij is ° 

“ Ep5r,U?* 

10 2,U0 

34 1,400 

73 TO6.O20 

.86 36,120 

* 100,080 

10-• w 

July 2 By Bill due Aug. sth 

„ 28 „ Goods 

Sept- 4 . 

„ v „ Interest on £1,724 

„ „ for 90 days 

„ „ „ Balance c/d. 

£2,000 
330 
2 00 

t. 7 V 

: 

• 0 

0 0 

o 0 

18 0 

1 

33 •! 170,000 

38 9,800 

f>4 13,800 

155, j 6° 


• , 

](«.»»?! i« O' 

247.760 

j* £4. at*7 

18; 0 

1 ,,7.760 


• 

J ' ■' ! 

' 




i 


ACCOUNT iPAYESS. —Cheques are frequently 
crossed— 



or with some variation of these forms 

Ihc words are an indication to the collecting 
banker as to what is to be done with the proceeds 
of th* cheque, but the banker Y)n whom the cheque 
Is drawn, so long as he pays it to the right banker, 
is not concerned with the words “ account payee ” 

In practice, a banker who receives su<h a cheque 
for collection ought to see that it is plated to the 
credit of the account as indicated in tin* crossing, 
in the case of Bevan v. National Bank, I.td , 1907, 
23 T.L R. 65, JVIr Justice Channell said: “It 
was a* direction to the receiving banker that the 
drawer desired to pajii the particular cheque into 
khe bank which ly?pt the account of the payee To 
disregard a direction of that kind, if the banker 
had information which might lead him to Hunk 
that the account int* which he was paying the 
cheque was not the payee's account, would be 
negligence " 

'Ihe case of kadbroke & Co v 7 odd, 1914, 111 
L.T. 43, is another < ase which is worthy of notice 
upon this point. 'Ihcro a cheque vvhn h was c rossed 
“ account payee only ’’ had been stolen, an a< < ount 
opened with it by a poison representing himself to 
be the payee, and cash for it subsequently obtained 
It was held that the banker, who, without making 
proper inquiries, opened an ac count for a person 
who presented such a cheque, was guilty of negli¬ 
gence. 

Another recent reported case on the subject is that 
of Hhuse Property to. v P.ondon, County & West-* 
minster Bank, 1915, 31 T L.K. 479. In that case 
a cheque was drawn in favour <$f “ F. S. Hansa, 
Esq., apd otherg or bearer," anci crossed “ a/c 
payee. • The chcqu^ was collected bv the bank . 
and credited to a customer, the onarcr *f tlm cheque 


It was held by Mr Justic e Rowlatt that the bearer 
of the cheque was not the payee, and that the bank 
was negligent in not making inquiry as to fche 
circumstances in which the customer was the bearer 
of the cheque. It is submitted that this is a some¬ 
what extreme case, but there was no appeal against 
the judgment. 

The latest reported case is that of Ross v. London, 
County & Westminster Bank, 1919, 35 T.L.R. , 
315. I here certain cheques were drawn payable 
to an official of a public department and marked 
"act ount payee." '1 hey were stolen by an employee 
of the department who paid the same into his 
private account and drew upon his banker against 
them. It was held that in smh a case the bank 
was put on inquiry and had failed to exercise due 
tare in dealing with the cheques to the detriment 
of the true owner. 

It is not necessary for the collecting banker to 
place any note of indorsement upon the cheque 
that the amount has been placed to the credit of 
the payee's account. 

Iheic is no provision in the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, regarding the words “account payee" 
in connection with a crossing. Section 78 says that 
it shall not be lawful for any person, except as 
authoiiscd by the Act, to add to the ciossing. It 
is not understood, however, that such words are 
really an addition to the crossing. They certainly 
do not, pnmA facie, affect the transferability of the 
cheque Iluy may, as il matter of convenience, !>• 
pl;u ed c lose to a crossing, or even between the linen, 
but they would ha.e the same effect wherever 
placed on the cheque, so long as the collecting 
banker could see them, and they may be placed 
with elfect upon a cheque that is not crossed. • 
tSee Crossed Cheque ) # 

ACCOUNT, PROFIT AND LOSS.—An account 
drawn up from a set of books kept on double entry 
pnnciples for the purpose of arriving at the amount 
of profit earned. # 9 

It is a summary of nominal or impersonal accounts 
after the necessary adjustments in connection with 
each ha\ e been made, and the balance of the Recount 
represents the net profit or loss for the peric*! for 
which it has been prepared. • 

It is often divided into Sections, the first section 
being calledUa trading or manufacturing ac*>unt; 
but, strictly, the profit and Iosb accounted! the 
section to which fne gross profit from such trading 
or manufacturing accounris credited, together with 
profits from other sotrccs, and to which all expen|es 

managAnent and distribution and other expenses 
chargeable against the pcriq^l, inijuding provision 
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iot delectation of wasting assets, are debited, 
leaving the net profit 

This amount is often carriedsto% further section 
and there dealt with according to whether tjie busi¬ 
ness is a partnership firm or a limited company : in 
tfhe first case by the allocation to the capital accou%ts 
of the partners in their respective shares, and in the 
latter casj showing the method of disposal* of the 
net profit, together with any balance brought 
forward from the previous period. 

In non-trading concerns the term " Refenue 
Account " is used instead of profit and loss account, 

A specimen pro Jormd piofit and loss account of a 
limited company is given below. (See also Trading 
Account.) t 

In large concerns a series of profit and loss 
accounts are sometimes prepared, showing the 
result of each department or branch, and an 
amalgamation of them all carried to a general 
profit and loss account. 

J^hile for the purpose of the business itself the 
profit and loss ,-viount shows all details of the 
expenses, etc., it is often found advisable, if publish¬ 
ing it, to eliminate a mass of detail which might 
prove of benefit to competitors. Particularly 
does this apply to the first section or trading 
account, from which the penentage ot gross profit 
to turnover could easily he obtained. 

ACCOUNT SALES.—A statement rendered by 
the consignee (tlio agent to whom the goods have 
been sent) to the consignor, showing the proceeds 
oi realisation of the whole, or part, of the goods 
belonging to the latter, this statement also shows 
clearly the details In connection with the realisa¬ 
tion of the consignment, and enables the party who 
has sent out the goods to enter up and complete the 
transaction in his hooks of account. Account sales 
are often rendered in the currency of the country 
where the goods arc realised, in which case the 
statement requires to be converted into sterling. 

The term " Del Credere Commission ” sometimes 
found included among the deductions from the pro¬ 
ceeds of tile sale of the goods, means that such extra 
percentage of commission lias keen allowed to the 


agent aa consideration for the amount of the salt 
being guaranteed by him, thus relieving the con¬ 
signor of any anafiety as to the solvency of the 
•purchaser of the goods. 


ACCOUNT SALES OF 10 CASH* MACHINERY 
jecEivgD FROM Jones & Co., London, per is. 
* * Speedy. 


s 

L 

s 

i. 

lOfCascs Machinery .. 




Less Charges :— 




Landing, Carting? 
Ac. .. ' . 

3 


0 

Insurance 

1 

l 

0 

Commission, 

22 

10 

0 

Del Credere, 1 % 

9 

*0 

0 

• •* 

“ 



• 

* 


• 

Draft f<* ,£600 accept 

edag 

a, 

o ic 




R obins Sc Co , 




Cape Town, July 18,' 

19i 




£ 

900 


35 


«!t 


•r 


10 0 
io' 0 
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ACCOUNT STATED.—f his is an account between 
parties which has been agreed upon, and shows the 
balance which is owing by one to the other. When¬ 
ever it is sought to impeach the accuracy of an 
a< count stated, the burden of proof (q.v.) is upon 
the person who seeks to set it aside ; whereas, in 
an open account, t e., one not agreed upon between 
the parties, the rule is the opposite. 

ACCOUNT, STOCK EXCHANGE.—When a settle¬ 
ment is to be made in Stock Exchange transactions 
at a certain period over which the account extends* 
it is said to be “ for the account.” In Government 
securities and other stocks transferable at the Bank 

of England, the settlement is made once a month. 

« 


Dr 


Profit and Loss Account for year ending 


Cr. 


Rent, Rates, Insutance, etc 
Lighting and Heating 
SWaries 
Commission 
Travelling 
Advertising 
Carriage Outward 
Planting and Stationery 
General Expense's 
Bbgal .. 

Audit Fee 
Bank Charges .. 

Discoutts Account 
Directors’ Fees 
Interest 

Debenture Interest 
Bad ^ebts and Reserve for s. 
Deprecations (detailed) 
Hniance—net profit . . * 


Balance from 
Account 
Discounts Account .. 
Interest 
Other Profits— 
e g., Rents received 
Transfer Fees .. 
Balance—Loss 


Manufacturing o? Trading 


k J —■ 


H* 


i 
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• ACCOUNT, 8USPEN8E.—An account which is 
opened in the books of a firm to which an item or 
items is or are entAed pending*the time at which 
they can be treated with certainty. The items* 
may be either debit or credit, according to their 
nature. An example of a suspense account item 
wguld occur under the following circumstaiyres—• 

A firm making up its accounts at, say. June 39th* 
ha's an action entered against it for damages 
amounting to ^250, which is disputed. The case 
not being settled, and the mattej, therefore, being 
incapable of being correctly dealt with and affeit- 
mg the period fo» which the accounts are being 
made up, an amount is credited to " Suspense 
Account “and charged against the period. When 
the result is known, She suspense account is closed 
by dealing with it from actual knowledge of 
facts as to its disposal, either back to profit or 
oflherwise. • • 

At the period of making up the accounts of a 
firm when adjustments, ^xjui«: to be made for 
expend due and accruing, and for payments made 
in advance* sucl9iteihs are sometimes placed to a 
" Suspense%ccount," but this jpethod is not techni¬ 
cally correct, as they are not in suspense but actual 
adjustments, and are better dealt with by bringing 
them down to contra of the account to which they 
belong for the new period, 

ACCOUNT, TRADING, (See Trading Account ) 

ACCOUNTABLE RECEIPT. —This is a receipt 
which is given in respect of moneys or goods wlm h 
have to be accounted for at a subsequent date. 
Examples of such a receipt are a banker's deposit 
receipt, or a receipt lor goods left with him for safe- 
custody. An entry fraudulently made in a pass 
book is a forgery of an accountable receipt. 

ACCOUNTANT.— An accountant is a person who 
holds himself out to be one who is specially skilled 
in commercial and official affairs in general, but who 
is particularly versed in dealing with all accounts 
•relating thereto. Accountants are sometimes 
divided intt> three classes: Ofjcial, public, and 
private. This division, however, is of no particulai 
moment, as the work of each class consists in pre¬ 
paring, investigating, and auditing the accounts of 
•trader^, making up statements of affairs, collecting 
accounts, etc. Large business concerns genet ally 
empl<fy an official, who is called an accountant, and 
to him is confided tlfcj supervision of everything 
connected with Jhe book-keeping of the firm, the 
work of cashiers, the pieparation of statements, 
balance sheets, profit and loss accounts, etc. 

There has been ai* effort made for more than 
a generation to raise the professional status of 
accountants, and to increase the qualifications of 
those who practise as such. The institute of 
Chartered Accountants (established in 1870, and 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1880) is most 
active in this direction, and refuses to admit any 
man as a member who has not passed its recognised 
examinations and received a certain amount of 
proper training. The members of the institute are 
either Fellows or Associates, and are entitled to 


the Corporation of Accountants (55 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow!, the Central Association of 
Accointants (Mflor^te Station Chambers, E.C.), 
and th^ London Association of Accountants, Ltd. 
(Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.). There 
is«a Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, aif 
institute of Accountants and Auditors in Glasgow, 
and ah Institute of Chartered AccoWitants in 
ireland. A similar society has been established in 
Aberdeen, and there arc several recognised bodies 
abrold. 

The work of an accountant is very varied and 
responsible, and for the proper carrying out of his 
duties he must have a thorough knowledge of book- 
keepiag and accounts, and also of every branch of 
commercial law. (See Auditor.) 

If an accountant is negligent in the performance 
of his duties, t e., if he fails to exercise proper care 
and skill, and occasions loss thereby, he is liable to 
be sued in an action for damages. As an illustra¬ 
tion of the kind of negligence for which an accord¬ 
ant will be held liable, reference should be made 
to the case of Fox & Son v. Monish, Grant & Co., 
1918, 35 T.LR , 126 

The remuneration of an accountant will generally 
be fixed by agreement. In the absence of such 
agreement the remuneration must be fair and 
adequate. Under the Bankruptcy Ait, 1914, the 
following i barges are allowed— 

For preparing balance sheet, investigating 
accounts, etc., principal's time, exclusively so 
employed, per day of seven hours, including 
necessary affidavit, £\ Is. to £5 5s. 

Chief clerk's tune, 10s 6d. to £\ 11s 6d. 

Other clerk’s time, 7s. 6d. to 16s. 

These charges include stationery, except forms 
used. (See Audit and Auditors.) 

ACCOUNTANTS’ INDEMNITY INSURANCE.— 
For a full account of this newly-established species 
of insurant e, see Insurable Interest, Insurance. 

ACCOUNTS, FALSIFICATION OF.—This offence 
is a misdemeanour, and is punishable with penal 
servitude up to seven years. It cannot be tried 
summarily before a Magistrate or justices, but must 
be tried upon indictment, unless the offender is 
under sixteen years of age, t e., is not an adult. 

The Falsification of Accounts Act, 1875, sets out 
the offence as follows— 

“ If any i lerk, officer, or servant, or any person 
employed or acting in the capacity of a cle?k, 
officer, or servant .-dial! wilfully and with intent 
to defraud, destroy, alter, mutilate, or falsity 
any book, paper, writing, valuable security^ or 
account which belongs to or is in the possession 
of his employer, or has been received by him 
for or on behalf of his employer, or shall willuily 
and with intent to defraud make or concur in 
making any false entry in, or omit or alter, or 
concur in omitting or altering, any ftiateri*l 
particular from or m any such book, or any 
document or account, then in every such case 
the person so offending shall be guiJty of a 
misdemeanour.” v » 


use the letters F.C.A. or A.C.A. after their names. 
Full particulars as to membership are obtainable 
from the office of the Secretary, Moorgate Place, 
E.C? The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors (50 Gresham Street, E.C) is another 
active body following closely in* fhe footsteps of the 
Institute. The members of this last-named society 
are entitled to use the letters j^S.A.A. and A.S A.A. 
respectively. ^Other association* of accountants are 


It has been held that the falsification of a taxi¬ 
meter, which is a meChanical contrivance for 
recording an account, is the falsification* of an 
account, and that the driver of a taxi-cab banging 
to a company a servant within the aboji 
statifte. 4 € 

The falsification <?f accounts by directors, officers, 
•and members of public companies is provided for 
by section 82 of the Larceny A^t, I861,n*hich is 
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one of the*5€ctions of the Act of 1861, not repealed 
by the Larceny Act, 1916. 

( N.B .—In dealing with crUnidal offences •which 
are in any way connected with commercial affairs, 
the articles will, for obvious reasons, always be 
^confined within the narrowest possible limits) • 
ACCOUNTS OF TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY. 
—A trustee in ba»kruptcy must generally # pay all 
moneys received into the Bankruptcy Estates 
Account at the Bank of England. Tnc committee 
of inspection (q v ) may, however, authons^ him 
to open an account at a local bank, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade. Under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Art, 1914, it is imperative that the trustee 
should pay money which comes into his hands into 
the Bank of England or into a local bank in a 
special actount, for if he at any time retains £50 or 
more longer than ten days, he must, unless 
he can give a satisfactory reason for his default, 
pay interest at the rate of 20 per cent., and tan 
hate no claim for remuneration, and may be 
removed from his office by the Board of Trade 
He also, in that case, becomes liable to pay any 
expenses occasioned by reason of his default. No 
trustee in a bankruptcy may pay any sum received 
by him into lus private banking account He must, 
when so required by a creditor acting with the con- 
turrenee of one-sixth of the creditors, furnish a 
statement of account, and lie must keep proper 
books of account, minutes of proceedings, etc 
His cash book is audited by the committee of 
inspection not less than once every three months 
Every trustee must, at such times as may be pre¬ 
scribed, but not less than twice in each year of his 


paying debts and providing portions for fchildrA. 
If an •accumulation is directed beyond what the 
Act aJlows, the “excess goes # to th^ person who 
•would have been entitled if such accumulation 
had not been directed. The law with respect# 
to accumulation was not applicable to Scotland 
itfntil t$e year 1848. By an Act passed in 18^2, 
wlferfi money is directed to be accumulated for 
the purchase of land, such accumulation is only • 
permissible during the period mentioned in (3) above. 

ACETAL^-A colourless liquid produced by tife 
slow oxidation of alcohol under' the influence of 
dilute sulphuric acid and perefcide of manganese. 
It has a pleasant odour and a flavour resembling 
that of the hazel nut. Its #hcmical symbol as 
C 2 H4(OC 2 H5)i. Specific gravity, -821 ; boiling 
point, 105° C. It is a valuable rea^%nt in organic 
chemistry 

ACETIC ACID.—The sour principle in comnfbn 
vinegar. Pure acetic acid, wdiich is a crystalline 
solid at 16 7 C., is «btai»eri by distilling dry acetate 
of potassium and sulphuric, acid. Its cnemical 
symbol is C 2 II«0 2 Specific gravity, T(£>3 ; boiling 
point, 118° C. Acetic acid is employed as a solvent 
for resin, gelatine, and similar substances. It is 
also used medicinally as a caustic, and in the 
composition of smelling salts. But its main use lies 
in its salts, known as acetates, which are important 
in the arts, the most important being the acetate 
or sugar of lead, and the acetate of copper, 
commonly known as verdigris. 

ACETIC E T II E R. - Also known as “ ethyl 
at elate,” a colourless liquid prtq>ared by the addi¬ 
tion of a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid to a 


tenure of office, send to the Board of Trade, or as 
they direct, an account of his receipts and pay- 
ments as such trustee. Ihe account must be in a 
presenbod form, must be made in duplicate, and 
be verified by a statutory declaration in the pre¬ 
scribed form. Such account having been audited, 
one copy is filed and kept by the Board and the 
other copy is filed by the court. Each copy is to 
be open to the inspection of any creditor, or of the 
bankrupt, or of any person interested. (See also 
Trustee.) 

ACCOUNTS, ORGANISATION OF.—(See 

Organisation of Accounts.) 

ACCUMULATION.—This t is a term used legally 
to denote the light of a person to tie up Ins property 
fcf a fixed period, in order that it may increase in 
value, the whole being invested at compound 
interest. Until 1800 the period allowed for act umula- 
tioj| was the life or lives of persons in existence and 
• twenty-one years after. But an extraordinary will 
m#de by a Mr. Thcllusson pointed to the dangers 
which might arise from extreme wealth, if a very 
rich man could tic up his estate effectually for the 
full period then allowed by law On a moderate 
computation it was estimated that in the ordinary 
course of things the person who would ultimately 
benefit under this paiticular will would be richer 
than agy of the wot Id's millionaires of to-day. 
Cons&piently an A(t was passed in 1800 called the 
TlTellusson Act, and undet it the act umulation of 
income can now only be directed (1) during the life 
of the Settlor and twenty-one years after , or (2) 
durin^lhe minority of a person pr persons living 
rf^the time of the deatE of the settlor; or (3) 
during the minority or respective nnnorities^of a 
pergon or persons who, if of fHU age, would have 
been absolutely entitled ynder the settlement.* 
There Ate certain exceptions as to provisions for 


mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. This sub¬ 
sume has a pleasant fruity odour, and is used for 
flavouring sw'^ts, wines, perfumes, etc. 

ACETYLENE.—A colourless and rather heavy 
gas, with an unpleasant odour when not absolutely 
pure. It is a powerful illummant with an intcflsclv 
white flame, and is much used for bicycle and* 
motor lamps, miltfary searchlights, etc!, as well as 
foi street and domestic illumination, for which 
purpose it is frequently added to coal gas. Jt is 
made with the greatest ease by the decomposition 
of carbi.le of calcium by means of water. It# 
manufaituie for commercial purposes dates from 
about 1895. Acetylene gas is highly explosiv?, and 
great care is required in th£ use of it. It is also 
used for welding metals of all descriptions, as b>* 
its use, in conjunction with the oxygen flame, the 
most intense heat (the electric arc excepted) is 
generated. Its use m recent fears, for this reason, 
has immensely increased. 

A COMPTfi.— French, on account; means 
payment in pait 

ACONITE.—A genus of plants of the order 
Ranunculacea \ They arc natives of Europe, Asia, 
and North America, but the woolly aconite, or 
monk’s-hood, is probably a native of Britain. The 
last-named variety is sometimes known as wolf’s- 
bane. All species arc violently poisonous in all 
their parts, but a toncture of tne root is used 
mediotnally in cases of heart disease. 

ACONITINE.—The essential principle of aconite 
nd one of the most powerful poisons known. If 
pplied to the skin it produces a tingling followed 
by numbness, anc^ on that account may be used 
with advantage for neuralgia, lumbago, and 
rheumatism. , * 

ACQUITTANCE.—4. discharge in writirfg of a 
debt or a sunt of nfoney^due. In case of proof of 
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fr^id or^nistake, an acquittance- may be re-opened 
and the settlement set aside. , 

ACRE. —Th^ original meaning «of this word was 
a field, or piece of open ground. Its meaning is now • 
restricted to a measure of l$md. 

• The English statute acre consists of 4,840 square 
yards. There are 640 acres in a square %nfte. '1 tiq 
Irhti acre is larger than the English, 100 Id the* 
-former being equal to 162 of the latter. The 
^Scottish acre is also larger than the English, 48 of 
tl^e former being equal to 61 of the latter. The 
English statute acre is equal to ^abou* two-fifths 
(0*40467) of the Frqpch hectare, which is now the 
principal unit of land measure in most of the 
countries o4 the world. The English acre is adopted 
in*the United States of Amenta. 

ACT OF ^ANKRIJPTCY. — Preliminary. A 
d?b*or commits an act of bankruptcy when he 
doqg, or refrains from doing, any one of certain 
things which a A clearly defined by statute. It is 
upon an act of bankruptcy that a petition must be 
founded* The mere fact* that a debtor owes his 
creditor a sum qf money docs not justify the 
institution ot bankruptcy proceedings : he must do 
something which shows his inability to j>ay his debts 
generally. 

Ihe various acts of bankiuptey will now be 
dealt with in order, as set out m the Baiikiuptcv 
Ait, 1914 

A debtor commits such an act 

(a) If in England or elsewhere he tnahrs a con¬ 
veyance or assignment of his property to a trustee or 
trustees for the benefit of his creditors generally 

This act of bankruptcy may be committed any¬ 
where. So an assignment by an Englishman in 
America would be an act of bankruptcy. Ihe con¬ 
veyance, however, must be intended to operate 
according to our law. If it were executed by a 
foreigner domiciled abioad in his own country, it 
woul<i not be a conveyance o» assignment within 
the meaning of the English Bankiuptey Act. The 
“ conveyance or assignment" which is leferred to 
may come about by operation <Jf law 'thus, a 
declaration of trust operates as an assignment, as 
wher£, for instance, a debtor executes a deed under 
wjiich he undertakes to stand possessed of all lease¬ 
holds for his creditors, and to convey the same as 
• certain^rustees £hall appoint. The assignment need 
not be for trade creditqjs only, and the fact that it 
i^ unstamped and is not icgistered as a deed of 
arrangenfcnt (see f>p.ED of Arrangement) docs not 
prevent its being made use of as an act of bank¬ 
ruptcy. It is well established, however, that a 
creditor who is party*or privy to a deed of this 
character cannot rely on it as an act of bankruptcy 
unless (a) his assent has been obtained by fraud ; 
or ( b ) the deed contains a provision which gives an 
•advantage to one creditor over the othcis. The 
assent of a creditor cannot, however, be inferred 
merely from the fact that lie was present at 
the meeting at which the debtor •announced his ’ 
intention to make it. 

(b) If m England or elsewhere he makes a fraudu¬ 
lent conveyance, gift, delivery, ur transfer of his 
property, or of any part thereof. 

The kind of transaction which is here referred to 
may be thus described Suppose a man secretly * 
assigns all his assets to another, but still continues 
to trade in his own name. When o creditor came to 
obtain payment of a debt, it would obviously be 
convenfcqt for tht debtor to be able to rely upon 
the assignment; but by an Act'passed in the reign 


of Elixabeth. such a transaction is utterly $oid as 
being a fraud on creditors. This is one kind of 
transfer of proper^ Mhich is declared to be an act 
of bankruptcy by the above provision. A con¬ 
veyance *bf property made bond fide and for good 
cor^idcration is, however, valid, because in that i 
case the croditors of the trader can obtain satis¬ 
faction ef their .debts from the consideration which 
the trader obtained. The assign/hent of tnn whole 
of a man's property for the benefit of one or more 
creditors is fraudulent, because it defeats the rights 
of the creditors who arc excluded ; but if the 
assignment is made in considet ation of a sub¬ 
stantial present advance, it is not fraudulent, if the 
advancf was made to enable the debtor to continue 
his business. As it is the object of the legislature to 
prevent a man putting lus property out of the reach 
of his creditors, the fact that the debt which he 
desires to secure is much less in value than tfie pro¬ 
perty assigned does not prevent the assignment 
being an act of bankiuptey , and the exception of 
a pait of his piopcrty, if it is merely colourable, 
will not make the assignment lawful, if the dcbtoi 
assigns only part of his property, it must be proved 
that it was fraudulent; whcieas if all the property 
is assigned, fraud is presumed. Assignments of pait 
of the piopcrty usually occur on the evo of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and it lias been decided that if made when 
the debtor knows the bankruptcy is impending, they 
are fraudulent, as being intended to favour one 
creditor oi a group of creditors. (Sec Fraudulent 
Preference) 

(c) If in England or ehewhere he makes any con¬ 
veyance or transfer of his property, or any part 
thereof, or creates any charge thereon which would 
under this or any other Act be void as a fraudulent 
preference if he were adjudged bankrupt. 

'1 Ins “act of bankruptcy " is fully dealt with 
under the heading of Fraudulent Preference. 

(d) // with intent to defeat or delay his creditors 
he does any of the following things, namely, departs 
out of England, or, being out of England, remains 
out of England, or departs from hts dwelling-house 
or otherwise absents hlhiself, or begins to keep house. 

To establish this act of bankruptcy, it is necessary 
to prove the intent to defeat or delay the creditors. 

If a debtor knows that the consequence of his going 
abroad will be to defeat or delay certain creditors, 
he will be held to havfc gone abroad with that 
intention, although no creditor is actually delayed 

It is the “ intent " which is important; for the 
fact of the debtor having departed from home iq, 
itself announces nothing. He may have gone away 
for many reasons. Again, the action of an Lnglidfi- 
man in leaving England after the service of a writ 
is much more suspicious than that of a foreigner 
leaving England to go to his own country. A debtor 
will be held to absent himself if he makes it difficult 
foi creditors to ascertain his whereabouts by sfc:rctly # 
changing his abode, and by assuming an alias. The 
debtor who gives orders that he is to be denied to 
creditors or others will be held to “ keep house," if 
it is shown that a creditor was unable to sec film. 

(c) If execution against him has been levied by 
seizure of his goods under ptveess tn an action in any 
court, or in any civil proceeding in the High ffourt, 
and the goods have been either sold or held the 
sheriff for twenty-one days: 0 

Ftvtfded that, where anhntcrplcader summons ha9 
been taken out ui regard to the goods seize#, the time 
elflpsmg btfwccn the #ate at which such summons Is 
taken *oul and the date at which the proceedings on 
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such summons are finally disposed of, settled, or A stay of execution raises the question whether 
abandoned shall not be taken into account in the amount of the judgment debt is really due, and 

calculating such period of twtntyone days. , it, therefore, operates to privent the issue of a 

If a debtor allows his goods to be taken in execu- • bankruptcy notice. When the sheriff makes a levy 
tion in order to satisfy a debt, it is obvious that his for the purposes of an execution, a third person 

e affairs must be in a parlous condition. Cc#se- sometimes comes forward and cltims that the goods 

quently if goods are seized by the sheriff, it is an are his f rdperty. In that case the sheriff must inter¬ 

act of bankruptcy to allow him to hold them-for plead. Where goods taken in execution are claimed 
twenty-one days; or for the debtor to allow the by a third party, and an interpleader order is made/ 

goods to be sold after being seized. Sometimes, under which the sheriff withdraws, " execution has 

however, there is a dispute as to whether th<» goods been stayed." and a notice cannot issue. • 

really belong to the debtor. In these circumstances The notfte may only issue for the amount for 

there are what are termed " interpleader ” pro- which the creditor is entitled to issue execution, 

ceedings, that is to say, the court may be asked to Two judgments cannot be included in one notice ; 

say to whom the goods really belong. Shquld the but the notice may issue wtgm final jhdgment^is 

goods turn out to belong to someone else, this entered for part of the clainj endorsed on the writ, 

would not be an act of bankruptcy. although leave to defend is giwen as to tfe 

(f) If he files in the court a declaration of his remainder. As a married woman carrying dn a 

inability to pay his debts or presents a bankruptcy trade or business can be mdtle bankrupt, a b#nk- 
petition against himself. ruptcy notice in respect of any final judgment or 

• If a debtor files a declaration that he is unable to order obtained amins^ jjer, even if the judgment 

pay his debts, he gives notice to persons who are or order is limited to her separate property, can be 

likely to deal witji him that he is insolvent. The served upon her. A bankruifteysioticascrved upon 

declaration must be signed by either a solicitor, an infant is of n<^ effect; but if the infant is a 

a justice of the peace, an official receiver, or the member of a partnership firm, and a judgment or 
registrar of the court. oriier is obtained against the firm, bankruptcy pro- 

(g) If a creditor has obtained a final judgment ceedings may be taken against the firm other than 

or final order against him ‘or any amount, and. the infant partner, though they cannot be taken 

execution thereon not having been staved, has served against him A notice may be served on a partner- 

ox Aim i« England, or, by leave of the court, else- ship firm in the firm’s name. Forms of bankruptcy 

where, a bankruptcy notice under this Act; and he notices arc to be found tn the text-books on 

does not, within seven days after service of the notice, bankruptcy. They must be strictly complied with 

i» case the service is effected in England, and in (h) If the debtor gives notice to any of his creditors 
case the service is effected elsewhere, then within that lie has suspended or that he is about to suspend, 

the time limited in that behalf by the order giving payment of his deb’s 

leave to effect the service, either comply with the The declaration of inability to pay debts may 
requirements of the notice or satisfy the court that amount to an act of bankruptcy, as a notice to 

As Aas a counterclaim, set-off, or cross demand which suspend payment The following announcements 

equals or exceeds the amount of the judgment debt or have been held to amount to acts of bankruptcy : 

sum ordered ta be paid, and which he could not set " Being unable to meet my engagements a* they 

up in the action in which the judgment was obtained, fall due, 1 invite your attendance at the Guildhall 

or the proceedings in which the order was obtained Tavern on Wednesday next, at 3 p irn, when 1 will 

This is the act of bankruptcy upon which most submit a statenfent of my position for your con- 

petitions are founded. • sideration and decision." ” I am sorry to inform 

Any person who is, for the time being, entitled you that from my losses ... 1 find myself in 

to enforce a final judgment or final order is deemed difficulties I, therefore, consider it my best plan 

to be a creditor who has obtained a final judgment to call a meeting of my creditors. . . . Hoping 

nr final order. The effect of the law is that if a man for your forbearance.” But it was held net to be • 

has a judgment against'him for any sum which an act of bankruptcy wheat the debtoi's solicitors 

Jic cannot pay, he may have a petition presented wrote : " We think it well to repeat what we stat»d 

against him, unless he satisfies the court that he has to you at our interview, that a I’eceiving order will 

a counterclaim which equals or exceeds the amount be applied for immediately execution is issued." 
of the judgment debt. A “final judgment" or A notice under this section #iay be given orally to 

c "Sinai order " is any judgment or order upon a single creditor. It must mean that the debtor 

which the creditor may issue execution. Thus, intends to deal with Ins creditors collectively, and 

where the creditor issues execution for the judg- not merely with one or more individuals, 

ment debt without costs, this is a final judgment. The above “ acts of bankruptcy " arc those set 
A bankruptcy notice cannot tie founded, how- out in Section 1, sub-section 1, of the Bankruptcy 

ever, Am a consent order to pay taxed costs in an Act, 1914 It is necessary, however, to notice, in 

' action for specific performance ; nor upon an order addition. Section 107, sub-section 4, of the Act, 

dismissing an action for want of prosecution, and which provides— 

payment of costs by the plaintiff; nor upon an " Where, under Section 5 of the Debtors Act, 

order'enforcing an award. Where an agreement is 1869, application is made by a judgment creditor 

substituted for the judgment, the right to issue a (9 a court having bankruptcy jurisdiction for the 

bankruptcy is lost. Soowhere a bankruptcy notice committal ol a judgment ejebtor, the court may, 

founded on a judgment debt was withdrawn in con- if it thinks fit, decline to commit, and in lieu 

si delation of a part payment, an agreement was c thereof, with the consent of the judgment creditor 
• made by the debtor to pay thevbalance by instal- and on payment by him of the prescribed lee, 

ijnents. Upon the debtormaking default inlaying make a receiving order against the debtor. In 

an instalment, it was decider! that a bankruptcy such case life judgment debtor shall bo deemed 

notice could not issue in respect of thee balance pf to have committed an act of bankruptcy at the 

the instalments, which wis under £50. 1 time the ..order, is made. hnd the provisions of 
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this Act, except Part VII th^eof, shall apply 
vs if dor references to the presentation of a 
petition by or against a person there wer# sub¬ 
stituted reference# to the n&king of such a 
receiving order.” ^ • 

Part VII of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, is that 
which refers to bankruptcy offences (q.%.). 

ACT OF GOD .—This is a term which, gbjeralty f 
speaking, signifies some unforeseen occurrence 
• natural cause which could not have been pi even ted 
by any reasonable foresight. It occurs most fre¬ 
quently in bills of lading and charter parties (^e.). 
No person is legally responsible for lots resulting 
from an Act of GcW, unless special provision has 
been made by a contract entered into between 
parties thlt liability shall not be excused for any 
reason whatever. The same meaning and signi¬ 
ficance are attached to the term " force majeure ” 
JM OF HONOUR.—A term used when a person 
nohalready liaise ash party upon a bill, which has 
been dishonoured, accepts or pavs it for the honour 
of (that is, to save the jeyutat^pn of) the drawer 
or one\>f the indorsers. 


provides that the personal rep/esentativf of a 
deceased person can sue for damages for the benefit 
of his near relatives if his death was caused by 
circumBtances of hucti a character that he would 
himself, if he had lived, have had a cause of action 
on aceoifnt of the injuries received by him. Action 
muft be taken within six months of the death by' 
the representatives of the deceased, otherwise 
those parties who would benefit by thefdamagef 
awarded, if any, are entitled to bring an action 
themselves. 

By*the Employers Liability Act, 1880, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, a right of 
action, or an award on arbitration, is given to the 
representatives of a workman killed in the ordinary 
course qf his employment. The articles dealing with 
these two Acts must be consulted upon this point. 

The maxim is not applicable in Scotch law 
because the right of action transmits against the 
representative of a wrong-doer, in so far as they 
benefit by the succession to the deceased. Likewise 
a claim for damages transmits to the representatives 
of the sufferer. 


ACTIO PERSONAUS MORITUR CUM PER¬ 
SONA. —Tms is a legal maxim#which signifies that 
a personal action dies with the person, $ e., if cither 
of the parties concerned in a matter dies, the right 
of action is at an end. The operation of the rule 
is now limited to torts, that is, to wrongs inde¬ 
pendent of contract, which aie not tnable by 
criminal process, and even tins limitation has been 
further narrowed by statute. 

Causes of action arising out of a contract are 
quite as much “ personal ” actions as those arising 
out of a tort, but with the exception of actions for 
breach of promise of marriage, and for purely per- 
• sonal contracts, such as the hiring of a servant, 
etc., the maxim does not apply to them. As far 
as an action for breach of piomisc of marriage is 
concerned, it has been generally accepted that if 
the plaintiff was able to prove«spcrial damage, the 
maxim did not even apply in such a c ase. This 
point must he considered as on$ of great doubt, 
owing to the dicta in the case of Quirk v. Thomas, 
1916, 1 K.B. 516 With the two exceptions just 
noticed, therefore, if one of the paitics to a con¬ 
tract dies, and an action has to be brought subse¬ 
quently upon tl^e contra* t, the exec utor or admims- 
• trator «f the deceased peison is entitled to sue or 
to be sued upon it. Hut the rule w.is always the 
Opposite as to torts. No matter how great the 
injury done or sftflcicd, the death of cither party 
at once put an end to any cause of action. 

The statutory exceptions to the common law 
rule, so far as the real and personal estate of a 
deceased person are concerned, are contained in 
two Acts of Parliament, one of the ieign of 
Edward III, and the other of flic ieign T>f 
William IV. The combined cffe< t of these statutes 
and the judicial interpretation placed upon them is 
that executors and administrators have, now the 
same rights of action, and are liable themselves to 
be sued m the same mannei, as the deceased 
testators or intestates. The injury must have been 
done within six months of the death, and the action 
must be brought within six months after the tune 
when the executors or administrators have entered 
upon#their office. • • 

The mast general and important exception, how¬ 
ever, is that created by the pissing of what is 
known as Lord Campbell's Act in f846. The Act, 
which fc»s amenefed b^ anothei^Act passed m 1864, 


ACTION.—A common definition of an action is 
” a civil proceeding commenced by writ, or in such 
othei manner as may be prcsuibed by rules of 
court." I he " Rules of Court " mean those rules 
and regulations which are made in accordance with 
statutory powers for the orderly conduct of actions, 
and without which the administration of the law 
would be ieduced to a state of chaos. Action may 
be taken, under certain conditions, either in the 
High Court or in the proper county court. But 
a plaintiff must be careful to choose the county 
couit if the action is one that can properly be tried 
there, or he may find himself mulcted in the costs 
of the proceedings, even though he happens to be 
successful in establishing his claim. By Section 116 
of the County Courts Act, 1888, it is enacted, 
“ with respect to any action brought in the High 
Court which could have been commenced in the 
County Court, the following piovisions shall apply : 
if in an action founded on contract the plaintiff 
shall recover a sujp less than twenty pounds, he 
shall not be entitled to any c osts of the action, and 
if he shall recover a sum of twenty pounds or up¬ 
wards, but less than fifty pounds, he shall not be 
entitled to any moie costs than he would have 
been entitled to if thc«ciclion had been brought in 
a county court; unless a Judge of the High Court 
certifies there was sufficient reason foi bringing tlife 
action in that couit, -r unless the High Court or 
a Judge thereof at Chambers shall by order alio* 
costs." If the action is one of tort, a similar r\jle 
applies, but the amounts are ten and twenty 
pounds respectively, instead of twenty and fiftjj. 
An action may be commenced in the High Court, 
and afterwards remitted to a county court, unless 
one of the parties can show good reason wj^y the 
case; should not be sent for trial to a county courh* 
The jurisdiction of county courts in Chancery cases 
is applicable where the value of the matter in dis¬ 
pute does not exceed ^500. In the windin%up of 
joint stock companies, the jurisdiction of certain 
county courts extends to those companies whoilfc 
capital does not exceed £t0,000. There are a few 
cases, notably breach of promise of marriage* libel, 
and slander, which must be commenced in tWTiigh 
Court, though thty may be afterwards remitted tc* 
the county court. (Sec Remitted Action.) By A 
Act passed in 1903, which came into for$e in 1905, 
the jurisdiction of the county court has been 
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extended, in most cases, to claims up to ^100, 
insteac. of ^50 as formerly. Consequently, unless 
there is some very special reason to the contrary, 
or unles; it is pretty certain that judgment*can be 
obtained under Order XIV (, q.v .), no claim tor an 
amount less than ^100 should be commenced in 
the High Court. For many years it has been pro¬ 
posed to make drastic changes in these rules, but 
so far z*> legislation has provided otherwise than 
as above stated. (See Countoc,£ourts.) 

As to the division of thg^fugh Court in which 
action should be taken, Court. • 

Although it is not legaflyfequisite, any person 
who contemplates instituting proceedings should, 
as a precautionary measure, communicate, either 
personally or through a solicitor, with the proposed 
defendant, stating generally the nature of his or 
her grievance and the remedy demanded. The 
absence of any such communication is likely to be 
severely commented upon at the trial of the action, 
if such trial ever takes place. 

%\n action is commenced in the High Court by 
a writ of summons, which is a command to the 
defendant to appear and answer to a claim made 
by the plaintiff. (See Writ.) The nature of the 
claim is briefly stated in the indorsement of the 
writ. Before any further step can be taken the 
writ must be served ( i.e ., brought to the notice or 
knowledge of the defendant). The service may 
be either personal or through an agent who has 
authority to accept service. If good grounds are 
shown of failure to serve the writ, e g., by reason 
of the defendant keeping out of the way, an order 
rnay be obtained for substituted service, x.e., the 
court may direct in what manner service shall be 
made so as to bind the defendant. Within eight 
days of service the defendant must make up his 
mind whether he will allow judgment to go against 
him by default or whether ho will contest the i laim. 
In the former case he does nothing, anti after the 
allotted time the plaintiff is at liberty to sign 
judgment against him. If there is a claim for 
damages, these are assessed in the sheriff’s tourt 
[q.v.). If the case is to be contested, the defendant 
must enter an appearance (^tc). The sequel will 
depend upon the nature of the indorsement and 
the defence which is set up. In some cases, 
especially in actions on bills of exchange, or when 
the claim is for tho amoAnt of goods sold and 
delivered, the whole matter may be quickly dis- 
sed of by what is known as procedure under 
der XIV (q v.). But if this course is not possible, 
foe procedure to be followed is decided by a Master 
o^thc High Court, upon what is known as a sum¬ 
mons for directions. Generally, the plaintiff will 
be ordered to deliver to the defendant a document 
called a statement of claim, in which all the par¬ 
ticulars of the causo of action outlined in the 
indorsement of the writ will be fully detailed. 
.The defendant, in turn, will be ordered to deliver 
his defence, with full particulars, and, in addition, 
will have to state any set-olf [q v.) or counterclaim 
( q.v .) iyhich he desires to raise against the plaintiff. 
To this the plaintiff sometimes replies as far as the 
defence and set-off arc concerned, and also states 
his own defence to the counter! hum, it any. These 
are celled the pleadings in the action. If there 
are Shelters engaged, these pleadings will be 
“served, or delivered through the^post, if so agreed, 
f?om one to the other, ana the parties will bo made 
acquainted with the progress of the proceedings 
by their respective solicitors. If a defcVidaq^ fails 


to put in a defence, there will be an order 
for an assessment of damages in the sheriff's coffh. 
A practice has arisen quite recently under which 
cases of minor Importance "and involving small 
9 amounts are referred to a master (q.v.), and this 
has the same legal effect as an ordinary trial. ]£ 
is admittedly a most expeditiouf method of dealing 
# with claims, and has proved very satisfactory to 
litigants. 

Many other steps may have to be taken before* 
the case comes on for trial. Thus, if there are 
documents connected with the case to whiCh 
reference ought to be made, each party must allow 
the other to inspect and take copies of them, and 
it may be required of each party that %n affidavit 
(q.v.) of documents shall be mnde, so that one may 
not spring a surprise upon tMfe other at the hearing 
of the case. Again, in order to cllar the gr^piM 
and leave the issue to be triec^as simple as possible, 
either the plaintiff or the defendant may obtaiifan 
order to put certain interrogatories (q.v.) to his 
opponent, t.e., qut6tioi*6 «s to matters relevant to 
the case in dispute, whicty questions must be 
answered on oath, and may be‘used ^t the trial. 
Again, after certaift stages have been reached, a 
case may be sent to an Official Referee (?t/.). 
When all these preliminaries have been satisfied, 
the case is set down for heanng and the trial comes 
on in due course. Of course, there are certain fees 
to pay at almost every step, but these are not set 
out here. 

A plaintiff may always discontinue his action 
and a defendant may always apply to withdraw 
his defence at any time before the trial takes place. 
This can only be done upon teims, but the pro¬ 
cedure is of too technical a character to be 
detailed here. (Sec Abandonment of Action ) 

At the trial all the points raised by the parties 
in the pleadings are adjudicated upon, and judg¬ 
ment is pronounced. The nature of the judgment 
depends entirely uf>on the claim set up U the 
plaintiff fails to make out his case, judgment iS 
given against hir», and he is generally condemned 
in the costs of the pioceedings If, on the other 
hand, he succeeds, he obtains an order for /elief, 

‘ varying according to circumstances. In most cases 
of contract or toit the relict takes the form of Sn 
award of damages in money. Rut jt is open to the 
court in some cases, c g., the sale of goods, t<5 decree 
what is known as specific performance (q v.). It may 
also order, if it thinks fit, that thj contract shall Bte 
rescinded. 

In partnership actions the judgment may order 
a dissolution of the partnership, and an account to 
be taken of the transactions between the partners. 
Another form of relief is injunction (qv.), which is 
the converse of specific performance The defendant 
is thereupon ordered to refrain from doing certain 
things which he has claimed to have a right to do. 
Tins is the ordinary foim of judgment, either alone 
or in addition ^to an account, which a successful 
plaintiff obtains m cases of patents, copyright, etc. 
In cases of interpleader (qv.), the court decides 
which of two parties is entitled to goods, etc., 
which are held by a third or independent person. 

A judgment would be of little or no value unless 
the court gave special means of enforcing it. If it 
' consists of an order to do, or to refrain from floing, 
certain things, tfw? party in default renders himself 
liable, unless h$ obeys the order, to have a writ of 
attachment (q.v.) issued against him for con^jmpt of 
court (q.v.), and he ©ay be ordered to be imprisoned 
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during the court’s pleasure or until Up obeys the 
juogmeift But if the judgment is an award of 
money damages, a yrit of execution is the'usual 
mode in whiai it is enforced. The most common 
form is that known as a writ of ft. fa. —a contrac¬ 
tion of fieri facias (a.v.) —which commands the 
sheriff to seize and sell the goods of thfe debtor in 
satisfaction of the debt. If the order commands • 
that the lands of the debtor are to be seized,*it is 

• called a writ of elegit ( q.v .). When satisfaction can¬ 
not be obtained in either of these ways, and the 
debtor is entitled to receive mone/frompny source, 
there is a method of attaching his interest by what 
is known as equitable execution. A receiver (q v.) 
is appointed who is empowered to collect the debt 
affd take what is rifecessary to meet the claims of 
the creditor. Again*if it appears that there are 
effects owing tit the debtor, a garnishee order (qv.) 
may be obtained, uiyler which the debtors of the 
debtor will be Compelled to pay over the amount 
of their debts to the creditor instead of to the 
debtor* and will obtain % •disclrftrge for so doing. 
If the debtor is entitled to any stocks, shares, etc., 
a chargingj&rder *(q v.) will sometimes be granted, 
which will have the eflect of jfrevcnting luin from 
dealing with the same without due notice to the 
creditor. In order to arrive at a true state of a 
debtor’s financial position, the debtor may be 
required to submit to an examination as to lus 
means. When all these efforts to enforce payment 
have failed, a judgment trcdilor sometimes selves 
a bankruptcy notice upon the judgment debtor, 
and unless tlus is satisfied by payment or otherwise, 
bankruptcy proceedings may ensue. (See Act of 
Bankruptcy.) 

# Lastly, if a debtor is contumacious, and refuses 
to pay his judgment debts, and if it is proved that 
he has had the means of doing so since the date of 
the judgment, he may be brought up before the 
couit upon a judgment summons, and sentenced 
to a* term of imprisonment for any petiod not 
exceeding six weeks 

When action is taken in a couifty court, the pro¬ 
ceedings are commenced by what is called a plaint, 
or, lit certain cases where the claim is for a liqui¬ 
dated amount, by a default summons (qv ) There 
ate special rules as to cases under the Employers 
Liability Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 

* Act, wnich must be commenced in a county couit. 
But generally the steps m a county <ouit action, 
Acept t%at thcre,are no formal pleadings as in the 
High Court, are similar to those in a High Court 
action, and judgments may be enforced in the 
same manner as detailed above 

An appeal may be brought from a decision of 
the Hign Court to the Couit of Appeal, and after¬ 
wards from the Court of Appeal to the House of 
Lords. From a county court an appeal lies to a 
Divisional Court of the King's Bench Division, a 
tribunal composed of two or three judges There 
is no appeal without the leave of tiie county court 
judge, in cases where the sub|eet-matter in dispute 
is of less value than £20, and in all cases the appeal 
must be from the decision of the judge upon a 
point of law and not of fact. It has been piojJbsed 
to extend this right of appeal by various bills 
which have as yet faffed to pass through Parlia- v 
ment * (See County CoffkTs) No appeal from 
a county court can go beyond thg Divisional Court 
without special leave; but important cases have 
gone ngt only tQ the Court of Appeal, but also 
to the 'House of Lords. Appeals under the 


workmen's compensation Act go direc^ ftbtn the 
county court to the Court of Appeal. 

Generally spcalpngi no person can sue' the Crown 
directly in respect of any grievance or demand. 
But provision is made by the Petitions of Right 
Act, 1860, by which an aggrieved person may, 
ap|Ry for permission to sue ; and if there appears 
to be a pnmd facie claim set up, leave will be 
granted* to prosecute an actidh and, ffter the 
technical preliminaries have been satisfied, the case 
will proceed like any other action at law. 

Wifh the exception of foreign ambassadors and 
the members of their Buites, the English courts 
have, in general, jurisdiction—and, therefore, an 
action at law can be maintained—over all persons 
resident in this country, in respect of all trans¬ 
actions therein. If an alien settles in England, and 
has a fixed determination of making his permanent 
home here, he is said to possess an English domicil 
(q.v.), and it is immateual whether he intends to 
become a natuiahsed citizen or not. Aliens who are 
not domiciled are subject in all respects to the law 
of England so long as they are resident here; and 
it is the general opinion, although the point is not 
quite free from doubt, that their capacity to enter 
into the ordinary mercantile contracts is governed 
by the law of this country when the contracts are 
mad* in England. In other matters the capacity to 
contract is determined by the law of the domicil. 
For example, a domiciled Frenchman cannot con¬ 
tract a valid marriage in England unless he has the 
capa< ity to do so by the law of Franco. The above 
remaiks refer to conditions existing in time of 
peace In tune of war, special legislation may 
make all the differem e in the woild. (See Alien.) 

When, however, a contract is made between two 
persons with respect to a transaction to be carried 
out in another country, two other questions arise— 

(1) In whn h country is an action to be brought 

for bleach of the contract P 

(2) What are the rights and liabilities which 

anse under the contract ? 

In tlie first place, it must be noticed that the 
English courts willtefuse to entertain any jurisdic¬ 
tion as to any < ontract concerning land abroad. 
This is on the giound that it would be impossible 
to give effect to a judgment which might not be 
in hairnony with the ideas and the law of the 
country m which the l«f»d was situated. Thus, if a 
dispute arises as to immovable piopcity, that is 
land, in Fiance, the mu ties must lesort to the 
French courts for a settlement of their differences, 
even though the parties to the suit are resident in " 
England The same rule ajiphes if the land is«n 
Scotland or Canada, for since the systems of law 
of these countries are difieicnt from the law erf 
England, their law is considered as much foreign 
law as the L w of France. 

A contract relating to movable property i% valid 
in all part; of the world, if it is valid by the law oi* 
the country where it is made ; and for this purpose 
a contract is supposed to be made at the place 
where an acceptance of an offer is signified. tThere- 
forc, if a contract is made abroad between two 
aliens (qv), or between pn Englishman and an 
alien, who afterwards take up their residence in 
this country, an action may be brought upotit in 
an English court. But if the plaintiff <mly is 
resident in England, the possibility of bringing V 
actioif in an English court will depend upon whether 
service of the wnf can be effected *upon the 
defendant. The cases ip which this can bq done 
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arc fu% set out in Order XI of the Rules of the 
Supreme Cfcurt, and are of too technical a character 
to be discussed in detail 114 tjje present work. 
If the English courts refuse to entertain jifVisdic* 
tion, the plaintiff must have recourse for any 
^remedy to the courts of the country in which the 
defendant resides. (See Conflict of Laws.) • 

In the case of a tort committed abroad, the 
English dburts wiltonly assume jurisdiction*if both 
the parties are in this country, when it is shown 
that the act complained of is illegal in this country 
and wrongful by the law of the country in fohich 
it was committed. 

When an action is brought in a foreign country 
and judgment is obtained against a defendant who 
is resident in England, and has no property in the 
country where the judgment is pronounced, an 
actios may be brought upon the judgment in this 
country, and unless any irregularity or fraud is 
proved, it will be enforced here. But as the foreign 
judgment, unlike an English judgment, is only in 
the nature of a simple contract, action must be 
taken upon it within six years. An English plaintiff 
who obtains a judgment in any English court 
against a person, alien or other, resident abroad, 
can obtain similar satisfaction in the majority of 
civilised states by taking appropriate remedies. 

ACTION ABROAD. —(See Action, Conflict op 
Laws.) 

ACTION IN PERSONAM.—(See International 
Law.) 

ACTION IN REM.—(See International Law.) 

ACTIVE BONDS. —By active bond is meant a 
bond which bears a fixed rate of interest. Practically 
ninety-nine bonds out of every hundred do in ellcct 
bear a fixod rate of interest, and the term " active 
bond " is used in contradistinction to deferred bond, 
which is an obligation ot a government, municipality, 
or company (usually the last named), the rate of 
interest on which gradually increases up to a certain 
specified rate, when it is exchanged for an active 
bond at the fixed regular rate. 'I he term “ active " 
before the words “ bond " or “ shares " is some¬ 
times used to denote that dealings in that security 
are frequent. 

ACTIVE CIRCULATION.—The notes which arc 
in circulation, \.t., notes which have been issued 
from a bank of issue and are in the hands of the 
public, as distinguished frofti those which, though 
printed and complete, arc in the possession of the 

* ifeuing bank. 

ACTIVE PARTNER.—The member of a partner- 
mL ‘ fffkip who takes a teal part in the working of a 
business concern. He is, in this respect, opposed 111 

* character to a dormant or sleeping partner, or to a 
limited partner. (See Partnership) 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. —Statutes or Acts of 
Parliament are laws made by the Sovereign, with 
the advice and consent of the I.oids spiritual and 
^temporal, and the Commons, in Parliament 
assembled (Blackstone’s Commentaries). Acts of 
Parliament are either (1) public, (2) local or 
special or (3) private or personal. Public Acts 
are "those which affect the whole realm or 
important parts of it. 1 , 00 al Acts, which are very 
numerous, and have been, since 1798, printed 
in separate volumes from those which contain 
the prolic Acts, concern pai titular localities, as 
^|ilway or gas and wateu Acts. ^Private Acts con¬ 
cern individuals and fammes only, as Acts natural¬ 
ising a peAty, dissolving a iLarriage, or settling 
particular estates, and tfcey may be eithrr (a) 
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printed or ( b ) not printed. The Royal j^ssent ±0 
a Bill is given bv the Sovereign in person or Dy 
comnilssion. If tqe Royal As^nt is erven by com- 
9 mission, it can only be given to suen Bills as are 
included in a schedule annexed to the commission. 
Formal promulgation is not necessary to make atf 
Act binding. It begins to operate from the time 
•when *t receives the Royal Assent, unless some 
other time is fixed for the purpose by the Act itself. t 
Where an Act is expressed to come into operation 
on a particular day, it comes into operation imme¬ 
diately on Vie expiration of the previous day. The 
ancient Acts of the Scotch Pyliament were pro¬ 
claimed in all the county towns, burghs, and even 
in the baron courts. This mode of promulgation 
was, however, gradually dr^p^ed as the use bf 
printing became common ; and in 1^1 an Act was 
passed declaring publication at the Market C*os*s 
of Edinburgh to be sufficient.# England, in an £ct 
of Parliament, includes Wales add Berwick-on- 
Twecd. About 20,000 Acts of Parliament (not 
including local and*pers0n!l Acts) have bee»passed 
since Parliament began, the earliest being the 
Statute of Merton (20 Hen. Ill, clis. 1-fa) passed in 
1235, and of these *about 2,500 still stand wholly 
or partly unrepealed. 

In the construction of Acts of Parliament, the 
first and most elementary rule to be applied is 
that the words and phrases are used in their 
technical meaning if they have acquired one, and 
in their popular meaning if they have not, and that 
the phrases and sentences are to be construed 
according to the rules of grammar. Formerly, the 
Bill was, at one of its stages, engrossed without 
punctuation, on parchment, but as neither the 
marginal notes nor the punctuation appeared on 
the roll, they formed no part of the Act. This 
practice was discontinued in 1849, since which time 
the record of the statutes is a copy printed on 
vellum by the Kmg|s printer. Both marginal notes 
and punctuation now appear on the rolls of Pkrlia-, 
ment, nevertheless they are not takeq as parts of 
the statute. Thd introductory statement, if any, 
as to the purpose of the Act may be read as part 
of the statute. The indorsement by the Clock of 
the Parliaments of the date of the passing of the 
Act is part of it since 1793. * 

ACTUARY.—The name given t6 a persqn who , 
is specially skilled in calculations, paiticularly m 
applying the doctrine of mathematical probabilities 
to such matters as are connected with life insurance, 
annuities, reversionary interests, and other analogous 
matters For the purpose of jnaking returns which 
are requiied by law, there is an increasing number 
of persons who are employed in this difficult and 
important work, and it is impossible to give even 
a summary of the various fields into which their 
operations extend. The Institute of Actuaries has 
its offices at Staple Inn Hall, W.C , and the Faculty 
of Actuaries 111 Scotland is located at 14 Queen 
Stieet, Ed in biuj^h. 

ADDIN'!* MACHINE.—It has been said that a 
man ought not to be employed upon a task which*a 
machine ian perform, and it has now been proved, 
without doubt, that adding and calculating gener¬ 
ally arc to be reckoned amongst these tasks. One 
1 of the larger motives actuating the British mind in 
things mechanical is td make inanimate objects 
perform animate (unctions. In addition, the stress 
of modern business demands that the quickest 
methods shall be used both in manufacturer g, dis¬ 
tributing, and clerical work, «Tnd again the proof of 
• 1 * 

0 
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qtick adding and calculating is on the side of the 
machine. listing, adding, and checking account 
for a vast amounts of time aftd a considerable 
expenditure in salaries in the modern office, and* 
# the fact that economy of time can be attained by 
adding machines #s clearly evidenced py the fact 
that an enormous number of these Machines 
are in use to-day. The adding machine, without the* 
• sense of reason, without the power of memory, is 
as accurate, precise, and comprehensive as the 
human brain dared ever to be. • 

It is, of course, impossible to gi^e here an 
adequate idea of the vast range of work these 
machines # cover, but they are used for every class 
o( figure work into*which additions or calculations 
of any kind enter. Imbauks, stores, and all business 
houses where « considerable amount of listing and 
adding of figures is necessary, an adding machine 
is*s necessary to tfte efficient performance of the 
work as a typewriter or a letter file. The time 
saved by its use is a very jeal economy, the extent 
of whi?h may be judged when one «onstders that 
an expert operator ot an adding mat hino can add 
and list 5(a) cheques of different amounts in a little 
over six minutes. 

Every kind of business can use an adding machine, 
and over 400 different lines of business are at pre¬ 
sent using a well-known make—the Burroughs— 
so that it will be seen that there must be a very 
wide range of work that they are capable of handling. 
There arc over 350,000 Burroughs machines in use 
to-day. This nund without animate life—vet full 
of it—was the sole invention of William Sewaid 
Burroughs, a ledger clerk It is said that he did not 
make the machine merely to sell ; he simply 
wanted to sec if it was possible to make a giant 
mathematician without the five senses. 


for the purpose of checking ledger posting? If the 
postings are made into the ordinary book ledger, 
the location of erfbh posting is shown by inserting a 
marker which projects above the top of the page. 
At the completion of the posting, the items posted 
—# s indicated by the marker—are put through the* 
adding machine and totalled, ana this total, of 
course,# should agree with the*tota! of^he book 



As manufactured some ten or twelve years ago, from which the postings were made. If this system 
the Burroughs machine was usually a device for of checking is used m conjunction with a card 
printing figures in columns upon a comparatively lodgei, no markers are net essary—the cards to 

•narrow roll of paper, and automatically adding which postings have been made being kept out of 

such figure* as and when required. Nowadays, the drawer until the postings have been cneckcd— 

however, it has been so far improved that it is for or they may be distinguished by replacing them on 

all practical purposes a typewriter as well as a their narrow side m tlie drawer, or by the affixing 
mechanical calculator—a typewriter readily c apablo of small signals. Amongst the many uses for which 
«f preparing the most complicated tabular state- the Burroughs Adding Machine is advertised, may 
merits with easp and absolute accuracy, and at the be mentioned the following— 

• same me possessing infinitely more dmalulily than To add and list bapk paving-in slips, travellers’ 
any ordinary typewnttr upon the maik«*t. and assistants' sales, monthly statements; ledger 

• One of the many uses of such a machine is the postings, cash received, daily cash balance, petty cash, 
taking out and totalling of ledger balances The tnal balances, daily bj’ance of sales ledger, profits on 
folio number and amount of each balance is sales, purchases by departments, stocktaking, p ay 

printed at one operation. When an an ount occurs sheets, remittance letters, amount of invoice aRo*' 

which exactly balances, the handle* of the machine dr<ount, comparative statements, paid cheques# 0 
is pulled once and a blank space is left opposite To audit and < he< k totals of sales book, cash 
the folio number. Credit balances aic printed by book, invoices of purchases, invoices of sates, 

moving over the carnage (as would be done on a expense a< > ounts, stock-keeping, pass book, etc. 
typewriter) to the credit column. The eliminating (See Calculating Machines.) 
key is then depressed and the figures, though ADDRESSES, FORMS OF.—The following are 

printed, are not added. These <1 edits aie totalled the usual forms of address in the cases of tite 

on the machine after all the delftt balances have persons hereinafter mentioned— 
been listed and added. King or Queen. To His (or Her) Most Gracious 

Monthly statements of account may be made out Majesty, King- (or Queen), Sire (or Mariam), 

in much the same way on an adding machine May it please Your Majesty. Conclusion —I have die 
specially made for that purpose This machine is honour to remain, Your Majesty's most humble {or 
arranged for the printing of the date and the item obedient) Servant. Verbal address —Your Majesty, 
of the statement at the«same time. When caclf Members of the Royal Family. To His Ar Her) 

statement is made out it is placed in the ledger Royal Highness, prince- (or Princess),Your Royal 

at the folio from which the figui%s were taken, and Highness. Conclusion —$have the honour to remqjn, 
the address afterwards added eitffcr by the type- Yoiy Royal Highnqps’s most humble (or obedient) 
writeA^r by the?addressing machine; *Servant.# Verbal address —Your Royal Highness. 

The Riding machine may be ysed vjpth advantage Dike. To His Grace*the Duke of-, $y Lord 

21» 
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Duke. * Conclusion —i* Deg to subscribe myself, 
Your Grace's most obedient Servant. Verbal 
address —My Lord, or Your *Grtce. N.B*— The 
eldest son of a duke takes his father’s second title. 

The younger sons are known as Lord -, the 

►Christian name and the surname being added.» 

Duchess. To Her Grace the Duchess of-, My 

Lady (ct MadamL Conclusion —Same a$ for a 
Duke, verbal address —My Lady, or Your Grace. 
N.B .—A duke's daughter is addressed as My Lady 

-, and even though married to a commoner she 

retains her title. 

Marquis. To the Most Honourable the Marquis 

of- ( My Lord Marquis. Conclusion —I have the 

honour to be, Your Lordship’s most obediqpt Ser¬ 
vant. Verbal address —My Lord. N.B. The eldest 
son of a marquis takes the second title of his father, 
and is addressed as if he were an earl or a viscount. 

Marchioness. To the Most Honourable the 

Marchioness of-, My Lady. Conclusion —I have 

honour to be, Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
Servant. Verbal address —My Lady. 

Earl. To the Right Honourable the Earl of-, 

My Lord. (If the title is a family name, the word 
" of ” is omitted.) Conclusion —I have the honour 
to remain, My Lord, Your most obedient Servant. 
Verbal address —My Lord. 

Countess. To the Right Honourable the Countess 

of -, My Lady. Conclusion —Same as for an 

earl, altered for lady. Verbal address —My Lady. 
N.B. The eldest sons of earls have the title of Lord, 
and their wives that of Lady. The younger sons 
are styled Honourable, and this title is also applied 
to their wives. 

Viscount or Baron. To the Right Hon. Lord 

Viscount, or the Lord-, My Lord. Conclusion — 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant. Verbal address 
—My Lord. The wives of viscounts arc addressed 
as My Lady. Sons and daughters are styled 
Honourable, and if the latter are married to com¬ 
moners, they are addressed as The Hon. Mrs.-, 

or if to Baronets or Knights, The Hon. Lady-. 

Baronet or Knight. To Sir — (and first Chris¬ 
tian name), Bt., (or Knt.). Sir (and first Christian 
name). Conclusion —Your obedient Servant. (The 
wives of Baronets and Knights take the title Lady, 
and are addressed as My Lady, with the conclusion, 
Your Ladyship's obedient Sieivant.) 

Lord Chancellor. My Loul. Conclusion —I have 
tjie honour to be, with great respect, Your Lord¬ 
ship’s most obedient Servant. Superscribe —The 
-Right Honourable The Loid Chancellor, etc., etc., 
etc. 

Ii0rd8 o! Appeal In Ordinary. Begin and end as 

to Lord Chancellor. Superscribe —The Right 

honourable Lord -. 

Lord Chief Justice of England. Begin and end as 
to Lord Chancellor Superscribe —The Right 

Honorable the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Master Of the Rolls. Mv Lord (or Sir). Conclusion 
—I have the honour to be, My Loul (or Sir), Your 
(Lordship's) most obedient Servant. Superscribe — 

To Right Honourable Lord - lor Sir - 

-m —), Master of the Rolls ; or His Honour The 
Master of the Rolls. * 

Lor ||8 Justices ol Appeal. Sir (only addressed as 
My L*<1 when on the Bench). Conclusion —1 have 
ihe honour to be. Sir, your most obedient and 
nimble Servant. Super&nbe —The Right Honour¬ 
able The Lord Justice ——-; or The Right Honour¬ 
able Sir-, Lord Justice of Appeal. • 

Judges. Sir ^only My fiord or Your Lo^ship, 
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when on the Bench). Conclusion —I have the 
honoiy to be, Sir, Your most obedient and humble 
Servant. Superscfibe —Hon. •*—, on if a Knight, 

• Hon. Sir-. 

Lord of Session.—My Lord. Conclusion —I hav^ 
the honour Jo be my Lord, Your lordship’s obedient 
^and fumble Servant. Superscribe —Honourable 

Privy Councillor. To the Right Honourable-, < 

Sir. Conclusion —Your obedient Servant. Verbal 
address —Sir. « • 

Lord Maybr. To the Right Honourable the Lord 

Mayor of-. My Lord Mayo t. His wife is styled 

Lady Mayoress, and is personally addressed as 
Your Ladyship. The Chief Magistrates of Londco, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle 
on-Tync, Norwich, Nottingham, Sheffield, Y<$rk, 
Belfast, Dublin, and Cork are*alon* entitled to*be 
addressed as Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayors of 
London and York^irc t£c%only two entitled to the 
prefix Right Honourable. * 

Mayor. The Worshipful the Mayor o4-. Sir. 

Lord Provost and*Provost. In Scotland the Pro¬ 
vost takes the place of the English Mayor, and is 
addressed in the same manner with the verbal 
difference Lord Provosts are those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh is entitled to the prefix 
Right Honourable. 

Councillors are generally addressed as Mr. 
Councillor So-and-so. 

Ambassador. To His Excellency the Right 

Honourable-, or His Excellency the Ambassador 

for-. My Lord. 

Archbishop. To the Most Rev. the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of-. My Lord Archbishop, or Your Grace. 

Conclusion —I remain, My Lord Archbishop, Your 
obedient Servant. Verbal address —Your Grace. 
The Archbishop of* Armagh is addressed a% His 
Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. • 

Bishop. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of-. 

My Lord. 

Dean. The Very Reverend the Dean of -. 

Sir. 

Archdeacon. The Ven. Archdeacon of-. Sir. 

Clergy. The Rcvd (with Chrisliaji and surname). 
Sir • 

Cardinal. His Eminent e Caidmal-, or if also 

an Archbishop, His Eminence the ^Cardinal 
Archbishop of- * 

Members of Parliament are addressed in the 
ordinary way, but have M P#added to surname. 

Military and Naval Officers. The professional 
rank should be prefixed to the name. 

In addressing persons entitled to use any special 
initials after their names, it is customary to add 
these, or, if numerous, the principal of them. 

Unless there is known to be a special desire to 
exhibit University degrees, the titles B A., M.A.. 
etc , should never be used except m official 
documents 

ADDRESSING MACHINE.—One of the most 
usefyl time-savers m an office, club, or institution 
whith has a large list of regular customers or 
members is an addressing machine By its use 
*‘a junior clerk may addnrss at a very modest esti¬ 
mate 1.000 envelopes or wrappers an hour without 
the liability of mating mistakes. Stockbrokers who 
have a list of regular clients, newspapers with 
regular daily or v^pckly subscribers, stats'with 
large mailing list^ and institutions whiqh appeal 
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or # write # to the same persons frequently, find the 
machine almost indispensable. 

There are two typps of addre^ing machiifbs in 
use : one with which embossed plates are used, 
and the other which prints the addresses through 
Stencils. - 

,1 Plate Machine. The principle of this tnaahine is 
to Have a plate punched for each name and address 
^eqpired, these plates being run into the macjune 
and envelopes addressed as occasion requires. 
¥ plates are kept in trays, and can be arranged 
on the principle of the card index. When it is 
required to print addresses, the necessary address 
plates are placed into a tray fixed on the table of 
the machifte. From this the addressing machine 


subjected to pressure in printing. The " Wallet *' 
shape is expressly constructed to avhid seams 
below thepriatin^ surface. 

ADEMPTION. —This word has two meanings in 
law: (1) Where a specific legacy has ceased to 
exist at the time of the testator’s death ; (2) Where 
a i^Lrcnt gives a child a legacy, and afterwards a 
ortion (< q.v ), the legacy may be revoked or satisfied 
y the portion. " • • 

(1) Where a testator gives a legacy which 
consists of specific property, which can be shown 
to have belonged to the testator at the date of his 
will, and he afterwards sells or alters the descrip¬ 
tion of the property, the legatee will not get his 
specific legacy, and what is known as ademption 
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automatically takes the plates, punts the address 
of each on to an envelope or wiappei fed info the 
machine, and puts cadi plate back m older into 
another tray placed underneath to icccive it. 
At the printing point the plate is \isiblc to the 
operator, so that, if necessary, any plate in the 
series may be selected fot punting and others 
omitted, an essential feature whcii*only a selection 
of the names have to be addressed. 

Stencil Machine. This machine prints the 
addresses through stencils, uhu h consist of ir^amla 
fibre sheets in frames. The pio<erlure m printing 
is much the same as with a plate machine 

Botter results arc otyaincd with addressing* 
machines when addressing envelopes, if the latter 
are of what is called the “ walkt " shape. With 
an ordinary envelope, the presei^c of so many 
seams^across th6 middle precludes the making of 
an cveij impression* when sff^h ai^ envelope is 


will lake place, * e., the destruction of the thiag 
destroys the legacy. The thing given must at the 
time of the testator's death remain in specie as 
described in the will, e.g., if the legacy is of a gold 
chain, or a piece of cloth, it will be adeemed or 
revoked if the test.itoi sells the chain m Ijts life¬ 
time, or converts it into a cup, or if he part* 
with the cloth, or makes it into a suit of clothes. 
Ademption is, in short, a partial or complete 
revocation of a specific thing given by wiW by a 
subsequent event in the testator's lifetime Other 
than a revocation by a testamentary instrumcift. 
The principle of ademption in this sense of the 
word applies to spec ific legacies only ; and*hot to 
a demonstrative legacy, i e., a legacy giveirout of 
a particular fund, in whjph case, on the failure A 
the £und, the legateg will be entitled to satisfaction 
put of thg general estate (See Legacy*) 

If % testator makes a gift to one person^ in the 
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earlier portion of his will, and then makes a sub¬ 
sequent gftt to another person of the same thing 
in his will, or in a codicil t« hie will, the.incon- 
sistency acta as an ademption or revocation of the 
prior legacy. 

# With reference to specific legacies of debts, if A 
owes, say, £100 to a testator, and the testator 
bequeaths that debt to B, and A subsequently pays 
off the §ebt to the testator during the testator’s 
lifetime, the legacy will be adeemed, for the subject 
of the legacy is destroyed and there is nothing 
remaining to which the words of the will can apply ; 
and this rule applies equally whether the payment 
of the debt is voluntary or compulsory. 

The doctrine of ademption applies equally to an 
appointment by will as it does to a bequest* e g., if 
the testator exercising a general or special power* of 
appointment, appoints by will, e.g., a horse to A, and 
either the horse or A is dead at the time of the 
testator's death, the gift will be adeemed, or will 
lapse, as the case may be. 

Where stock is specifically bequeathed, and does 
not exist at the testator’s death, the legacy, as a 
rule, will be adeemed ; though if the stock was 
sold and afterwards re-bought by the testator, the 
matter is not quite so clear. 

Where a testator has entered into a contract for 
the sale of a specific legacy which is enforceable 
against him at the date of his death, the legacy 
will be adeemed ; but not so, if after the testators 
death the contract is rescinded owing to a defect 
in the testator’s title, enabling the buyer to rescind 
the contract. 

The specific legacy of a share in a partnership 
will, however, not be adeemed merely by a change 
in the articles of partnership. Ademption may be 
also caused by removal of goods, e.g., a bequest of 
“ all my books at my chambers in the Temple ” 
was adeemed where the testator had removed the 
books into the country; but this rule will not 
apply where goods have been removed merely to 
escape fire, or by fraud, or without the testator’s 
knowledge or authority, or where it is plain that 
the locality was not of the ess Ace of the bequest, 
e.g., bequest of goods in a ship A very common 
exception to the general rule is where the deceased 
had two houses, e.g., a summer and a winter house, 
which he occupied alternately, and owned one set 
of furniture only ; in such circumstances a bequest 
would pass the furniture in whichever house it 
tfhppened to be at the time of death. 

Legacies of terms for years are also liable to 
tfoemption, eg., if a testator bequeaths a lease of 
wkich he is possessed at the tune of making the 
will, and which he surrenders before his death, the 
general rule is that in such case there will be an 
ademption, at any rate if he has the legal estate 
in the lease ; but here, too, the legacy must be 
specific, and there would be no ademption if the 
testator bequeathed, e.g., “ all and singular, my 
leasehold estate, goods, chattels, and personal 
estate whatsoever.” 

It % n*ust, however, be observed that in no case 
where a change leaves a thing substantially the 
same as it was does tke rule apply, and the 
question will depend on the facts in each case, 
eg., if*shares are converted into stock, there wili 
be no ademption, but there wnll.be if debentures 
ajp converted into debefXure stock. Further, if 
tne testator has so expressed,himself as to make 
it clear he intends the legatee to have tfee benefit 
whatever the condition or*state of investment of 
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the gift at the time of death, there will be mo 
ademption; but the gift will take effect if it is 
possible to trace 4he property. The* ademption of 
» a specific legacy is the natural consequence of the 
law that a will speaks from the death, for a 
testator cannot give what he has not. 

It his often been said that the doctrine of 
•adeipfition has. more frequently than not, frus¬ 
trated the intention of the testator. The court* 
will, however, if it can, give effect to the testator’s 
intention ; and in a recent case it was held th$t 
an executrix cannot validly appropriate to herself, 
in satisfaction of a pecuniary legacy bequeathed to 
her, securities winch had no ascertained value, the 
resutt being that a legacy of £J,000 bcqtieathed ,to 
the testatrix ami bequeathed by her to a legatee 
was not adeemed, by reason of tne testatrix having 
purported to appropriate to herself the securities 
in satisfaction of the legacy. • * 

(2) As regards the ademption of legacies given as 
portions, the rule Jaid down is that where a parent 
gives a legacy to a chilTl by will, it must bb taken 
to be a portion, even though not so described in 
the will, because tl^f law regards it as% provision 
made by a parent 'for his child ; and if, after 
making the will, the parent advances a portion for 
that child, e g., on marriage, the legacy will be 
completely adeemed, except where the advance¬ 
ment is less than the legacy, in which case the 
legacy will be adeemed pro tanto. Ihe rule is due 
to the presumption against double portions, i.e., 
the law will not impute to a parent the intention 
of providing for a cnild twice over. The doctrine, 
however, does not apply to a devise of real pro¬ 
perty. Where the circumstance or admissible 
evidence shows that the advancement was not 
intended to be in substitution of the legacy, the 
rule will not apply. It wall apply where the residue 
is given to children, and one cliild afterwards 
receives a portion, Where there is a variance 
between the legacy and the subsequent gift, thi» 
will not necessarily prevent ademption, the ques¬ 
tion being in earn case whether they are portions 
or not, e.g., A bequeaths to his daughter £1.000, 
and subsequently settles £1,000 on her and her 
children at her marriage; or A settles, by will, # i 
legacy on his daughter, and afterwards gives her 
the same sum ; in both c ases there will be ademp¬ 
tion. Also where a legacy kas been once adeemed, 
it will not be revived by a repubhcation o^ the wi^l 
by a roduil. It will have been fibserved that the 
rule applies only where the testator is a parent or 
xn loco parentis to the legate?; where he is neither 
the one nor the other, the legacy will be considered 
simply as a bounty, and will not be adeemed by a 
subsequent gift, unless the legacy was given for a 
particular purpose, and the subsequent gift is made 
for the same purpose. A person t» loco parentis is 
one who intends to put himself in the position of 
the rightful father of the child as regards the duty 
of making piovtaon for the child, and evidence is 
admissible to show that a person has assumed that 
position. The rule de minims non curat lex (i.e., 
the l^w takes no notice of trifles), of course, applies 
to subsequent gifts, and small occasional presents 
are not considered as portions. (See Advancements 
•to Children, Legacy.). * 

ADEN.—This is the name of a small territory as 
well as of a port* situated on the south coast of 
Arabia, on the Gulf of Aden, and about 100 miles 
east of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandfcb. The»tfarbour 
is excellent, jyul Acjfh itself is f strongly fortified and 
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gai*isone4. Being situated nearly half-way between 
Suez and Bombay, it is an important celling 
station, and a» place*of great strategical interest 
since it came into the hands of the British in 1839, 
and more so since the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869. • 

A^len is politically a portion of British InoftjL and 
the emporium of the whole trade of southern 
l\rabia. It is also the centre of a British Protectorate 
over the neighbouring Arab tribes. Politically 
dependent upon it are the Somal* Coast Protec¬ 
torate (on the opposite continent of Africa), the 
Kuria Muria Islands ^valuable for their guano), and 
the island qf Socotra. 

Although the climate is intensely hot, it is not 
unhealthy, and the slight rainfall has been provided 
against by the construction of excellent reservoirs, 
which give an abundant supply of fresh water. 

The population, whit-h is very mixed in chaiacter, 
amounts to about 45,000. Dates and coffee are the 
chief exports, though ther^ alsq some trade done 
in gums, spices, and ivory. 

Mails are dispatched'from Great Britain to Aden 
every Friday rnght. The time of transit is. normally, 
about ten days. 

ADHESIVE STAMPS.—By the Stamp Act, 1891, 
it is provided (Section 7) : “ Anv stamp duties of 
an amount not exceeding two shillings anil sixpence 
upon instruments which aie permitted by law to be 
denoted by adhesive stamps not appiopnatcd by 
any word or words on the face of them to any 
particular desinption of instrument, and any post¬ 
age duties of the like amount, may be denoted by 
the same adhesive stamps." By Section 9 it is 
provided— 

9 " (1) If any person (a) fraudulently removes 

or causes to be removed from any instrument 
any adhesive stamp, or affixes to any other 
instrument or uses for any postal purpose anv 
adhesive stamp which has bee* so removed, with 
• intent that the stamp may be used again ; or 
(b) sells or offers for sale, or alters, any adhesive 
stamp whu li has been so removed, or alters any 
instrument, having thereon any adhesive stamp 
which has to his knowledge been so icmoved as 
afoicsaid, he shall, in addition to any other fine 
or penalty to .which lie may be liable, incur a 

• fine of fifty pounds." 

The stamp duty m<t/ be denoted by adhesive 
stamps in*the following uis<*s — 

Agreement, whcl'e the duty is sixpence only. 

Bill of Ex< hange, Inland (payable on demand, 
at sight, on presentation, or not exceeding three 
days after date or sight). 

Bill of Exchange, Foreign (on demand or at 
sight, or not exceeding three days after date or 
sight, a postage stamp; others require " appro¬ 
priated” adhesive stamps [q v.)). On cheques 
drawn abroad, the ordinary impiessed stamp is 
sufficient. , 

Bill of Lading. 

Certified copy from register of births, marnagcs, 
deaths, etc. 

Charter Party. 

Cheque. 

Contract Note (appropriated stamp). 

Dock Warrant. • 

Lease of any dwelling-house, or part thereof, for 
a term not exceeding a year, *at a rent not 
exceeding £10 per annum. ® 

Lease*c*f any fuVnisfyed dwelling-house or apart¬ 
ments for # a term less than a ye!y. , 
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Letter of Renunciation. 

Notarial Acts. 

Memorandum ofMcftosit of maiketable securities. 

• National Insurance cards. 

Policy of Insurance where the duty is one penny 
oth*- than sea or life insurance. 

$ Proof of Debt in Bankruptcy (appropriated 
stamp). * t 

Protest of Bill of Exchange or Promissory Note. 

Proxy, where tho duty is one penny. 

Receipts. 

Voting paper, where the duty is one penny. 

Warrant for goods. 

(See Appropriated Stamps, Cancellation of 
Stamps,,Stamp Duties ) 

ADJOINING OWNER.—The expression " owner " 
means the person, for the time being, receiving the 
rack-rent 1 of the premises, whether on his own 
account, or as agent or trustee for another (London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905). The expres¬ 
sion " adjoining owner ” means the owner of la%d 
or buildings adjoining those of the building owner ; 
and "adjoining oiiupier" means the occupier of 
land, buildings, stories, or rooms, adjoining those 
of the building owner (London Building Act, 1894). 

An adjoining owner has a common law right to 
the support of Ins own land, that is to say, that if 
Ins neighbour should do anything on his (the neigh¬ 
bour’s) land, whereby the land of the adjoining 
owner should slide away or fall in, owing to the 
excavations made by the neighbout, the adjoining 
owner < an have legal redress. The common law 
light ot the adjoining owner, in relation to buildings 
upon his own land, is of not so extensive a character. 

'J he adjoining owner can only obtain support for 
Ins buildings, if they rest against those of his neigh¬ 
bour, by an express grant made in writing, or bv a 
grant implied by the acquiescence of the other 
jiarly, or by jirescrijition. The right of the adjoin¬ 
ing owner which anses by prescription is created 
by long, uninterrupted user of the support afforded 
by the building of the neighbour, inis long user 
implies that there* was an original agreement 
between the parties created by words, by conduct, 
or by deed or wilting, but in the latter case such 
deed or writing has been lost. The production of 
the deed does away with the doctrine of prescription. 

The Prescription Act t f 1832 declares that " time 
immemorial," as applied to the lights here being 
considered, dates ftom the reign of King Richard I* 
The adjoining owner i> not required, however, to 
trace back his lights so far. If he has enjoyed the,^- 
supjiort of his neighbour’s building for twenty yeara 
without interruption, that will be sufficient to prore 
his prescriptive light for all practical purposes. If 
the prescriptive light can be shown to nave existed* 
for forty years, it is then unassailable. Where the 
right concerned is the access and use of light,‘this 
right becomes absolute after an enjoyment t>f it, ^ 
without interruption, for twenty years. 

The matters of practical moment which affect, 
adjoining owners arc party walls, boundaries, fences, 
rights-of-way, rights to water, and rights to light. 
(See also Party Walls.) A boundary may be dm 
natural one, such as a rivi?r, and serves to divide 
one owner from another or one district from anqther. 
The river Thames is a natural boundary be^veen 
county and countyj and between parish and parish# 
__ i f _ • 

1 Rack-rent is the best r«&t which the landlord caa get for hJ« 
property* it £ not the amount he may at first demand, but that 
which he eventually agrees to tike. ,« 
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trough much of its course. An artificial boundary 
i made by man to indicate the limits of his property: 
This is my boundary watl, A B, 1873.F Any 
rection which serves to mark off the limits of the* 
roperty of adjoining owners is a boundary. 

The rights which adjoining owners have ove%the 
ind or buildings of tncir adjoining neighbour are g 
ailed e|sements.^ The adjoining owner wljo enjoys 
he right of looking out of his windows over his 
ieighhour’s property, owns what is called the 
lominant tenement, and he upon whose land or 
iousc the neighbour has the right to gaze owns the 
ervient tenement. Tins rule applies to the right of 
upport from the neighbour's wall, the right to 
Iraw water from the neighbour's well, and Jhe right 
o walk or ride or drive over a way in the 
teighbour's land. 

Note .—The word " dominant " implies " lordship,” 

” masterfulness " (Latin, donttnus, a master) ; 
whilst the opposite word " servient" implies 
#” subjection (Latin, servus, a slave). 

ADJOINING TENEMENTS. —The two words com¬ 
prising this title each need a short explanation. The 
word “ adjoining ” is to be construed as. physically 
touching; such will be the case of two or more 
houses, each of which is divided by a party wall. 

It does not matter how many houses there are in 
a block; there may be only two, there may be 
twenty. Each separate dwelling is divided by a 
party wall, and it is by that party wall that each 
separate dwelling physically adjoins its neighbour. 

The words *' tenement " and ” tenements ” have 
two meanings ; the first is that which is applied by 
lawyers ; the other is that in common use amongst 
the people. A tenement, in law, is a holding of any 
real property, whether it be corporeal, that is, 
which can be physically seen, or incorporeal, that 
is, which can only be conceived of by the mind and 
explained by the voice. The word ” tenement ” or 
" tenements ” when used by the people means a 
dwelling-house or a building simply. 

The Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, 
exhibits the extended meaning of the word ” tene¬ 
ment “ Any house, shop, warehouse, counting- 
house, coach-house, stable, cellar, vault, building, 
workshop, manufactory, garden, land, or tenement 
whatsoever.” Elsewhere in the same statute the 
words occur : “ And rubbish to be carried away 
from the houses and tenements of the inhabitants.” 

► It is clear, therefore, that the tenn “adjoining 
tenement ” may be the adjoining dwelling-house, 
.shop, warehouse, or other kind of tenement which 
is expressly mentioned by statute, or which has 
received interpretation in the courts of law. An 
illustration of the extended meaning of the term is 
'to be found in the fact that the long tunnels which 
now run under the Metropolis in every direction 
may each and all be legally described as lands, 
teneffients, or hereditaments—lands, because the 
hollow of the tunnel is technically land; tene¬ 
ments, because it can be held by its present pos¬ 
sessors (I.atin, teneo, I hold) ; hereditaments, 
because it can be inherited by those who come 
■after the present possessors (Latin, heres, an heir). 

The conveniences excavated and built for public 
use .by the public authorities are also legally ( 
described as lands, tenements, or hereditaments 

It has become a term of lornmon speech to call 
«rertain houses tenemfnt houses, to distinguish 
them frojn private self-contJined dwelling-houses; 
so that a large building containing nUtny % sets *of 
roome» each se£ being inhabited by a privatg family, 


is called a tenement building, if it be inhabitec^by 
the working classes; if, on the other hand, such a 
building be occujhed by otheiAdassesf it is popularly 
called Princes Mansions or some such genteel 
appellation. The House Tax Act of 1808 describes 
this type /)f tenement house: •* Where any house 
shall^e let in different stones, tenements, lodgyigs, 
or landings, and shall be inhabited by two or more 
persons or families, etc.” * 

ADJUDICATION OF BANKRUPT.—This may be 
conveniently discussed under two heads, viz., ) 
Adjudication ; (ft) Annulment of Adjudication. 

(«) Adjudication. Where a receiving order is made 
against a debtor, the court must adjudge him bank¬ 
rupt (a) if the creditors at the first meeting or any 
adjournment thereof resolvi- that the debtor be 
adjudged bankrupt; or (ft) if they^pass no resolu¬ 
tion ; or ( c) if the creditors <jo not meet; or [d) if 
a composition or scheme in pursuance of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, 1914, is not approved within fourteen 
days after the cogdusipn*of the examination of the 
debtor or such further time as the court in5y allow. 
Upon adjudication, the property of tihe bankrupt 
becomes divisible amongst his creditors and vests 
in a trustee Notice of intention to apply for 
adjudication should, as a general rule, be given 
to the debtor, though such notice is not necessary. 

A debtor may himself apply to be adjudicated 
bankrupt at the time when the receiving order is 
made. 

Notice of every order of adjudication, stating the 
name, address, and description of the bankrupt, the 
date of the adjudication, and the name of the court 
by which the adjudication is made, is gazetted and 
advertised. 

(ft) Annulment ol Adjudication. Where the court * 
is of the opinion that a debtor ought not to have 
been adjudged bankrupt, oi where his debts are paid 
in full, the court may annul an adjudication The 
comt may also annul the adjudication wher» there 
is a composition or scheme after adjudication. (Stfe 
Composition or*Schkme of Arrangement.) The 
“ debts ” above referred to arc debts which have 
been rightly admitted to proof Where some of the 
debts have been released, it cannot be said tfiat the 
bankrupt has paid in full The court cannot aniul 
an adjudication made on the debtor’s petition, 
merely because the debtor has no as«ftts, nor* 
because he is possessed of an inalienable pension, 
nor because, having no assets and bcmg^in posses¬ 
sion of such a pension, he has presented his petition 
for the express purpose of preventing the applica¬ 
tion of the Debtors Act, t<# compel him to pay a 
debt out of lus pension. Where it appears that a 
debtor makes a practice of presenting petitions, the 
court will interfere and declare annulment. If the 
debtor has been guilty of offences against the bank¬ 
ruptcy laws, annulment is generally refused ; as 
where, for instance, although the debts had been 
paid in full, tlj/: court refused to annul because the 
debtor falsified nis statement of affairs and concealed 
his assets 

The effect of an order of annulment is that, sub¬ 
ject to any bond fide disposition lawfully made by 
the trustee or the official receiver prior to the 
annulling of the bankruptcy, and subject to any 
condition which the co»rt annulling the bankruptcy 
may by its order impose, the party whose bank¬ 
ruptcy is set asicft is remitted to his original jiosition. 
Where an adjudication is annulled, notice is given 
by the Registrar ^o the Begird *of Trade* in order 
that the annulment may be gazetted. Notice of an 
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apirticatio* lor annulment must be served on the 
Official Receiver. , 

ADJUDICATION OftDER. —(Se<! Adjudication 
of Bankrupt.) 

.ADJUDICATION STAMPS. —Where a doubt 
exists as to the starffp duty with which a$y instru¬ 
ment is chargeable, the opinion of the Boa^l of 
Inland Revenue may be obtained as to the prefer 
ftamp. The instrument itself, and also a sufficient 
abstract thereof, must be lodged with the Con¬ 
troller of Stamps and Stores, Somerset bk>use, and 
a separate abstract must be lodged with each deed. 
No document can be deceived for adjudication until 
it has been, executed by all necessary parties. A 
security for advances without limit cannot be the 
subject of adjudication. Where it is claimed that 
collateral, auxiliary, additional, or substituted 
security duty only is payable, the principal or 
prinHiry security <nust be produced before adjudica¬ 
tion. In the case of a transfer of mortgage, the 
amount of interest in arr#aj (if gny) at the date 
of transfer must be stated. 

The regulations of the Stamp Act, 1891, with 
regard to these stamps are as follows— 

“Section 12. (1) Subject to such regulations 
as the Commissioners may think fit to make, the 
Commissioners may be required by any person 
to express their opinion with referent e to any 
executed instrument upon the following questions: 

(a) Whether it is chargeable with any duty , 

(b) With what amount of duty it is charge¬ 
able 

“ (2) The Commissioners may require to be 
furnished with an abstrac t of the instrument, and 
also with such evidence as they may deem neces- 

* sary, in order to show to their satisfaction whether 

all the facts and circumstances affecting the 
liability of the instrument to duty, or the amount 
of the duty chargeable thereon, aie fully and 
truly set forth therein. • 

• “ (3) If the Commissioners are of opinion that 

the instrument is not chargeable with any duty, 
it may be stamped with a particular stamp 
denoting that it is not chargeable with any duty 
“ |4) If the Commissioners arc of opinion that 
Ifie instrument is chargeable with duty, they shall 
assess the duty with whn h it is in their opinion 

• charge&ble, and when the instrument is stamped 
in accoidance with tile assessment it may be 
•tampec^ with a particular stamp denoting that 
it is duly stamped. 

“ (5) Every instrument stamped with the 
particular stamp demoting cither that it is not 
chargeable with any duty, or is duly stamped, 
shall be admissible in evidence, and available for 
all purposes, notwithstanding any objection 
relating to duty. 

“ (6) Provided as follows— 

" (a) An instrument ujion which the duty has 
been assessed by the Commissioners shall not, 
if it is unstamped or insufficiently stamped, be 
stamped otherwise than in accordance with the 
assessment; 


“ ( b) Nothing in this Sec turn shall extend to 
any instrument chargeable with ad valorem 
duty, and made as a secunty for money or 
stdek without limit; »r shall authorise the 
stamping after the execution thereof of any 
instrument which by law carfnot be stamped 
aft^ execution ; 

'*(?) A statutory declaration made for the 
purpose of this Section snull ntt be used 


against any person making the same in Any 
proceeding whatever, except in an inquiry os 
to «the duty tvitft which the instrument to 
which it relates is chargeable; and every 
person by whom any such declaration is made 
•hall, on payment of the duty chargeable upon 
the instrument to which it relates, be relieved 
fron%any fine or disability to fthich hefnay bo 
liable by icasern of the omission to state truly 
in the instmment any fact or circumstance 
lecfuircd by this Act 1o be stated therein." 

13y Section 13 any person who is dissatisfied with 
the assessment of the* Commissioners may, within 
twenty-one days after the date of the assessment, 
and on payment oi duty in confotnnty therewith, 
appeal to the High Court. Jf the assessment is 
confirmed, the court may make an order for pay¬ 
ment to the Commissioners of the costs incurred 
by them in ielation to the appeal. 

By Section 74 (s s. 2) of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, notwithstanding anything in Section k£ 
of the Stamp Act, 1891 (emoted above), the Com¬ 
missioners may be required to express their opinion 
under that Section on any conveyance or transfer 
operating as a voluntary disposition inter vivos, and 
no such convejance or transfer shall be deemed to 
be duly stamped unless the Commissioners have 
expiessed their opinion thcieon in accordance with 
that Section (See Increment Vai.uk Duty.) 
ADJUSTER, AVERAGE.—(See Average Stater). 

ADJUSTMENT.—This is a term found in marine 
and fn c insurant e nolu les, blit mainly in the former. 

It is used to signify the exact amount of indemnity 
to whnh the person insuied is entitled under the 
policy, when all tlie necessary deductions and 
allowances have been made. A maiine policy is 
gcncially indorsed by the underwriters as follows— 
Adjusted this loss at per cent., payable 

at 

ADMEASUREMENT.—The measurement made 
in order to asm tain the tonnage of a ship. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ASSETS.-This is the 
managing by executes and administrators of the 
propelty of deceased poisons committed to their 
chaige, paying the outstanding debts, and dividing 
the surjdus assets among Die pet sons entitled to 
them. 'Ihese duties have frequently to be carried 
out undcj the direction' of trie court in what is 
railed its administrative jurisdiction, as opposed to 
its juusdiction in contentious matters, where it has» 
to decide a dispute In tween two parties. 'lhe 
administiation of the estates of deceased persons- 
is assigned to the Chanceiy Division of the Higlr 
Couit Administration is either with the win 
annexed, where the deceased has left a will, or 
simple administration where the deceased has died 
wholly intest'ite. The grant of administration may 
be c itlior general, or for i limited lime, e g , durante 
ahsnihd, or for a limited purpose, e g., de bont$ non , 
admnml>ati9 (See Administrator.) 

All questions as to legitimacy as regards succes¬ 
sion to personalty are decided by the law qf the 
deceased’s domicil (q v) ; but in order to succeed 
to real property in England the claimant must be* 
legitimate by English law, V g., where a child has 
f bcen born before the marriage of his parents and 
has subsequently been legitimised according the 
law of his domicil by the marriage of his parents, • 
such ctoild will succeed tcT English personalty on* 

’ the dunth of a pareiJt intestate, but nq£ to real 
pitipetyy, l¥»r he cannot be legitimate according 
to Engl^h law. lhe cflurt has v^ide powers of 
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making |prants to outsiders as well as to the next- 
of-kin, provided there is no one entitled to adminis¬ 
tration, and grants are freqifcntty made to creditors. 
Where a limited grant, e.g., pendente lite, for & 
particular time or purpose has been made, a new 
grant must be made when the time or purpo^3 has 
been fulfilled. This latter may be an absolute or 
permanent grant following on a temporary grant/ 
e.g., an absolute grant following on a grant de boms 
non , or durante tninore aetate. 

There are special rules in the administration of 
assets, which are applicable both to the order in 
which the assets are to be devoted to the payment 
of debts and also to the order in which the debts 
are to be paid ; for the former, see Admin^tration 
Order. The order in which the debts are payable is— 

(1) Reasonable funeral and testamentary 
expenses. 

(2) Debts due to the Crown in respect of rates 
or taxes. 

• (3) Debts to which special statutes have given 
priority, such as liabilities under Friendly Societies 
Acts. 

(4) Judgment debts registered against the 
deceased, and judgment debts uniegistered 
recovered against the cxccutois or administrators. 

(5) Recognisances and statutes 

( 6 ) Specialty contracts, if for valuable considera¬ 
tion, and also simple contract debts, as well as 
unregistered judgment debts obtained against the 
deceased. Until the passing of Hinde Palmer's Act, 
1869, specialty debts had priority over simple con¬ 
tract debts, They arc now on the same footing. 

(7) Voluntary bonds and covenants. But if a 
voluntary bond has been assigned for value 
during tne lifetime of the deceased, it will rank as 
though it had been originally given for valuable 
consideration. 

As regards administration by the court, it may 
be noted that the modern practice has greatly 
helped to diminish the tedious and expensive delays 
which formerly characterised the Court of Chancery. 
The court has now the power of determining with 
directness and despatch questions which were 
formerly decided only after expensive and some¬ 
times useless accounts and inquiries had been taken. 
At the present time, where proceedings ate com¬ 
menced by ougmating summons, the executors or 
administrators of deceased persons, and the tiustees 
, under any deed or instrument, and any pci son 
claiming to be interested as creditor, devisee, 
legatee, next-of-kin, or heir-at-law, or custornaiy 
heir of a deceased person, may apply, without an 
"Administration of the estate or tiust, for the 
determination of any of the following questions— 

1 (a) Any question affecting the rights or interests 

of tho person claiming to be ci editor, devisee, 
legatee, next-of-kin, or heir-at-law, or cestut que 
trust-(qv.). 

(b) The ascertainment of any class of creditors, 
legatees, devisees, next-of-kin, or others. 

(c) The payment into court of any money in the 
hands of the executors or administrators, or trustees. 

, (d) The furnishing of any particular accounts by 

the executors or admmistiators, or tiustees, and the 
vouching (when necessary) of such accounts. 

(^Directing the executors or administrators or* 
trustees to do or abstain from doing any particular 
w act in their character such executors or adminis¬ 
trators or trustees. * . 

(/) Thfc approval of any sale, purchase, com¬ 
promise, or other transaction. * 
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(g) The determination of any questioa arising in 
the # administration of the estate or trust. 

Any of such ‘persons ma$ apply*/ for and obtain 
an order for administration. Where the amount or 
value of an estate does not exceed £500, the county 
court cap exercise jurisdiction in administration 
matjfrfrs. 

As regards the administration ^f^mall estates, by 
the Public Trustee Act, 1906, any person who in the 
opinion of the public trustee (q v ) w’ould be entitled 
to apply.to the* court for an order for the adminis¬ 
tration by the court of an estate, the gross capital 
value of which is proved to 1 his satisfaction to be 
less than £ 1 , 000 , may apply to the public trustee 
to administer the estate, and where any #uch 
application is made and the public trustee is of 
opinion that the persons beneficially entitled «are 
persons of small means, he is to administer the 
estate, unless he sees good "reasqps for refusing to 
do so. Upon his undertaking the administration, 
by declaration yi writing and sealed by him, the 
trust property other than stock vests in the public 
trustee, by virtue of the Att. and ho»has the right 
to call for a transfer of any stock foftning part of 
the estate, in the same manner as if a vesting order 
had been made for the purpose under the Trustee 
Act, 1893 Also, where pioceedmgs have been 
instituted in any couit for the administration of an 
estate, and where it appears from its small value 
that the estate can be more economically adminis¬ 
tered by the public trustee than by the court, the 
public tiustee may be directed to act just as though 
the administi jtion had been effected by the applica¬ 
tion of any person beneficially entitled to make 
the same (Sec Administrator, Executor, 
Letters of Adminisiration.) * 

ADMINISTRATION ORDER.—When the estate 
of a deceased person is insufficient to pay his debts 
and his legacies m full, the assets must be applied 
m a certain order* and the executor, where fhere is 
any doubt as to the solvency of the estate, should 
abstain from aqy interference with the assets with¬ 
out professional advice. To take a simple example, 
an executor should not sell a spec lfic legacy, such as 
a ring, or a horse, to pay a creditor until* he has 
exhausted the residuary personal estate and ofher 
assets. There .ire special rules pi the administra¬ 
tion of assets which are applicable both to tha 
ordei m which the asset.* are to be applied to the 
payment of debts, and also to the ordj^ in wfcich 
the debts are to be paid. The assets are to be 
applied m this ordei : (1) The general personal 
estate not bequeathed, or •bequeathed by way of 
residue only ; ( 2 ) real estate devised for the payment 
of debts , (3) teal estate descended ; (4) real estate 
devised spec ifically oi by way of residue and 
charged with the jiayment of debts ; (5) general 
pecuniary legacies, including annuities ; ( 6 ) specific 
legacies, and real estate devised and not charged 
with the payment of debts ; (7) property specific¬ 
ally appointed by the deceased's will under a general 
power of appointment. 

Where there is an intestacy, the administrator 
shpuld apply all the personal estate before having 
recourse to any part of the real estate. This process 
is known as " marshalling the assets." (See Agents.) 
This order of administering the assets concerns the 
beneficiaries themselves chiefly ; for a creditor who 
has obtained a judgment against the personal repre¬ 
sentative can* resort to any part of the estate to 
satisfy his judgment; an^ if*the creditor takes 
the property opa specific legatee, thp latter is 
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!°* be ““peosated out of Si the property 
hable before specific legacies. The personalty not 
bequeathed or bequeathed only at residue b*ing 
thus primarily liable for the payment of debts, it 
isnot enough that other property is charged with 
. payment of dqbts, but to escape from its 
primary hability, such personalty must be%xj*essly 
exonfcated by the will. (See also ADMiNisTRAfipN 
<V Assets, Administrator, Executor.) 

l- ex P ression “ administration order " is also 
ap^Jied to an order made by the court in the case 
ol small bankruptcies for the summary administra¬ 
tion of the estate of the debtor. Where judgment 
has been obtained in the county court, and the 
debtor who fc unable to pay alleges that his liabih- 
ties do not exceed ^5^, the court may make an 
^ der P rovi(1,n g f or the payment of 
• the dabts by instalments or otherwise, either partially 
or full, and subject* to conditions as to future 
earnings or inconfe. Notice of the order is sent to 
each creditor ; and any creditor, on proof of his 
debt before the registrar, Wy b<? scheduled as a 
creditor to % amount.of his proof. Any person 
who, after tl* date of the order, becomes a creditor 
of the debtor, may also be scheduled as a creditor, 
but he is not entitled to any dividend until the first 
creditors have been paid. If the property exceeds 
£‘° in value, the registrar must, at the request of 
any creditor, and without fee, issue execution 
against the debtor's goods. Household goods 
wearing apparel, etc., to the value of ^20 cannot 
be seized. When the amount received under the 
order is sufficient to pay each creditor scheduled 
to the extent thereby provided, and the costs of 
the plaintiff and of the administration, the order is 
•suspended, and the debtor discharged from his debts 
to the scheduled creditors 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY.—This name ls 
given to the county or to that portion of a county 
which nossesses a county council pf its own and has 
also a Separate administration. It signifies, in fact, 
the area or division which is created foi adminis¬ 
trative purposes and for purposesY>f local govern¬ 
ment. in the majority of cases the administrative 
county«coincides with the geographical county, but 
there arc certain exceptions. 'Jims, the adminis¬ 
trative county of London is made up of various 
^mall portions of different counties. Again, in 
Yorkshire, there are threw separate administrative 
coimties : the Hast Riding, the Noith Ruling, and 
the West Riding. «inulatly, in Lincolnshire, there 
arc also three administrative counties known as the 
Parts of Holland, the farts of Kestevcn, and the 
Parts of Lindsey. One more instance of a separate 
administrative county mav be given, viz the Isle 
of Ely. 

A I) 311NI S T It AT 0 If.—Tins is the 1 person 
appointed, where the deceased person has h it no 
will, to administer or wmd-up the estate ol tlie- 
deceased. The feminine form of the word is adminis¬ 
tratrix. An executor (q.v.), on the bthcr hand, is 
the person appointed by a testator to see that the 
directions contained in his will arc earned into 
effect. In most cases the admmi-trator is a near 
relative of the deceased ; but if the proper pers'on 
to take out letters of administration fails to do so, 
any otljer person who is entitled to make a claim 
against the estate, especially^ creditor, may apply 
that letters of administration shall b# granted to him. 

An administrator is also appointed to act, even 
when th» fleceased.has left a will, in the following 
cases and under the following nAnes— 
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(1) Administrator pendent* lit*. Where Tie j* 
appointed pending a lawsuit; in any case, where 
there is f. dispute inspecting the validity of a will 
pr other matter, provided the appointment is 
necessary. Administrators appointed in this way 

an inventor y an< I render an account 
11 the parties agreo to nominate a person as adminis¬ 
trator, the court will usually accept him ; otherwise 
it will usl its own discretion. • • 

(2) Administrator do bonis non administratis 
(generaUy conti acted into administrator da bonis 
non). where executors or administrators have 
obtained grants, but have not fully administered 
the estate, the court will appoint some person to 
complete the administration. Where executors 
have born originally appointed, it will not, as 
a rule, be necessary lo appoint an administrator 
da boms non. because if the executor has him¬ 
self appointed executors by his will, the right 
of the executor originally appointed to adminis¬ 
tration will pass lo ins own executors. Where 
there are more executors than one, the right to 
administer passes to the survivor or survivors on 
the death of an executor; consequently it is only 
when there is no executor or the chain of executors 
is broken that a giant de boms non is made 
As regards administiators, there is no line of suc¬ 
cession. for each administrator derives his title 
from the court only, and the administrator of a 
deceased administrator has no inherent right to 
administer the ongmal estate. As a result, where 
an administrator lias not fully administered the 
estate, an admimstiator de boms non will be required 
Generally sneaking, the grant will be made to the 
ajipluant who has the largest interest. 

< 3 ) Administrator ad litem. This is the person 
who is named administrator of a deceased person's 
estate for the purposes of litigation only 

(4) Administrator durante minors aetate, or during 
minority. Where an executor, who is under age 
has been appointed by the will, the court wili 
appoint an administrator during the executor’s 
minority. 'ihe person usually selected is the 
guaidian of the minflr, and a guardian appointed 
by the will will be usually preferred to one chosen 
by the minor himself. If a minor's father dies his 
mother bee omes his legal guardian. 

(5) Admlnlslralor dunyite absentia. Where the 
executor has gone abroad, a limited grant of 
administration will be made dunng his absence 
where an executor <v administrator has first 
obtained a grant and then left the kingdom a 
grant will still be made, provided that he is abroad 
at the expiration ol a vear from the death of tlue 
testator or intestate. The next-of-kin, or legatees 
or creditors may apply. When Ihe executor returns’ 
tile limited grant to the admimstiator will generally 
come to an I i.d During the absence of an executor 
a giant may be made to Ins attorney {q v ) IS the 
absent executor dies, the grant to the administrator 
dctermmt s 

(6) Administrator during Lunacy of Executor or 
Administrator. Where a sole executor or adnftnis- 
trator becomes a lunatic, the grant will usually 
be made to his committee {qju.) in preference to the ‘ 
next-of-kin. 

* (7) Administrator cum lestamento annexe. This 
IS the title given to an administrator who obtains 
a grant of letters of administration when the. 

■ testator has left a wi(J, but has not appointed an 
exjeutor ; jr when the executor named has died, 
or refu^s or is unable to act. An administratm* 
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with She will annexed ia required to give security; 
otherwise his position and duties are like those of 
an executor. Where an e^ec^jtor has proved the 
wilt, and partially administered the est&te, am} 
then dies intestate, a grant de bonis non with the 
will annexed will be made 

It may be noted that while the property* of a 
deceased person vests in his executor upon hisc 
death,*it only vests in his administrator from the 
date of the grant of letters of administration, 
although for some purposes the grant will relate 
back to the death, so enabling the admimsft-ator to 
support an action on behalf of the deceased’s estate. 
From the date of the death until the grant of the 
letters of administration the personal estate vests 
in the President of the Probate Division, •while the 
real estate now devolves temporarily upon the 
heir-at-law. Co-executors are regarded by the law 
as one individual person, and the acts of one in 
the administration of the deceased’s effects are 
regarded as the acts of all, and the powers of one 
6f several administrators are apparently the same 
in this respect as those of one of several executors 

When an administrator is appointed, he occupies 
practically the same position as an executor. The 
rights and duties oi executors and administrators 
are generally the same, except that the executor 
must carry out the directions contained in the will 
of the deceased, whilst the administrator has nothing 
further to consider than the obligations laid upon 
him by the law. Like an executor, he < an claim no 
remuneration for his services, though he is entitle*I 
to all legitimate expenses incurred in the 
administration. 

There is, however, one important matter to be 
noticed in respect of an administrator’s appoint¬ 
ment. The testator is supposed, by the mere fact 
of choosing and naming his own executor, to have 
had sufficient confidence in his nominee to carry out 
his instructions. The law acts upon this presump¬ 
tion, and unless objections arc raised, theie is no 
security required on the part of the executoi. With 
an administrator, however, it is different, and no 
appointment will be made unM he has entered into 
a bond to administer faithfully the estate com¬ 
mitted to his charge. He must give a bond to the 
President of the Probate Division, with one or 
more sureties, conditioned for due collection and 
administration of the estate. It must generally be 
in a penalty of double the amount under which the 
% estate and effects of the deceased shall be sworn. 

A husband need not now join m the administration 
" bond on the grant of administration to his wife. 
■•Since 1897, the real property, as well as the 
personal property, of the deceased is vested 
»in the administrator when appointed in the first 
instance. 

On the assumption that there is a will, the proper 
person to apply, in the first place, for administra¬ 
tion is the universal or residu.ary legatee. If there 
is no such legatee, the right to apply for adminis¬ 
tration is given in a well-recogniscd order. As a 
ru|e,» unless there are serious difficulties, the first 
person to apply for administration, wheic there is 
•no executor and no residuary legatee, is the widow 
or the husband of the deceased ; but if there is no 
widow or no husband, or if cither refuses to act, thev 
righ^to apply devolves upon the next-of-kin in the , 
k following order: (1) (Juld ; (2) grandchild ;% (3) 

% great-grandchild ; (4) father ; (5) mothA ; (6) . 

brother or sister ; (7) grandfather or grandnfother ; 
(8) nejphew, niece, uncle, aunt, great-grant’fathlr, 


• £ 

or great-granefcnother; and (9) great-nephegr br 
great-niece. All the persons comprised \n any one 
of fchese classes^ when there^e more than one, are 
seldom appointed together. An application by more 
than one person is not favoured by the court. It 
is generally the will of the majority of anv of the 
classee which prevails, and the male is preferred to 
thetfemale. Take class (6), for example : Suppose 
thit a deceased testator has left no widow, nor any 
person belonging to the first five classes, but has 
left brothers and sisters surviving. They are 
entitled f-o th6 administration, and it is for # the 
majority to decide which qf the brothers shall 
apply, if he is willing to do so. It makes no differ¬ 
ence whether the brother selected is the eldest or 
the youngest. If, however, the numbers of the Hass 
are such that a majority r is not obtainable, and 
more than one of the brothers applies for admiftis- , 
tration, that one is frequently appointed who first 
applies, other things being equal? Where there is 
an intestacy, t.e , where the deceased person has 
left no will, the Same rufcs apply, i e., the^surviving 
husband or wife has the first claim, then one of the 
surviving children (if the husband orVife is dead), 
afterwards one of the grandchildren, and so on ; 
but no member of any class has the right to 
administration until the whole of the preceding 
class is either non-existent or refuses to act, or is 
passed over for some sufficient icason. 

Administrators are subject to the same dis- . 
qualifications as executors, and, in addition, a 
bankrupt cannot be an administrator. Minors can¬ 
not act as admimsttatois, foi they cannot execute 
the administration bond A married woman can 
act, and since 1882 her husband need not join in 
the bond. A grant will not be made to more than c 
three persons Since 1897, the heir-at-law is to 
lank equally with the next-of-kin as entitled to a 
grant of administration. Where a foieign court has 
appointed a legal j>ersonal lepresentative, he will 
generally be recognised here, but he must ttfke out 
letters of administration Where a bastard has died 
intestate withdtit issue, the Crown takes out 
admimstiation thiough the lioasury solicitor, but 
now only takes a portion of tin- assets, leawng the 
balance to go to the natural rdatives 

Until some person is appointed to deal with**an 
intestate's estate, nothing tan properly bg done 
regards administering the % oroperty of the deceased, 
except acts of extieme necessity. It is the court 
which gives the power to act* and fo? this jfhr- 
pose letters of administration aie gianted. There 
is seldom any difficulty in getting an adminis¬ 
trator to a solvent estate oranv considerable value, 
for the persons likely to benefit are generally ready 
to administer. Application should be made for 
letters of administration to the special office at 
Somerset House. The applicant must bring the 
certificate of death of the deceased, or an official 
certificate of burial, and be able to supply a full 
detailed account of the property and the debts of 
the deceased. Two sureties to the administration 
bond are required in all cases of administration or 
administration with the wall annexed, except where 
th*? husband or his attorney, or his legal personal 
representative, is the administrator, or where the 
total estate is sworn at a sum not exceeding ^50, 
in whn h case one surefy alone is necessary. Where 
a wife is administratrix of the estate of her deceased 
husband, she is not entitled to the privilege which 
he would have enjoyed if he had survive^her and 
become the administrator orf her estate/ She, like 
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any other person where the estafe exceeds ^50, 
must provide two sureties for due administration. 
The application must be made personally .and 
not by letter, end tlfc intervention of an agent 
is forbidden. If the death has occurred in the 
country, the application may be made either 
t" the local Probate Registry or to .Somerset 
House. Further, if the total estate is of no greater 
value than /500, the matter can be earned through 
at a local Inland Revenue office ; and if it is 
less than /100, and the widow resides more than 
3 »iles from any Probate Registry, application 
may be made to the registrar of the local county 
court. But if the estate is insolvent, if, m fact, 
it is known # by the next-of-kin that the debts are 
ext^mely numerous and the assets small, there 
is generally a difficulty in inducing any of the next- 
of-kin to undertake the task of administration 
It is^hen usual for a creditor to move the lourt 
that*letters of administration shall bo granted 
to him. Upon good cause being shown, there is 
no difficulty in obtaining a*gi^nt ; # but the creditor 
is obligefl to enter into a bond to carry out his 
duties to di\gde the estate rateably, and not to 
prefer one creditor over another.*A creditor taking 
out administration would certainly be well-advised m 
consulting a solicitor at the earliest opportunity. 
(See Administration op Assets, Administration 
Order, Executor, Intestacy, Letters ok 
Administration.) 

ADMIRALTY COURT. —On the revival of com¬ 
merce after the fall of the Western Empire, and 
the conquest and settlement by the barbarians, it 
became necessary that some tribunal should be 
established that could hear and decide causes that 
arose out of maritime commerce. The rude courts 
•established by the conquerors had properly jurisdic¬ 
tion of controversies that arose on land, and of 
matters pertaining to land, that being at the tunc 
the only property that was considered of value. 
To supply this want which was felt by merchants, 
and not by the government or the people at Urge, 
on the coast of Italy and the norttuyn shores of the 
Mediterranean, a court of consuls was established 
in each of the principal maritime cities. Contempo¬ 
raneously with the establishment of these courts 
grey up the customs of the seas, partly bonowed 
from the Roman l^w, but more out of the usage of 
Arade anckthe practice of the sea. These were col¬ 
lected from time to lime •embodied in the form of 
a cyje, and published under the name of the Con- 
solato del Afare. Th<?first collection of these customs 
is said to be as early as the eleventh century ; but 
the earliest authentic evidence there is of their 
existence is their publication, in 1266, by 
Alphonso X, King of Castile On Christmas of eac h 
year the principal merchants made choice of judges 
for the ensuing year, and at the same time, of 
judges of appeal, and their courts had jimsdiction 
over all causes that arose out of the custom of the 
sea, that is, over all maritime causes whatevei. 
When ttus species of property came to be of suffi¬ 
cient importance, and especially when trade on the 
sea became profitable and the met chants began to 
grow rich, their jurisdiction in most maritime states 
was transferred to a court of Admiralty ; and this is 
the origin of the Admiralty jurisdiction. The court 
had jurisdiction over all national affairs tiansacted 
at sea, and particularly over prizes ; and to this was 
added jurisdiction over all controversies of a private 
character that grew out of maritime* employment 
and comlherce ; add ttyis, as ng^ions grew more 


commercial, became in the end its (lost important 
jurisdiction. • 

This court was erected in England by Edward III, 
and waS anciently* styled the Court of the Lord 
^figh Admiral, and the judge who presided in it 
was called the admiral's lieutenant or deputy. 
Formerly, the court was not a court of record Iq.v.), 
*but in 1861 it was constituted a court of record by 
statute. The jurisdiction of the court as an instance 
court must not be confounded with the jurisdiction 
of an* entirely distinct character in prize cases, 
which ltad usually been conferred on the judges of 
the Court of Admiralty in times of war. The instance 
Court of Admiralty origiualiy exercised not only 
civil but criminal jurisdiction ; but now offences 
committod within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
are triable before the ordinary tribunals. The court 
also in former times possessed authority to 
administer discipline in the Royal Navy, but that 
portion of its jurisdiction is now exercised by naval 
courts-martial. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
instance court extended over all offences committed 
on the high seas, not triable by the common law 
courts, viz., murder, treason, piracy, and felony on 
the lugh seas, and murder, mayhem, in great Ships 
hovenng m the main stream of great rivers beneath 
the bridges of such rivers nigh the sea ; but since 
1844 all offences committed within the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty were made triable in the county 
where the offender was in custody, as if they had 
been committed in that county. The civil jurisdic¬ 
tion inherent in the instance court appears to have 
been lestricted to torts to property, and in some 
cases to persons, and salvage on the high seas, 
suits for possession of ships, hypothecation of ships' 
heights and cargoes, seamen's wages, restitution of 
goods piratieally seized on the high seas. The law 
which it administered was the general maritime 
law, as adopted by itself from maritime customs 
and laws common to all nations. ” The law which 
is administered in the Admiralty Couit in England 
is the English maritime law. It is not the municipal 
law of the country, but it is the law which the 
English Court of Admiralty, either by Act of 
Parliament, or by iciterated decisions and traditions 
and pnnujffcs, has adopted as the English mari¬ 
time law. Neither the laws of the Rhodians, nor of 
Olcron, nor of Wisby, nor of the Hansc Towns are 
of themselves any part bf the Admiralty law of 
England, but they contain many valuable principles 
and statements of marine prac tice, which, together 
with pi maples found in the Digest, and in the 
Trent h and other ordinances, were used by the 
judges of the English Court of Admiralty when they* 
weie moulding and reducing to form the principles 
and practice of their Court.” (Lord Esher, in Gas 
Float Whitton, No. 2, 1896, P. 42.) 

In 1873 the Admiralty Court ceased to exist as 
a separate tribunal, for by the Judicature Ac£ of 
that year the jurisdiction vested in, or capable of 
being cxcm used by, the High Court of Admiralty 
was transferred to and vested in the High Court of 
Justice, ami by Section 34 all causes and matters 
which would have been within the exclusive cognT- 
sance of the High Court of Admiralty were assigned 
to the Probate, Divorce, an<5 Admiralty Division. 
Although the Admiralty Court was by the Act of 
1873 merged in the High Court, its ancient charac¬ 
teristics are still marked bv,the silver oar placed 
before tke judge in court as emblematic of mari¬ 
time jurisdiction by i£% marshal, by its aautical 
assessors, whb are members of Trinity House ifl v.), 
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by its*peculiar procedures, by its action in rent (q.v), 
and by lfs doctrine as to maritime lien. There is a 
right of appeal, as in the ca$c qf other divisions of 
the High Court, to the Court of Appeal. * t 

In minor cases there is a limited jurisdiction in 
Admiralty matters conferred upon the county 
courts, which, beginning in 1868, has been gradually 
extended by subsequent legislation. From the« 
county*court there is a right of appeal, in certain 
instances, to a Divisional Court, composed of the 
two judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. 

In Scotland there is no separate court dealing 
with Admiralty matters, the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, and the sheriffs’ courts acting 
in that capacity, whilst in Ireland jurisdiction is 
exercised by the King's Bench Division of that 
country. 

Vice-Admiralty courts exist in various parts of 
the British Dominions, and their powers are some¬ 
what more extended than those of the English 
fourt, but are specially fixed by statute. From 
the vice-Admiralty courts there is a right of 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

As to the history and the functions of the Prize 
Court, reference must be made to the article under 
that heading. 

ADMIRALTY, LORDS OF.—In any Act of 

Parliament the expression “ the Admiralty ” 
means the Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, for the time being, or the commissioners 
for the time being for executing that office The 
Admiralty office is the Government department 
which exercises the administrative powers of the 
Lord High Admiral by means of commissioners 
appointed by the Crown for that purpose, and 
known as the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
The present system of administering the Navy 
dates from the time of Henry VIII. The present 
constitution of the Admiralty Board is to be found 
in the Admiralty Act, 1690, which enacts that " all 
and singular authorities, jurisdictions, and powers 
which, by Act of Parliament Cr otherwise, had been 
lawfully vested in the Lord High Admiral of Eng¬ 
land, had always appertained, and did and should 
appertain, to the commissioners for executing the 
office for the time being.” to all intents and pur¬ 
poses as if the said commissioners were Lord High 
Admiral of England. From that time foiward, save 
for a short period in 1827-28, when the Duke of 
Clarence was Lord High Admiral, the office has 
remained m commission. The Board now consists 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is always 
a member of the Cabinet, and five other commis¬ 
sioners. The First Lord is i esponsible for the general 
direction and supervision of all naval business, and 
deals with promotions, appointments, nominations 
to f adetships, and other matters The First Sea 
Lord advises upon questions of maritime defence, 
strategy, and naval policy, and is charged with 
business relating to snips in commission, the dis¬ 
tribution and organisation of the Fleet, the super¬ 
vision of the Intelligence and Hydrographic 
Departments, ships’ complements, discipline, courts- 
martial, signals, collisions, gunnery, torpedoes, 
etc. The Second Sea Lord is responsible for tl\i 
manning and officering of the Fleet, and for mobili¬ 
sation, naval educat^n and training, the Royal 
Naval Reserves, and many other matters^oncern- 
ing tho personnel. The spWial work of the Third 
Sea Lord and Controller of the NUvy cs chiefly 
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in relation to nfatirid^ ,He has charge of the dock¬ 
yards, shipbuilding «|jjt repairs, machine^, the pur¬ 
chase, disposal and Join of chips, questions relating 
to inventions afld discoverira, navgl ordnance and 
stores, and the dockyard personnel. The Fourth 
Sea Lord is concerned with the transport. medi«d 
and ifictxalling services, and f ’with hospitals, the 
coaling of the Fleet, questions of pay, allowqpces, 
prfce money, uniform, pensions, and other like 
matters. The Civil Lord i$ responsible for tbfe 
Works Department, and for buildings and estab¬ 
lishment^, questions concerning Greenwich Hospftal, 
dockyard schools, and other business. The Board 
of Admiralty is assisted by a parliamentary and 
financial secretary, who has charge of ail matters of 
account and of questions involving reference teethe 
Treasury financially ; and by a permanent secretary, 
who is responsible for the disciplined the Adiqjralty 
departments and appointments in the offices, and 
has charge of correspondence andr maritime papers. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet 
minister through whom the Navy receives its 
political directions in accordance with Imperial 
policy. The members of the Board are^his advisers ; 
but if their adviae is not accepted, tney have no 
remedy except protest or resignation. 

Although there is no jurisdiction to issue process 
against the Lords of the Admiralty personally, in 
cases of damage or salvage, or the like, where the 
King’s ships are concerned, the Admiralty generally 
appear to defend the action when brought against 
tne officer in charge. It may bring actions m its 
own name to protect its public property, and may 
acquire land for public purposes either by agreement 
or compulsorily. 

In referring to any department of State, when¬ 
ever any mention is made of the Cabinet, it must 0 
be borne in mind that the exceptional conditions 
during the period of the Great War and under the 
rtgtme of the Coalition Ministers are left out of 
consideration. * 

ADMITTANCE. —This is a term used in connec¬ 
tion with the admission of a copyholder (q.v.) into 
his estate, and is, in fact, Ihe entry of such 
admission upon the court roll of the manor. 

AD REFERENDUM. —This is a Latin phrase, 
signifying “ to be further considered.” Ad referen¬ 
dum contracts are sometimes* made by public 
companies and others, qnd the term then mcaifl> 
that a coniiact has been signed for the supply of 
certain articles, but that there are mmc minor 
points left to be settled which require further 
consideration. 

ADULTERATION.—Ad iteration is defined by 
Murray’s "English Dictionary” as being: “ Cor¬ 
ruption or debasement by spurious admixture.” 
The adulterator is man, and the things which he can 
corrupt are vegetable, animal, or mineral, solid or 
fluid Adulteration is extensively practised upon 
vegetable products, which form the staple food of 
man ; next upon animal products, with which he 
clothes hunsclf; and, finally, adulteration of 
mineral products, which are largely required for 
use or ornament. This article will, therefore, treat 
ol the adulteration of food and drink, with a slight 
reference to the adulteration of woven fabrics, used 
to clothe or adorn the body or to furnish or adorn 
the home; and, lastly, with the adulteration of 
mineral products, which are required by mankind 
for either use r Or ornament, or both. The present 
article is concerned with adulteration generally. 
For further particulars, se<* Food and Drugs Acts. 
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too mgrecomaw which *fC%sed in the art; oi 
adulteration awdeagnid to increase the weight, to 
give a fictitious dhlonf so a* to imitate the genuine 
agide, or to rob the: product ol One or more of its 
valuable elements. &>me forms’of adulter tiqn are 
accidental, as when the seeds of weeds become 
mixed with good toed at reaping and threshing 
tfmfe, or when chemljal changes are at work in the 
article, or when foreign substances become mixed 
with the products, as when it passes | through 
vessels or machinery used in its manufacture. 
Adulteration has, theoretically at least, always 
been severely punished. In the time of Edward I 
a baker who sold an adulterated loaf was drawn 
on a hurdle, with th«J offending loaf about his 
neek, and that* was only the beginning of his 
punianment. # 

Principal Ingredients of Adulteration. Some of 
the principal ingredients of adulteration are : The 
addition^of water to milk, fat, gnd a colouring 
matter called annatto. Coffee is doctored with 
scorched or coasted c&rn, peas, beans, turnips, 
chicory, mangold wurzel, beetroot, fining 9 (i 
burnt sugar or caramel), and spurious coffee berries. 
Chicory is mixed with roasted corn, beans, lupin 
seeds, acorns, horse-chestnuts, peas, pulse, mustard 
husks, coffee husks, carrots, parsnips, and dande¬ 
lion. Tea is treated with rose-pink, blacklead, fine 
sand, iron filings, indigo, Prussian blue, turmeric 
(Indian saffron), and China clay. Cocoa is mixed 
with oxide of iron. Bread is treated with alum, 
sulphate of copper, chalk, carbonate of soda, and 
boiled rice. Hour is mixed with oatmeal, barley 
meal, and arrowroot. Butter and lard are corrupted 
* with inferior fats, water, salt, and farina. Isinglass 
is mixed with gelatine. Starch is added to sugar. 
Mustard is adulterated with flour or durmenc. 
Pepper is a great sufferer ; the following spurious 
tilings.are added to it: gypsum, mustard husk, 
starch, sand, linseed meal, powdered capsicums 

Ginger powder is treated with s^go meal, ground 
rice, turmeric. Curry powders and cayenne arc 
altered with ferruginous earths, brick dust, vermi¬ 
lion, aud red lead. Beer lends itself to spurious 
treatment, and chemists do not hesitate to say that 
some of the spurious additions to the national dnnk 
^iave produced the fren^ which leads to crime ; 
results which might not nave been recorded if the 
beer had been the pure and genuine article. Port 
is .touched up with gum dragon, berry dye, and 
salt of tartar. Sherry is mixed with sugar candy, 
bitter almonds, bloodf gum benzoin, and plaster 
of Paris. Claret is coloured with cothineal. When 
the public speak of champagne as “ gooseberry," 
they are often not far wrong, for rhubarb and 
gooseberries are among its adulterants. 

Wine generally has an extensive spurious r 6 per- 
toire : Refuse husk of grape, elderberry, logwood, 
baril wood, red saunders wood, cudbear (a plant 
giving a purple dye), red beet, litharge (an oxide of 
lead), carbonates of lime, potash, and soda, catechu, 
sloe leaves, oak bark, Spanish earth, glucose, 
alcohol, ether. Spirits are treated with water and 
inferior spirit. Tobacco and snuff receive the addi¬ 
tions of sugar, honey, molasses, treacle, leaves, 
herbs, plants, powdered wood, moss, weeds, sea¬ 
weeds, roasted grain, chicory, lime, sand, umbre (an 
ore of iron), ochre, water, alkaline Salts, aloes, gum, 
oil, lamp black, tannic acid, iron, logwood, rhubarb, 
cabbag^burdock, And <y>ltsfoot; ferruginous earths, 
fustic (a West Indian wood), joast^l oatmeal, 
ground vjelonia Cups bichrdtnate of, pbtash, and 
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chromate of lead. Pickles and preserved fruits are 
corrupted with salt "of 'copper. Sauces, anchovies, 
dnd potted meats have ferruginous earths added 

to them. 

Confectionery is tinted with yellow and orange 
^hromate of load, and ar&enite of copper. Vinegar 
and lime piice are adulterated with sulphuric acid. 
Linseed oil cake, the staple food for cattle in the 
winter time, is a favourite victim of the adulterator. 

It is refined by sesame (an oily seed), bran, earth- 
nut, cotton, beech, rice husks, oat dust, seeds oi 
weeds and wild plants, rape, hemp, cocoanut, palm 
nut, palm kernels, poppy, castor-oil, bassia (a vege¬ 
table), cuscas, indigo seed, olive, acorns, careb beans, 
purging flax, wild mustard, wild radish, corn cockle 
and sawdust. 

Seeds for planting are “ faked " : nothing escapes. 
Turnip seed is mixed with rape and wild mustard ; 
old seed is mixed with new. Clover is dyed, and it 
decked out with logwood, alum, blacklead, indigof 
turmeric, and sulphur. Drugs are mixed with julep 
opium, rhubarb, cinchona bark, sugar, starch, gum, 
methylated spirit, nitric acid, treacle, chloroform, 
and faenugreek (a plant). In the case of drugs, 
these various ingredients only become adulterants 
when they are mixed with the design of cheating the 
public into buying an article which is in the nature 
of a make-believe. 

Woollen fabrics are largely adulterated with 
shoddy, mingo, and extract; each of these ingre¬ 
dients being made up of the refuse from the looms, 
or of old rags torn to shreds by specially made 
machinery. Cottons are weighted with site, China 
clay, fermented flour, paste, tallow, chloride of 
magnesium, and lime. Silks—especially dark- 
coloured silks—are heavily weighted with the 
pigments contained in the dyes. 

Gold and silver coin and the precious metals are 
adulterated with copper beyond the quantity of 
alloy allowed by statute. Copper coins are debased 
with zinc beyond the legal limit, and base metals 
are covered with the more precious in order to 
deceive and cheat the unwary. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, furnishes 
a statutory definition of adulteration : " An article 
of food shall be deemed to be adulterated or 
impoverished if it has bfcen mixed with any other 
substance, or if any part of it has been abstracted 
so as in either case to affect injuriously its quality, 
substance, or nature. Provided that an article of 
food shall not be deemed to be adulterated by 
reason only of the addition of any preservative or,* 
colouring matter of such a nature and in such 
quantity as not to render the article injurious to 
health.” 

The expression " food " shall include every 
article used for food or drink by man, other than 
drugs or water, and any article which ordinarily 
enters into or is used in the composition or pre¬ 
paration of human food, and shall also include 
flavouring matters and condiments. * 

The same statute has made it an offence to 
import the following foods into the United King- - 
dom: (a) Margarine or *(6) margarine cheese, 

^except in packages, and each package must be 
conspicuously marked with the description o* the 
contents ; (c) adulterated or impoverished butter ; < 
( ( d) adulterated or impoverished milk or cream, ' 
'except#in packages oi*cans conspicuously.marked 
ami described ; (*) condensed, separated, or skimmed 
milk ; fjj any adulterated or impoverished article 
of food. In each* of these cases the goods must 
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be correctly described and coi^picuously marked. 
The article called margarine cheese is any sflbstance^ 
which is prepared in imitation of cheese, and which 
contains fat not derived from milk. 

In order that the above provisions maf be 
enforced at our ports of entry, the Commissioners* 
of Customs are empowered to take samples of con¬ 
signments of imported articles of food. The sample 
is divided into three parts, one of which is kept by 
the Customs authorities, one is sent to the ifnporter 
of the goods, and the third is sent to the principal 
chemist of the Government laboratories. (See 
Analysis.) 

Provision is made to detect and punish adultera¬ 
tion of food which may be produced within the 
United Kingdom, as well as of that which comes 
from abroad. Power is given to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board to test the food supplied to the general 
consumer ; a hke power is given to the Board of 
Agriculture to enable that authority to watch over 
the general interests of agriculture. The two Boards 
just mentioned must take four samples of the food 
which is to be analysed, one part must be supplied 
to the seller, one part is kept for future comparison, 
the third part is submitted to the analyst, and the 
fourth part goes either to the Local Government 
Board or to the Board of Agriculture. 

Analysis. A duty is laid upon every local 
authority which is concerned with the execution 
of the laws affecting the sale of food and drugs, 
to appoint a public analyst. The Board of Agri¬ 
culture is empowered to make rules by which a 
standard may be set up to which the normal con¬ 
stituents of genuine milk, cream, butter, or cheese 
must be compared. It is interesting to note here 
that fines for adulteration have been inflicted in 
some thousands of cases annually, the fines ranging 
from a sum of £100 for adulterated beer, to a fine 
of Id. 

If a sample of milk (sold as pure) contains less 
than 3 per cent, of milk fat, it is to be presumed 
to be not genuine. Skimmed or separated milk 
must contain 9 per cent, of milk-solids. If butter 
contains more than 16 per cent, of water, it will 
be presumed to be not genuine. 

Stringent rules are laid down for the conduct of 
a margarine or margarine cheese manufactory 
within the United Kingdom ; the shape of the 
labels to be put upon the commodity ; the size and 
ehape of the printed letters on the labels; the 
registration of every consignment, quantity, and 
a destination of the margarine—all must be rigidly 
obeyed on pain of heavy penalties. No person may 
manufacture or sell any margarine which contains 
more than 10 per cent, of butter fat. No person 
may sell milk or cream from a vehicle or can in the 
public highway unless he has his name and address 
conspicuously written upon the vehicle, can, or 
other receptacle. Nor must machine-skimmed milk 
or skimmed milk be sold without a label, describing 
the« article, being affixed to the receptacle 
obtaining it. 

If a person receives a warianty in writing of 
quality or purity from the party from whom he 
purchases any kind of food or drugs, which ho 
intekds to sell to the public, such warranty will not 
excuse him unless he mforms all parties concerned 
that he intends to Tefy on such warranty. Any, 
person giving a false warranty is liable to a heavy 
penalty. * 

NO person,^shall be permitted to mix colour, 
atain, or powder any article of food with any 


ingredient, so as to render £he same injurious to 
health, and with the intent that such article shall 
be sold in that state. This prohibition applies to 
drugs as well as to food. No$ is any person per¬ 
mitted to«sell any article of food or any drug which 
is net of the nature, substance, and quality erf the 
article as demanded by the purchaser. The sellej 
is protected, however, if he supplies a clearly 
written label to the customer with the article sold, 
declaringfchat the article is mixed. A heavy penalty 
is imposed upon any person v*ho gives a false label 
with the goods he sells. If, for instance, a publican 
exhibits a notice to the effect that all* spirits sold 
by him are diluted, such notice will protect ’the 
publican. As the seller of f&ods is prohibited from 
adding foreign substances to the goods he seHs, c so 
he i3 equally required not* to abstract from, or 
extract from such goods any part thereof without 
giving due notice to the purchaser. 

Beer. The national flrink of the Brit/sh man, 
beer, has been much subject to sophistication, and 
the statutory warnings and penaltie^which have 
supervened thereupon would nil a library. An Act 
passed in the seventh year of George II imposes a 
fine of £5 per cwt. upon any person who mixes any 
drug or ingredient with hops, to alter the colour 
or scent thereof. 

Beer is defined in the Inland Revenue Act, 1880, 
as including ale, porter, spruce beer, black beer, and 
any other description of beer. In a similar statute 
of 1885 the term “ beer " is extended to any liquor 
made or sold as a description of beer, or as a 
substitute for beer, and which, on analysis, con¬ 
tains more than 2 per cent, of proof spmt. In this 
statute it is enacted that a brewer or a retailer of 
beer 9hall not adulterate it with any matter or 
thing (except finings for the purpose of making it 
clear), under a penalty of £50. If the holder of 
a justice’s liccncb for the sale of beer i$ con¬ 
victed for adulterating it, that conviction must fce 
entered upon fche register of licences [Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1910]. 

Bread. A statute was passed in the thii*i year 
of Geoige IV which imposes penalties for the 
adulteration of bread. No baker within the Unfits, 
i.e., within the metropolis, and within ten miles of 
the Royal Exchange, slgill, in the making ana' 
baking of his bread, use any mixture or ingredient 
whatsoever other than flour, meal of whftit, bartfey, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, 
rice, or potatoes, or any of them and with any 
common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, 
potato, or other yeast, and mixed m such pro¬ 
portions as he shall think fit, and with no other 
ingredient or matter whatsoever. 

No person shall put into the corn, meal, or flour, 
at the time of grinding, bolting, dressing, or manu¬ 
facturing the same, or at any time, any ingredient 
or mixture vehatsoever not being the real and 
genuine produce of the corn or gram which shall be 
so ground. Nor shall any person sell or expose for 
sale one sort of corn or gram, and knowingly sell 
the same for another sort of corn or grain. All 
loaves which are made of any other flour than that 
of wheat must have a large Roman M marked upon 
each one of them. Authority is given to justices of 
the peace, and their officers, to enter any bake¬ 
house for the nurposes of search. If any adulterated 
flour, meal, dough, or bread i| found, # t}*e same 
must be seized aird confiscated. 

If ingredients for the adulteration of meal, flour, 
or bread are found in the h*ouse, floill, shop, 
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stall, bakehouse, bolfjng-house, pj^try jvarehouse, 
out-house, ground, or jpossession of any miller, meal- 
man, or baker, a substantial fine will be inflicted * 
♦ even imprisonment may follow the offence. 

If the penalties which the baker mcttrs are the 
result of the wilful carelessness of one of hn ser- • 
# vants, then such servant or journeyman will Have 
to pay such fine to his master or mistress as the 
magistrate may decide ; if the servant fails to pay 
the fine, he must go to prison. * • 

An Act passed in *he sixth and seventh years of 
William IV regulates the making of bread outside 
the metropolitan area, and fixes penalties for 
adulteration and disobedience to the statute The 
terms of this j\pt are practically similar to those of 
tfie Aletropolitan Act referred to above. If any 
person beyond the lwnits of the metropolis shall 
put into any cofn, meal, or flour, any ingredient or 
mixture whatsoever, not being the real and genuine 
produce of the corn or gfcun, or if he shall sell the 
same, or offer it for, sale, such peison shall be 
subjected t*? a heavy penalty. 

Seeds. A statute was passed nt 1869 (the Adultera¬ 
tion of Seeds Act), which imposes penalties for the 
adulteration of seeds It was found that seed sellers 
killed the seeds, i e , they destroyed by artificial 
means the vitality or gei mmating power of the 
seeds they sold. 

Seeds were also dyed by processes of (douring, 
dyeing, ami sulphur smoking, so as to gi\e them the 
appeal am e of seeds of another kind If any person 
offends more than once in any of these paiticulars 
he will be liable to have Ins delinquencies published 
in a local or other newspaper, in addition to the 
fines which will be imposed upon him in any case 
Spirits. The adulteration of spmts by water is 
permissible to the following extent: For biandy, 
whiskv, or rum, to a reduction of 25 degrees under 
proof ; for gin to a reduction 6f 35 degrees under 
proof. 

Tea. The statutes upon which this article is 
founded make a special provision as to tea All 
tea arriving at the ports of the United Kingdom 
is subject to inspection and analysis by the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs If such tea is found to be 
mixed ^ith other substances, or is exhausted tea, 
the Customs authontifs will not allow it to be 
delivered for consumption. Exhausted tea is 
defined 9s " any» tea which has been deprived of 
its proper quriity, strength, or virtue, by steeping, 
infusion, decoction, or other means " 

Tea and coffee have borne their due share of 
adulteration. A statute of George I, passed in 1718, 
dmposes penalties, if any person or persons what¬ 
ever shall, at the roasting of any coffee, make use 
of water, grease, or butter, winch will increase the 
weight, or damnify and prejudice the said coffee 
in its goodness A later statute, passed in the same 
reign (1724), imposed a penalty erf /100 and con¬ 
fiscation of the goods, if any dealer, manufacturer, 
or dyer of tea should fabricate or manufacture tea 
with terra japamca (japonica), or with any drug, 
or mix with tea any other leaves than tea leaves. 

By the Customs and inland Revenue Act of 
1882, # a duty of one halfpenny was charged upon# 
•every quarter of a pound jacket of any article got 
up to resemble coffee or chicory.. Each packet was 
required to have a Government laj>cl placed upon t 
it, giving the prqper names of the ingredients of the 
acket. This was a case of adidteration sanctioned 
y statute. # • % 

In 1751 it was found necessary to put a stop to 


the practice of ^pphisticating tea. The Act o 
Parliament 4 Geo Tl (c. 14 and 15) enumerates thi 
following substances used in adulteration of tea 
sloe leaves, liquorish leaves (liquorice), leaves o 
tea Already used, leaves of other trees, shrubs, anc 
plants in imitation of tea. The leaves were mixed 
coloured stained, or dyed witfi terra faponici 
(rightly spelled in this Act), sugar, molosses 
(molasses), clay, logwood, and with other ingre- 
clients.* The penalty lor this offence was v#r\ 
heavy : /10 for every 1 lb. of adulterated tea. A 
further statute was passed in the seventeenth yeai 
of George III (1777), in which more substances arc 
mentioned as ingredients of adulteration of tea 
the leaves of the ash and elder are also used, and 
copperas is added to the list of minerals. 

Unwholesome Foods. Closely akin to adultera¬ 
tion of food-stuffs is the case of foods which 
although not adulterated by the act of man, have 
become unwholesome or were always unwholesome, 
or have become diseased A gieat statute of 1875, 
the Public Health Act, piovides for this contingency. 
That Act empowers any medical officer of health, 
or inspector of nuisances, to “ inspect and examine 
any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or milk, 
exposed for sale, or deposited m any place for the 
purpose of sale.” If such food be found unwhole¬ 
some, diseased, or unfit for the food of man, such 
food can be at once confiscated and destroyed on 
the ordei of a justice of the peace. The penalty to 
be inflii ted upon the guilty parties takes the 
form of fine or* unpusonment The exposure for 
sale of each individual piece or package of such 
unwholesome food constitutes a distinct offence. 

By the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, power 
is given to seize and destroy any animal or any 
article, solid or liquid, intended for the food of 
man, if the same be diseased, unwholesome, or 
unlit for human food. The entry to examine may 
be made at any reasonable time, even on a Sunday. 

It is an off cm# to keep or seH horseflesh for 
human food, unless the seller exhibits a sign upon 
which must be wutten, in characters of not less 
than 4 in. in length, the fact that he does sell horse¬ 
flesh No purchaser must be served with horseflesh 
unless lie asks foi hoiseflcsh The term "hoise- 
llesh m< hides the flesh of asses and mules. 

False Trade Description. If any person applies a 
false trade description to goods, or sells suen. goods 
under a description which he knows to be false, he 
shall be liable to fine or imprisonment, or botl^ 
The offending articles must be forfeited to the 
Ciown. 'fin* term ” trade dcscnption " means as to 
the material of which any goods are composed, it 
the seller says : “ This undershirt which l sell you 
is all wool," and it is not all wool, but is adulter¬ 
ated with a mixtuie of cotton, such false * trade 
description, when applied to any goods whatsoever, 
will bring those goods within this title of adulteration. 

If the vendor offers goods for sale upon wjiich is 
exhibited by him ” X.Y.Z. Brand, warranted f»ure 
linen,” the goods not being linen, but partly con« 
sisting of linen and partTy of some less valuable 
product, that is a false trade description, and the 
article is adulterated. The penalties imposerf upon 
those who adulterate arti^es other than food and 
drink# are, for the most pftrt, laid down in the 
Merchandise Marks tVcts, 1887-91, and^the Trade 
Mark* Act, 1905. 

AD . VALOBEM.—A *Latin please, signifying 

"according to value." • 
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An ad valorem stamp duty' is^ duty calculated 
according to the value of the subject-matter con- 
tained in a document. On a cheque for any amount, ' 
a bill payable on demand, or at sight, or on pre¬ 
sentation, or not exceeding three days after date 
or sight, the stamp duty is twopence, but on bills 
and notes of any other kind the duty an ad 
valorem one, calculated upon a certain scale accord¬ 
ing to the amount expressed in the document. A 
promissory note must always be stamped according 
to its amount, even though it is drawn payable on 
demand, at sight, etc. 

The duty is also ad valorem upon many other 
documents—assignments of leases, conveyances, 
mortgages, transfers of stocks and shares, etc. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891 — 

" Section 6. (1) Where an instrument is 

chargeable with ad valorem duty in respect of— 

" (a) any money m any foreign or colonial 
** currency, or 

" ( b ) any stock or marketable security, 
the duty shall be calculated on the value, on the 
day of the date of the instrument, of the money 
in British currency according to the current rate 
of exchange, or of the stock or security according 
to the average price thereof. 

" (2) Where an instrument contains a state¬ 
ment of current rate of exchange, or average 
price, as the case may require, and is stamped 
in accordance with that statement, it is, so far 
as regards the subject-matter of the statement, 
to be deemed duly stamped, unless or until it is 
shown that the statement is untrue, and that 
the instrument is in fact insufficiently stamped.” 
By the Finance Act, 1899— 

"Section 12. (1) Where an instrument other 
than a bill of exchange or promissory note is 
charged with an ad valorem duty in respect of 
any money in any foreign or colonial currency, 
a rate of exchange for which is specified in the 
schedule to this Act, the stamp duty on that 
instrument shall, instead of ‘oeing calculated as 
provided by Section 6 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
be calculated according to the rate of exchange 
so specified. 

" (2) The Commissioners may substitute, as 
respects any foreign or colonial currency men¬ 
tioned in the schedule to this Act, any rate of 
exchange for that specified in the schedule, and 
may add to the schedule a rate of exchange for 
any foreign or colonial currency not mentioned 
• therein, and this Act shall be construed as if 
any rate of exchange for the time being sub- 
. stituted or added were contained in the said 
schedule, and in the case of the substitution of 
a rate of exchange as if the rate for which the 
nqw rate is substituted were omitted from that 
schedule. 

" (3) Any substitution or addition so made 
by the Commissioners shall not take effect until 
it has been advertised in the London Gazette for 
two successive weeks.” 

Equivalents in Stprling of Foreign 
Currencies 

6old dollar .... F ivc to one pound. 

Silver dollar • •. ( )r 

Yen . t Ten to one pound. 

Rouble .j *’ ’ 

Florin .j * 

(milder . r. . i Twelve to one pouri. 

Gulden .«. j * 


£QUiyALENTS IN STIRLING OF FOREIGN 
9 Currencies (continued) 

Rupee. Fifteen to one pound. 

Mark 4 . TwentyCto one pound. 

• inra* 0 .! Twenty-five to one poured. 

ADVANCE.—A payment of money made before it fi 
is actually due. It is a term frequently used when a 
prepaymeiOt is m&te by merchants, brokers, or agefits 
to the consignor of goods, etc.* upon the receipt of 
the invoice or a bill of lading for the same. The 
word is also very commonly used to signify a loan. 

ADVANCE NOTE.—When, a seaman signs 6n, 
t e., definitely engages himself fof a particular 
voyage or period, he may receive an advance «ote 
for a month's wages. The note is drawn upon the 
owner of the vessel, and is payable three clays 
after the ship has sailed. Advance notes are 
subject to the satfle stamjfduty as bills of exchange. 

ADVANCEMENTS TO CHILDREN.—It happens 
very frequently that a father makes cert&n advances 
to some or all of hi^children during his lifetime for 
the purpose of putting them into business, or in 
the case of a daughter at the time of her marriage. 
This is what is known as an ” advancement.” If 
such an advancement has been made, the child so 
benefited must, if the father dies intestate, account 
for (ho amount advanced, and bring it into calcula¬ 
tion before a distribution of the estate of the father 
takes place. To give an illustration, if A makes any 
advance to his child B during his lifetime, say, 
£1,000, and dies intestate, B must either repay the 
sum to the administrator, or allow it to be deducted 
from his share of the whole estate, the total of 
which is made up of the personal propeity left by 
A, together with the £1,000. The law as to advance¬ 
ment is equally applicable where the advances are 
made to the child 6f a deceased child, for the'child 
can have no better claim than its parents. 

I'he statute 22*'and 23 Car. II, c. 10—one of the 
Statutes for the Distribution of intestates’ estates— 
provides (Sect. 5) that, in dividing the estate.of an 
intestate, every child " who shall be advanced by 
the intestate in Ins lifetime by portion,” shall oMy 
receive so much of the estate as with th£ portion 
advanced will make his share equal to those of the' 
other children This provision applies only to the 
distribution of the estates of intestate*- fathers; 
and so if a widow makes an advance to a child, and 
dies intestate, leaving several children, the child so 
advanced will not have to tiring what he received 
from his mother into account, or, as it is often 
called, into hotchpot. " The statute, however,, 
takes nothing away that has been given to any 
of the children, however unequal that may have 
been. How much soever it may exceed the remainder 
of the personal estate left by the intestate at his 
death, the child may, if he pleases, keep it all; if 
he be not contented, but would have more, then he 
must bring into hotchpot what he has before 
received. This manifestly seems to be the inten¬ 
tion of the Act, grounded upon the most just rule 
of equity, equality ” The above Section 5 only 
applies to an actual intestacy, or to an intestacy 
occasioned by a will beaming ineffective by reason 
of the death of tlje sole executor and legatee during 
. the testator's lifetime. Advancements to children 
are now chargeable with interest.at 3 per c#nt. It 
is only in competition with l»is brothers and sisters, 
that a chilc£must bring in his advancement, and 
not as regards his mother. ’ % 
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The heir-at-law, however, although he may have 
received teal estate from the intestate, by descent 
or otherwise, is entitled to have an equal p^rt in 
the distribution of the personalty Vith nis brothers 
and sisters, without taking into account the value 
*f the land receiver^ But where a father has settled 
land, or has granted a charge on land tq a vounger 
chilli, or has made a marriage settlement of lajid on f 
a younger child otherwise than by will, the younger 
•child must bring the value of the land into account 
Where the heir-at-law has had an advancement 
fr 6 m his father out of the personal estafjf, he must 
account for it like the younger children, even if it 
were only the use of furniture for lus life ; and co¬ 
heiresses 11141 st also bring advancements into account 
When a portion is at first contingent, it must be 
brought into account? when the contingency hap- 
fjfenfc ; and if iffhas a value while contingent, it may 
still have to be broujriit into hotchpot. As to what 
ar# to be considered advancements, it has been 
decided that if a father buys for his son an eccle¬ 
siastic^ benefice or ad*owson,*or any civil or 
military office, these come within the rule, even if 
the office ist>f a temporary nature , and an annuity 
may also be an advancement irksome cases. Other 
examples of advancements are: (1) A picmium 
paid to article a son to an attorney or admission 
tees to the Inns of Court; (2) the purchase of a 
commission or the cost of an outfit fo r the Army , 

(3) sums advanced to enable a son to pay lus debts ; 

(4) the price paid for machinery and plant, etc., to 
start a child in business. 

On the other hand, trifling sums of money or 
presents of inconsiderable value, given by a father 
to a child, are not deemed advancements ; nor is 
money laid out by the father in maintaining a 
child, or expended in binding him apprentice, or 
spent in sending him to school, or university, or 
even on travels abroad 

Property given or bequeathed to a child by any 
other person than the father u not, of course, an 
Advancement, nor is a fortune which has been 
acquired by the child himself,*however large it 
may lx- 

A (ew words may be added lu re as to the equitable 
doctrine of advancement. A father, or person tn 
loco parentis, sometimes makes a purchase of pro¬ 
perty, real or personal, or an investment in the 
name of a child, in which case there arises what is 
known as the equitable doctrine of advancement, 
\Az., tha* the purchase or investment was intended 
as an advancement, i e , for the benefit of the < hild, 
so as to rebut what would otherwise be the oidmarv 
presumption in such^ases that there is a resulting 
trust in favour of the person who provided the price 
To take a simple example : A buys property (1) in 
the name of a strangci, ( 2 ) in the name of his son, 
and pays for it out of his own moneys ; m the first 
case tliei e is a presumption, whn h is liable to be 
rebutted by the circumstances, that A who paid 
the money intended the property should be his, and 
not the stranger’s, and that he took the purchase 
in the stranger’s name for his own convenience ; 
in the second case, there is a presumption of equity 
that A intended the property to be an advancement 
for his son This doctrine of equity lias been based 
upon the ground either of the probability arising* 
from The natural love ancW affection of a parent for 
Ins child, that the parent intended a gift, or of 
his moral obligation to provide fflr his child accord¬ 
ing tckhis means. The latter reas 6 n appears to be* 
the mofe likely, and*therefore*it has been derided 
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that the presumption dbe* not arfce as between a 
widowed mother and her child, as the iupth&r is in 
equity under no moral obligation to provide for it. 
Whether a personas in loco parentis depends upon 
• the facts as to which evidence may be given. 

The distinction between advancements to children 
anefc ademption should be noted. In the former case < 
a father makes an advance to a child, and if the 
father dies intestate, the child must bring the 
advanccfinto account. In the latter case, a parent 
leaves a child a legacy by will, and subsequently 
gives a lie child a portion in his lifetime ; and, 
owing to the presumption against double portions, 
the child cannot take both (See Ademption.) 

ADVANCES, BANKERS V -One of the most 
unpoiLyit duties connected with tho business of 
banking is the making of advances to customers 
and others, and time is ccitamly none which 
demands greatci skill and (aution. 

An advance is granted either by way of over¬ 
draft upon a current account, or by a loan upon 
a sepaiate account, or, in some cases, upon a pjK>- 
nussoiy note. The discounting of bills is practically 
the same as making an advance upon the security 
of the bills. 

In considering an application for an advance, a 
bank manager will be influenced by his own per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the borrower, by the figures as 
shown by the certified balance sheet of the 
customer, and by the history of previous trans¬ 
actions and the various coni lusions to be drawn 
fiom a careful study of the customer's account. 
The principal questions which will arise in the 
banker's mind will be : For how long is the advance 
required ? If granted, is the advanco likely to be 
repaid according to promise ? For what purpose 
is the money required ? What is the nature of the 
security which is offered ? 

Many impracticable schemes of borrowing are 
sometimes put forward by would-be borrowers, and 
it is the business of a bank manager so to modify 
the schemes that business may result in the long 
run. As a well-known banking authority has said : 

“ Anybody can decline a transaction which is 
obviously impossible. Where the real skill of a 
bank manager proves itself is in getting a borrower 
so to modify an impractic able proposal that it will 
assume a shape m which it will be acceptable to 
himself and lus head t flicc.” 

It is always dangeious to accept such securities 
foi advances as second mortgages, reversions, build-^ 
ing land, brick fields, shares not fully paid up, and 
those which are not .eadily marketable. The most 
favoured securities by bankers are first-clas 9 stocks 
and shares, deeds of readily realisable propertied 
good bearer bonds, guarantees given by substantial 
sureties, and life policies to an amount not 
exceeding their surrender value. 

Caution is required when the advance is made 
in the nature of an overdraft. In granting a?limit, 
a banker should always reserve to himself the ‘ 
right to cancel the limit at any time, if he should 
consider it necessary to do so. 'Hie late Lord 
Hcrschcll thus expressed himself in a casein, the 
House of Lords in 1894 : “ It is not necessary t<^ 
consider what the rights* of the bank were with 
regard to their debtors when they had agreed to 
an overdraft. The transaction is, of course* of the 
commonest. It may be that an overdraft does no^ 
prevent the bank who ha#a»agroed to give it from 
at ajiy time giving#notice that it is no longer to 
continue,«and that they must be paid tlfbir money. 
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This, I-think, at # least it does : if they have agreed 
to give an^verdraft, they cannot refuse to honour 
cheques or drafts, within the lijpit of that over¬ 
draft, which have been drawn and put m arcula- 
tion before any notice to the person to whom they 
have agreed to give the overdraft that the limit 
is to be withdrawn That effect I think it ha# in 
point of law; whether it has more than that in 
point otelaw it w unnecessary to consider,” The 
length of notice will depend upon what was 
arranged when the limit was granted ; but a limit 
cannot be withdrawn before the expiration bf the 
period for which it was sanctioned, unless the 
customer's position, or his security, has greatly 
changed for the worse. 

Numerous small advances are, as a rul*, more 
satisfactory than two or three loans for very large 
amounts. Temporary accommodation is also much 
to be preferred to permanent loans. 

ADVENTURE. —In questions relating to marine 
insurance, adventure means either one of the penis 
in#ired against, as in the clause in a policy com¬ 
mencing “ Touching the adventures and perils ” , 
or the liability or risk undertaken by the insurers, as 
in the clause in a policy commencing ” Beginning the 
adventures upon the said goods and mere handises” ; 
or the speculation or undertaking to protect which 
the assured effected the insurance ; or a subject of 
insurance which has been exposed to the risks 
insured against. It also means sending abroad, 
under charge of a supercargo or othei agent, goods 
which are to be disposed of to the best advantage 
for the benefit of the owneis. In addition, the term 
is also applied to the goods themselves so sent. 

ADVENTURE, BILL OP. —This is a document 
which is signed by a merchant and states that the 
goods on board tho vessel are the property of 
another, who is to run all risk connected with the 
consignment, the merchant only binding himself 
to account for the produce. 

ADVENTURERS, MERCHANT.— The oldest and 
most celebrated of the English companies for the 
conduct and extension of foreign commerce was 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers. To under¬ 
stand its history, it is necessary to advert to the 
system of the Staple established about the time of 
Henry III. The word “staple” appears to have 
been used to indicate those marts both in this 
country and at Bruges, Antwerp, Calais, etc., on the 
continent, where the principal products of a country 

ere sold. Probably in the first instance these were 
held at such places as possessed some conveniences 
of situation for the purpose Afterwards they appear 
to have been confirmed, or others appointed for the 
purpose, by the authorities of the country. In 
England this was done by the king (2 Edw. Ill 
c. 19). All merchandise intended for the purpose 
of exportation had either to be sold at the staple, 
or afterwards brought there for exportation. This 
was done with the twofold object of accom¬ 
modating the foreign merchants and of enabling 
the duties on exportation to be more conveniently 
and certainly collected. Aitciwards the word 

“ sfeple " was applied to the merchandise itself 
1 -■•'which was sold at the staple. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuriek the five great exports of 
England were wool, woolfells, leather, tin, and lead, 
the first being by far the most important. When the 
•English cloth manufacture began to assume import¬ 
ance, the Company of*Merchant Adventurers! came 
into existence, and from the firVt it was most closely, 
though not exclusively, associated with tHe export df 
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cloth. Wheeler, secretary of the company, says of it 
(Treatise of Commerce, 1601): “It consisteth eft a 
great.numljer of wealthy an^l well experimented 
merchants, dwellfng in diverse great cities, mari- 
* time towns, and other parts of the realm, to wit, 
London, York, Norwich, Exeter, Ipswich, New# 
castle, Hull, etc. 'These men, of old time, linked 
«and bound themselves together in company,for 
the Exercise of merchandise and seafare, trading in 
cloth, kersie, and all other, as well English as* 
foreign, commodities vendible abioad.” About the 
middle oft the fifteenth century the Merchant 
Adventurers came into conflict,with the Merchants 
of the Staple The latter alleged that the Merchant 
Adventurers had no right to exact the regular con¬ 
tribution to their society from all persons expos¬ 
ing cloth to the Low Countries. The quarrel came 
to a head in the time of Henry VIIJ who favoyrefl 
the claims of the Merchant^ Adventurers. The 
second great struggle of the Merchant Adventuffers 
was with the Hanseatic traders in England. The 
Merchant Adventurers, when they had successfully 
asserted their claims agains£ their English nval9, 
were eager to get into their hands the tfhole export 
trade, at least that fin woollen cloth. The struggle 
between the Hanseatic traders, settled in London at 
the Steelyard, and the Merchant Adventurers went 
on for many years, until Elizabeth directed the 
civic authorities of London to close the Steelyard, 
and ordered the German merchants to leave Eng¬ 
land, thus bringing to an end the history of the 
Hanseatic league in this country. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. — It is commonly 
asserted that " possession is nine points of the 
law,” and the gram of truth contained in the 
saying is exemplified by the fact that if a person is 
in possession of a certain article, he cannot be 
dispossessed at any time except by the rightful 
owner In the case of land, however, the position 
of a possessor is somewhat better, for whereas mere 
possession of a chattel cannot ripen into ownership 
with any lapse of time, possession of real estate toi 
a period of twelve years, without molestation of 
any kind whatsoever, even though adverse to the 
rightful owner, gives a legal title to the possessor 
against the whole world, unless the rightful owner 
has been suffering from some legal disability. THhs 
title is known as a “ possessory title" (q v ). The 
former period of twenty ye^rs which was necessaiy 
to create a good possessory title was reduced to 
twelve years by the Real Property Limitation A<rt, 
1874 The Act docs not m so many words confer a 
title upon the possessor, but it restrains other 
persons, including the rightful owner who has 
neglected to look after his own interests, from 
interfering with the right which has been gained 
by adverse possession. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.— The derivation of the 
word “ advertisement ” is the French avertissement. 
which means a “ warning,” “ information,” or 
“ notification "»The value and the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of newspapers have made a certain number of 
points of law connected with advertisements of 
special value, and these are noticed briefly m the 
'present article. 

Certain announcements made in the Gazette [q.v.) 
are taken as being a special notification to the whole 
world of certain facts, especially in connection with 
such matters as bankruptcies. But unless there is 
some statute w^ich bears upon the subject, making 
the fact of the insertion of tj?e advert^ement 
equivalent to actual knowledge, any person who 
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dAires to prove tha! a notice ha£ been giveif by 
advertisement must bring evidence to show that 
the advertisement has actually come to the notice 
of the person who is sought to be afiecte4 thereby. 

When it is impossible to serve a writ or other 
legal document, which must, in order to be effective, 
lfc shown to have qfime to the notice or knowledge 
of any person, the court will, upon satisfactory 
affidavit evidence that the person to be served*can- c 
^iot be found, order the writ or other document* or 
some notice thereof, to be advertised in certain 
specified papers, and if this is done the notice is as 
good as personal service. In the* case t>f a writ, 
this is often known as “substituted service." (Sec 
Writ.) 

Again, all executor or administrator is peunitted 
to advertise for creditors of the deceased person, 
whose representative ne is, and if this is done in 
projter form the executor or admimsttator is 
entitled, after a certain interval, to distribute the 
estate of the debased, and lie will be relieved from 
all personal liability in respect of those creditors 
who h*ve failed to sent! in tlfcir claims This 
notice is regulated by a statute passed in 1859, and 
its necessitj^anses from the fact that by the common 
lav.' the estate of a deceased pefton cannot be dealt 
with, as far as legatees and others arc concerned, 
until all the debts have been paid or provided for 
The advertisement is now so common that an 
almost stereotyped form has come into use. It is 
generally as follows— 

John Jones, deceased — Notice is hereby given 
pursuant to the Act of Parliament (22 and 28 Viet, 
c. 35), that all persons having any Claims or 
Demands against the estate of John Jones, late 

of -, tn the county of -, gentleman, deceased, 

who died on the 2nd day of August, 19.., and 
whose will was proved by me the undersigned 
executor and trustee therein named [or who died 
intestate and of whose estate letters of admimstra- 
ticm were granted to me the Undersigned ] on the 
* 29 th day of August, 19. ., in the Principal Registry 
of the Probate Division of the High Court of 
Justice [or tn the District Probate Registry of 
—y], are hereby required to send particulars of 
their debts or claims to me on or be foie the 30 th day 
of November, 19.., as after that day I shall pro¬ 
ceed to distribute the assets of the said testator [or 
intestate] amongst the parties entitled thereto, having 
regard only to the claims of which I shall then have 
•had ndtice ; anj I shall not be liable for the assets 
or any part thereof so distributed to any person of 
whose debt or claim 1 shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this Is/ Jay of September, 19... 

Alfred Robinson, 596 Strand, London, IP C 

The advertisement must appeal in the London 
Gazette and three other newspapers, one being a 
local one. This method of advertisement com¬ 
pletely exonerates the executor or administrator 
from personal liability as to the assets, but it in no 
way prejudices the right of a creditor to follow the 
assets into the hands of any persons, legatees or 
others, who have actually received the same. If an. 
executor or administrator discovers that the estate 
is insufficient to meet all the just legal demands 
made*against it, his proper course is to apply to the • 
court for administration ( <fv .). 

Contracts may be entered jnto through the 
medium of advertisements. An advertisement is. 
frequently an otter to contract, and if the requisites 
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of & valid contract are present in 4he subsequent 
proceedings, an action is maintainable by tbe per* 
son who is damnified. An offer of a reward by 
advertisement rnajj generally" be sued upon by a 
^person who fulfils the conditions of the offer, even 
though he did not know of the advertisement. 
Advertisements oft^n give rise to actions for mis¬ 
representation or fraud, and any j>erson entering 
into a (ontract in this way should be extremely 
careful ift the wording of the notice whirl# is put 
forward 

An apology for a libel or a slander is sometimes 
made Dy advertisement, and if it is intended to 
plead such an apology in an action, care must be 
taken that the advertisement is given as much 
publicity as possible, and must be proportionate to 
the natifre ol the libel or the slander. 

It is an offence punishable on summary convic¬ 
tion to issue certain advertisements relating to 
betting, especially m the nature of circulars 
addressed to infants, and all indet ent advertisements 
are forbidden under heavy penalties. 

A curious point sometimes arises as to advertiA- 
ments for stolen pioperty It is not an offence to 
put forward such an ad\ettisement, unless it is 
coupled with some kind of indu< ement or reward. 
Thus, if a reward is offered and some such induce¬ 
ment is held out as that " no questions will be 
asked," the person issuing the advertisement is 
liable to be proceeded against as offering to com¬ 
pound a felony (./t/.), and to pay a forfeit of £50 to 
any infoimer, t e , the person proceeding against 
him, as well as the costs occasioned therebyi 

In the metropolitan district it is an offence to 
jmt up advertisement uj>on a hackney carriage in 
such a manner as to obstruct light or ventilation, 
or to cause annoyance to passengers. 

'I he London County Council has issued by-laws 
forbidding advertisements by sky signs, or by 
searchlights or flashlights. 

ADVERTISING. —Of the many definitions of 
" advertising," that whu h describes it as " printed 
salesmanship " is, perhaps, the most suggestive; 
but tins treats the woid as refeiring to only press, 
poster, handbill, ^>r other printed advertising, 
whereas it includes other forms of publicity. 
Advertising has also been defined as " the art of 
making known " A more extended definition states 
lliat the fun< tion of ac^gcrtising is to call the atten¬ 
tion of people to a < omtnodity and to induce them 
to buy it, to convince the public that the article 
advertised is good, essential, substantial, and worth** 
the pric e asked for i 4 

Among the difleient methods of advertisement, 
the most important are : window-dressing, posters# 
urculais, and press advertising. The latter form 
«vill receive principal consideration in this articlc t 
but first a few words on the other methods will be 
useful. 

In these days, when the population is cconcen¬ 
trated for the most part in towns, the shop windows 
are an essential medium of advertisement in the 
retail trade, and window-dressing has become quite 
a spec lal study. The window-dresser shouldeguard 
against putting too many articles in the winctow, 
and should endeavour to ^ress it in such a manner*** 
that anything shown can easily be taken out if 
required without disturbing the rest of the window. 
To be effec tivc, window-dressing ought, also, to be 
renewed as often as possitj^ As a means of adver* 
tiserrftnt, posters are of comparatively recent origin. 
Jheif function is to # create a vivid impression by 
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means of simple drawing and wording, and well- 
arranged colouring. Poster-designing is quite an 
art, and irtists of reputation are often engaged on 
the artistic design and tasteful execution of 4 >osters. 

In introducing a new article, circulars are frequently, 
an important means of advertisement. Great care 
is necessary to see that there is as little was^s as 
possible, as it is useless to send such advertisements 
to persons who have no use lor the commodity * 
being •dvertised’. « 

The most frequent means of publicity at the 
present time is press advertising, and no adver¬ 
tising plan can be said to be complete without it. 

It is intended to devote the remainder of this 
article to this form of “ silent salesmanship," under 
three main headings : its nature, its scope, and 
the modes of advertising—but, first, a few*observa- 
tions on the selection of a suitable newspaper will 
not be out of place. 

When the matter of publicity through the 
medium of newspapers, magazines, and the like is- 
being considered, the first question which must 
receive attention is the nature of the media through 
hich the manufacturer shall make his goods 
aown to the buying public. So much has been 
ritten on the value of newspapers proper as against 
agazine space, and so many valuable figures 
ablished by newspaper proprietors and others for 
le purpose of aiding the would-be advertiser in has 
Section of media, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
i what has already been written. It is question- 
ale, however, seeing that the London dailies and 
eeklies (as distinct from the provincial press) 
>ver as they do so thoroughly the whole of the 
rovincial towns of any size, whether they do not 
ve all the advantages attributed to the provincial 
awspapers. Some advertisers, nevertheless, give 
prominent place in all their schemes to the 
rovincial press, and some have found it profitable 

> confine all their appropriations in press publicity 

> this form of media. It may be correctly affirmed 
lat the provincial newspaper is pre-eminently the 
aper for the home, seeing that it is generally read 
y most members of the family. In it the parent 
nds notes relating to local affairs, the participators 
t which are very real persons to him. The members 
f the family interested in sport, society notes and 
>cal functions, deaths, marriages, and a hundred 
nd one things that mark the individuality of 
rovincial life, find plenty of interest to them in 
tie pages of their daily or weekly paper. Granted 
hat this is so, then the provincial press is full of 
otentialities for successful results from advertising 
>n the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
lajority of provincial papers are sadly behind the 
.ondon dailies and weeklies in the matter of letter¬ 
less, display of blocks and lay-out generally, 
whilst the charges for space are not much lowei 
han those of the London dailies and weeklies 
ircu^ating so effectually over the provincial areas. 

The Nature of Advertising. Advertising has two 
nain elements—the proclamation and the cxplana- 
ion. In much existing advertising these two notes 
are net always struck together. Both are necessary, 
ancl in all fine advertising the attraction and the 
argument are thoroughly well blended together. 
There is a strong tendency to make modern adver¬ 
tising too attractive, and to lose sight of its final * 
purpose—the creation of a demand for goods. 
This creation of a deip%nd is either in the direction 
of extending the existing market amongst people 
who hav*- never heard of the goods on $ffer or the 
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exploitation of an entirely new market for a new 
article hitherto unknown. Advertising al*o sustains 
an existing demand when that point of prosperity 
is reached sat which the cost of extending the market 
is disproportionate to the eventual profit. 

Examples of these three kinds of advertising are 
in evidence. Nearly all advertising which may oe 
described "as of the luxury class, such as that of 
mo^r-cars and their many accessories, is the reach¬ 
ing out after people who do not use motor-cars. So 
also much tobacco advertising is an appeal not to 
confirmed and hardened smokers who cannot v*ry 
easily be f weaned from established preferences in 
the matter of tobacco, but *is addressed to the 
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younger generation, whose tastes have not yet 
•been fixed. 

Instances as t« the creation of an entirely new 
demand for a pew production by means of adver¬ 
tising are equally numerous. A few years fcgo the 
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demand for prep&rld breakfast #food was tion- 
exi*«nt, nevertheless skilful advertising overcame 
the enormous prejudice in favour of porridge ; and, 
nowadays, prepared a*)d branded oatmealfs adver¬ 
tised and sold even in Scotland itself. So also a 
Urge variety of cleansing agents has been intro¬ 
duced to the publi* during recent years, and it is 
safe to say that the extended use of sbapS, boot 
polifhes, and metal cleaning preparations naif had ' 
-great effect upon domestic conditions 
Instances as to the power of advertising to sus¬ 
tain a demand which cannot reasonably be expected 
to extend, but which would inevitably Aril off but 
for persistent publicity are not so numerous, The 
bicycle is; perhaps, a case m point. It will be 
nojiced by # those who study the announcements of 
cycle makers that tl^y appeal chiefly, to people 
v^ho are at prskent riding, and that no attempt is 
maeft to create a demand for bicycles jimong those 
wh# have never ridden before. 

One of the interesting facts about advertising is • 
that it responds to periodic stimulation, that is to 
say, if # some product has been before the public 
and advertised in a modest way fdr an extensive 
period, it it possible, so to sp^k, to capitalise all 
the outlay that has been put into the advertising 
by a general change of method. This is frequently 
seen nowadays in the form of the whole page 
advertising in a daily paper. 

It needs no theorising to explain the secret of 
this success. A similar advertisement over a period 
of years has been seen by the public sub-consciously 
The sudden appearance of a large display on the 
front page of a popular daily paper stimulates into 
active memory the multitudinous impressions that 
have been made by the less conspicuous advertise¬ 
ment. 


and the word " Pears’ ” spells " Sgap ”—desirable 
soap—so convincingly that some of this# firm’s 
posters have been limited to a single ward. 

Every merchant* who has anything to sell h^s to 
,pay something for getting into touch with buyers 
hitherto unknown to him. This expense in the past 
has usually taken the form of high salaries to com¬ 
mercial travellers. The modern method is to go 
straight to the public, telling them that the goods 
are desijaole, and telling them se effectivdy that 
they insist upon being supplied. Thus, by the sub¬ 
stitution of advertising for costly selling methods, 
many of the efforts of the commercial traveller are 
unnecessary. Instead of having to overcome the 
prejudice of retail customers, advertisers find them 
eager and ready to listen to their representatives. 

In thfi final analysis ,all the “ selling expenses ” 
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in connection with the marketing of any product 
must be made to pay for themselves. But adver¬ 
tised soap, Ibr instance, costs no more than a bar 
of soap of an unknown brand of equal quality, 
means a larger output at the factory, and, as 
every one knows, an increased output always 
means reduced working expenses. In a word, not 
only does advertising make the cost of selling 
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The necessity of persistent advertising has been 
touched upon by many authorities. The adver¬ 
tising^* Pears' Soaj^ is little ejpe than persistency, 


cheaper, but when the advertising policy is linked 
up with the manufacturing policy, it reduces the 
manufacturing cos^s. The proof of this is seen in 
the fact that well-advertised goods are never 
dearer than non-advertised goods. A bar of adver¬ 
tised soap, for instance, costs the housewife no 
more than a bar of soap of an unknown brand. 
Again, the price of serviceable typewriters varies 
widely, but it will be noticed that the cheaper 
typewriters are those which are advertised more 
than others m 

The Scope of Advertising. It may be laid 
down as a general proposition that anything that 
can be sold can also be advertised, but certain 
lines of goods lend themselves more readily than 
others to “ printed salesmanship." Pills and soapn 
—that is, curative and cleansing agents—lend them¬ 
selves to effective and profitable advertising. So 
also do foods, clothing, and furniture. Latt<*rly it 
has been demonstrated that articles of luxury and 
products that appeal to women can also be success¬ 
fully marketed by means of advertising. In a word, 
the wider the possible field, the greater is the*i>^sai- 
bility of success. In a climate such as ours, at least 
half the entire population. 1 suffers periodically from 
minor ailments. In a social atmosphere such as ours, 
cleanliness of house and person is a cardinal virtue. 
Every man, woman, and child in the three kingdoms 
need.^food and clothing. Iffc^fiese directions there i^ 
an c^ver-open and jynpctually extending market. 
•The demzyid must be met, yet it may be Reasonably 
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estimated that f nly a comparatively small portion 
of thi» demand is at present met by advertisers. 
The scope for future advertising is, therefore, 
unlimited. • • 

One of the deplorable facts about British # 
merchants is that they are not in the habit of 
44 thinking in continents." Frequently, incteed, 
they cannot even think in counties. How many 
people realise, for instance, that the bulk of the ' 
population of England lives in the vicinity oi three 
great centres—London, Birmingham, and Man¬ 
chester ? Take the population figures and the map 
of England and mark off all the towns having a 
population of 50,000 and upwards, and this fact 
will be self-evident. Yet, in spite of this, many 
advertisers limit their appeal to the London area, 
not because they must do so by the natur£ of their 
business, but because they do not realise that the 
scientific study of advertising will reveal to them 
the lines of least resistance. But not all advertisers 
desire to reach the " crowd." Some have a pro¬ 
position appealing to professional men; others 
wfsh to reach the well-to-do residential quarters 
of towns like Bath and Cheltenham; others have a 
product which, on account of its bulk, docs not 
pay for transportation to very great distances, and 
must necessarily be sold in the vicinity of the 
factory. For all these and many other problems 
which confront the advertiser, the "trails" have 
already been blazed more or less successfully 
It is within the scope and purpose of advertising 
to overcome sundry definite and indefinite obstacles 
which stand in the way of profitable sales. 

The chief of these, perhaps, is the indifference of 
the public. The buyer is often left alone without 
guidance or stimulation, and simply does not care 
how his want is supplied provided that it is sup¬ 
plied without any great inconvenience. Nor is the 
casual buyer at all analytical. The average buyer 
has not the capacity of directing his " wants" 
along any definite lines. The average business man 
in London, for example, wants his lunch at mid¬ 
day, but he will not usually be at any pains to dis¬ 
cover even within a stone's throw of his office 
precisely where the best posable lunch can be 
obtained. In a word, he lunches by habit. In the 
same way the British housekeeper is in the habit 
of taking from her baker whatever kind of bread 
he offers ; and until a campaign in connection 
with a particular kind of bread stirred up some 
slight sensation a tew years ago, t he average housc- 
* wife would not even know how to go about making 
inquiries as to where the best possible kind of 
bread could be obtained. 

« One of the purposes of advertising, therefore, is 
to get the public out of one kind of groove into 
another kind of groove. This can be done either 
*by making the consumer feel dissatisfied with what 
he has, or, conversely, by making the consumer 
desirf something which he has never thought about 

The great remedy for the merchants who find 
that the public are indifferent to their wares is 
bold and persistent publicity. This can either be 
qf Jha graduated ana progressive kind, leading up 
to a climax ; or it can take the form nowadays 
used of a series of violent " emotional shocks." 
Most of the whole pages now appearing in the 
London daily papers are of the last description. 

The Modes of Advertising. 1 he modes of adver¬ 
tising necessarily difje*. according to the general 
character, but not necessarily according to the 
special nature of the merchant's business. * , 
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T6e three chief modes of Advertising relate to 
what are known as. proprietary, mail cyder, #md 
retail advertising. 

Proprietary Advertising. By this is meant the 
popularising of some named or oranded article or 
preparation which is only manuiactured or put up 
by the advertiser, but which % obtained through 
retailers. • The great problem of the proprietary 
adv^ttiser is to take steps to secure that his prdtiuct 
is on sale in every suitable retailer’s shop throughout* 
the length and breadth of the land. In the early 
days of advertising this was a comparatively e^sy 
process. Nowadays when the retailer's shelves are 
practically filled with advertised articles or imita¬ 
tions of advertised articles, the retailer does not 
take very kindly to a new article of* commence. 
He must, therefore, be forced either directly or 
indirectly to stock the article, a*d some mo$t 
ingenious schemes have been devised for *this 
purpose. • t 

A few years ago the general method of marketing 
a new article was to send out travellers to call upon 
retailers, to advertise thl article in trade papers; 
and having persuaded a g*ocer, for example, to 
stock a new brand of pickles, to rely upon the 
grocer’s goodwill to build up the business. 

Nowadays the process of marketing a new article 
is entirely different. The advertiser takes steps to 
announce to the trade that his selling campaign is 
opening, and then he goes direct to the public, that 
is, to the consumer, and persuades the consumer 
to demand the article, and thus practically forces 
the retailer to stock. Such " stocking schemes," 
as they are called, are occasionally resented by 
retailers, and to anticipate such a feeling the adver¬ 
tiser’s proposition should have a definite element of 
attraction for the retailer himself. 

But in addition to various stocking plans, adver¬ 
tisers recognise what are known as " selling 
schemes." The stocking plan is a mere method of 
influencing the retailer; a selling scheme is 
the element in an advertising campaign which 
makes the process particularly attractive to the 
public. * 

The free sample—the sample obtainable in return 
for a postage stamp—the sample obtainable at a 
retailer’s—discount coupons—the positive offer to 
refund the purchase money—all these are selling 
schemes, but they take on different complexions «, 
with regard to different Ifcisinesses 

Occasionally, a manufacturer about to ^idvert^se 
finds that he is the proprietor, or*thc potential pro¬ 
prietor, of several propositions. Here the problem 
arises as to whether ne sha^j, put the same name 
and the same trade mark upon them all and use 
one product to advertise the other, or whether he 
shall go to the trouble of finding a suitable and 
appropriate name and mark for each separate pro¬ 
duct, and sell each product in disassonation with 
the other. 

Every proprietor, whether he advertise or not, 
is confronted vhth the problem of what is known 
as " substitution." The difficulty i9 met in several 
ways, and the most effective of all is advertising. 
In former days great importance used to be 
attached to a trade mark, but nowadays a registered 
name, such as " Bovril," " Oxo,” “ Wincarnis," is 
found to be more efficacious than the mere»insist- 
ence upon a convention^ design. The incorporation 
of a name like " Bovril ” into the title of a limited 
. company is eveyi better than registering the name 
as a trade mark 
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MaQ Order Advertising, In mail cfder advertising a definite section of the community, and the first 
the seller (Brals directly with his'customer by means of the series of letters is addressed to^wBat is 
of the post. How extensive this mode of business assumed to be numerically the largest dais. Thus, 

is, is discoverable fioni the study bf th^ statistics in the (Ase of the ^Encyclopaedia Britannica, if we 

issued by the Postiifister-General, which show, with may judge from a sight of some of the form-letters 

r«narkable approximation, that the total number sent out, the first great assumption was that 

of packages sent through the parcel p$st # corre- inquires came from people who wanted a book of 

sponds year by year with the total number of postal 9 reference This “line of attack” having been 

orders issued. The ratio of increase is so remark- dealt with, the next assumption was that inquirers 

ably steady as to suggest that the future of mail were students of more or less Specific sifujects. 

order advertising will take several years to leach In this way, both in the advertisements themselves 

its limit. • # and in dhc correspondence, various emotional and 



intelle<tual layers were approached in turn. 

A great feature of all mail order advertising is 
the use of what are known as “ keys ”—some 
slight change in the address, for example, which 
indicates to the advertiser in which publication 
his announcement was seen A familiar method of 
kcvmg an addiess is to require the applicant to 

address “ Department No-Then again, all 

the advertisements in a publication appearing 
dunng a given month may require the applicant 
to address “The Manage!,” the next month the 
key may be ” The Superintendent ” A much more 
effective way ol keying an advertisement is by 
what are known as “ reply coupons,” which bear 
their own key and have the additional advantage 
of making it easy for the public to reply to the 
advertisement. Skilfully used, also, it has been 
found that the coupon itself can be made such a 
strong feature of an advertisement as to add 
materially to what is known as its " attraction 
value.” The mail order advertiser has the immense 
advantage of knowing which napeis are paying him 
best, and he naturally cuts tlie least profitable out 
of his list Some mail order advertisers have had 
so much experience as to the relative value of 
mediums as to find it unnecessary to key continually. 


A Mail Order Free Sample Scheme. 

The usual procedure in a mart order advei Using 
s # cheme is to take space in papers of extensive 
circulation with an offer to sentba fiee sample, a 
free booklet, or, perhaps, a sample or a booklet in 
returQ for three penny stamps, the exact nature of 
the scheme varying according to circumstances 
In* a few mail order schemes an clement of direct 
dealing ^s involved by which the buyer sends the 
money at once on the cjpar understanding that the 
goods are sent on approval, and that the money 
will be returned 1 / not satisfactory. It is on record 
that a skilfully devised mail ordci advertisement 
will bring in anything from 2.000 to 10,000 replies, 
and the price per repty will vary from the fraction 
of a penny up to a shilling or more 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of all the mail 
order schemes of recent memory is that adopted 
for the sale of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Here 
is a proprietary article sola almost entirely through 
the post, with a series of advertisements designed 
to bring a maximum number oh inquiries from 
likely purchasers. 

Inquiries such as these rcpiescnt, of course, 
merely the framework or skeleton of the selling 
effort. It is assumed not only that every inquirer 
for a mail order catalogue or booklet is a possible 
buyer, but that behind the inquiry exists a very • 
real want, consciously or subconsciously 

The mail order advertiser proceeds by means of 
a series of clever follow-up letters and suitable 
literature to effect a sale. Broadly the method is ' 
to asSume that any particular anquircr belongs to 
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An Ingenious Selling Scheme. 

Retail Advertising. Much of what has already- 
been said, applies to the advertising of the retailer, 
and little more 19 necessary under this heading. 
As to whether the Press can be used to advantage 
depends on whether the papers in which it is pro¬ 
posed to advertise, circulate effectively in districts 
in which it is possible for the retailer to do business. 

It is undesirable to dogmatise, and diflicult’To 
state in general terms a golden rule lor retail 
advertising. One thing, ‘however, may be said 
with certainty—that a plain statement, an illustra¬ 
tion which does illustrate, and a definite price are 
always safe • 

It ib beyond the scope d^the present article to 
Ileal with such investing topics as circulation, 
fiosituin, *billpostmg, or with those extremely 
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recondite stupes which have been made and 
tabtt&te^ under the heading of ” The Psychology 
of Advertising.” Much literature on the subject 
of advertising has accumulated year by fear, and 
also year by year the number of clever men who sei 
themselves out to master the intricacies of adver¬ 
tising is increasing. The great bulk of advertising 
is nowadays placed in the hands of expert adver- f 
tising agents; # and in the case of those very 
large *firms who employ their own advertising 
managers or even dignify these officials with the 
name of advertising director, even here tfhe ser¬ 
vices of expert ” copywriters ” are secured and the 
advertising agent employed to negotiate with 
newspaper and billposter. 

ADVICE. —In commerce, information qf instruc¬ 
tions respecting trade communicated by letter. 
Thus, an advice is generally sent by one banker, or 
merchant, to another, to inform him of the drafts 
or bills drawn upon him, with full particulars of 
their amount, date, and the persons to whom they 
%re payable. This document, which is also termed 
a “ letter of advice,” prevents mistakes, and at 
times detects forgeries; for, when bills are pre¬ 
sented for payment or acceptance, either can be 
refused for want of advice. 

The term is also used to signify an opinion of 
counsel or others, a commercial report, or a noti¬ 
fication of the arrival or the dispatch of goods. 

ADVICE NOTE.— A letter giving its receiver 
information that some particular transaction either 
has been, or is about to be effected on his 
behalf. It is usual to advise the arrival of con¬ 
signments, the dispatch of goods, the payment of 
accounts, and the shipment of goods. 

u ADVI8E FATE.” —Sometimes it is desired to 
know, as quickly as possible, whether a cheque will 
be honoured on presentation, and it is then sent 
direct to the banker upon whom it is drawn instead 
of passing it through the Clearing House (q.v.) with 
a request to " advise fate.” Although there is no 
legal obligation binding the banker to reply, a reply 
is invariably sent as a matter of courtesy, generally 
by telegram. When a favourable reply has been 
sent, the drawer cannot stop payment of the cheque ; 
and the holder of the cheque is entitled to receive 
payment from the banker upon whom the cheque 
is drawn, or to have the same paid into his account 
at his own banker’s, if it is«tus own banker who has 
made the inquiry for him. But the banker of whom 
the inquiry is made should not send an unqualified 
affirmative answer until he has actually got the 
cheque into his own hands, as it is possible that the 
drawer’s account might be altered for the worse 
* in the interval between the dispatch of the inquiry 
and the receipt of the cheque. If, therefore, an 
, inquiry is sent simply as to the probability of the 
payment of a cheque when presented, the banker 
upon whom the cheque is drawn should, if he is 
satirfied at the moment as to the state of the 
customer’s account, reply in some such words as : 

” Would pay if in our hands and in order.” This 
will be a sufficient personal protection until the 
p^fqfte is duly presented. A simple affirmative reply 
that the cheque will be met is a warranty by which 
the banker is bound, whatever may happen to the 
customer’s account before the cheque arrives. 

ADVOCATE, LORD.— Also called the King’s 
Advocate He is the principal law officer of tne 
,w Crown in Scotland, 1 in lus official capacity he 
corresponds to the English Attorney-General] hein-;, • 
like the ■Attorney-General, always a member of tfie 
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ministry of tHI day, but not a member of the 
Cabinet. He is not necessarily a member of the 
Privy Council, but during his period of office he is 
invlriablf addressed as * Bight Honourable.” 
He remains in office as long ajthe Ministry does, 
unless, he resigns or is promoted. In conjunction 
with Jhe.Secretary for Scotland he is responsible 
for Jhe legislative measures which affect Scot|and. 
Ha conducts public prosecutions for the Crown 
in Scotland, represents the Crown in civil action#, 
and possesses certain statutory powers under 
the Banljpptcy Act, 1914, and other special Acts 
of Parliament. The salary attached to the office is 
^5,000 a year, together with' fees in Crown cases. 
Unlike the English Attorney-General. as became 
the settled practice between 1892-95, the L«rd- 
Advocate is not yet restrained from tak ng private 
ractice, but there is no doubt tha<t the rule yrhich 
as been adopted in England of restraining the 
law officers of the Crown from acting as advocates 
for private persons will be extended at no distant 
date to the Scottish law* officers. ^ 

AERATED WATERS.-* Waters naturally or 
artificially impregnated with a largfi* amount of 
carbonic acid gas^and containing saline or other 
flavouring matter. They are used both as bever¬ 
ages and as medicines. The best known is soda 
water, which should (ontain 15 grains of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda to the gallon, though aerated 
water without flavouring is often so-called. Other 
varieties are potash, lemonade, ginger ale, etc 
Vichy, Selters or Seltzer, and Apollinaris are the 
most used natural aerated waters. These are also 
called mineral waters, from the mineral salts they 
contain. 

AFFIDAVIT.— A written declaration given on 
oath before some person who is entitled to 
administer an oath, as a solicitor who has been 
appointed a Commissioner for Oaths [q.v.), a magis¬ 
trate, a consul, os a notary public. The affidavit 
must give the name, description, and address of 
the person who quakes the declaration (called the 
deponent), and the document must be signed by 
him and also attested by the person before whom 
it is sworn. If the deponent docs not stat£ facts 
within his own knowledge, he must give *he 
grounds for his belief. 

The fee of a Commissioner for Caths for 
admimsteiing the oath is Is. 6d , with Is addi¬ 
tional for each document attached to the affidavit. 
Such documents aie frequently'annexed, as they 
go to prove what is sworn to by the deponent, and 
it would be a waste of turn and useless to copy 
out the same in the body of the affidavit. The 
documents so annexed aie technically known as 
” exhibits.” The person who attests the affidavit 
must mark each exhibit with a distinctive letter 
or number, corresponding to that used in the 
affidavit, and indorse it in some such form as the 
following : ” T^Jns is the exhibit referred to as A 
in the affidavit.” He must also sign the exhibit. 

The inset is the ordinary form of affidavit met 
with in the courts every day It is essential to 
notice its title, and the method of indorsement is 
important for those who are engaged in litigation 
work. 

The word “affidavit” is Low Latin, and means 
“ has pledged his faith/’ It was at one time usual 
for the document to commence thus: “ Affidavit 
N. M. etc.” * 

The stamp duty for an ^affiefevit or statutory 
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[FACSIMILE. AFFIDAVIT—GENERALLY TYPEWRITTEN 


1st THE HIGH COURT OF jusiiUE 

• • 

KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


19.., S, No, 


BETWEEN JOHN SMITH (trading as J. .SMITH & CO.) 


2/6 

Stamp 

(•itniv,) 


-and- 

THOMAS JONES 
BROWN & CO. LIMITED 


Plain* 


De#end4$ll 

Claimant 


I ALFRED THOMPSON of the Lion Brewery Chalktown in the CoxM, 

of Blankshire Secretary of Brown & Co. Limited the above named 

• * 

Claimants make oa^h and say as follows : — 

t 

• PART of the goods and chattels at the Hart Hotel ChalktOVh* 

• , 'i’ N 

• aforesaid seized by the Sheriff of the Comniy of Blankshire UIS&M 
the Writ of fieri facias in this action and referred to i.n the 
Summons herein were on the 30th day of August 19-- by Conditional 
Bill of Sale of that date assigned to the said Brown & Co. Limi|| 


by way of security for the payment of the sum of £50 and 
thereon at the rate of 4 per centum per anmim. 



Sale was duly registered on the 31st day of August 19.. and 1®,^C| 

• '' ' -* 


produced and shown* to me marked “A.” 

*THE goods and chattels so assigned as aforesaid are set out 

a Schedule Attached to the said Bi»ll Sale. 

*• . 

MA4 4 ^ 




NOTICE claiming the ^aid goods oh bShalf of fhe said Brown & 

Ct>. Limited was I am informed and verily believe aury servea on 
* . * .* 1 
the Sheriff on the 12th ddy of September 19_ 

* • • 

A copy of the said Schedule was I am informed furnished to 
Mr. E. Pairweather Solicitor for the Execution Creditor orf the 
13th day of September 19._ and to the Sheriff on* or about .the *14th 
day*of September 19... 

THERE is now due and owing to the said Brown & Co. Limited * 
under the said Bill of Sale the sum of £50 and interest. 

ft 

AS to the further part of the said goods and chattels and 
also as to certain fixtures seized by the Sheriff as aforesaid 
these are claimed by the said Brown & Co. Limited being their own 

property. Such goods chattels and fixtures were hired to the 

• • 

Defendant Thomas Jones under a Hiring Agreement bearing date the 

1st day of August 19.. and made between the said Brown &*Co. 

• 1 

Limited (therein called “ the Owners ”) of the one part and th^ said 
Thomas Jones (therein called “the Hirer”) of the o*ther part. 

s r 

THE said Hiring Agreement is now produced and shown to me 

marked “B.” 

NOTICE of the said Claim was I am informed given to the 

1 

gheriff on behalf of Brown & Co. Limited by their Solicitors 
Messrs. Fountain & Co. on or about the 13th day of September 19... 
and a copy of the Schedule attached to the said Hiring Agreement 
was supplied to the said M^. E. Fairweather and to the ■ Sheriff 
subsequently. 



ON or Jbdut the *l6t?h db.y of September 19.. a further notice :/*■’ 

uu uehalf of the said Bnovjn & Co. «Limited was given by their> sat&u 
• *' • . ' 

solicitors to the Sheriff claiming the sum of £30*for 5: quarters’ 

rent due from, the said fhimas Jones to the said Brown & Co. 

Limited on the 24th day of June 19.. and the 29th day of September 
*] 9 .respectively in reopect of the Hart Hotel Ghalktown in the 
County of Blankahire* This amount is also still due and nwing to 
the saicf Brown & Ccv Limited. 

THE said Brown & Co. Limited claim a lien in respect of the 
said rent, upon the goods chattels and fixtures other than those 
included in the Schedules to the Bill of Sale and Hiring Agreement 
seized by the Sheriff under the said Writ of fieri facias at the 
Hart Hotel aforesaid. 

THE said Brown •& Co. Limited also claim 2 patent Tills being 

. “ 

their own property seized by the Sheriff as aforesaid. The 
JTeceipt for th<j payment of the said 2 patent Tills is now produced 
and* 3 hown to me marked “ C. ” 

I am the Secretary to the said Brown & Co. Limited and I am 
duly authorised to make this affidavit and I verily believe the 
facts above stated te be true. 

Sworn at 894 Strand in the County of London j ALFRED THOMPSON 
thi 3 3rd day of October 19-- j . 

Before me 

t , P. THORNE 

Commissioner for Oaths. 



* No., 19j587. 

• IN *THE HKfH COURT OF JUSfICE 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


SMITH 

—.. .ft, n.M 

jq'nes 

and^ 

BROWN & CO. LTD., Claimants., 


AFFIDAVIT of ALFRED THOMPSON, 
filed on behalf of the 
Claimants. 


Sworn 3rd day,of October 19 . 
Filed 4th day of Qctojper 19. . 


Filed on behalf of the 
Claimants by 

FOUNTAIN & CO., 

?95 Old Jewry, 1 
E.C. 
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declaration (q v ) is 2 s The stamp is an adhesive 
one. 1 • 

The following dcmmients aie exempt under the 
Stamp Act, 1891—\ 

(1) Aliidavit made for the immediate jwrppse of 
being* filed, read, or used in any court, o: before 

•^yiv judge, inaxtei, or officer of any couit. • 

(2) Affidavit or declaration made upon a requisi¬ 
tion of the commissioner of am publn board of 
revenue, or any of the olliceis a< tiftg uiu^er them, 
or required bv law # 

(3) Affidavit or declaration which ma\ be 
required at <the Hank of lnglund or the Hank of 
Ireland to prove the death of anv propnet«»r of anv 
stock transferable thrif, oi t(» identify the peison 
of*aiw such propnrtoi, or to lemove anv other 
impediment to the transfer of anv sm h stock 

(4) Affidavit or docl.nation relating to the loss, 

mutilation, or defacement of any bank note or 
bank pc^t bill • • 

(5) Declaration leqmred to be made puisnant to 
any Ad relating to marriage's in older tc' ci'lebrate 
a mainage without In em e % 

( 8 ) Declaration foinuug part of an application 
for a patent in uniformity with the Patents, 
Designs, and Dade Marks Act, 188.1 

A person who swears a false affidavit is liable 
* to be pio*eeded igainst foi pcijuiv (71 ) 

AFFREIGHTMENT.— Ufreightment is a con¬ 
tract by which a shipowner undei takes to catry 
goods in his ship tor reward 'I he peison for whom 
the goods are cai 1 led is < ailed the fre igliter, and the 
sum which he pays fot tluir carnage is called the 
freight {q v ) \ he conti act may be made (a) 

between the shij»owtiei aiul one peison who hues 
the u«e of the ship ten the purpose of cairying his 
own goods 01 those of othci poisons, or (/;) between 
the shipowner and each oi a number of poisons 
who «hip goods in that particular ship I 11 the 
former case the contract is generally expressed in 
a rhartei party (yt>), and the # ,hip is called a 
chartered ship, but the 1 onti a< t of affreightment 
does yot requi'e .1 charter party to be made; in 
the latter the ship is tailed a general ship, and the* 
toll tract is generally expressed in writing, and 
called a bill of hading (q v ) 

** Law Governing Aflnyghtinent. In <onstiumg 
< barter parties and bills of lading, legard must 
offbn be*had to # foreign law, for the' parties to 
the contract aie often of different nationalities, 
and the places at which the contract is to lie 
pet formed .are in dftfcient countries where- Iho 
rub's of law differ I he t oust rue 1 1011 of these 
documents must be governed bv the* law' by which 
it appeals from all the < n< umsl.inc es that the 
parties intended to be bound Although in the 
absent e of c.leat evidence of intention, the pre¬ 
sumption in the case of conti acts generally is that 
the law of the place where the corytrac t was made 
governs, vet in contacts of affreightment, where 
there is no express indication of the intention of 
the patties, there appears to be a strong presump¬ 
tion in favour of the law of the ship’s Hag W^ere 
a contract made m one place is to he* performed 
entirely in another phic e, where the law is diffc rent, 
the presumption is that *he law of the* place of 
performance is that which is to det« rinine its effect. 
“ It is cbvious, however," said Ldrd Justice Bowen 
in Jacobs v Credit J.yonnat 1 , 1884*12 0 HD 589, 
“ tnat tne subjec\-ma£ter of eaqfr c ontract must be 
looked at as well as the residence of tl^: contracting 
parties <Jr the place where*the contract is made 


The plac e of performance is necessarily, in many 
cases, tht* place wHfcre the obligations ot the con¬ 
tract will have to be enforced ; and hence, as well 
as for othe r reasons, has been introduced another 
c.molf of construction, to the effect that the law 
& the place of fulfilment of a contiact determines 
its obligations Hut this maxim, # as well ^ the 
foirner, nftist, of course, give wav to any inference 
that can legitimately be drawn fiom the chaiacter 
of the c*)ntiact and the nature of the transaction. 
In most cases, no doubt, when a contract has to 
be wholly peilotmed abroad, the reasonable pre¬ 
sumption iiuiv be that it is intended to be a foreign 
contrac t •determined by foieign law; but this 
pnmi facte view is in its turn capable of being 
1 ebutted by the* expiesseel or implied intention of 
the pat ties as deduced from other circumstances. 
Again, it may be that the conti act is pai tly to be 
pci funned 111 one place and paitlv in another. In 
smh a case the- onl\ ceitam guide is to be fouiif} 
in applying sound ideas of business convenience 
and sense to the language of the conti act itself, 
with a view to’discoveimg from it the true inten¬ 
tion of the pat ties liven m icspec t of anv perform* 
am e that is to take place abroad, the par ties may 
still have desired that then liabilities and obliga¬ 
tions shall be governed by English law, or it may 
be that they have intended t<* inc 01 porate the 
foieign law to icgulate the method and manner of 
pel formanc c* abroad, without alteimg any ot the 
incidents whu li may aftac h to the contract accord¬ 
ing to Knglish law Steieotyped mles laid down by 
juridical writ<*is cannot, tlierefore, be accepted as 
infallible canons of inter pi etation m tjieso days 
when (ommmial tiansae turns have altered in 
character and increased m complexity, and there 
can be no hard ami-fast rule by which 1o construe 
the multiform commercial agreements with which 
in modern tunes we have to deal 

I,aw of the Flag. When* the c out 1 act of all t right - 
iiu-nt docs not provide otherwise, as between the 
parties to the contact, in lespect of sea damage 
.ind its m< ulents, the law of thec omitry to whu h the 
sluj) belongs must be- taken <0 be the law to whu h 
they have submitted themselves I hough the law 
of the flag may determine the lights and liabilities 
of the patties under A < hartei paity or bill of 
lading, still, m considering how the provisions of 
tlie contract are to be carried out, it may be neces¬ 
sary to take other rules of law into account. Rules 
wlmh must be c oul .mod to at the places of per¬ 
formance, eg , customs regulations at the ports of 
loading and unloading form p.irt of the urcum- 
stain es with regard to whu h the loading or delivery 
is to be done I he contract must be supposed to 
have had reference to them, unless it is expressly 
inconsistent, and it will not be pioperly performed 
unless they have be e n regaidec! Hut the lasv of 

the place of peiiorrnance is thus incorporated only 
so far as it is consistent with the express language 
of tin* contract, as mterpieted by the law of the 
Hag , and only so far as may be necessui^ Jum 
determining the manner of the; performance ItVill 
not alter the charac ter of the obligations which are 
1 imposed by the contract 01 by the law which 
governs its effect. '1 hus a charterer is not excused 
from loading a cargo because the law of the loading % 
port prohibits his doing sC,*kvcii though that law 
oulej also excuse h*m , nor is a shipowner dis- 
largt^l fr«m liability for damage because^no claim 
has been made at the t liras or m the manner required 
for doAig so the law at tjie poft of discharge. 
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Law of Country Governing Contract. The manner 
in vvhK.h the contract must Ue proved, and the 
admissibility of evidence of its existence, arS 
determined by the law of the tribunal in which 
it is sought to be enfoiied. An action will not 
he in the courts of this country, to enforce an* 
oral agreement tfnadc in Frame (and valid there), 
whi< h if made here could not, by reason of the 
statute of bauds, have been sued upon. A docu¬ 
ment may be admitted to prove a dOntra< t, 
although not stamped in a< cordancc with the 
law of tin country in which the < ontract was made, 
oi m which the dot urnent was exet uted ; but if 
foi want of a stamp a < ontract made m*a foreign 
country is void, it cannot be enforced heie The 
legality of a contract is determined by the law of 
the plate where the conirat t is made When a 
contract is entered into in one country and is 
sought to be enforced by the courts of justice of 
Aiothei country, the question is not only whether 
it is a valid contract according to the law of the 
country where it was entered into, but whether it 
is, or is not, in accordance with the laws of the 
t ountry in which it is sought to 1 m* enforced When 
a < ontract is made in a foreign country and in a 
foreign language, an English court, having to con¬ 
strue it, must first obtain a translation of the 
instrument, secondly an explanation of the 
terms of art (if any), thirdly evident e of the 
foreign law applicable to it, and fourthly evidence 
of any peculiar rules of c onstim tum which may 
exist in that law; and must then interpret the 
instrument on ordinary principles of construction 
Seaworthiness of Ship. I In* implied obligation 
of the* owner to use all reasonable means to insure 
the " seaworthiness of the ship for the* \o\-age" 
within Section 458 of the- Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, applies only to equipment , a ship is not 
imscawoithv within this phrase by reason of 
non-employment oi mis-employment of appli¬ 
ances, it the appliances are at hand tot use If 
the ship is found unseawcn'hy before sailing, 
and the defe» t cannot be remedied withm a reason¬ 
able time, the charterer is entitled to tliiow up 
the contract. Hie ship must be tit m design, 
structure, condition, and equipment to encounter 
the penis of the voyage 4he ship must not only 
be seaworthy betore loading, but she must he 
seaworthy with the' <aigo the* shipowner undei- 
takes to carry at the time of loading. 1 here is an 
absolute warranty by the shipowner, who has 
agreed to take a particular caigo, that his ship is 
fit to receive the caigo, but this wanantv is not a 
continuing warranty, and defaults occurring after 
the period of loading are not breaches of this 
warranty The shipownei is always responsible for 
loss or damage to the goods, however caused, if 
the ship was not m a seawoithy condition when 
she commenced her voyage, and if the loss would 
not have arisen but for that unscawor thin ess This 
is so w although the shipowner may have taken all 
hracsonable pains and precautions to make the ship 
seaworthy, if, in fad, he has failed to make her so. 

He undertakes absolutely that she shall be fit, on 
sailing upon the voyage, to carry the cargo which 
she has on board, and with it to encounter safely 
whatever perils a ship of that kind may fairly be 
expected to be expend to m the course of the 
voyage at that season of th. year. The ordinary * 
implied undertakings by the shipowner to orovioe 
a ship- that is f\t for the cargo, and to have her sea¬ 
worthy for the voyage on sailing, aie not affected 
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by ihe exceptions in the b*l of lading unless that 
is clearly stipulated. The war»nty can be got nd 
of or qualified by such wordslts " warranted sea¬ 
worthy only so far as ordmarjf care can provide*' 
Aiqeriwui Harter Act. The American Ilartei 
Art.was passed by Congress in 1893. It is itnpor- 
tant. to English slupowners and merchants trading 
with American ports, because its provisions arc 
often expressly incorporated in contracts of 
affreightment, tend because the American courts 
apply Its provisions withoqf any express mcor- 
poration, whether the carrying ship is American 
or one of any other nationality. Even when the 
eontiait has been validly made m a fortugn 

• ountry, the American Cojlts will not give effect 
to exceptions m it, wlut h aie lonliary tp fhe 
Harter Ait, it the < argo ,s to In- delivered at 
any Amen,ail port the Harter A. t oi the United 
States makes, void, as < ontrary to publn policy, 
all clauses excepting tl«- shipownei troni liability 
lor his own or Ins secants' negligent e. Limita¬ 
tions of liability m the Lontra, t must be reason¬ 
able in older to *ie valid, and a i latise of that 
land is looked upon as imnasonable A iontract 
ot allreightincut made 1 in an Aineurau port by 
an Amen, an shipper with an English steamship 

• oinpany doing business there, toi the shipment 
ot goods then- and then carnage to and delivery 
in England, vhric the freight is payable in English 

• urrem V, is an Ameru an raitrau', and governed 
by Am. mail law so tar as regaids the elicit of 
a stipulation exempting the i ompauy from respon¬ 
sibility i oi the m gligem e ol Us seivants m the 
■ OUT si- of the voyage 1 herein! e the Ametl.au 
Courts will not give , fte, t to a Clause win, h IS 

outrage to the provisions oi Ihe Haiti i Act, 
whole the , initial is gmeimd by the law of the 
Unhid Slates, n.ji where the p, rfoi man, e is to 
be wholly or partly within the United Stales, even 
though the contra, I has b, en made abroad uifh 
ref,veil, e to som- other law bv win, li the Causes 
aie valid, and even though there is an express 
ameernenI of the patties that the contract shall he 
governed by that other law * 

EUcct or Harter Act. lire Haile, A, t prevents 
a shipownei bom inviting m uni- contract ot 
i .image . I,m „ s win, 1, , ,-ii, v. Imu bom liability 
lor , Ollscquen, es ol " 11, gllg, III e, fault. Or iailuic 
111 1 11 opei loading. Stowage, , Iistody, Jeaie,' oi 

proper i!i■ 1 1 \ e i y ol the , ai go, or which dimmish 
oi avoid the obligation to , xetuse due dlhgenn 

propel !v to equip, man.I make the vessel 

seaworthy and , apable of pci lormmg her intended 
vovage, lint it exempts the shipowner from 
liability tor , ousequen, es of "faults or errors 
m navigation or m tfie nianageinent of the vessel," 
as well as (oi certain other [i, ids, provided he 
has used due diligence 1o*inake the said vessel 
m all respects seaworthy, and properly manned, 
equipped, and supplied " Utide-I neither the ., 
English noi Ami ! u an law n a slupown, i pro¬ 
hibited from inserting a , lause exempling him from 
fhe absolute wanantv ot seaworthiness of the ship 
on sailing, piovided lie has used due diligence, 
fhe mere fact that the owner provides a vessel 
properly constructed and equipped is not conclu¬ 
sive that tlie owner lias exercised due diligence 
within the meaning ,>t the Art, (ot the diligence 
required is diligence on the pait of the owner's 
servants in the- iwe of the .equipment before the 
commencement ot the voyage and until it has 
actually coVnmeni ed, and the law recognises no 
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distinc tion founded on |he character of the servants 
employed to accomplish that result. A*vessel is 
not required to be mpiegnablc to the assaults of 
th* elements to 1>4 seaworthy, but the test is 
whether or not she is reasonably fit* fo| the 
contemplated voyage # 

^AFGHANISTAN. I his is a countiv win* h is i.<»t 
at all well known, but which is, on account oi its 



position, ol '*ieal pohlu d iinptnt.in< ( It ohii]'I(s 
the eastern pai t oi the plateau of Iran, and Iks 
between Butish India on mu side, and Keisja aid 
Asiati* Russia on tin other I In* whole tounliy is 
a lofty plate,ui, about ‘ 250,000 -ipiaie inihs in area, 
and has a population whn hue donated at a 11111 < 
mi'ii : 5 000,000 

I hr^Mghaus a* e nominal I v subjei t to tile Ann ei 
of Kabul, but the\ cannot leallv be said to con- 
dittite a nation, and the authority of tin \nn<i 
drp< lids uiam Iu^jm isonal ihaia*t<i I In position 
*?)t Afghanistan .is a “ bul^ r state " In t m c, n Kussia 
and India lias n nd< n d | •< * I it n al n lations with that 
courtly \* i \ dcli^ati m 'In past 1 in collapse 
of Russia has cased (lie situation lot the time 
being, and the aboitivc c ontln t of I0]y has made' 
the Afghans more t^ian ever <ic pemh id upon 

India B> the treaty ol pc at e ..Inch <1 m August, 

1919 , the Ann c r was dc | , ivrd of tin annual subsni\ 
lotmc tlv paid b\ the Indian <.«>v* iiiuu nt. 

iheic aie no livers and no good toads Goods 
are earned by camels, and trade is ni.iinh with the 
title's of India by was of the great pa-e.es of the 
Suhnian Mountains --tile Kybci aiyd the Bo] an 
> This trade consists ot silks, carpels, and dned limts, 
which aie exc hanged for cotton goods, tea, and 
sugar 

Ihe capital is Kabul I lie other considerable 
towns ate Kandahar m the east and Herat m the 
west 

Whatever e ommunic at 14m them is with 
Afghanistan is earned on via India 

AFRICA. —-This, the incest compact ol all the 
continents, is a gieat st 1 etc li of •land, situated 
mainly within the Tropes, bounded on the 1101th by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the west by the South 
Atlantic: £>toan, and on the cast by Ahe Indian 


Ocean Towards the south it giadnully naitows, 
and leathr.s its fbuthernmost point in tape 
Agulhas, a little to the south-east of the- Cape of 
Good Hope Until the construction ol the hue* 
Can at in 1889 , it was joined to Asia by the 
•Isthmus of Suez, a tiact about 75 miles bioad, 
between the Mediterranean Sea atyl the RedrfSca 
At the jitiaits of Gibialtar, on the iioitn, it 
aj'pioac lies to within 9 miles of the coast ot butope, 
and again at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb it is 
sepaiated tiom the coast of Arabia by a distance 
ot less than 15 miles I he extreme length of Alina 
from north to south is about 5,900 miles, and its 
extreme •breadth, from Cape Wide to Cape 
Guaiclalui, is about 4,050 mile-. Its aiea is 
11 , 500,000 scjuaic miles, 1 r , about tlnee times 
that ot Km ope* Owing to the i«uit\ of indenta¬ 
tions 111 the wa\ ot ba\s and gulls them me 
pi ac tu ally none- excepting the (.till ol Guinea on 
the west and the Gulf of Cains on the noith # 
which aie so numeions in all the 1 othei continents 
except South \ineina, the coast line- is c olll- 
paiati\cl\ small, being undei 20,000 miles 1 he 
islands ol \iiic 1. neglecting Madagascai, .lie alto¬ 
gether msigmlic ant in point ol M/r 1 hr population 
ot thr whole tontine nt has bee it estimated at 
200,000,000, but llu* dita upon which tins 
c ale ui ition lias br-n iii.tdc air not at all 11 liable 

Relief. Mm a has been e alien! a continent of 
plateaux, though in the- northern pail the heights 
an notiicaih eign.it a. in l In ciuth riirc.nti.il 
elist 1 n is air still latgcicy unknown, ami as tai as 
was .1.1 c 1 tamable u j > to v* 1 y lcictil tunes it 
appc.iircl that Iln\ w'clr i.illieu ot puiedy geo- 
giaphical ami s« nntilic miriest, especially 1o the 
iiaceliei and uIcm mi. than ol c omni' 1 < nil nnpoi- 
tam 1 Kittle by little 1 tin 111 1 ■ 1101 is becoming 
b'ttei known, and a, iailwa\> ait being pushed 
toiwaiel mio tin- inteum, it seems piobable- that 
loiinii < stunatrs w ill have to be 1« v 1 a d, alt hough 
it i - too c ai l\ as \c 1 to speak wit li any leal drgjer 
ol e c 1 t.unt y as 1o tb< fill me < omnn t< nil value ol 
tin ('ontiiunt llu (jieal Wat has natm.illv 
1 * tai de e| tin- woi K ol e \pJoi at mil, a ml at t he 1 t line* 
<*1 going to pie ss it isuiueitain what ai 1 ange meats 
will be maclr i> spec ting those 1e mimics wine 11 
well loi meijy < emtie>lli <t by the- G« 1 mans Jt has 
been suggested that tln\ shall br placed under the 
go\<inm<iit .mil contiol ol 1 } i( Ja.igiu <>j Kalion-. 
Any <le \ e-)opme nt 1 which take pla< e- dumig the 
next twelve months will br dtil\ noted m the 
\j»pe miix I hr piese-nt mueilaiijtv malms jt 
impossible to icpiodmc a map ol Afina winch 
u 11 In ol mine tban c ph< me lal value at tins stage 
hoi that ieason tin map luir given shows the 
division ol tin Continent at tin tune ol the 1 out- 
la < ak of vval ill 1911 

I he 1 lint mountain iangcs ,11« the Atlas inihe 
noiih, lire Kong in the we si, tin- ('annioons near 
tin Gad of Guinea, tin Dialo nbrig in South Afn< a, 
and tli- lolt\ langes of Abyssinia Ne ai the* 

< cjuatoi, in the gnat Jakes < list 1 n t, tlnie an si* Hr * 
peaks ol Kilimanjai o and K< nia, < a< h of Ihem 
oven 18,000 ft high . 

I 1 he riveis of Afina aie very unecpiallv distri¬ 
buted ovu the continent, and as most ol them arc 
impeded by rapids 01 catanuts, they aie of little 
or no yalue in dev doping V.'s eomnnnial giowth 
\f tlns.part of the vvotfcl , in fact, they lathei help 
t<r keej^ Afisiea the “unknown continent*’ '1 he 
four principal riveis are die Congy, the* Nilij, the 
Niger, *fhd the /ambesi, anc^ then courses aie 
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easily traceable upon the map. They are here 
given in order of volume, thdhgh the Nile is the 
longest of the quartette. The other principal rivert 
of Africa are the Senegal, the Gambia, and the 
Orange, all of which flow into the Atlantic (Jtean, 
and the Limpopo and the Juba, which flow into the* 
Indfc Ocean. But, again, none of them is of much 
com mere lal importance, and each is onlytnavigable 
to an inconsiderable extent. 

'1 he lakes of Africa are second only to*those of 
North America. Though numerous in South Africa, 
it is in the east that the largest and grandest are 
to be found. The five largest aie Victoria Nyanza, 
Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, Nyassa, and Bangucolo. 
There are also two large continental lakes, t e , lakes 
without any outlet, Chad and Ngann The two 
Nyanzas aie feeders of the Nile, Nyassa of the 
Zambesi, and the Bangueolo of the Congo 

Economic Conditions. Afina has been called, 
Amongst other names, the continent of the future, 
and it is impossible to prophesy what a geneiation 
may bring forth The problems of nature are very 
difficult of solution 'The continent is naturally 
more or less impenetrable, and only the advances 
of science can overcome some of the stupendous 
difficulties which at present face the mor< hant and 
the explorer. Again, its situation, being mainly 
within the tropics, makes it difficult of habitation 
by white people, exi opt in the north and the 
south; and, lastly, there is the trouble arising out 
of the laboui problem. Still, there is no doubt that 
Africa has great c< onotnn possibilities Its mineial 
wealth also is of vast impoitunce, and its iron 
deposits are as yet practically untouched 

No one fever made gieater etfoits to open up 
Africa than the late Cecil Rhodes, and it was he 
who conceived the idea of a tians-continental rail¬ 
way from Cairo to Cape 'Town, as well as a tele¬ 
graph line—a distance of 5,700 miles, Kac h of tiiese 
schemes is being pushed forward by degrees, and 
there seems to be no reason why Africa should not 
see these great aids to civilisation completed at no 
distant date. 

Divisions. The lush ot the various European 
powers lor Africa was such in the latter pait of 
the nineteenth and the earlier pait of the twentieth 
centuries, that most of ‘the known regions fell 
under the domination or the mfluenc e of one or 
other of them, and so remain subject to the 
rc-arrangcments necessitated by the cir< umstances 
of the Great War. The independent States are 
insignificant, consisting practically of Morocco (at 
present), Abyssinia, and Liberia. 

Each of the divisions of Africa is noticed under 
a separate heading, and under it will be found all 
the main facts connected with its commercial 
standing and importance, as well as those general 
gedgiaphical matters which have any bearing upon 
business allairs. 

AFRICA, BRITISH EAST.— Tins is the general 
narqe applied to the vauous possessions of Great 
•Britain in the cast of Africa, formerly known as 
British East Africa, and the Central Protectorate 
of Africa. The administration of the territory was 
altered in 1907, and the different parts are sepa 
rately noticed under the headings East Africa 
Protectorate, Nyasaland Protectorate, 
Somaliland Protectorate, Uganda Protecto¬ 
rate, and Zanzibar Protectorate 

AFTER DATE .— This is a phrase oftc l written bn 
bills.of exchange, meaning after the date of the bill. 

AFTER HOURS. —A transaction which occurs in 


banks after the bank doorj have been closed for 
business fs salt? to have taken place " after hours." 

In country districts money may. frequently be 
paid in after hours, and though it is not c^i- 
sideryl advisable to encourage the practice, a 
barker usually accommodates his customer by 
permitting it. If the books for the day have bee^ 
closed, the customer dates the credit slip for the 
following day, and where cheques form part of 
the credg:, he is warned that they will not be sent 
forward for collection or otherwise dealt with until 
the next day. In such cases it is important that the 
paying-m slip should be dated for ttye next day, 
otherwise the slip would be evidence that*the 
money was paid in on the slate shown on the slip. 
Where a customer requires the credit to be eyte*ed 
in his pass book when he h^nds over the money to 
the bank after hours, it should, of course? be 
entered as for the following day, so that the credit 
slip, the bank J>ooks, and the pass book will all 
show the same date. 

A banker, however, doos^iot, as a rule, give cash 
for a cheque (unle^l it is the c ustomer’s $Wn cheque) 
after hours. 

A (lrawei of a cheque has a light to stop payment 
of it and to give notice during business hours, and 
if a cheque is cashed after hours, the bank would 
be liable to refund the money to the customer in * 
the event of a notice to stop payment being received 
the following morning (See Bank Hours.) 

AFTER SIGHT. —A phrase written on lulls of 
exchange, meaning after having been presented to 
the drawee for acceptance The acceptor must 
insert the date of his acceptance upon an aftei- 
sight bill, in order that the holder may know the 
date upon which the bill becomes payable. (See 
Prlsentmen r) 

AGAR - A G A R. — A g latmous substance 
extracted from a ,species of seaweed abounc^ng in 
the least era seas. It is prepared by boiling the 
seaweed in wate r In China and Japan it is much 
used as a food in the form of jellies, and is some¬ 
times known as Bengal or Japanese isinglass. The 
Chinese also use it for dressing various iabrfls and 
as a paper vat nish 

AGATE. —A mineral composed of layers of 
quartz, closely compressed and of various colours.* « 
Also known as " Scotch pebble." Silica enters 
largely into its composition, and it also, ontaiqs a 
mixture of oxide of iron and alumina. 1 hough 
veiy hard, it may be finely polished, and is much 
used in the manufacture of rnaments. It is found 
in large quantities in Scotland, Saxony, India, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. 

AGAVE .—The name of a genus of plants, all 
natives of tropical America, of the order A inaryl - 
hdactae lhc best known species is commonly 
called the American aloe or Century plant. The 
leaves yield coaise fibres, sometimes called " pita 
flax " or “ pita thread," which are manufactured , 
into thread, twine, roj>e, hammocks, etc The 
fermented juice obtained from the plant is used by 
the Mexicans as an intoxicant under the name of 
“ pulque." Sisal hemp, so largely used for cordage, 
is obtained from another species of agave, which 
also yields a juice whic^i has been utilised as soap, 
as it makes a lather in salt as well as in fresh water. 

AGE, LENGTH OF LIFE.—(See Life, 

Expectation of.) 

AGENCY. —A person whq is Capable ot Entering 
mto a contract may appoint another person to 
represent him in the making of the contract, and, 
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to sojne extent, in the ( *performame # o{ the obliga¬ 
tions atising theieout An agent, sometimes called 
an attorney, n» one who is employed by anotfier Jo 
do some legal art in place of that other , *the per¬ 
son who is so represented in a transaction b\ an 
ajynt is called the pnrapal ; and the legal ielation- 
ship of principal and agent, or agency, i* sai#l to 
arise whenevei one person has authorit\ to act •>n 
jjchalf of another, and consents so to ac t In com¬ 
mercial law the expression “agency” is pia< tic ally 
confined to a contract the obits t of which that 
the agent shall bring the principal ‘into lci*al rela¬ 
tions with a third person foi the put pose of fot- 
warding a mercantile transaction Agenc y must be 
distinguished.from mere employment, a Mi\,int 
may be, and frequently is, an agent for Ins master, 
but such agency arises*not out of the contract of 
sertu% but out of cpnte a distinct authorisation to 
represent and bind the. employer In this connec¬ 
tion ^he expression “agency” is often 11a on ec tly 
applied as the reason for a master's liabilit\ for the 
acts of his servant A servant actv*ehrec tlv undei 
the control of his master, an agent, though bound 
to exercise Ins authority in confoimity with the 
instructions by which it is lnnite.% is not subject m 
its exercise to the direct control of the pnmipal 
(See also Master and Servant ) Jt is essential to 
1 lie relationship ot pnmipal and agent that a thiol 
party should be m existence or in contemplation 
•I he function of the agent is to be* nutelv a 
connecting link between the principal and the 
third partv A man cannot be an agent t-n 

himself 

Classes 0 ? Agents. Agents are divided into three 
classes, according to the extent of the* authority 
given to them, viz, Special or Pniticulat \gents. 
General Agents, and Universal Agents A Special 
Agent is one employed to do a spec ltic a< t winch is 
not within the ordinary course of his business or 
piofession His authority is limited to that act, 
and hg cannot bind his principal bv any act in 
which lie* exceeds his authority, even though the 
third party was uriawaie ol the limitation \ny- 
onc dealing with a special agent is bound to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of the authority giv. n to the agent 
A Genefal Agent is one who is autlunixed to act 
genci.tlly on behalf of a pnmipal in tiansac turns of 
a particular hind *>r connected with a certain busi¬ 
ness, or wno has authonV*, ansing out of and in 
the* oidinary ccmisc* of liis business 01 piofession, 
to <!j action behalf of Ins pnmipal in relation 
thereto J he extent of his authority depends on 
the nature of the business, but as a nilc lie will be 
deemed to be empowered to do all sm h filings as 
are usually 01 *iu*c essarily clone in that class of 
employment, and any limitation ot such authonty 
must be* made* known by the pnmipal, d he* wishes 
to escape liability for the full extent of his general 
agent’s piesnmed authority A l'nicer sal Agent is 
a general agent whose authonty extends to all acts 
that the principal may do by mean** of an agent. 
A mercantile agent is one having, in the oidinary 
course of his business as such agent, authority 
either to sell goods or to consign goods for the 
purpose of sale, oi to buy goods, or to raise* money 
on the security of goods, examples are Urokirs 
and Factors (q v ) Other well recognised Kinds of 
agents, with varying degrees of authonty, are 
Auctioneers, Bankers, Del Credi re Aginis, 
Estate Agents, Insurance Agfnts, Partners, 
Patent Agents, Shipmasters, Solicitors, and 
Stockbrokers («/ if.) The extent of a wife's 


authonty to bind hei husband as hiifagent is dealt 
with undei Hi’shami and Wife. 9 

Appointment. Anyone who is not incapacitated 
from entering into a contract may appoint an 
agent ,| anyone may be an agent Some agents, 
however, are iccjuiied bv statute to possess ceitam 
qualifications, eg , am tioneois must be licensed and 
^>lt< liens must be qualified Anv lawful net mav be 
deputed to an agent, except acts leqiunng the^per- 
son.d sc*i\|ce ot the obligor, either by reason of 
their natuie or undei some Act of Paihament. 

I he modt* of appointing an age nt depends upon 
the natuie of the agency II the agent is to be 
empowered to contra, t' b\ deed, he must be 
appointeel by deed , sue h a dc>< iiment is generally 
known as ,t» Power of Ai rousi v (</ v ) Agents foi 
c oi pc >1 at it in s should geneiullv be appointed undei 
the seal oi i he t oi jioiation, ami a special agent 
appointed bv a (lading company should have a 
foimal appointment undei seal livery appoint¬ 
ment of an agent by a local authonty whicl^ 
invoices ,mv matter of the value of <>\et /y>0 must 
be made undei the* common seal of tlu* authonty 
If ail agent is appointed fen a term exceeding a 
\enr, ot foi a purpose whn h cannot be completed 
within a \ eai. lu* should be appointee) m wilting 
(sec* CoNiiun, STAruTK of 1«kauds) , and in 
cases ot any importance it is desiiable that the 
tei ins of the appointment, and the- exact limits of 
the authonty, should be ieduced into wilting, and 
be sign, cl by the paities But tIns is not legally 
essential, an ordinal y contract of agency may be 
made verbally, or may be implied from the conduit 
oi lelationship of the parties, or may aiise from 
necessity Agency implied l>\ conduct is sonic- 
bmes called agency by estoppel, .imi arises wheie a 
jieison has so acted .is to leacl another to believe 
that he has authorised a tlmd person to act on his 
behalf, and that cither in such belie! enters into 
ti ansdctions with the thud peison which arc; 
within the scope o| sm h hold-out authonty. A 
lanuhai example is that of a inastei allowing his 
sonant to older goods from a tiadesman, when, if 
lu* wishes to escape liability hi lespect of further 
oideis by the seivant, lu; must give notice to the 
tiadc*sman that he will not be responsible in future 
\gc*m v by necessity is found most often in con¬ 
nection with the carnage of goods by land oi sea, 
when to prevent destitution or damage of the 
piopeitv the < .unci oi ship’s captain has to do 
something beyond his ne nations, and is deemed 
to be able to bind lus juim q>al thereby , but c asea 
may aii.se in daily life, e g , if a walei pipe bursts 
in the absence of the householder, and some one of 
his family <>r servants, or even a stranger, sends for 
tie plumbei, then* will generally be an implied 
authonty by nee essity sufficient to make,* the house¬ 
holder ic-.ponsible foi the plumbei's reasonable 
chaiges # 

Ratifieaf ion. A sort ot retrospective agene v may 
be* i onstitulc'd by means of the dextrine of Ratifica¬ 
tion, a hie h enables a principal who lias appointed 
■ m agent with a limited authonty to adopt ^>r 
ratify a contract made by the agent in excess of 
his enigma! authonty After latiiic ation, the 
principal becomes entitled •to the benefits, and 
li.fble lor the responsibilities or losses that may 
accrue on the ratified contract Ratification can 
only take place where the agejit has purported to 
act as agent, where he actually had an existing 
principal, and where thl principal, when ratifying, 
has full knowledge of all the material facts A 
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principal must|ratify the whole contract. he can¬ 
not adopt one part and repudiate another part 
Examples of the application these requirements 
are found in the rules of law that where an agent 
deals ostensibly as a punupal, he cannot fscapfe 
liability upon the coritract by afterwards pre^urmg 
a ratification by his principal, and that a company 
cannot ratify a contract made before the registrar 
UoifM the company Until a company is lugistered 
iheie is no legal persona, and so there cannot be an 
agent at all If a person 1 ontia< ts in his own name, 
without disc losing that he is ac ting as an aftent, and 
without authority so to a« t, but intending in his own 
mind to make the contract on behalf of another 
person, that other person cannot ratify the contiac t 
->o as to enable lumself to sue, or liable «to be sued 
on the contract. This was decided by the House of 
Lords in Keighley, Maxted <V Co v Durant, 1901 , 
\ C 240 , which is the leading modern case on the 
doctrine of latification 

^ The Authority of an Agent. I he extent of an 
agent’s authority depends upon the terms of the 
document, if there is one, or it is a question ol 
fact to be determined upon a consideration of 
the particular circumstances and the usages of the 
particular business An authority in geneial terms 
enables an agent to do all ordinary and reason¬ 
able acts in connection with the business in hand, 
but not to lake unusual steps or to mn any 
extraordinary risks If the instructions given to 
him are ambiguous, he is entitled to exerc ise a 
reasonable discretion, but where they are pi ease 
he is not entitled to go beyond them oi to ignore 
them L'he extent of the implied authority of an 
agent vanes with the natuie of the agency, ajnl 
will be considered when dealing with the paitu ular 
kinds of agents, generally speaking, however, it 
covers all acts wluch are necessaiy or usually 
incident to the exercise of the express authority 
Thus a manager of a business may do anything that 
is necessary for the regular concliu t of the business, 
or for the protec tion of the principal's interests 
Duties of Agent to Principal. A contract of agency 
is a personal one, and, therefoie, the agent must 
himself do the acts or work he has undertaken. 
He may not, except with the express sanction ot 
the principal, delegate his poweis or duties to 
another. This is expressed in the common law 
maxim, Delegatus nun potest delegare . but it must 
not be taken as excluding the light ot an agent to 
entiust his clerks and servants with the put form - 
anee ot duties ordinal ily entrusted to sue h pci sons, 
or, in geneial, to employ others to peitonn duties 
that do not imply peisonal confidence oi skill, and 
which may be competently discharged by another 
For example, a solicitor may entiust the conduct of 
a client's business to his clerks, ami. by usage, a 
country solicitor may employ a London agent, who 
h?.s power to bind the client. Hut, generally, a 
sub-agent is liable only to hi. immediate irnplo\ct, 
the agent, who is, in turn, liable to lus piincipal feu 
the acts and defaults ot the- sub-agent 
v An agent must perforin without undue delay the 
business he has nuclei taken, oi must miotm his 
prim ipal as soon as he finds it is impossible to do so 
He must implicitly follow any lawful instructions he 
receives ftotn his principal, and must act, in Ml 
things connected with Ins employment, foi the 
benefit of his principal and not foi his own, save 
m so far as Ins agreed oi accustomed lemurciation 
is concerned 11c must nof make any seciot piq*\ 
(see Corrupt ion), and must not divulge ‘‘o othcis 


his principal's Jlcretsor intimation acquired iji the 
course of the agency He must use all jjropcr care, 
akjjl, and diligence in forwjJ-ding the business, the 
degiee of diligence depending upon the nature of 
the agem v An agent who is acting without reward 
must use sm h c are and diligence as are ordinarily 
usedfby fuudent men as regards their own affairs 
Ar*agent for Reward must use such care, skill, and 
diligence as is reasonably necessaiy foi the due, 
performance ot the business, and if his employment 
implies the possession and exercise of special skill, 
Ik- must#use: tlftit degiee of skill. An agent must 
keep hi-> principal intormed.of all material facts, 
and miht keep ace mate* accounts, and pioduce 
them feu the pumipal’s inspeetiegi whenever 
required He* must not mix his pnncipal’s mtmey 
with his own, ami must, whfn requested, pay over, 
or account tor, to the* principal, all money re*eiv%cl 
on the ptincipal's behalf 

Duties of Principal to Agent. A prim ipal ftiust 
pay the agent the agreed ienumeration as and 
when it is earned, or, if*no special agreement has 
been made, such reasonable remuneration as is 
implied by the usajge of the paiticulai ploy men t. 

Remuneration is payable only in respect of business 
which is the direct consequence of the agency (see 
also Commission Agenis), but if an agent is pre¬ 
vented from earning remuneration by some wrrong- 
tuI a« t oi omission on the part of the piincipal, he 
may recover the actual loss sustained in an action* 
for damages. A print ipal is bound to rcimbuise his 
agent all expenses propet ly tncurted on his behalf, 
and to indemnify' him against all liabilities arising 
out ol the teasonable performance of the agency 
business, except in so fai as the agency agreement 
provides for the agent bearing the necessaiy 
expenses or taking personal liability An agent has 
a lien (q v ) on property of his prim ipal in lus hands, 
in lespeet of his claim for icniuneiation, expenses, 
and indemnity 

Relations with Third Parties. If an jgept acts 
within the scope of his authority, and contiaetsas 
an agent, and d*sc loses lus principal, he is undei 
no obligation to the thud party , the contract i- 
deemed to be made between the punupal and th<- 
thud patty, ami they alone are liable and may sue 
and be sued theteundet Hut an agent may mein 
a peisonal liability to the third prrly if he conceals 
his principal, acts with-it authority, exceeds lu ^ tJ 
aulhoutv, spec iallv pledges his own uedit, oi binds 
himself bv deed (sec* I)f-F.n) to the tf.ud pr,tty 
Fm the., it an agent puts his name to a bill ol 
exchange ot a piomissoiy note, whethei asdiawet, 
acccptoi, oi imlotser, without adding words to 
show that he is signing for and on behalf of a 
punupal, he is personally liable theieon (See Bill 
of Fxchangi.) lhe addition of the wonl “ agent " 
to the* signatme is not sufficient, but the words 
“ as agent tor A H,"or “sans recants ” (</ v.) will 1 >e 
enough to pievent personal liability attaching. If 
the pi me ipal >s a limited company, an agent signing 
on its behalf should be cateful to give the name of • 
the company, with the addition of the word 
“limited,” m the contract, or he may be subject 
to a penalty, ot even incur personal liability on 
the contrac t 

It is, ot course, open to an agent expressly to 
make himself personally liable on a conti act, and 
to a third patty to give credit exclusively to an 
agent. An agent in this country for a foreign 
principal is presumed, until the contrary is shown, 
to be contrac tin£ personally, afid he will be liable 
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to Vie third party he*e for tlu* performance of the 
contract 

Subject to the above observations,, it is»the 
principal who is pnmii facie liable to the third 
party on a contract made bv an agent. and who 
may enforce the c ontrat t against the t^ud party 
Where, however, the thud partv was* unaware of 
the agency, or of the identity of the pnncTpal, 
^when he entered into the contract, and sub.se 
sjuentlv becomes aware thereof, he must elect 
within a reasonable time whether he will look to 
the jmncipal or to the agent for the pePfoi mam e 
of the contract, and mice he has made sin h elec turn 
the other party will be disc haiged fiom liability 

F/and, etf. Where an agent induces a contract 
by means of fraud 04 misrepresentation, the third 
p^rty may su«j either the j*1 uu i]>.»! 01 the agent 111 
iesp&t thereof, if the baud, etc , was within the 
sco^e of the authority, if beyond such authority, 
the agent alone is responsible. A11 agent is, in 
general, deemed to warrant that he has authority 
trom his principal to do §.»y act eft make any con¬ 
tract that he purpoits.to do or make as an agent , 
and, it m«fact his acts were ry>t authorised, he is 
liable to an action for breacti of warranty ol 
authority at the suit of the thud paitv , and if he 
purports to contract on behalf of a non-existent 
principal he is prison,illy liable on the contiact. 

T«rts. An agent is pcisonally tesponsible to an 
-njured person foi anv wiongtul act committed by 
him in the course of his employment , and if the 
principal exjuessly authorises the* wrongful act, or 
if the wrongful act is committed by the agent in 
the course of his employment and for the benefit 
of the principal, the latter is also lespcmsible, and, 
hi the last-mentioned case, even if he- has for hidden 
the agent to commit the wrongful act in question 
'there arc a few exceptions to this rule; thus, a 
trade union is not now responsible* foi the torts of 
its agents (Trade Disputes Act, 1 DOB) , a ship¬ 
owner is not responsible for the* enois of navigation 
of a pilot whom he is obliged by law to employ , 
and in certain cases local authorities aie protected 
from liability for the wrongful acts of ollncrs 
appointed by them 

'Termination of Vgoney. 'This may ur ise either by 
the act of the parties 01 by operation ol law 'The 
♦act of the paitie? may be* by agreement, by 1 evoca¬ 
tion by the piunipal, <>?* bv renunciation by the 
igent principal cannot, however, re\oke, unless 
witn the ’agent’s > consent, when the agency was 
create*! for the benefit of the* agent and sin h benefit 
lias not yet accrued, r^>i when the agent has me nrred 
a personal liability, or has a lien on the subject 
matter, nor it the agency has been created bv a 
deed made for valuable onsnln ation and expressed 
to be uicvocuble, so I ir, at least, as am jmre hasei 
tor value thereunder mav be affected (Sec Power 
of Attorney ) If the agency has been created for 
a fixed penod. the principal cannot summarily 
determine it before the e\juration*of that time, 
except for good cause In* ompetem e, or negligence, 
or the taking of a bnbe by the agent would be* good 
cause (See also Master and Sekvani and Wrong¬ 
ful Dismissal) The principal must give notice of 
the revocation to any person who has had dealings 
with the* agent, or he wall remain liable in rcsjicct 
■of any subsequent transactions between such person 
and his former agent, which are entcied into with¬ 
out knowledge of the revocation and on the assump¬ 
tion th*$ the agcfit still has authority. It is also 
desirable to give notice by an ar?fei tisement in the 


London Gazette and a local »ewspapor. An 
agent may renounce his authority at any time, 
subject to any claim by the principal for damages 
^or breach ol the <ontrut ol agency 

Tlr agenc y is terminated by operation of law, 
( 1 ) vflien the agreed time has expired , ( 2 ) if the 
continuation of the agency becomes impossible 01 
•illegal, (3) bv the completion of the business, 
(4) by the death or insanity of eithet ptimlpal or 
agent, f'5) bv the bankruptcy of the pitncipal; 
and (6) j in certain cases, by the bankruptcy of the 
agent 11 the agent's bankrupt! v does not render 
hnn less tit to cariv out the* duties of the agency, 
Ins bankruptcy will not uecossanlv terminate the 
agenc v. 

Finally* it must always be remembered that the 
application ol then* general observations to any 
particular agency contract may be excluded, 
varied, or modtfied by the exjuess terms of the 
contract, or by the recognised custom or usage of 
the partu ul;u profession, trade, or business, Mr 
even by the necessities of the particulai case (See 
also Coni rac r ) 

AtiKNDA. -ihe agenda may mean either the 
matters to be transac ted at a meeting, or a list of 
them in concise form for tin* use of those managing 
the meeting 11 ns list is a very essential part of 
tlie preparation for meetings, which, no matter how 
small «»r obs* me, should never be started without 
it ; and no careful chairman can afford to dispense 
with it To do so would be to court confusion and 
enoi The agenda paper should contain m the 
proper older everything (particularly resolutions) 
that is known to be * orning before the meeting, 
including the names ol mover-, and seconders of 
resolutions, and ol the principal speakers generally, 
where these are arranged beforehand Headings 
should also be provided in the* proper order for 
nutters which nuv be raise.I at the meeting with¬ 
out notice It is tin* duty of the secretary or clerk 
to write out the agenda paj>er after consultation, 
according to c 11 c umstunces, with the chan man 

In tlu- case- ol miscellaneous meetings [e g , 
politic al) not held under, or at least not subject to, 
the rule's ol any society 01 body, the* agenda depends 
entirely upon th<* object of the meeting and what 
is atiange.l b\ the conveners I lie meetings of 
organised bodies on the other hand, generally 
follow a set lorin designed toi the transaction of 
their particular business, and specified in then 
rules oi standing orders, or established by custom 
I hi* agenda ol a litc-ary and debating society will 
vary trom one* inciting to another, acoiding to 
the c harac Dm of the meeting and depending on the 

llabus One night it will be a debate, another 
ughl a lec turc*, and so on In eonsideung the 
agenda ol a society or association which exists for 
the holding of meetings, a vei y clear distinction 
should be. drawn between those ordinary meetings 
and the* meetings tin. society must periodic ally hold 
foi the transaction of its internal business, eg 
presentation of accounts, election of officers, 
arrangements for its oidinary meetings, etc *] lie 
character of the proceedings at the two kinds of 
meetings is entirely different 

f The meetings of local ailthoiiti<*s follow a very 
pi ease agenda, which is usually set out at length 
in their standing ciders 

Matters common to the agenda of meetings 
generally are : The ejection of a chairman, unless 
erne hhs b^n appointed beforehand or tlieie Is a 
fixed ocftupant of the office , the reading oj the 
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minutes of the V-t meeting (it the meeting is one 
of a senes), adjourned 1 hi si ness , and then the 
substantive new business Ihe minutes, threading 
of which should be the hist thing clone, are very c 
impoit.mt, constituting as they do the official 
recoed, vvhuh, wlmn signed bythe chairman (either 
of the meeting mended 01 of the confirming meet¬ 
ing), will be accepted at law as conclusive, unless f 
the <%ntraiv is proved \’o discussion should be 
allowed upon the minutes, except as ^o then 
at < ma* v as a res ord 1 he adjourned business must 
be taken lust ot the substantive business 1 ’of the 
meeting, and if tin* meeting is an adjourned one, 
only the ad|onrned business may be taken Ihe 
substantive business cannot, ot course, be enumer¬ 
ated, it is, lor meetings in general, ,1s vailed 
as the objects foi winch meetings may be held 
‘substantive business is mtioduced by a motion or 
resolution in set tennis, which is im»\od bv one 
person and seconded by another. It is then open 
f< discussion by all present , amendments may be 
moved to it and a decision is arrived at by putting, 
first the amendments and, finally, the* substantive 
motion to the vote As to the procedure, see 
CONDUCT OF Ml-.EllNC.s, 

If the meeting is to tiansae t its business with 
despatch, the c hanrnan must sternly ev hide every - 
thing irrelevant to the mattei in hand, ‘some con¬ 
trol also should be exercised over business which, 
though relevant, is not on the agenda and is laised 
without notice. Public bodies almost invariably 
reejmic such notice, but associations (unless the 
j)omt is governed by then rules) and occasional 
meetings need not be so stuc t It is tine that such 
new business suddenly intiodueed lathei puts those 
not previously awaie of it at a disadvantage, and 
tends to prolong the piocfeelings unduly ; but, on 
the othci hand, the acceptance for discussion of 
fresh proposals, provided they are germane to the 
subject of the meeting, has the advantage ot 
giving finality to the proceedings by disposing one 
way or the other of all opinions ollercd Hut while 
new business is thus admitted, those introducing 
it should at least give notice at the commencement 
at the meeting, and the c han nun should at the 
nutset call for such notice it he anticipates such 
a contingency. I his does not apply to slight 
niattris nor (as a mle) to <fmenclinents, which can¬ 
not be foiesecn until the motion itself to which 
they are moved comes under discussion 

In addition to the set business on the agenda, 
points ot order may, ot < ourse, he raised at any 
time, and then at the end theic liuv be votes of 
Lhanks, which will depend upon the paiticular 
. lrcunistanc es ot each meeting. 

It occasionally happens that between the con¬ 
vening and the holding ot a meeting something ol 
.mpoitance happens to which a peison attending 
tho*mccting desues to chaw attention on the ground 
:>f urgency lhis will, pen haps, be allowed, although 
the matter mav have little m common with the 
rest of the business ti ansae, ted at the meeting . but 
both* its impoitance and urgenc \ will have to 
be shown to the chan man’s satisfac turn Ihe rules 
Dt some societies expiessly pi ovule for such 
rontingencies. 

Ihe agenda of committee meetings is subject, in v 
the main, to the above observations, though a 
:ommittee’s scope ot business is, ot course, nanovver 
than that ot the whole body by which it» was 
ip pom ted and by whn li usuafly its transactions aro' 
strictly defined. * * 


(See Order of Business, Committees, Con¬ 
duct of Mti tings, and *. the? various local 
authorities’ hum pngs ) v 
AlitM.- (bcc Agency ) 

AGENT 1)1’ CHANGE.— (See Coulisse) 

AGIO. —-lhis word comes from the Italian, and l* 
employed fn most foreign < ountnes to inch, ate what 
in E?ighsh one would call a premium In its narrow 
sense—that in which it is usually employed—it 
indicates the difference in value between a gold 
currency and a deprec lated silver or paj>er currency 
In several' States the pumipal circulating medium 
of the country is paper money, which is at a con¬ 
siderable discount as compaicd with gold coin hoi 
instance, the paper currency may become so depre¬ 
ciated as compared with gold, that it may’be 
necessary to pay thiee paper dollars Jyr the equiva- 
lent of one gold dollai-vvuith of goods Ihe d*ftet- 
enc e between the nominal and the actual value 
would be the " agio ” 

In its vvide i sc use-, the won! " agio ” a I road is use d 
to denote a jr^mmm 'dims, in the erase of a 
sec uutv issued at 100 per ccqt and cjuoted immedi¬ 
ately thereafter at J02 j^et cent , the % per cent 
would be the agio* it it stood at 98 (i e , a dis¬ 
count of 2 per cent), it would be expressed as a 
disagio 

AGISTER.—(See Ac.isr.ML.Ni ) 

AGISTMENT .— lhis is a contiact under which 
a jicrson takes in hoises or other cattle to de¬ 
pasture' on his own land fen it-w.ird, usually a 
weekly pay merit m mono), though other terms 
of ienumeration mav be agiccd uj>on between the 
paities It diltcrs tiom a letting, m that tlie land 
is not demised ioi the exc lusivc use ot the owner 
of the hoises ui cattle Agistment is also locally 
known as “ joistmg," and cattle, the' subjec t- 
mattcT of the contract, are sometimes called 
“tacks” In Scotland the term “ gross-rnaill ” is 
used. 

Agistment is a species of bailment (q v ), and the 
contract may be- entered into vtrbullv, since it is. 
not one which duals with an "lnltusl in land,” 
i c , a contiac t recjuiiing to be evidenc eel bv writing 
under the Statute ot Hands {q v ) Ihe person on 
whose land the beasts are agisted has a sufficient 
interest in them to jnoceed civilly or cinnmarfy, 
as the case may bo, against any tdmel person who 
interferes with them oi talcs them away He lias* 
not, hovvevei, in tile; absence ot a spec nil agreement, 
any hen (q v ) upon them lor hgs c harg^'E Amu in 
other general cases of bailment, the agister must 
exercise' le.isonable care in dealing with the cattle 
committed to his charge, % c ,*lie is liable loi negli¬ 
gence'. Ho does not act as an insurer so as to 
guarantee then absolute safety. J he amount ol cate 
requite cl is a epic sf ion ot fuc t, and dc pends upon the 
particular ciicmnstances of the case. No general 
rule can be laid down as to what will constitute 
negligence All that can be demanded is that there 
shall be a icascwablc amount of foicsight displayed, 
and that avoidable dangers shall be guaided against 
Thus, the cattle must be properly fenced m and 
jjrcvented fiom stiaymg; but il the 1 beasts are 
stolen without any negligence on the part, of the 
agister, he cannot be c ailed upon to bear the loss 
sustained 

A person agisting st^ck was, at common law, 
subject to the lisk ot the beasts being liable to be 
taken in distress (qv.) by the landlord of the land 
upon which they were agisted, and the. jjsk was 
always great wh« the agister 'was not a fairly 
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substantial person N< w, it is provided by Section 29 
ot the Agricultural Holdings Act, 190H— 

“(11 Where live stcnk belonging to anolher 
peison has been taken in by a tenant of the 
• holding to 1 m led at a lair pine the stink shall 
not be distiuinod by the landloid lui tenl*wlure 
there is othei suffii lent distiess to be foynd , 
s, and, il so distiained by reason of othei suliuient 
<listiess not being iound, theie shall not be 
recovered bv that (listless a sum cm ending the 
amount ol the pine agtecd to be lor the 

leedmg, or any j>ait theieof whnh leinauis 
unpaid 

“ (21 IJie ownei of the sto< k may, at any tune 
Itbfoir it is sold, redeem the stoe k b\ paving to 
the ehsltaug-r a siftn equal to sudi amount as 
•atyresanl, and any pavment so made to the 
disti aim i shall be in lull dischaige as against 
nie ten.mt ol any sum ol the like* amount whn h 
"mild be otherwise due hom the owner ot the 
stm k to the tenant m iespcst»oi the pine ol 
tceding 

“ (3) *\ny poition ol the stm k. so long as it 
temams on the holding, shaft i ontimie liable to 
be distiamed foi the amount toi uhuh the whole 
of the sto< k is distiainable “ 

I he Att tmthei ptovnhs that live sloe k whnh 
is the propei tv <>t a person othei than the tenant, 

• and is on tin* holding solel\ toi bleeding pm poses, 
shall not be distramc<l lor lent 

It has bee n lll'lel, on the »onsti in tioii e>l tile- foi e - 
going passages, that an agur-meut b\ whnh the 
tenant <>l a bedding, in consultation ot /2, gianteel 
to tile- emnei ot tile e, attic tile' “exelusive light to 
fecel the glass on the land for lenir we-c-ks ’’ was not 
a “ taking in “ and that sue h stock we-ie not, 
theiefoie, eximpt iiom disticss 

Fan pmc," it appeals, m eel not be- an amount 
caUulateel in momv, but it is quite snltieieut if 
live stock ate agisteel on the teams of “null, foi 
meat,’’ i e , that the agiste-r shall take tluir milk 
m exe h.tnge tor their pasture w 

II the landloid poisists in disti dining in eoutia- 
vention of tin provision-* ot the- Ait, ir, when 
there*is othei suliuient distress, he ma\ be sued 
b\' the agister foi the- total value- e>l the cattle 
unlaw lulls sei/e*d bv him 

* * AtiHFKMKNT.—-IheArim " agieement ” is olti n 

used as anotliei name for a contiact (e/?’)< but it 
m*y be’Vven wider* m meaning, loi <m agi cement 
may exist between parties without amounting to 
a toutiat t In this ai t.clr, howevu, the expiession 
is used as meamng°a dexument, not unde i seal, 
which contains the, terms ot a conti.nt, Il such a 
doeurnent is under seal it is mote gun-rally termed 
a deed, ami will be dealt with undo th.it Iw-ading, 
the e.xpicssuni 1 agieunent ’’ being, m eornmon use, 
confined te> an uisti nine nt unelei t he- hand only of the 
perse)u or persons te) be bound thereby When the 
te*i ms eif a e onti .let arc emboelieel m 9 i w i itte-n agi ee 
ment, the doe uiiienl will be- deemeel to be the final 
exptession of the intention e>f the paities It super¬ 
sedes any verbal arrangements or in gotiations, anel 
it is not pe-i missible t«> < all t \ 1 1 am ous evnleiu e to 
vary e>r te> eontradnt the wiittcu winds if the 
vvutmg is ambiguous in its te-inis, e\nleme may be 
given to e-\|'lain what < on^lim turn ot the- te ims was 
in tile: e onteinplatioil eg the- pal tn S W'heu tlu-y signed 
For example, if John Smith agiees in wilting to 
sell hi^“ horse ’’ to Peter Blown, and lie lias two 
horses, evidence fnay Jie given 9* show which horse 
was intended to be sold, but ne;t to^show that by 


“ hensc " was intended hoise aud^aine* Where 
a ioutlet is ieduced into wilting as an agreement, 
tin document must contain all the- terms ol the 
^outfit t, eg, the uames e>t the pm ties, the con- 
snlciM 11 e>ii (i/e), the sub|t\ t-matter, and anv con- 
ditnms e)t wauantn-s (See- Wakihnui s ani> Con- 
t DirioNs, and where these ait nol implied by law see 
iMirni) Wakran rn s j 1 lien* is one cxcepjpnn— 
the- t niisiduatari ne*eel not be stated in a guaiantee 
or sine d '-il 111 agteeimnt \s a geneial tide, an 
agie-cmlnt m wilting need onl\ be signed by the 
paitv who is to be bound the-iebv te» do or to 
reli.un liom ilomg sonu thing, but unelei e ei tain 
statule-s tile* aglet ment must be signed by be>th oi 
all pa i tnis l-vamples aie: an agieenunt to lend 
uionev to paitm-is m • oiiside iatioii ol the meipt 
ol .» sh.iu e>l piotit-., without nn lining lesponsihility 
as a paitnei , a seaman's shipping agneilient; a 
speeial eontiaet with a pawnbit)kei (</ v ) , and an 
agreement to submit a dispute to ai bit i ation (<y v). 
In eeit.un eases tin signatun-s musi be made in tw 
pn se in e ol a witness oi ol wiimssi r g , assign¬ 
ments ot eoj»\light in engiaungs, an assignment 
ol a peilnv ot life msmaine , and sonietiines tians- 
le*is ot shan-s, though th<-e latter an* generally 
ie<]mi('<l to be made b\ dt ed 

Unless e.xpn-sslv pioliibited. signatiiie may be 
made- b\ an agent \ signature may be in ink or 
m pein d, anel it is suttn n ut when? the paity holds 
the pen and another guides Ins hand An illiterate 
pe ison ma\ sign b\ making his mat k 'I he signature 
in c < 1 not m * essaid) be at the- loot ed the document, 
the position is immateiial, so long as it is clear 
that it is intended te; authentnate the document. 
Any document lequiung autliuitnation by a com¬ 
pany ma\ be signed by a dueeloi, seuetaiy, or 
othei authoused ofticei of the- eoinpany , but il the 
coiiti.u t contained in the doiuiinnt is one that a 
company can make only tnuU i seal, then the seal 
oi the company must be- nlhvd and be- duly 
autlu iltii ated 

An agreement ma\ be- altued b\ eiasure, inlet - 
lunation, or addition, be ton.: it is signed , but after 
signal me only by the consent ol the paities, which 
should be shown b\ then miti.dmg the- alteration. 
'11k onus is upon a prison who seeks to e-nfouc an 
altered agie-enu-iit to - how how, whin, and why 
the alteration was made An iiii.iuthoiiscd altera¬ 
tion bv a p.ut\ in a matuial p.utn ular icndeis the 
agiieme-nt void as against a paitv who was not 
cognisant of oi did not eoiisent to the alteration, 
but it an ulluation is made by a stiangei, it will 
not affect the agieiinent, if its oiigmal state can 
be- pioved An alteration altei signatuie may 
cause tin* agieeriient to be practically a new agi ce¬ 
ment, and se> liable to fuithei stain]) duty. An, 
agicemenl not under seal may be i <uudied by 
stukmg ut the signatuie with the- intention that 
it shall bcHome void ® 


An igi e-rinent under hand, whnh is not spec l- 
fnally charged with any othei duty, is subject to 
a stamp duty of sixpence, whn h may be delated 
by an adhesive stain]), or stamps, whnh must be 
camelled by the pel son by whom the agreement 


is first executed Flu- abusive stamp cannot be 
*used unless it is placed upon the document and 


cancelled at the time* when the agieenunt is 


c-xeeuted lo avoid all diliie iiltns, it is advisable. 


that *lii impressed stain)) should be made use oi, 


as ttys conclusively ix<-s the date An impressed 
stamp* ail be legally utilise el if the agrefement is 
presented to the Inland* Kevcnue^Authoidies for 
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stamping not r»oic than lourteen days alter the 
agreement has been signed. Alter that peruxl there 
is a liability to a penalty not exceeding ^10. Upon 
good cause shown, tin* authorities may ienu| an^ 
part of this penalty. Tin* lollowing agreement are 
exempt from duty : Where the subject-matier is 
not of the value of /_5 , foi the hire of any labourer, # 
artificer, manufacturer, or menial servant , lor 
or relating to the sale of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, ji made between the nutter and 
mariners of any ship or vessel, for wages%on any 
voyage coastwise from port to port in the United 
Kingdom , and, in Ireland, certain agreements 
b< tween Jandloid and tenant. An unstamped 
agreement cannot be produced m evidence m a 
(Oint of law, unless the amount of duty and 
penalty, and a further sum of £\, is Inst paid to 
the officer of the court on behalf of tin Com 
missionets 

In deciding whether a dot ument tomes within 
exempted class or not, the primary object of 
the agreement must be legarded If, foi instant e, 
the agreement would in the oi dinarv tourse of 
events ultimately result in the sale ol goods, it will 
not requite a stamp because it incidentally contains 
terms relating to the warehousing of the goods , 
and, on the other hand, a tenancy agicement will 
not be exempt from duty, because it also provides 
for the puichase by the tenant Irom the landlord 
of certain goods to be used on the demised piemises 
(See also Contract, Deed, Statute ot Frauds) 
AGR1CULTUK A L HOLDINGS ACTS. —The objec t 
of the Agricultural Holdings Acts has been to 
secure agricultural tenants compensation on (put¬ 
ting their holdings for the unexhausted value of 
impiovements they hive made. Before the first 
Act of 1875 they were not so entitled, except by 
some special custom or agreement , but under this 
Act the parties could c ontiac t out, and its prof cm tion 
was prac tic ally useless. By the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883, contracting out was foi bidden, and this 
has remained a permanent fcatuic in Ihe series of 
Acts passed down to the year 1906; and in the A< t 
now governing the whole subject-- the Consolidating 
Agricultural Holdings Ai t, 1908 (8 Edw VII. < 28), 
which came into operation on Jamiaiy 1st, 1909 
(which has been slightly ^mended and explained 
by two short statutes passed m 1913 and 1914 
respectively)—a “ holding " is any land held by a 
tenant which is either wholly agrn ultural or wholly 
pastoral, or in part agneultural and as to the rot 
pastoral, or in part cultivated as a maiket garden 
(see infra Market Gardens) , but it must not be 
let to the tenant during his continuance m any 
office, appointment, oi employment held nuclei the 
landloi d. 

Compensation for Improvements. A tenant of 
such a holding, when the tenancy is over and he 
cjuRs, is entitled as compensation from the landlord 
to such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant 

Tjiere are some improvements lor anv one oi 
which the tenant must obtain the written consent 
of the landlord to entitle him to compensation. 
They aie in Part I of the first sc heclule, and aie: 
(1) Election, alteration, or enlaigcrnent of build-A 
mgs; (2) foiination ol silos; ( 3 ) laying clown of 
permanent pasture , (4) making and planting of 
osier beds ; (5) making water meadows or works 
of irrigation , (6) making gardens, (7) making 

or improvement of roads or bridges , /S) making 
or m^provement of watercourses, ponds, wells, or 


reservoirs, or of works for tl* application of witter 
power, or for supply of waler for agricultural or 
domestic purposes ; (9) making or removing per¬ 
manent fences; (10) planting of hops ; (11) plant¬ 
ing of orchards or fruit bushes, (12) protecting 
youn^ fru^: trees , (13) reclaiming of waste land ; 
(14) warping or weiring oi land ; (15) embankments 
and sluices against Hoods , (16) erection of wirework 
in hop gardens 

In respect of (17) drainage, before making it the 
tenant must giwe notice to the landlord It is 
Part II oi the first schedule 

Impiovements for which neither consent noi 
notice is necessary, and which are Pait Ill of the 
first schedule, are; (18) Chalking of*Iand , (19) 
clay-burning . (20) claying t>f land or spreading 

blacs upon land , (21) liming of land* (22) milling 
of land, (23) application to land of put chased 
artificial or other purchased manure, (24) con¬ 
sumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs, 
or by houses otljgr than fhose regularly employed 
on the holding, of coin, cake, or other feeding stuff 
not produced on the holding'*, (25) consumption on 
the holding by catjie, sheep, or pigs, or by hoises 
other than those regulaily employed on the holding, 
of corn proved by satisfactory evidence to have 
been piodueed and consumed on the holding , (26) 
laying down ternpoiary pasture with clover, grass, 
lucerne, sainfoin, or other seeds, sown moie than 
two years prior to tlie deteimunition ol the 
tenancy ; (27) repairs to buildings necessary lor 
the piopcr cultivation or working of the holding, 
other than repaus which the tenant is himself 
under an obligation to execute Notice in writing 
must be given to the landlord by the tenant that her 
intends to execute these repairs, with particulars , 
and they are not to be made, unless the landlord 
fails to do them within a reasonable time. 

iherc will be deducted (torn the compensation 
any benefit allowed the tenant for making the; 
improvement; also the manorial value of” any 
“ crops " dispose^ of by the tenant contrary to 
custom or agreement within the last two years of 
the tenancy. 

do obtain compensation a claim must be made 
before the tenancy comes t<> an end , unless ttie 
improvement is made after the tei^incy has ended, 
and the tenant lawfully u 1 mains in occupation ol 
part of the holding, in Tins case the claim mav 
be made before he quits that part ihc.i oticc; of 
the claim need not, though it is bcttei that it 
should, be m writing; and in this case, as in all 
others, wlieie notices or denyuids or other docu¬ 
ments have to be served, they can be sent bv 
registered postal packet. If they are for the 
landloid, they may be sent to Ins authorised agent 

Ihe landlord lumself, and not the incoming 
tenant, is responsible tor the compensation, even 
if theie is a custom foi the incoming ttnant to pay , 
and if the incoming tenant, with the landlord’s 
wiitten consent* 1 , pays the outgoing tenant, he can 
claim for the amount when he quits 

If the tenant has any claim, by custom, agi ce¬ 
ment, or otherwise, to compensation, he can rely 
on tdiat, instead of the Act, if he thinks it more 
advantageous than claiming under the Act. When 
the consent of the landloid for impiovements is 
necessary, lie may eithef give it simply, or he and 
the tenant mav agree on terms ; and any com¬ 
pensation under the agreement will stand instead 
of compensation ynder the Act. A tenrffit who 
makes these impiovements 'without consent can 
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64. ! AGREEMENT to servb as an„ASSISTANT*to MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 

I f t. 

I with a stipulation not to practise within a certain 

area for a certain number of years on the termination 

• * 

of the agreement. 


a&REEMENT made this 21st day of October 19 . bet,ween John Jonai 

0 

and Alfred Smith .of 785 Croxted Road Dulwicli in the County of Lor.dot 

• i, 

•Medical Practitioners *of the one part and Thomas Robertson of 893 
Strand in the County of London Medical Practitioner of the other par 
WHEREBY it is agreed as follows : — 

1. The said John Jones and Alfred Smith hereby agree to engage 
the said Thomas Robertson and the said Thomas Robertson agrees to 
enter iijto and continue in the service of the said John Jones and 
Alfred Smith or the survivor of them as assistant in every branch of 

» 

their profession practice and business of physicians surgeons 

’ * as 

accoucheurs and apothecaries from the 23rd day of October 19.. for 

j * 

the period of two years calculated from the s.iid 23rd day of October 
19. . and thereafter until the engagement of the said Thomas 
Robertson is terminated by notice as hereinafter provided. 

, 2. The said Thomas’Robertson shall while he shall continue in 

the service of the said John Jqnc3 and Alfred Smith or the survivor 

» 

of them faithfully $nd diligently serve them or him as such 

assistant^as aforesaid and devote his,*whole tine to such service 

* «• • • 

• • 

amd at all’times obey and'comply with fheir»or his .lawful commands 

• , 

and directions in relation to the said business and practice and to 

(1435) W. pf. 54 and 55 1 ’ 



plhe Utmost of his skill and ability serve and promote the interests 

■ of the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor of them and 

< * t « 

shall not at any time except i^i the case of sickness or unavoidable 
accident,absent himself from their or' his service without their or 
his consent and shall not without such consent divulge or disclose 

any of the secrets concerns or affairs of the said business or 

• 

practice. t , 

e 

3. The said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor of 
them shall pay to the said Thomas Robertson while he shall remain 
in their or his service and duly perform the agreements on his part 
herein contained a salary of £150 per annum and so in proportion for 
any less period than a year by equal monthly payments on the 23rd 
day of each month the first payment thereof to be made on the 23rd 
day of November, 19... 

4. In case of the absence of the said Thomas Robertson' from 
the service of the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor 

e 

of them owing to sickness or other unavoidable cause during a 
continuous period of more than 10 days the said John Jone&"and 
Alf#od Smith or the survivor of them may if they or-he shall think 
fit appoint a substitute for the said Thomas Robertson and may 
remunerate him as they shall think fit out of the salary hereby 
.provided for the said Thomas Robertson. 

5. The said Thomas Robertson shall pay the sum of £5 as 
liquidated damages to the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the 
survivor of them for every day during which be shall absent himself 



from their or his service without their or hia consent for any 

reason other than'Jsickness or other unavoidable cause/ 

* • • • 

8 # . The engagement of the saicf Tllomas Robertson may be 

• • * 

terminated at any time after th% 23rd day of October 19.. by eitht'f/ 
party on giving to the other # party thr el calendar months’ notice ibh 
writing expiring at any time after such day on leaving such notice 

• "V 

addressed to such other party at the surgery or place of business Ot 

the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor of them. And 

• • * 

the engagement of ’the said Thomas Robertson shall also cease in the, 

*• 'v*' 

, event of the dissolution at any time of the partnership of the said 
John .Jones and Alfred Smith otherwise than by death. 

7. The said Thomas Robertson shall not at any time while he 
shall remain in the service of the said John Jones and Alfred Smith 
or the survivor of them or within five years after he shall have 
left sucli service follow use or carry on at 785 Croxted Road 
aforesaid^ or within 20 miles thereof the profession practice or 
business of a physician surgeon accoucheur or apothecary either in 

m 

his own*name or,in the name or names of any other person or persons 

and either directsy or indirectly. AND shall not during such period 

enter into the service of any person or persons other than the said 

Johfc Jones and Alfred Smith as assistant or otherwise in or in 

relation to any such profession practice or business as aforesaid 

within the limits aforesaid and'sha^Ll not during the period 

aforesaid endeavour or attempt directly or indirectly to induce* any* 

• * 

‘Person or persofes to cease from employing the said John Jones and 



Alfred Smith or the survivor of them in the way of their or his 

• i 

profession practice or business or to induce any person or persons 
within the limits aforesaid io to employ any person or persons othe 

than the said John Jones or Alfred Smith or one of them. 

\ 

IN WITNESS whereof the said parties have hereunto set their 
respective hands the day and year first above written. 


Signed by the above named 
John Jones in the presence of 


JOHN JONES 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 

786 Croxted Road 

Dulwich, S.E. 
Solicitor 


Signed by the above named 
Alfred Smith in the presence of . 

GEORGE WILLIAMS 


ALFRED SMITH 


786 Croxted Road 

Dulwich, S.E. 
Solicitor 


Signed by the above named ) 

!- THOMAS ROBERTSON 
Thomas Robertson in the presence of ) 

HENRY SMYTHE 

1165- Strand, W.C. 

Architect ■■ 


[N.B.—flu document must 'bo signin' by cadi party or by his duly authorised agenh The 
witness must sign pci serially.] 
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stilltdaim compensatk.1, if a right exists by custom ; 
but if not, he has no flaim under the Act. 

The notice as to drainage improvements Par* II 
of first schedule must be given, in writing, not more 
^ian three, and not less than two. months before 
beginning the work , and the manner n* vvhjih it 
is proposed to do it must be stated The landjprd 
and tenant may agree as to compensation . and, 
if so, this takes the place of that under the* \ct 
If no agreement is made, and the tenant does not 
withdraw his notice, the landlord mav do the woik 
in any reasonable and proper manner, and ie<ovei 
as rent a sum not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum 
on the outlay, or not exceeding such annual sum 
payable for twenty-five years as will repa\ fhe out¬ 
lay in that time, with interest at 3 pei cent per 
awni^n If the?landlord does not do the work in a 
reasonable time, the tenant mav do it and lia\e 
condensation \n agreement mav be made under 
the contiact of tenancy, notices being dispensed 
with » # 

As regards the improvements the tenant can 
make without either eftnsent or notice, m Part II 1 
of first schedule, if an agreement in wilting is 
made between landlord and tenant, that the 
tenant shall have fair and reasonable compensa¬ 
tion, having regard to the circumstances existing 
at the time of making it, this will take the place ot 
i compensation under the Act 

All disputes as to compensation .ire referred to 
arbitration, as prescribed by the Act Any sum 
claimed to be due to the tenant from the landlord 
for any breach of contract or otherwise in respect 
of the holding, or to the landlord from the tenant 
for any waste wrongfully committed or permitted 
by the tenant, or in respect of breach of contract, 
or otherwise in icspect of the holding, may be 
referred to the arbitrator The parties must give 
notice in writing of their claims not later than seven 
clays ^fter the appointment of the arbitrator 
• By an agreement for letting a farm, a tenant 
was to stack all crops of hay aryl stiaw and con¬ 
sume them on the farm, and spread the manure 
arising from them Some of the hay and straw was 
accidentally destroyed by fire, and the landlord was 
hekl not to be entitled to -the manunal value 
(In re Hall <nu[ Lady Meux' j . ‘Irlnttahnn, l‘M)5, 
*>2 L T 65 ) „ 

A tenant, whet he i ftom ve.u to\caroi Ini «l term, 
caiyjiot c«Jaim lor improvements made in the last 
yeai, ev ept foi * manuring , unless the landloid 
assents after notice given of intention to make- the* 
improvements or fail*to object within a mouth, m, 
in the case of a tenancy from year to veat, the 
tenant has begun the improvement dining the last 
year of the tenancy, and quits in * on-i quern e of 
notice fiom landlord 

Compensation for Damage by (hune. Where a 
tenant has no right in game, and has no pc t mission 
in writing from the landlord to kill it, he has a 
claim against the landloid for damage exceeding Is 
per acre Notice in writing of the damage must be* 
given to the landlord as soon as possible a tin it 
is first noticed by the tenant, and a icamenable 
opportunity given to the landlord to inspect" it. 
In the case of growing crops, the oppoitumtv must 
be given before they aie begun to be reaped, laised, 
or consumed, if they au # raised oi leaped, then 
before they are begun to be removed Also notn e 
in writing of the claim, with parti* ulars, must be 
given the lancMord within oij<j month after the 
expiration of the year for which the claim is made 


The tenant cannot contract out*; but. he may 
make an§agreement as to compensation after the- 
damage is done. Iftio agreement is made, the claim 
jink's i») aibitrution If the claim for damage bv 
gameKoes to the arbitrator, he must allow the land- 
lot d mr any compensation he has to make on that 
jit count under the con t tact ot tenancy. (See infra.) 

The landlord tan * hum to be indemnified for any 
compensation he has to pay bv any other person 
who has liie right to kill and take the* game. Game 
m this fv t means deer, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, and blue k game 

Compensation for Unreasonable Disturbance. In 

addition to compensation foi improvements, com¬ 
pensation is given in the* following < niumstances : 
I-irst, if the landloid, without good and sufficient 
cause, and loi tea sons inconsistent with good estate 
management, ends the tenancy by notice to quit, 
or having been requested in writing, at least one 
year be foie the expiration of the* tenancy, to grant 
a renewal it-fuses, secondly, if it is proved tha^ 
mci c ased i ent was demanded on improvements made 
1>\ the tenant, for whit h he has received no equiva¬ 
lent compensation, and the tenant haves in 
conseq none e 

In both cases the tenant is entitled to be com¬ 
pensated tor the* loss oi expense directly due to his 
quitting unavoidably incurred upon or in connec¬ 
tion with the sale or temoval of his household goods, 
or his implements of industiy, produce or farm 
stock on, or used in connection with, the holding. 

But theie is no compensation unless the landlord 
has a reasonable opportunity of making a valua¬ 
tion , unless the tenant within two months after 
the notice or refusal gives notice in writing of 
claiming compensation, if the tenant under the 
contract of tenancy has died within three months 
of the notice to quit, or. if there is a lease for years, 
before the refusal to renew ; if the claim for com¬ 
pensation is not made within three months after 
the tenant quits. 

It will be seen that the giound on which this class 
ot compensation stands may be very disputable ; 
but as an illustiation of “without good and suffi¬ 
cient cause and for reasons inconsistent with good 
estate management,’' wo may give the shooting of 
hares on the holding by kbe tenant We can hardly 
venture* beyond such a simple instance until there 
aie decisions of the Guilts on the point. 

Compensation in Case of Tenancy Under Mort¬ 
gagor. Where a holding is mortgaged, and the 
tenant has not a I* sc made under the Convey¬ 
ancing A<t, 18H1, 1»\ the nioitgagor or mortgagee 
whi*ri in possession, he* mav, nuclei the ordinary 
law, bo ev i- tc d by the moitgagec without notice 
.md without < oniju-nsation, if he began Ins tenancy 
under the moitgagor, after the mortgage was made, 
without th<* moitgagec assenting or being a party 
to it * 

to lesson this grievance, tlu Agueultural Hold¬ 
ings Av t piovides as tollovvs : 1 he tenant has the 

same light to compensation against the mortgagee 
who is in possession as against the mortgagor as 
respects uops, lnijuovejnents, tillages, or other 
matters conne tod with the holding, whether under 
file Act, oi custom, oi an agicement authorised by 
the Ac t 

When the? tenancy is horn year to year, or for a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years, at a rack- 
rent, V the mortgage intends to turn out the 
tenant, ^thfrwisc than as the conti act of tenancy 
provides, he must give hup six months’ notice If 
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he does .turn him out, compensation is due tor 
uops. and for any expenditure the tenant ^ias made 
in the expcc tation of remaining his full term, so 
far as the improvement from it is not exhausted.* 

Any sum found due for compensation oil costs 
connected therewith may be set off again* any 
rent or other sum due from the tenant in iespec^ 
of the holding 

Arbitration. As has been said, if the landlord and 
tenant fail to agieo as to < oinpensation iin regard 
to amount, time, or mode of payment, t\e differ¬ 
ent os are to be settled by arbitration in the manner 
piev ribed by the Act This applies to all questions 
whi< h under the Act or under the contra* t of 
tenant y aie referred to arbitration, and whether 
the matter arises befoie or after the passing of the 
Act There is to be a single arbitrator, who must 
proceed according to the provisions of the second 
schedule of the Act He is a person eithei agteed 
on or nominated by the Board of Agriculture ami 
^Fisheries on application of either of the parties 

Any impiovement made alter the determination 
of the tenancy, but while the tenant remains in 
occupation ot pait of the holding, may be nude* 
tin* subject of a separate award 

the arbitrator may state a case on any question 
ot law tor the opinion of the county njuit of the 
district 1‘heie is no appeal except m aceoidame 
with the Supreme Omit iuIcs, any appeal is to 
the Court of Appeal, whose decision is final Per¬ 
sons giving false evidence before the aibitiatoi are 
guilty of perjury 

Recovery of Compensation and Other Sums Due. 

Any sum agieed or awauled not paid by landloid 
or tenant within font teen days alter it is made pay¬ 
able is a debt lecove-able in the county court, and 
judgment may be followed by seizure and sale of 
goods in the ordinaly couise There is, hcnvevei, a 
difference when the tenant’s debt is due from a 
landlord who is a trustee or a mortgagee In both 
these cases the amount due is not ie< ovetable 
personally against the tiustee or mortgagee, but is 
to be a charge on and recoverable against the* hold¬ 
ing only. Either on agieeing to pay ot after paving 
the tenant, they may obtain a chaige on the holding 
from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for the 
amount If they do not p<jy him within one month 
alter the amount is due, tlie tenant can obtain a 
charge from the Board on the holding for the sum 
due and the costs of obtaining the c barge 

Charges on the Holding. Besides the charges thus 
spoken of, there aie charges on the holding which 
may be obtained by the landlord, who receives the 
rents and profits on his own account When he is a 
life ownet, it might be butdensoine foi him to pay 
all at once the amount of compensation under the 
Act. By getting the charge, the amount is repaid 
to him by instalments extending over a course of 
ywus Moreover, the life ownei under a family 
settlement is usually lot bidden to charge the land 
on penalty of forfeiting lus interest The Ac t allows 
the landlord to obtain a chaige for money paid hn 
improvements made undei the first schedule oi 
expended by him undei 1 ’at t 11 of the fust s< hcdule 
The Board of Agricultuic and Fisheries, on lus 
application, directs on'what terms for repayment 
the charge is to be made and how it is to be given 
effect to. 

If the landlord is not absolute owner of the 
holding for his own benefjf (that is, of limited 
interest* or holds in right of another), n<%instilment 
or interest is to be mady payable to him after the 


time when the improvemen# will, in the opinion of 
the Board, have become exfausted. 

The charge tfontinues for the landlord’s" interest 
in the holding, and for all interests therein sub¬ 
sequent to his, and can be enforced against tl^ 
holdjjig la' the landlord's executors or adminis¬ 
trators, or anyone to whom he may have assigned 
it But if the lainlioid is a leaseholder, the charge 
lasts only dunng the term, and does not bind the 
icversioncT, the poison who granted the lease, when 
the term is enckxl 

Any <narg< made' bv the Board m favoui of 
either the landlord or the tenant undei th<- Act is a 
land c haige within the meaning of the ^.and Charges 
Rc ■gisli at ion and Searches \ct, 1888, and may be 
registered at the Land Regfttrv , and if not, it is 
void as against a purchase: of the* laOd foi variable 
consideration 

1 he person entitled to the charge may assij^i it 
to any < oinpanv m< orpoiated by Parliament having 
powei to advaiy .0 money for the impiovement of 
land 

Ihe aibitrator who make. 4 ?an awatd lyust, at the 
icquest and cost o£thc person entitled to obtain the 
charge, certify the amount to be charged, and the 
term for which the charge may be pioperlv made, 
having legard to the time at which each improve¬ 
ment is to be deemed to be exhausted 

Capital money undei the Settled Land Acts may 
be applied in payment of c barges under the 
Agric ultmal Holdings Act, or for improvements 
theieundei, oi under custom, agreement, oi 
othei wise 

Miscellaneous Rights of Landlord and Tenant. 

1 All engines, machinery, fixtures, tiade, orna¬ 
mental, domestic, and agncultuial, affixed or built 
by the tenant, for whic h the tenant is not entitled 
to compensation, and which he was undei no 
obligation to affix or erect, oi which weie not 
instead ot some fixture or building belonging Jo the 
landlord, ma\ be removed eithei befoie or witlim 
a icasonable time alter the determination of the 
tenancy ; but before removal the tenant must j>av 
all tent, and satisfy his other obligations to the 
landloid in lesjieet of the holding, all ctarnage- 
must be made good , he must give the landlord .i 
month’s juevious notice in writing of lus intention 
to letnove the fixtures ^Acquired tixtuies, those 
that wen* put chased from the previous tenant, maj 
be purchased by the landlord at a fair v ;dac t% an 
incoming tenant, if he gives a Tnonlh’s notice ir 
writing to the tenant bclore the expuation ol tlu 
notice of iemoval • 

hixtuies acqiincd since September 31st, 1900 
are included in this, but no fixtuie affixed or 
erected before Januaiy 1st, 1884, can be removed 
under the At t 

2 In a case of tenancy from year to year, s 
vcai's notice to quit, expiring within a year o 
tenant. \, must be given, unless there is an agree¬ 
ment m wilt nig to the contrary, or where a 
rec eiving ordei is made against the tenant 

The landloid may give such notice to quit part 
of the holding if in the notice he stales it is with 
a view to the use of the land fot the following pur¬ 
poses : (1) The erection of farm labourers’ cottages 
or other houses, with or without gardens . (2) the 
provision of gardens fdl farm labourers, cottages, 
oi othei houses , (3) the provision of allotments 
for labourers , (4) the provision of small holdings 
as defined by thy Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act 1907, (5) t*lie planting of trees, (6) the 
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opening or working of aflvoal, ironstone, brick earth, 
or other mineral, or of*i stone quarry, clay, sand, 
or gravel pit, or the construction of anv works t>r 
buildings to be used in connection therewith , (7) 
tl^ making of a watercouise or icservoir , (8) the 
making of any road, railway, tramway siting, 
canal, or basin, or any wharf, pier, or other wqik 
connected therewith 

The tenant may within twentv-eight (lavs of 
receiving the notice give the landl.ud a tounter 
notice that he accepts it as a not.ee to yuit the 
entne holding. When the tenant does so Tie must 
send m notice of any claim to compensation in the 
ordinary wav. If he quits pait of the holding, he 
is entitled to compensation as if the pait wne a 
separate holding, and*to piopoi ti< »nate i eduction 
of »c nj, and c ompensatron ior depice lation, it any, 
of the rest of the holding Disputes are to be settled 
by arbitration under the Act 

3 The landlord or his agent may entei .it all 
reasonable times to vi**w the #state of the 
holding 

4. No higher icnt or bther sum i-. to be recover - 
able bv distiess or otheiwise a?, penalty oi liqui¬ 
dated damages, even though so agreed m the con¬ 
tract of tenamv, foi any broach of a term or con¬ 
dition in the contract Only the actual damage is 
i ei o\ erable , but these “penal nut-." ate still 
•pci nutted lit t lie loin cases of bi caking up per- 
manent pasture, the giubbmg of undei woods, the 
felling, cutting, lopping, oi injuring of tiees, and 
the buimng of heather 

5 Any system of cropping arable land ma\ be 
followed, notwithstanding any custom, or the con- 
tiact of tenancy, or agicement, and the pioducc 
disposed of at chscietion (except in the last year 
of the tenancy, or after the giving or receiving 
notice to quit), without any penalty, forteitme, or 
othci liability , but suitable provision must pre¬ 
viously be made for protecting Hie holding fnrn 
cUtenoiation. In the case of disposal of pioduce, 
the tenant must leturn to the holding the full 
equivalent manunai value of all ciops sold off in 
Contiavention of ustoin, coutiact, or agieement 
The landlord is amply protected , he may sue for 
damages oi gc.t an injunction ['/v ) lor piospcctive 
damages The amount of damages is to be settled 
By arbitration. It is evident that a proper iroud 
should be kept of all produc e sold off and of the 
jno' •-.ion made to protect the holding ftom deter 10 - 
ration. The tenant is not entitled to compensation 
foi liiqnovc meats c ompn-cd in Pait III <>l tin* lust 
sc hedule, when they hs^ve thus been nude to piotec t 
the holding fiom deterioration 

8 Hither party may require a record to be made 
(within three months of the commencement of a 
tenancy, if it. has begun since January 1st, 1909) 
of the state and condition of all buildings, etc If 
the parties do not agiee on the poison to make the 
record, the Hoard will appoint a person, and the 
cost will be borne in equal proportions by landlord 
and tenant. 

7 1 he landloid cannot legally (listiam for more 

than one year’s an ears of rent ; but he can recover 
six years’ arrears by action. 

Agisted stock (any animal that can be distrained) 
can only be distrained for the price of the teed 
remaning unpaid, and wlfai there is no other 
sufficient distress on the holding Machinery hired 
from others for the tenant’s business, and live 
stock of others On the promts for breeding 
puipo-.es, are exempt from distress # 


Disputes as to distress arc* to be* heard by the 
county ec*iit or the petty sessions 

If compensation Iftis been asc citamed, it will be 
se* off'against the u-ut , the landlord can only 
distrai* for the balance 

OthiT Provisions in the Aft. Proceedings, where 
tjie landlord or tenant is an infant, or of unsound 
mind not so found In inquisition, for appointment 
of i guardian are to lx* taken in the county court 

Where a mauled woman is not entitled to deal 
with her proper tv as it she* wen* a single woman, 
the concurrence of hoi husband is necessaiy foi the 
purposes of tins Ac t , and she* must be examined 
ap.u t from him by the judge of the county court 

When* ail \> t of P.nhainent or any instrument 
jiruvidos that land maj be leased only if the best 
rent is reserved, any improvements under this Act 
are not to be taken into account in estimating 
such rent. 

Tlu* Act applies to Crown lands, to those of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and to Heeled 
srastic al and Chanty Lands under the direction of 
the He c lesi.istical and Chanty Commissioners. 

As to holdings not slrntly ague ultmul, see 
M VKKI.l ('.VMM \S 

AbRHTJl/n K \L L MIOUUKKS.— Who are 
Agricultural Labourers. Agricultural labourers 
might obviously be* defined as those manual 
labourers oi woikrmn who cnlci into a contract 
of lining and m i vn c* with an employes to woi k for 
him m the business of cultivating agricultural land ; 
but the diili* ultv of mk h a definition would be that 
we should still have to ask what is meant by agnail* 
tin a I land No general cleiimtiem will be* found any¬ 
where , and it ma\ be best foi the* purposes of this 
article to considei that whether a workman is an 
agiic ultmal labourer oi not is a cjuestion which 
depends on tile* lacts of each partn ulat case 

Description in Various Acts. A judge has said 
that “ there are three main methods of utilising the 
soil, ic, agricultmc*. horticulture, and forestry 
These things are entirely distinguishable, and any 
one of than is not to be held .is me hiding any other 
without sj)e* tal provision to that effect.” 

(a) Agricultural Holdings Act In the Agri- 
cultuidl Holdings Act, 1908, there is no definition 
of vvh.it an agricultural bolding is, but it includes 
for the purposes of the Act market gardens. 

(b) A gru ultural Hates Ait, 1890 In the Agri¬ 
cultural Kate's Act, 1898, agricultural land includes 
arable*, meadow, oi pasture ground Hut evidently 
agiicultui.il l.iboum could not be cl fm< d by 
any reference to such Ac ts 

(c) The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1900. 

1 Ik amhiguitv ot th<* adjective “ agile ultural ” loi 
distinguishing a labourer cm a hum horn oilier kinds 
of sci vants is shown bv the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Art, 1900 (83 84 Viet c 22), which applied 

tin,* Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897 (80 (fl 
Vnt. c 37) to the* employment of workmen in 
agriculture. 'Ihe expulsion ‘‘agriculture” in the 
former Act includes horticulture, forestry, and tjie 
use of any land for any purpose of husbandry, 
inclusive of the keeping or breeding of live stock, 
poultry, or bees, and the growth of fiuit and vege¬ 
tables Now, in a case oi*Smith v. Coles, 1905, 
2KB 827, a carpenter was employed as such by 
the farmer , but he worked as harvester at the hay 
and corn harvests, and did thatching for the corn 
and stfaw ricks Wat he a person employed in 
agric ulti^c*-#-ivas he an ague ultural labourer* 5 One 
of the judges said : “ Looking at the words of.the 
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Act, and takinK them in their popular sense, I think 
that they cannot be confined to the manual opera¬ 
tions of tilling, sowing and reaping. For instance, 
suppose a man employed on a farm is mainW occu¬ 
pied in the work of hedging and ditching, Ilshould 
not lie disposed to sav that he was not errfyloyed 
in agru ulture within the meaning of the Act " # 

It may be said, then, that so fai as the law deals 
with agricultural labourers as servants, it deals 
with them under the general law of master and 
servant, but does not give a precise Vehnition 
Where legislation makes special provision regarding 
agricultural laboureis, there will be a definition 
specially applicable to the purposes of the statute. 

(i d) l he Labourers' ( Ireland ) Act, 1883 Thus in 
the Labourers' (Ireland) Act, 1883 (46 a 47 Viet, 
c. 80), and the amending A» t, 1888 (49 & 50 Vi< t c 
59), whii h relates to bettci housing for agricultural 
labourers, there is this definition : " that an agn- 
cultural labomer shall be considered as a man or 
^woman who does agrunltuial work for hire at any 
season of the year on the land of some other person 
or persons, and shall in* hide hand-loom weavers 
and fishermen doing agricultural work as afore¬ 
said, and shall also include herdsmen.’* 

Acts relating to Agricultural Labourers. I In the 
Agricultural Gangs Act, 1887 (30 A 31 Viet ( 130), 
it is rented that in certain tounties in England 
certain persons known as gang-masteis hire children, 
young persons, am! women, with a view to con¬ 
tracting with farmers and others foi the execution 
on their lands of various kinds of agrn ultural work, 
and that it is expedient to make regulations in 
regard to their employment by gang-masters. No 
child under eight is to be employed , no female is 
to be employed m the same gang with males , no 
female is to be employed in any gang under any 
male gang-master unless a fcin.de licensed to act 
as gang-master is also present with the gang The 
gang-master and the occupier of the land are liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 20s. loi any contraven¬ 
tion of this regulation. I lie gang-master must be 
licensed by the justices; and no licence is to be 
granted to keepers of public houses, llie age at 
which children may be employed has, of couisi, 
been laised by suicessive Education Acts; ami 
now under the Education Ait, 1918, it is fixed at 
14 instead of 8 

2. The words “ workman oi labouict ” are used 
in the Sunday Observance Act of 29 Chas II, c 7, 
1677 dhey are meant to cover persons who are in 
the employment of others, and are prohibited fiom 
working in their ordinary tailings upon the Lord’s 
Day, except on works o! necessity and chanty. 
But it was doubted by the Court of Oueen’s Bern h, 
in 1884 (/^ v. Silvester, 33 LJ MC 79) whether 
the word “ labourer” m that At t applies to an agn- 
cultural labouter, and by the same case it is 
ejecided that a farmer, though he wmks with his 
own hands, is not an agu< ultural labourer, even if 
the statute does apply to agncultural labourers ; he 
is jiot in the same categoiv of workers. 

o. By the Workmen’s Compensation \ct, 1900, 
the right of a woiktnan umlei the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation \< t, 1897, to l>e compensated for per¬ 
sonal injuries met with by accident arising out of 
and in the course cd lus emploc ment was extended to 
workmen in ague ulture. OI com si., agruultmal 
laboureis are embraced in the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act, 1908 Sm 4 workmen who*are in 
the service of a contra* tor undertaking itn^v&ork m 
agriculture have the sapje rights against the person 


for whom the work is dciie as if he were c their 
employer ; but if the contv.ctor provides and uses 
mftchineiy driten by mechanical power for thresh¬ 
ing, ploughing, or other agncultural work, the con¬ 
tractor alone is liable A workman who is maipjy 
an gagneultural labourer, but does partly or 
oi jasionallv other work, comes under the Act in 
both capac ities. Work in agriculture under this Act 
includes horticulture and forestry, and the use of 
land for any purpose of husbandly, inclusive of 
the keeping or'breeding of live stock, poultry, or 
bees, and the growth of fruit and vegetables. This 
is another example of the* varying definition of 
" agi u ultm e ” and hem e of " agi n nit pral labourer ” 

4 Bv the Employers and Woi kinen Act, *1875 
(38 A 39 Viet. < 90), which* enlarges the powers of 
county courts and gives the magistrates' courts 
jurisdiction in disputes between employers and 
workmen, labourers or servants in husbandry are 
included amongst the persons to whom the Act 
applies Undcf this Ac/ it has been held that a 
person engaged to keep the accounts of a farm, to 
weigh out food foi cattle, add so on, is r^>t a servant 
in husbandry, his.ttork not being manual labour 

5 Similarly, an agin ultural labomer is within the 
Payment of Wages in Public Houses Prohibition 
Act, 1883 (46 ,V 47 Viet c 31) , and also within 
the True k Amendment Act, 1887 (50 and 57 Viet 
c 46) But in the latter it is provided that it is not, 
illegal for a contract with a servant in husbandry 
to make food, drink, not being intoxicating, a 
cottage, or other allowances or privileges, in addi¬ 
tion to money wages, part of the remuneration for 
his services (See Truck Acts ) 

6 Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, the wages 

of any labourer, not exceedtng £25, whether pay¬ 
able for tune or for piece-work, for services rendered 
during two months before the date of a receiving 
order, are amongst those debts which have priority. 
(See Bankruptcy ) t 

In the case, however, of a labourer in husbandry, 
who has cnteied ^nto a contra* t for the payment of 
a portion of the wages in a lump sum at the end 
of the year of hiring, he has priority in respect of 
the whole sum, or such part thereof as the court 
may decide to be clue undei the contract, ^io- 
portionate to the tune of seivu^* up to the date 
of the lcceivmg order oi^he common* eincnt of the 
winding-up. 

The Hiring Agreement. In this referc»:e the 
end of the year of hiring we see dne of those special 
points whi* h distinguish the legal relation of the 
emplovei and the agricultural labourer from the 
general relation of master and set vant If there is 
no time fixed by the contract with an agricultural 
labomer, the hiring is for a year ; and this pre¬ 
sumption is founded upon the universal custom of 
hiung servants at statute fans in olden times, when 
the hiring was usually until the next annual fair, 
lhe con It act of hning may be made on a Sunday, 
as entering in\o it is not business or work of the 
ordinal v calling of farmer or labomer within the 
Sunday Observance Act, 1677, which is mentioned 
above The agricultural labourer on such a yearly 
hirtng must give a whole year's sei vice before he 
is entitled to receive lus wages, unless otherwise 
agreed ; and it cannot lx? terminated before the 
end of the year without an agreement by both 
parties to this effec t 

When special terms are airanged in a contract, 
it will depend the construction of tfle terms 
whether a year or other tei^ of service was really 
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intencfed to he agreed o' thus there might be, as 
in one case there was, a hiring of “ two guineas a 
week for one year,” and the judge there construct 
this as meaning not a yearly but a weekly hiring 
A^the yearly hiring cannot be terminated without 
common consent, the illness of the agitcultyral 
labourer would not entitle the employei to dismiss 
him, and he would be liable for the veai *s wages 
In this yearly hiring, as in othoi case*., the agti- 
cultural labouier must be of competent ''Kill to 
perform the duties he has under take n 1 le wat i ants 
this ; and if he has nett the skill he ma\ oe dis¬ 
missed before the end ot the vrar I he same remark 
applies where Jhe agncultuial laboim'r violates any 
duty which is implied in this as in any other i out rat t 
of service If he refuse* to obey orders, he < an not 
receive^ a proportionate part ot his wages earned 
up to the tune of his disobedient e There is no 
material difference between a servant who will not 
and a servant who cannot perform the duty for 
whit h he is hired It is a ju*>tifk atioifc foi dismissing 
a yearly servant before the expiration of the year 
that he ha| been gmfty of moral misconduct, 
ecuniary or otherwise, wilful* disobedient e, or 
abitual negligence As the annual hiring of 
agricultural laboureis is founded on t ustom, so 
any incidents of it that can be piovtd bv custom 
would form pait of it 'Ihus, although neither 
party can, as a rule, put an end to it by simply 
giving notice to the other, there might m-veithelcss 
lie a local custom which would enable this to be 
done, and this would be one of the terms of the 
contract , but since the days when it was cus- 
tomaiy for the agiuuitural labonm to be hired by 
the year, lodged and boaidcd in his < mployer's 
house, and his wages only paid at the- end <>1 the 
period, or at customaiy tunes dining the veai, the 
manner of making contracts has very considerably 
changed 'I he c ontrac ts now made between far iners 
and agricultural labomers are as varied in legald 
to^heir terms, to suit vanetiesof < uc umstancts, as 
the contracts between inastei and seivant in other 
branches of industiy . and their construction more 
largely depends cm the general rules applicable to 
contracts 

Minimum Wage. The unsatisiai toiv position of 
the farm labourer, as far at least as his wages ar< 
concerned, has been a mayor oi advene clitic ism 
for many years. A new eia, however, opened with 
the iyp.su.,; of the Corn Pioduction Ail, 1917, tin 
second part of which deals with the wages oi agri¬ 
cultural workmen and <■ labhshcs the doctrine of 
the minimum wage (q't), which is not to be less 
than 25s. per week By flic same Act the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheiirs is aulhoused to estab¬ 
lish an Agricultural Wages Board to regulate all 
questions as lo wages, .he conditions attaching to 
piece-work, and other matters of a cognate nalute 
For full details as to the piovisions ot the statute, 
the Act and the regulations of the By.ud must be 
consulted 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, HOARD OF. 

—The Board known by this title has been in exist¬ 
ence smre 19(18 li was esf.tbhshc d in 1889, and was 
until 1903 st\led tin' Boaid of Agncultun It con¬ 
sists of the Lord President ol the Council, the 
principal Secrctanes of State, the Fust Commis¬ 
sioner of 1 lie I reasury, the* Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
Secretary for Sc otland, and others may be appointed. 
The President of «the Board nn^st be a privy 
councillor, and the Board < an not act unless the 


President oi one of the above-named officers of 
State is present. The Piesident of the Board may 
be a member of the 1 louse of Commons, and he is, 
in*fact„ always in the Governments from time to 
time lij* powei Moieover, he, with the officials 
acting ‘under him, the' Peimanent Societary, and 
t^e Parliament™ v Secretary aie the real executive 

The Ai t of 1S89 (52 ,\ 53 Vic t o 30) transfeired 
to the Board of Agriculture the powers and duties 
which hack been exemsed previously by certain 
bodies- f 

1 1 he powers and duties of the Privy Council 
under the* Destructive Insects Act, 1877, and a 
series of Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts fioin 
1878 to 1880, wlinh Acts weie consolidated by the 
Act of 1894 (I his last-named Act has been 
amended and extended by Acts in 1913 and 1914 ) 

It is undet this Act 1 hat the Board issues iemula¬ 
tions inspecting the muzzling of clogs and makes 
oidets toi t hen c onliol 

2 The poweis and duties of the I.and Comnus- + 
sinners for England under the lithe Rent-charge 
Acts from 1838 to 1888; the Copyhold Acts from 
1841 to 1887 , the Inclosure of Commons and Allot¬ 
ments Acts from 1845 to 1887 ; the Acts relating 
to Metropolitan Commons from 1888 to 1878 , and 
the Diainage and Impi ovement of Land Acts from 
1848 to 1877 A number of miscellaneous Acts 
must be added tanging from 1849 to 1888. Some 
of the moie important of these* aie the Universities 
and College Estates Acts of 1858 and 1860 ; the 
Public Schools Acts of 1868 and 1873 ; the Settled 
Land Acts and the Agricultural Holdings Act then 
in force , and the- Glebe Land Act, 1888. In short, 
the Land Commission came to an end, and what¬ 
ever Acts had l>eeri administered by the Land 
Commissioners, a body which had existed since 
1882, and had superseded the Tithe, Copyhold, and 
Inclosute Commissioneis, weie in future to be 
administered by the Board 

3 All the powers and duties of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Woiks nuclei the Stu vey Act, 1870, so 
that the Boaid is the head of the Oidnance Survey 
('/ »’) 

Llie Act of 1889 placed on the* Boaid the duty 
of collecting and pupating statistics relating to 
agriculture (which me hides hortn ultuie) and 
forestiv I he Board may nuclei fake the inspection 
of and i open ting on any schools (not public 
elementaly schools) in which practical or scientific 
instruction is given m any matter connected with 
agin ulture or lonsfry It may aid any such school 
wlii< h admits inspec tion, and any system of lectures 
or institution Lonne' led with agriculture or 
toustry, and may inspect and repoit on any 
examinations in agru ultuie or foiestry 

It may also make oi aid in making such mquiiies, 
expenments and researches, and collect or aid in 
collecting information impoitant foi promoting 
ague ulture oi loiestiy. 

Bv Older in Council there may be tiaiisfcned 
to the Boaid from Government depaitments statu¬ 
tory duties lh.it aie of an administrative chaiactei, 
and iclatc to ague ultuie oi forestiy. 1 hus, by an 
Order in Council of July 30th, 1891, the duties of 
tlfb Board ot Trade under the Coin Returns Act, 
1882 (45 A 46 Viet c 37), were transferred to the 
Board of Agru ulture ; and, in 1903, certain powers 
and duties of the Commissioners of Public Works 
m respect of Kew Garc^ns were so transferred to 
the- BoircJ. ^gain, the Board is lesptmsible &>r the 
administration of the Sale c*f Food and Drugs >yts 
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in*England aryl Wales, so tar as the latter refer to 
agricultural produce » 

Until 1903, the Board of Trade (q v ) had been 
the controlling and administrative body under 
many A< ts of Parliament relating to fishery By 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Ac?t, 1903 
(3 Kdw. VII, c 31), the powers and duties of the 
Board ol Iiadc under tluse enactments, and under 
any local or personal Art ielating to the industry 
of fishing, were transferred to the Boa^l of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, as the Board of Agrn ulture 
was in future to be styled All tin- powers and 
duties of the old Board were transferred to the 
new , and any powers and duties of a Government 
department relating to the industry of fishing tan 
be handed over by Order in Council to the new 
Board Ibis has been done on s<>vc i.d o< < .iuom- 

Besides the Orders in Countll that have been 
made, adding the functions of Cover mnent 
departments to the fum turns of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries under the two statutes 
of 1889 and 1903, vauous subsequent Acts of 
Parliament have conferred powers and imposed 
duties on the Board 

(a) The Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Act, 1891 (54 A 55 Vn t c 70), lianstened from 
the Local Government Board to the Board of 
Agriculture certain powers over maiki ts and fans 
in regard to the weighing of cattle , and ext< ruled 
those [lowers, (“specially as to tin lui rushing of 
statistic s by market authorities and their publication 
by the- Board 

(b) By the Fertilisers and Feeding Stulls Act, 
1893 (56 A 57 Viet c 5b), the Board was required 
to appoint a chu-f agricultural analyst; appoint¬ 
ments of district agricultural analysts by county 
councils have to be approved bv it, and these 
analysts report to it everv analysis they make 
under the Act The Board may also make regula¬ 
tions in regard to the qualifications of analysts and 
other matters connected with analyses For certain 
prosecutions against selieis for olleiues undei the 
Act, the consent of the Bonn! is requisite, this 
being a modification in the \c t of 190b (6 l-.dvv VII, 
c. 27) which repealed that of 1893 

(c) By old statutes known as tin* Statute of 
Merton (1236) and the. Statute- ol \\c-stminstei 
(1285), lords of manors weie enabled to enclose 
and appiopnate portions ol common waste, as 
against fieehold tenants of the manor or other 
persons having lights of common of pastuie, pro¬ 
vided suthe it nt pastuu* weie left tor the comiinmeis 
with convenient access The Law of Commons 
Amendment Act, 1893 (56 A 57 Yut c. 57) pro¬ 
vided that such enclosmes should not be valid 
unless made with the consent of the Boaid 

(d) The Boaid of Frade, until 1894, prosecuted 
all offences against the Merchandise Maiks Act of 
u887 ; but in 1894 the Merchandise Maiks (Pro¬ 
secutions) Act (57 a 58 Viet) empowered the 
Board of Agiicullure to piosecutc m all cases 
w t \uch might appeal to it to ielate to agiuultura! 
or hoi tic ult ut al pioducc; and since 1903 the 
produce' ot auv fishing industiy is included 

( e) By the Light Hallways Ac t, 1896 (59 a- 60 
Viet. c. 48), the Board has the powei of obtaining 
advances from the Treasmy foi light railways 
which the Board certifies to be useful lor the 
benefit of agriculture or the fishing industiy It 
has also other powers, sgch as sanctioning con¬ 
veyances of land by limited owners jvho may be 
willing to convey for t k\ss than the teal value in 
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consideration of the improvement to their remain¬ 
ing land . and for the purpose of protecting com¬ 
mons, itrs consent is required to the purchase or 
acquisition of any common land oi right thereover 
for the purposes of a light railway y 

(ft Poweis were tonferied on the Board by the 
Pjstmt Councils (Wutei Supply Facilities) Act, 
1897 (60 a 61 \T« t < 44), of sanctioning charges 

on land by landowners, as defined m the Improve¬ 
ment of Land Act, 1864, who contribute towards 
the expenses cA supplying water to then lands, and 
the Board has itself the power of exec uting the 
charge in ceitam cases 

(i;) Lndei the- Dogs Act, 1906 (6 Fdvv VII, c 32), 
the Boaid may make orders foi the weanhg by 
dogs, while m a highway 'or a public [dace, of a 
collar with the name and address of the*ovVner 
inscribed on the collar or on a plate or badge 
attached then to. Also, to prevent worrying of 
cattle, the Boaid nun make orders as to dogs or any 
class ol dogs travmg L-etween sunrise and sunset. 

(h) i he Agrnultuial Holdings Acts 

(i) I lie Com Production Acts 0 

For the conduct ol its vam-d vvoik, the Board is 
divided into various branches, and these: an as 
follow - — 

1 The Animals Branch. This division deals with 
all questions alb ‘ ting the Diseases ol Animals Acts, 
1894 to 1914, and the export and import of animals. 
U also legul.ites the impoil ot hay and straw ftom 
loi eign c ounli ic s, vv he h might be a source of mfec- 
liou lo fills bram h also lulls the work ot adminis¬ 
tration connected with the Maikets and Fairs 
(Weighing ol Cattle) Ac Is, 1887 to 1891, and < ertain 
sections of tin- Dogs A't, 1906, to vvhuh rch-imie 
lias ah cad v bee n made 

2. The Fisheries Branch. I Jus division admimsteis 
1 he vauous Acts lelaling 1 <> Sea Fisheiies, Fresh- 
vvatd F'lshcin-s, and Sin U F'lsJn-iic s Jt lias also to 
cany out tin- vvoik allotted to England in the 
scientific investigations into the fisliem s of tire- 
Noitli ami tin Baltic Si as in c oniu-c ttoil with the 
Inti t national Cornell ot Fisheiies established in 
1902 

3 The Intelligence Branch. This drviuon is 
eh.ugeci with all matter-, uquiring c oi lesponck-nce 
and inqtmies info iikiltc-is ol mlc lest in agrn ultuie 
and hoi t ic ult in <-, and i -,* < sponsible toi the- monthly 

Journal ol the Boaid, which is published at the 
pm e ot 6d It also c omlm I s all the bii*'itu-% > Ou- 
uc-ctici with smh statutes as the Fulihseis and 
F'c eding Stulls \<t, the Sale- ot Food and Diugs 
Ac t.s, and the M* n handisc- Marks Acts Finally, it 
siqicimtc nds agin ultmal ulm at ion and foicsliy in 
England and Wales, ami is responsible ior ceitain 
ic-seaich work 

4 The Land Brunch. 11ns division has allotted 
to it most ot the woik oi a purely admmistiative 
chaiactei (oniK'tc-d witli «igrn ulture which is not 
covend by the labours ol the first three branches 
above- named, and whnh was tormerly earned out 
bv tin Laud Commissioner The natme ot tins 
vvoik has ,ilr« adv been sufficiently indicated above. 
It is tins Li am h also vvhuh deals with the Light 
Railway Ac t, 1896, and the* matters therein referred 
to Lastly , it lias to do with the business connected 
vv it li the improvement of light-horse breeding and 
the bleeding Of liVc-sfc'nk 

5 The Statistical, Tithe, and Establishment 
Branch. The statistical character of th^ work of 
this division spnqks tor itself, sc*also does the tithe. 
Other business transacted in this ^department 
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includes the redemption 01 icnts uRdc-r tin* Con¬ 
veyancing Act, 1881 ; tl^ entrant hisen.ent ol copy- 
hold land ; exchange ot lands, the i< gulation ot 
inclosuies , the constitution of Land Drainage 
Districts, and the sane tiou ol loans uudei the 
Land Drainage A<t, 1861 'llie matte, is e onne< te d 
with the stall of the whole Board arc dealt* with in 
this branch • 

The administration ot the Oulnam e Sui\ey (</ r ) 
and of Kew Gardens is dealt with *w paratel} 

A new branch has rec.entl\ been established, the 
Agricultural Wages Board, which is Vmjiowtiied to 
deal with the question pf the wages ot aginnltui.il 
labourers The minimum wage ol 25. pn week is 
fixed, and the iiewly-establishc <1 bod\ is emjiowerc d 
to lncflnro into and to make iemulations as to woik 
other than ordig.uy (eg, jni.e-voik) mule i taken 
by ^gnuultmal laboureis lh>u < at. be no doubt 
that ^s laboms will lias e lai-ua<lnng eileets 

It must be borne m mind that the <h j>ai title ntal 
work of the various hoaids is i ontinu.illv e hanging, 
and that no pennant my tif the divisions ot an\ 
brant h ot 1 he Civil Sei\ ie <• e an be gu.uantee d 
A<<RHIT<TLRAL WARES I^VRIL— lhis is a 
special Boat el establish tl bv tlu Jioatd ol Am- 
e ult life ami Fisheries lilltle l the pjowsions ol the 
Corn Piodmtiou Act. 1917 Ihe spec ial woik ol 
this new Board is roughly aimoumcd in Section 6, 
sub-see lion 2, Ot the Act, wlmh mv— 

" Ihe Ague uitmal Wages Boaid shall fix 
iiimiimim lates of wages tor woikmen cmplnved 
in agntitllute foi lime-woik, and may also, it 
and so fai as the v think it no< e s-.u y oi t xpt dient, 
fix minimum lates ol wage foi woikmen 
employed m ague ulture fot j»u « t woik 
Ihe minimum wage cannot be* lower than 25s pet 
week, ami the l)it muss ot tin* Board will be to 
mqune into .ill conditions, local and otheiwi e, 
which will determine the lates to In* hi font 
Ihe Corn Product ton \< 1, 1917, as is well known, 
is the sjatute wlm h had foi its obj* < t tin stimula¬ 
tion of Ihe growth ol * oi n during the* lood etisn 
created by tin* Gieai Wat 
AIDERS. --(See* \ni TToRS ) 

AIK, KKiHT OF.—It l- often supposed that an 
ownei or oceupiei of land mac .n quire a right to 
the Lnintci tupted How ol air towaids his land as 
he may gam the right to an umntejrupted amount 
ot light T his, howecer, * imoiieet, and it may 
be laid down as a general proposition that there is 
really* no 1 . ight at common law to a llow of air 
Otherwise a mighbounng ownei might be loi ev<*r 
depticcd of electing an\ >timtu:c* upon his own 
land Roughly speaking, th«ie can be* no light at 
all except by an express giant 1 here* is, hnwever, 
one exception t<> tins rule It tlie* air passe ■, thmugh 
a distinct channel, as, c g , a ventilating shaft 
opening upon a neighbour’s land, a tight te» the* 
free llow of air may be acquired as though it had 
been acqmreel by means of a presimieel lost giant, 
t e , it will be assumed that at some hme oi othei 
a special grant was made 'Ihe (jiicstion <>f the 
right to a llow of air in any ease is cxtremelv com¬ 
plicated, and many special uicumstames will have 
to be considered m connc* tion \c th it, wlm h coujel 
only be discussed with advantage m a treatise 
exclusively devoted to the* subject \s in the ease 
of ancient lights ( qv ), the icmedy, if any, is by 
injunction {qv), and anv m lav in pursuing the 
remedy will be fatal to its success 

ALAlt^STEIt.— A mineral substam e resembling 
marble in its genial appealancijf but somewhat 


softer It is a vanetv of gyjisum or selenite. It is 
pure white oi delicately tinted, finely grained, and 
senn-transparent 'ljie best alabaster is procured 
freyn Florence, and is composed of sulphate of lime. 

A plenVdul supjilv, of mfenoi juuitv, is obtained 
from I'eibvshue Since alabastei is somewhat 
soluble in watet, it is not suitable for external 
dtcoi.it ion, ami as it is never found in large pieces, 
the woik in it is limited to small articles, such as 
statuettes ami ornaments Oriental alabaster is a 
stal.ie title laibonate of calcium It is harder than 
oidm.ity alabastei, and is obtained chielly from 
I'KM'C 

Al.ltAMA. -I his m a small State which lies on 
the* west sub of the Balkan Peninsula, and has its 
-dioit st a-boaid m tin* (.nil ol Otianto On tlie 
north it is bounded bv Stibia and Monte negio, on 
the east bv Seibia, ami on tlu* south by Greece 
Its ana is about 12,000 squate miles, and its 
jtopulation m.ulv 2,000,000, tlu« e louiths ol the 
people being Albanians Ihe )U evading n-hgion is m 
Maliomc t.uiNii Always a tuibuhnt distriet, 
Albania was constituted a kingdom m 1918 .it the 
close ot Ihe firsi Balkan Wat, and tin chances of 
its dev eloptm nt have been let aided by the Gieat 
Wat Its tun* status and its constitution will no 
doubt b<* piovided joi att< i the Peace negotiations 
.lie concluded At juesint it s e ommerc ial import¬ 
ance is quite negligible Its jnimip.il towns are 
Si ufa) i and l>urmzo 

ALCOHOL. — \ e ole ml less liquid foinung the 
active piineiplo of all lennentcd drinks, and 
giving them then intoxicating quality Alcohol is 
now jirodm ed bv the lei im nt.ition of dilteient 
kinds of sugai and starch, though originally only 
graj>e juice was used Distillation follows, but as 
alcohol has a stiong afhmly foi vvatci, it is 
imjH)ssible to s< p.uate tlu* two by distillation 
alone—-the strongest i ret died spirit thus obtained 
containing neatly 10 j>er cent of water Absolute 
alcohol is only obtained by tieating the rectified 
spirit with quicklime ami metallic sodium Pure 
alcohol is inflammable* and bums with a bluish 
flame Its chciimul symbol is CjlLOH. Specific 
gravity, 79, boiling point, 78 C As it lias never 
been fiozen, it is used in thermonie tc i s foi icgister- 
mg low te nijxT.itmes in the aits, alcohol is in 
great demand as a solvent of lesms and fats, and 
in the j>rej).iration of varnishes It is also used in 
many phut mac euti< al jirodmtsand foi sjarit lamps, 
being mixed in the latter case with connnciual 
wood naphtha (to pi event |>eople fiom drinking it), 
and forming the n the me thylated spirit of corn- 
meice. Proof sjnut is a imxtuie ol alcohol and 
water in the jnojeoition of 4‘» 5 and 50 5 Stronger 
sj u it is said to be so main degices over pioof 
(u.P.) ami weakei sjurit is descubed as so many 
degiees under j»roof (U P). 

Alcohol . also used as a motive-jiovvc r in tln^, 
internal lOinbuslion engine, and ill this dnection 
its use will ptohuhl) in< re ase to a vc ry gieat extent, 
seeing, that it forms an c flu lent substitute foi spmt 
obtained from mimial oil. It is also used fflr 
lighting jnirposes, the mantle now so universally 
associated with g.is lighting having been onginally 
indented tor use with vapoui emanating fiom 
alcohol kunjjs 

ALDERMAN. --Onginally this was the name 
applied in Anglo-Saxon times to the Laldorman, 
or eldci* who acted as the viceroy of a county or 
district* but at the jir^sent day it is restricted to 
a class ofcofficers, borough or county, who are the 
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creations of various statutes, and who occupy an 
intermediate position, so far as status is ( concerned, 
between the mayoi of th$ borough' and the 
tounciflois in the case of municipal corporations, 
and between the < hair man of the county! council 
and the counnllois in the case of county councils 

In English boroughs which possess a council, 
under the Munmpal Corporations Acts, 1882 add 
1910, the aldermen are persons elected by the 

< ounnllors, and number one-third of the total 
number of the councillors No one is Vhgible loi 

< ks tion unices he possesses the qualifications 
necessary for a councillor, but it is not at all 
c ssential tliat the pci son selected foi the office 
should be a member of the council l he term of 
office is six years, and half of (lie total number of 
aldermen retire every thud year Retiring aider- 
men are always eligible for re-elec tion l he election 
takes place at the meeting of the* lcmiik il held after 
the municipal elections, or as neat thereto as 
possible, at the same time as the elec tion of the 
mayor An alderman has no vote in the elec tion of 
an alderman. A councillor who is elec tod an aider- 
man vacates his seat as councillor Beyond the 
right of precedence, an aldoiman possesses no 
privileges superior to those ot a counulJoi, though 
he is appointed the returning officer ot one of the 
wards of the boiough at the time of contested 
elections. 

When London was divided into metropolitan 
boroughs by the London Government Act, 1899, 
councils were established m each of these botoughs 
coiresponding to the borough councils in other 
parts of the country. As far as aldermen are con¬ 
cerned, the total number was fixed at one-sixth of 
the number of the council instead of one-third 

The aldermen of the county councils (including 
the London County Council) are appointed under 
the Local Government Act, 1888, and correspond 
in most respects to the aldetmen ot botoughs, 
though it must not be forgotten that the qualifica¬ 
tions for a councillor arc much wider in the case of 
a county council than in that of a borough council 
Thus, ministers of religion of all denominations, 
peers of the realm who own property within the 
county, and persons icgistered as parliamentary 
electors in respect of the ownership of property in 
the county, are eligible lor the olfu e of alderman, 
just as they are eligible for the position of c ouncillor 
As in boroughs, the number of aldermen is one- 
third the total number of the council, except in 
the case of the London County Council, where the 
number is only one-sixth 

The period of election is the same in all cases, 
viz , six years, one half going out every thud 
year 

Aldermen of the City of London occupy a unique 
position They are twenty-six in number, and the 
^position is held for life. Beyond the fact that an 
alderman of the City acts as a justice of the peace, 
and takes pait in the election of the Reeordet of 
London, he has no clisUnc tive privileges, though the 
position is held in high esteem 

Since 1907 women have been eligible* for election 
as councillors and also as ale In men This applies to 
any county or boiough, including a metropolitan 
borough, but not to the City of London Any doubt 
as to the eligibility of a inatried woman for the 
position of a councillor or alderman was set at rest 
by the County and Borough Counc lls (Qualification) 
Act, 1.914, which expressly r mcluded her. Ministers 

any denomination are still excluded fVoir. borough 


councils, but in all others they are eligible far elec¬ 
tion as counc illors, and < ofisequently can be chosen 
SjS aldermen. t 

A LEU. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Denm\rk ) 

ALE WIFE. — \ fish belonging to the same gelius 
as the ‘mad, and found in large quantities off the 
east coast of North America, where it is considered 
superior to the hening There is a large export 
trade in salted aleuife from St John's, New 
Brunswick, to the West Indies 

ALPrt or Il'.UKA. \ variety of Esparto grass, 
for which it is the Aialm. manic Algieis supplies 
the largest quantity and exports it to England, 
where it is much used for paper making. It also 
grows in Tunis and in Sp?m 

ALFONSO. -(So-- Foreign Moneys -Spain) 

A LG A RON A. —T he Spanish name for the sweet 
pods of the Prosofn s dulcis. The pods are uvd for 
feeding cattle in Mexico, and also for purposes of 
tanning and dyeing One variety, the Algaroba 
glandulo^a of Arkansas* provides a gum similar to 
gum arable. 

ALGERIA or ALGIERS.— (See France.) 

ALIAS. —When a person is known by more than 
one name, he is frequently described as ‘‘ A B 
alias C D '* The word is derived from Low Latin, 
and means “ otherwise " If expressed in full, this 
term would be “ alias dictus," if, “ otherwise 
called ” 

ALIBI.— 1 he meaning of this word is “else¬ 
where," ami it is the technical name applied to 
the defence of an accused person who avers that 
at the time of the commission ot the offence with 
which he is (barged, he was so fai away from the 
scene of the (time th.it it was impossible for him 
to have been guilty of it Lntil an alibi is dis¬ 
proved by the* prosecution, this defence is a com¬ 
plete ami conclusive answer to a charge made 
against a ptisonei, if he brings foi ward sufficient 
evidence to satisfy a |iir\ as to lus aveiment. 

ALIEN.— A lot (uglier, i e , a peison who resides 
in a country ofnvhu h he is not a native, and who 
has not thrown oft Ins nationality Thus, a French¬ 
man who settles in England and has not been 
natuiahsed (qv) is an alien It does not signify 
in the least that he has made up his mind to choose 
this (ountiy as his pumanent abode Although he 
aiquitcs what is knout! .is a domml (q v ) here, 
he is still an alien 

Originally the foreign immigrants intA this 
c ountiy were skilled aitisans and craftsman, whose 
pteseme was an ad\.mt.ige to the community, and 
who were, theiefoie, encouraged to settle m Eng¬ 
land A special clause in Magna Oharta bestowed 
cei tain privileges on foioign merchants, and 
Edward III invited Flemish weaveis to establish 
themselves in this country, thus laying the founda¬ 
tion of a staple industr\ In 1685 the ievocation 
of the Edict of Nantes drove many French 
Huguenots te England, ot whom a great number 
wcu: skilled silk weavers Later, immigrants were 
of an inferior (lass, and in 1793 an Aliens Act was 
passed to prevent the landing of Jacobin spies. 
I his A( t was not repealed until the threatened 
clanger was ovei 

During the second part of the nineteenth century 
the alien settlers were, of an undesirable character, 
and In 1905 it was found necessary to pass an Aliens 
Ait forbidding the landing of any immigrant who is 
(1) unable to prove that he has or can qbtain the 
means of supporting himself add his dependants ; 
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(2) aip idiot or a lunatic. (3) a tribunal, oi (4) 
suffering from a disease likely to make him charge¬ 
able to the rates In addition, any judge in 
sentencing an alien criminal, has the (fewer ?>i 
recommending him for deportation, and the Home 
Secretary may then order his expulsion, either 
immediately or at the expny of the ^ent^nce 
imposed. An alien so expelled is natuiaUy 
ineligible as a future immigrant, though recent 
experience has shown that depoi ted aliens have 
escaped the vigilance of the authorities Much 
criticism has been dim ted towards the forking 
of the Aliens Act, and the whole subjec t of immigia 
tion came very prominently to the fiont tluough 
the Great Wa*. It remains to bo seen what stops 
will tfe taken to meet this undoubtedly scuous 
question, and legislation of a drastic « hatac tor ma\ 
be Expected very shortly ; in fac t, the whole mattei 
was finder the consideration of Paihamcnt m 
1919. (See Appendix ) 

Piior to the passing of the N'atuialisation Act, 
1870, aliens were subject to nuily disabilities, 
e £., they weie not allowed to acqmie land , but 
since 1870 tjicy have been endowed with the same 
proprietary and contractual lights as Butish 
subjects, save that of owning the whole ot any 
part of a British ship 

The Naturalisation Act, 1870, was icpoalcd and 
its main provisions amended oi le-enaited by the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act. 1914 
(This Act has been amended in e eitam elt tails by a 
further Act, passed in 1918) 1 he status of aliens 

is thus fixed by Sec tions 17 and 18 ot the Ac t — 
"Section 17 Real and peisonal piopeity <>1 
eveiy dcsuiption may be taken, accpiued, held, 
and (lisjiosed of by an alum in the same manner 
m all respects as by a natuial-boin Butish sub 
ject , and a title to real and peisonal piopcitv 
of every clesc iiption may be* demed thiough, 
from, or in succession to an alien in the same 
mangel in all lexpects as through, fiom, oi ,u 
fcucression to a natural-born Butish subject 

" Piovided tint this sec t ion hall not open ate 
so as to (1) confer any light on an alien to 
hold ieal piop-.ity situate out ol the* United 
Kingdom , or (2) qualify an alum for any 
ofhc e oi lor any municipal, Parhamenlaiy, or 
other franchise , or (3) qualify an alien to b< 

* the owner of a Bn<isl*shij> ; oi (4) entitle an 
alien to any light or puvilogc as a British sub 
jot, ‘except such lights and puvileges m 
icspe<t ot piopeity as aio luieby expressly 
given to him, oi (,s) alfec 1 .my estate oi 
interest in ieal oi<’peisonal piopeity to winch 
any person has or may become entitled, eithei 
mediately or immediately, m jnovision oi 
expectancy, in pursuance of any c|isj)osition 
made be fore the* 12th May, 1870, oi m pur¬ 
suance of any devolution by law on the death 
of any poison dying before that clay 
“Section 18 An alien shall be ptable in the 
same manner as if he w te a natuial bom Butish 
subject.” 

Of couise, if an alien is insufficiently acquainted 
with the English language, an mterpiete i will he 
provided. * 

The ordinal y capac lty of an alien refc is. naturally, 
to times of pca< e Lhe- status of an alien dining a 
period of war will depend ifpon any spec ial hgis- 
lative enactments made for the* penod But apait 
from special legislation, an alien em-my cannot 
exercise any of the general lights a v nat ui al-born 


British citizen unless he is m the possession of a 
licence from the Crown. An alien aiffbassadoi (q v.) 
has ceitalVi exc lusi^g privileges by International 
Law. 

See tjie ai tic leson HoMlcil- and \ v rt'KAUSATION. 
ALIEN! JURIS.— llus is a legal expiession of 
Latin oiigin, which, though not capable of exact 
translation, is neveitheless easih understood. A 
person is said to be ahem juris when he oi she is 
not entitled to act on his or her own account, » a., 
to entei irto contiacts, etc , without the interven¬ 
tion of some othei prison Thus, an infant or a 
lunatic is said to be ahem juris 1 he convci.se of 
this expiession is sm» ;«m (q v ) 

ALIZARINE. --The colouung mattei used in the 
dyeing of luikev ied It was formerly extracted 
from the madder loot (called “alizan,” in thp 
Levant), but it is now chiefly obtained from 
ant hi acme, and 1 1 - pioduction was befoie the 
war practically a Gcitnan monojxilv 
ALKALI AND SULPHURIC AClI) WORKS.— 
These woiks have fiom time to time since 1863, 
lieen the subject ol legislation, all the statutes on 
the subject being now consolidated by the Alkali 
Woiks Regulation Act. 1906 

The Act is divided into three juits - 

A. Alkali Works and Alkali Waste. 

Eveiy alkali woik (which means eveiy wotk (a) 
for the* manutac tine ot sulphate- of soda or potash ; 
or (/;) foi the tieatmenl of < oppei oies by common 
salt oi othei chloiicles wln-iebv any sulphate is 
formed, in which muiiatic acid gas is evolved), 
must be c aiuecl on so as to sc-c me the (ondensation 
to the satisfaction of the chief inspector of the 
muiiatic acid gas so c \ol\ed to the* extent of 95 per 
cent , and to such .in extent that each cubic foot 
of an. smoke, oi chimney gas escaping from the 
works into the .ltmospheic doc's not contain more 
than one fifth |>ait of a gi.un of muriatic acid, at 
a tunperatme of 60° l ain and a barometric 
pressure of 30 in 

1 he ownei (which trim includes the lessee, 
occupier, oi othei person e anying on woik to which 
the Act ajiplies) is made liable to a hue of £50 for 
the fust offence and £100 foi every subsequent 
offence T lie Act, it will be observed, throws the 
jniiiiaiy lesponsibihty on the ownei , but Section 20 
pi ovules that he may escape on satisfying the court 
that he has used due diligentc, and that the 
responsibility lests on some agent, seivant, or 
wotk man, who then becomes the peison liable. 

Substances containing acid or any other sub¬ 
stance.- capable ot liberating sulphuretted hydrogen 
arc; to be kept sepaiatc from alkali waste, a fine 
similar to that above mentioned- with the addi¬ 
tion of a continuing penalty of £5 a clay in the case 
of a subsequent offence --being imposed m default, 
and the local samtaiy nut hot it y being empowered 
to provide ■ spec ial drain foi such liquid, the- owner 
paying expenses, in- Juding compensation to any 
pc-isons injuied bv the constiuetion of the chain 
Aik.ill waste is not to be deposited oi disehaiged 
without the best practicable means being used f<*r 
effectually preventing am nuisance* .uising there- 
fiom, the penalty tor c ontiaventum being for the 
fir^t offence £20, lor every subsequent offence £50, 
and a penalty of ^5 a da\ in default 1 he “ best 
piacticable means " involves not only provision 
and efficient maintenance, but also effective use 
and supervision ot such aj>j>hanc<s and of the 
operations by which thi gas is evolved Tlje Act 
also contain* provisions as to the* prevention of 
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nuisance from alkali waste already deposited or 
dischaiged 

B Sulphuric Acid and Cipher Worlfs. Every 
sulphuric and works in which sulphuiic acid is 
manufactured bv the "lead < hamber " .process 
shall be so earned on as to semre condensation to 
the satisfaction of the chief inspected to such an 
extent that the total auditv of the acid gases t>f 
sulphur or sulphur and nitrogen evolved in the 
coutse of the wotk does not exceed what is 
equivalent to 4 grains of sulphuric anhydrite for 
each c ubie foot of residual gases beioic intermixture 
of air, smoke, or othei gases 

Mutiattc a< id works aio to secure such condensa¬ 
tion that m each cubic foot of air, smoke, or chimney 
gas escaping into the an, there is not more than a 
fifth part of a gram of sulphuric a* id, a fine of £50 
being imposed on the " owner " foi the first offence, 
and /JO fot each subsequent offence 

The owner of any works im ntioned in the sc htdule 
to the Act—which includes a vrtv extensive range 
of chemical and im.talluigi'al work-, and piocesscs 
—is to use the best practicable means (as before 
defined) of preventing the escape of noxious or 
offensive gases (which also aie rnmnetated m detail, 
though not defined by the Act), and hn lendonng 
them, where discharged, haimhss and inoffensive, 
subject to a provision that no objection is to be 
taken by the inspec tor — 

(a) to muriatic acid gas not exi < eding the’ amount 
limited by the last preceding section , 

(/;) to acid gases fiom sulphuiic acid process, 
where that acidity does not exceed IJ gtains of 
suljiliuric anhydrite 

Penalty m default, first offence /20, subsequent 
£50, AS a day. 

T lie Act also enables cement ami smelting works 
to be biought within the foicgomg section bv juo- 
visional oidei of the Local Government Board, con¬ 
firmed by Parliament The section appears to con¬ 
template the possibility of the Lex al Government 
Boaid making eithei a general ot a particular 
order. 

C. Procedure and Miscellaneous. None of the, 
works mentioned in the Act c an be < arnod on unless 
certified to be registered, and the Act and tides 
made thereunder in November, 1906, provide that 
the applicant for registration shall give full pai tic li¬ 
ters of the works to the Local Government Board, 
who shall issue a certificate of legislation stamped, 
in the case of an alkali weak, with a £5 stamp, and 
in the case of any othei wolk with a /'A stamp 
Such a certificate must be lenewcd annually in 
January or February Change of ownership or othei 
particulars of registration must be notified in wonting 
to the Local Government Board Default under the 
foregoing (registration) section involves a fine? of 
£50. 

The Act provides for the appointment and 
remuneration of inspectors, and disqualifies land 
agents and various interested persons from acting 
as such, 

«In addition to the general rules already mentioned, 
an owner of woiks mentioned in the Act may make 
special rules for the guidance of his workmen, sub¬ 
ject to approval l>y U» c Local Government Board 
Such rules may provide for the infliction of fines 
not exceeding £'2 Fines so imposed are recoverable 
summarily, but all others imposed by the Act are 
recoverable in the County Couit 

The local sanitary authority have power, on 
information by a sanitary officer or ten inhabitants, 


to set the cental authority (i e., the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board) in motion, who may, after inquiry, 
take proceedings by an inspector. 

•If a lfmsance arising from the discharge of any 
noxious or offensive gas is wholly or partially 
caused by the ac ts or default of the owners of 
several Tories within the Act, any person injured 
mnv proc eed against any one or more of such 
owners, and may recover damages in pioportion, 
notwithstanding that the act of that defendant 
would not by itself have caused a nuisance; but 
the section (Toes not authorise the recovery of 
damages from any defendant who c an produce a 
certificate from the chief inspector that the require¬ 
ments of the* Ac t were complied with when the 
nuisance arose* finally. the Act docs not legalise 
anv act whtc h would but lor the ^.ct be deemed a 
nuisance oi otherwise be contrary to law, or dejnive 
anv person of any remedy by action, injunction, or 
othei wise to which he would have been entitled if 
the Act had not been passed 

ALKANKT.-*-A plank known as the Anchusa 
Hnctona, and cultivated in Southern Europe and 
the Levant for its root, from which a harmless red 
dye is obtained, which is used for colouring oils, 
soaps, and wines, and also in the composition of 
stains and varnishes. 

ALLKiATOR SKINS. —The hides of young Mis¬ 
sissippi alligators, much used in America and Europe 
for saddlery and leather goods. The skins of trie 
oidei animals ate too horny to be utilised easily. 
1 he tiade spuing up in the lattei half of the 
nineteenth century 

ALLOCATE, -To allot or to assign a thing to a 
peison '1 he vvoid is most frequently used to 
signify the allotment of shares in a company. (See 
Allotmkn r) 

ALLOCATION. —The act of allotment 

ALLOCATUR,' —flits is the ceitificatc of the 
allowance of the costs in an action at law gianted 
l>\ the court official, called the taxing master, who 
reviews the whole after judgment has been given 
When an oidei js made to tax costs in any pro¬ 
ceedings, this certificate must be obtained by the 
suieisstul patty in the suit, in order that he may 
add the amount to the judgment debt obtained by 
him as plaintilf on a claim ot as defendant on a 
counterclaim befoie exec ution enu be levied against 
the unsuccessful paitv ith icspect to the costs 

VLLONCE.— Bills of exchange pass tluough so 
manv hands in modem lonuneicial tilths.’tions 
that the* numbci of transleis may be very con¬ 
siderable, and the space on the* back of the bill 
lnMilfii lent to contain all the'names of the intended 
indorse!s A slip of paper is then attached to the 
bill to receive the {utthcr indorsements This slip 
is called an "allonge," and becomes part of the 
bill. In some countries there arc very important 
provisions as to allonge's in order to prevent frauds. 
Thus, it is sometimes required that the first indorse¬ 
ment on the^allonye should begin on the bill and 
end on the allonge Otherwise it is obvious that 
an allonge might be tiansfeircd from one bill to 
another Instead of an allonge, some countries 
admit a copy of a bill of exchange, and the copy 
is issued and negotiated as the bill itself. It is 
unnecessary, however, to consider copies, and 
allonges .ue not commonly met with An allonge 
needs no stamp ® 

The word is derived from the French, allongi, 
lengthened. 

ALLOT. —To distribute in po:tions or shares. 
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Made pursuant to Section 88, Sub-section I, of the Companies (Consolidation) Ait, 1908* 

• • 

(To be filed with tin* Registrar of Joint Stock Companies withm one month .liter the \llotment is mado.) 


* Distinguish 

between 

Preference, 

Ordinary, 

or other 

descriptions 

of Shares. 


♦Numlxf of the_ shares .illotlrd payable m Cash_ 

* 


♦Nominal Amount ol the _Slnut-. so allotted i 


♦Amount paid or due and payable on em li mu h_Sliaic / 


L 


Number of Shaies allotted for a consideration other than | 
Cash .. .. .. .. .. .. j • 

Nominal Amount of the Shares so allotted .. .£ 

Amount to he treated as paid on eai li such Shane 


Th<; Consideration foi wliuli such Shares have been allotted is as follows— 


presented fur / ihn " by - ““ 

--- • 

t NOTE.—In making a return of Allotments it is to be noted that-— 

1. When a return includes several Allotments made on different dates, the dates of onlf the 
first and last of such Allotments should be entered at the top of this page, and the registration 
of the return should be effected within one month of the first date. 

2 . When a return relates to (Jne Allotment only, made on one particular date, that date 
only should be inserted and the spaces for the second date struck out and the word “ madt ” 
substituted for the word " from M after the name of the Company. 
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NAMES, ADDRESSES and DESCRIPTION of the Allottees of Shares in. Limited. 
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Name. 

l 

t 
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• i • 
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. • 

e 
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Difference 
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allotted. 

Number ol 
Ordinary 
Shares 
allotted. 

: Number of 
Deferred or 
Founders’ 
Shafts 
allotted. 




1 


* 



Date. 


19 
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Officer - 
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AU.0T5IK.NT LETTER. (Sfl Letter of 
Allotment ), 

ALLOTMENT, NOTES.— Document* signed bv 
seamen authorising their employers to pa\ periooi- 
cally a part of their wages, limited to one-half, 
whilst on a voyage, to a savings bank ot^ to some 
near rclatne * 

ALLOTMENT OF SHAKES. -This is the act*of 
allotting or listributmg stovk, shares, debentuie 
stock, oi bonds u\ a joint stock i ompanv in response 
to applications foi the nine, 01 in puiMtamc of 
contracts already entered into with regard them 
Upon a fixed date, after the hums oi application 
for shares (<7 v ) have come in, the diieetois pioceed 
to allotment, that is, they decide as to the nunilx 1 
of shares which are to l*f alloc ated to each appln ant 
Unless the applications are stitficient in number, 
no allotment can be made* If the applications are 
ver\*much in exc ess ot the recjmremuits. then onlv 
a pioportiou of the numbet ol shares applied for 
will be allotted to each applicant Ihe allotment 
may be questioned unless there ts a duly con¬ 
st itutotl boaid ol due* tots Also tlu* diieetois 
must act 1 A all good faith und # in the Intelests of 
the* company, in the allotment 'lhe lac t tli.it 
an allotment has been made may be' communicated 
vribally to the applicant, but it is the geneial 
practice to use a lettei ol allotment (q v ) 

It the nominal value of the shaics amounts to 
fft or upwatds, an impressed stamp of sixpence is 
noi essai y II les-, than /5, a stamp of one penny, 
winch may be an adhesive one, is sufficient J lie 
allotment is complete as soon as the lettei is 
posted, even though it never ieac lies the applic ant 
Ihe reason fen tins rule is obvious oil veiv slight 
c onsich'ration, 'Ihe applicant lias chosen tlu* post 
as Ins agent, and lie must, then lore, take the usk 
of non-delivery 11 his own let to <»1 application 
is lost, he cannot complain as it is the fault ot 1 ns 
agent If he does not receive the lettei of 
allotment whn h was posted to him in due c nuisr, it 
is* again the fault ot his own agent, and not of 
the company which sent the lett 1 An\ attempt 
on the pait of an applicant to get out ol his con* 
tiact to take shins when once the letter ol allot¬ 
ment has been posted will be* of no avail, unless 
he has previously revoked Ins offer All the 01 dniat y 
rules applicable to contract apply also to the 
allotment of shaics. • 

Again all terms and conditions imposed by the 1 
lettei'of application must be complied with, ihcie 
must not, moicovci, be* any undue delay in making 
the allotment, though this last-mentioned condi¬ 
tion is not now of any importance in consequence: 
of the statutory requirements contained in Sect 85 
of the Act of 1908 winch icproducc those of tin* 
Acts of 1900 and 1907 This section pi ovules foi 
a fixed minimum subscuption before the directors 
< an proceed to allotment (which must be either the 
amount fixed by the: memorandum cm ai tides ot 
association upon which the direclot* may pioceed 
to allotment, or the whole amount of the shaie 
capital offered for subscuption), and also emu ts that 
unless the conditions are fulfilled within ioity days 
after the litst issue of the prospectus, the applica¬ 
tion money must be returned to the applicants 
An allotment made by a company in mntiuvcntion 
of the provisions of Sectioji 85 is voidable at the 
instance of the applicant within one month after 
the holding of the statutory meeting These aie 
heavy liabilities attaching to any cl 11 ector who acts 
contrary to the feims of the srttion. Within a 


month after making an allotment of shares the 
company must file a return as ‘to allotments 
with the registrar Recording to the provisions oi 
Se t. 88 of the Act of 1908. (S't Inset). 

ALLOTMENTS.—History. Since the Poor Relief 
Act, 1819 (59 Geo III, c 12), there has been much 
legislation to enable loc al public bodies to acquire 
Hind for the purpose of dividing it and allotting it 
in small plots amongst persons of the poorer classes 
to be cultivated by them foi their own benefit. 
The Act refi t red to the Poor Law of Elizabeth, by 
wh»t h the poor aie to be get to work by the church - 
waiden.i and met sects, and the policy of providing 
allotments foi this put pose began with tins Act ot 
1819 Such allotments aie known as Poor Allot¬ 
ments, as they .lie u*quiied and possessed and 
managed bv the Poor Law Authorities, and the 
rents applied to relief of tin* poor rate. Amongst 
them are also included allotments, the land for 
which, not being more than 50 acres, has been 
obtained under the Poor Relief Act, 1831 (1 & 2 # 
Will. IV, c 42) by enclosure of waste and common 
land in or near the patish , 01 by enclosure of 
foiest or waste' Ciown lands in or neai the parish 
[Crown Lands Allotments Ait, 1831 (12 Will V, 
r 59}] But these enclosures can now only be made 
unclei Act of Parliament 01 to 01 by a Government 
depaitment, or with the consent of the Board of 
Ague nil me Aiquisition of land foi allotments 
under these Ac ts is now of little importance. 

Anothei class of allotments are known as Fuel 
Allotments Before the Enclosuie Act of 1845, 
enclosure's of common lands weic made under 
puvate AcU, which iioquenlly reseivcd portions for 
allotments foi the pool, the rents being applied to 
pi muling fuel for poor parisluoneis. These lands, 
by the Allotments Act, 1832 (2 Will. IV. c. 42), 
aie to be let by the trustees or the churchwardens 
and ovei sceis m allotments not exceeding one acre 
to labourers settled 111 the parish This Act and 
the others previously mentioned are now under the 
.idinmistiatiou ol the poor law guaichans, but since 
they have had the powers they have not used them. 

A third class of allotments may be made under 
the Inclosure Act, 1845 (8 Sc 9 Viet. c. 118), and 
subsequent Em Insure Acts, all of which arc known 
as field gaidens Before an enclosure is made, the 
Board of Agucultuic may require a reset vation for 
allotments for the labouring poor; and they are 
all to be let to poor inhabitants in gardens of not 
more than a quartci of an acre, tti yearly tenancies, 
according to the piovisions of the original Act and 
later Commons Acts 

These allotments are now managed by the parish 
council or pansh meeting under the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Ait, 1908 (8 Edw. VII, c. 36). (See 
Small Holdings ) 

A fourth class -Pansh Charity Allotments— 
arise und» the Act foi the Extension of Allotments 
1882 (45 .v 46 Vn t . 80) Wheie trustees hoicl 
land, whose rents aie distributed for the benefit of 
the poor of a parish or place, they may allot such 
land amongst labourers and others, unless it* is 
used as a recreation ground or otherwise for the 
general benefit No allotment for one poison is to 
cjcceed an acre ; and in reg^ul to other conditions, 
the Art lavs down the terms on which the tiustees 
may let the allotments and on which they may 
make iulcs for the approval of the Charity Com¬ 
missioners This Act does not apply to the Fuel 
Allotments under the ^ct of 1832 ; but all indus¬ 
trious <*>tt%gers, being day labourers, whether 
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legally settled in any pansh where the Act of 1832 
is in operation, or dwelling within its founds or 
those of the adjoining parishes, or being poor per¬ 
sons in any su< h }>arishes ( are to be entitled to tfie 
benefits of the Act of 1832 as if they had been 
legally settled. If the trustees do not set apart 
land, any four cottagers or labourers may apply 
to the Chanty Commissioners, who may make an 
order on the trustees to do so 

We have dealt so far with certain (lasses of allot¬ 
ments whose otigin is not in quite retent times. 
Newer methods tame into opeiation with the Allot¬ 
ments A(t, 1887 (50 A 51 Vut ( 48). Seveial 

su< h A<ts followed, wlu< h wen- ultimately consoli¬ 
dated and amended by the A< t now m force, the 
Small lloldmgsand Allotments Act, 1908(8 Edw VII, 
c. 36). 

Jieloie c onsidei mg this it must be pointed out 
that the word “allotment “ has a statutoiv im an 
ing I Inis in the Allotments and ( oltagc G.irefi ns 
( Compensation foi Crops Ait, 1887 (50 and 51 Vn t 
c 26), for the purpose of giving compensation to 
tenants of allotments, an allotment is “any panel 
of land of not more than 2 acres held by a tenant 
under a landlord, and cultivated as a gaiden, or 
as a farm, or paitly as a garden and paitly .is a 
farm “ On this it has bci n decided that an allot¬ 
ment u land under 2 aues, cultivated for food oi 
pleasure, and not foi business purposes (Cooper v 
Pc arse, 1896, 1 0-1* 562) 

The rating of an “ allotment “ under the Allot¬ 
ments Rating Exemption Act, 1891 (54 A 55 Vic t 
c. 33), is a fourth part of the net annual value or 
rateable value of the land for sanitary purposes, 
under the Public Health Ait, 1875, and the 
definition just given is repeated In the present 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 1908, the only 
definition is that “ 1 he expiession ‘allotment' 
includes a field gaiden “ , and, as shown above, a 
field garden is an allotment undei the Inc losui e At ts 
But the holding by one poison of any allotment or 
allotments is not to be more than 5 aues (see title 
Small Holdings for difference between these and 
allotments) ; and the authority under the Act is 
not bound to provide more than one ai re for each 
person 

Allotments under the Act or 1908. II the council 
of a borough, urban deduct, ot parish, oi the rural 
parish meeting wheie there is no council, are of 
opinion that there is a demand for allotments foi 
the labouring population, and that they c annot be 
obtained at a reasonable lent and cm reasonable 
conditions by voluntary individual anangements, 
the council is to provide a sufficient number A 
repiesentation in wilting trom six resident registered 
Parliamentary electors or ratepayers desiring the 
Act to be put iu force must be considered by the 
council. A leasonable rent means what a pci son 
«-*akmg an allotment might i casonably be expected 
to pay one year with another, i e , allowing for the 
value of sunilai land in the ncighbouihood, the 
extent and situation of the allotment, the expenses 
oi adapting the land, and to the repairs and other 
outgoings payable by the landlord, and to the cost 
and risk of collecting the rents and managing allot¬ 
ments ; but exclusive of rates, taxes, and tithe 
rent charge 

The council may pure base or take on lease 
land within or without the borough, district 
or parish by agreement or compulsorily (as to 
acquis'ticm, see Small Holdings) , but cnly at 
such price or rent as will enable all expenses to 


be recouped out of the rent obtained, except the 
expenses of making public roads It may improve, 
agapt, and rpaintain the land for allotments by 
draining 1 and fencing and other necessary things ; 
and also for the same purpose erect buildings and 
adapt existing buildings , but not more than $ne 
dwelling-house for eac h allotment, nor a dwclling- 
liduse for hiss than one acre Kents must be fixed so 
as reasonably to provide against loss, but not the 
loss of unsuccessful attempts to acquire land for 
allotments Not more than a quarter’s rent can be 
lequired m advance Tlie council is the occupier 
for the purposes ot all rates and taxes and tithe rent 
* harge*. These are appotlioned and added to the 
i cuts ot the allottees , but the allottees are ocqupiers 
foi the Parliamentary and all local fianchises 

Allotments cannot be sub-let. A.i allotment {hat 
cannot be let under the Ac t may be let to any per¬ 
son at the best annual tent , but so that possesion 
may be resumed within twelve months, if the allot¬ 
ment is ic quire d for the purposes of the Ait , and 
a counul has ttie same fiovvei of letting allotments 
to persons working on the»< o-operative system, or 
to associations for t renting or promoting allotments, 
ns it has of letting small holdings (See Sm.U l 
1 Ioluings ) 

The count d may make i ules to iogul.ite the letting 
of allotments, defining persons to be eligible as 
tenants, the notices to be given as to letting, the 
size ol allotments, conditions ot cultivation and the 
rent to be paid, and making piovision foi icasonabie 
notice to determine tenancies J hesc mles require 
c onfii nvition by the Local Government Board 

Allotment managers may be appointed by a 
count ll, part ot whom may be members oi the 
council oi they may be wholly non membcis , but 
all non-membeis must be resident in the finality 
and contiibutois to the rate out of which the 
expenses under thoA< l ate paid I hose managers ex¬ 
ert ise t he council's powers ot management under the 
council’s direitrons, and their expenses pioperly 
illumed arc* expenses of the council 

llie lelation df the council to an allottee is the 
ordinaty one ot land find and tenant as respects 
payment ot lent, and ircoveiy of possession on 
notice to (put or t.uluie to give up possession 
1 he tenancy may be detei mined in the following 
c ire uinstances— 

(a) If rent is m an car ior foi ty (lavs, 

(b) If in three months fiom the begin ii' , y' of the 
tenancy a tenant is not observing the allotment 
rules, or 

(c) Is resident more tluiq one mile out of the 
b iiougli, (listin t, or pansh lor which the allotments 
are piovided 

ihe count il must serve' a written notice to detet- 
mine tlu: tenancy cm the tenant, if he is lesident in 
the borough, district, or parish, or, if outside, leave 
it at his last known place of abode within, or fix it 
in some* conspicuous manner on the allotment, 
din* notice mast be foi one month after its service 
or being altixcd 

Such compensation must be paid to the tenant 
on demand as is due to an outgoing tenant in 
other cases undei the Act (see Small Holdings), 
the amount, if not agiecd cm, being assessed either 
by an aibitiator appointed by the council, or, if 
the tenant c house, by an arbitiator appointed under 
the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
foi Ciops Act, 1887, or under the Agricultural 
Holdings Ac t, 1908 (See Agricultural Holdings 
Acts.) In the former case, a single arbitrator is 
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appointed cithci by agreement of the parties or by 
justices The court ordering recovery of possession 
mav stav delivery until any compensation due 4S 
paid or secured A list showing particulars of the 
teoaney, acreage, and rent of every allotment let 
and ol unlet allotments must be kept by IhcVouyi il 
The ratepayers are entitled to inspect it as pro¬ 
vided by the rules of the (oumil, and mav make 
copies or take extracts without tee 

Compensation. Allottees have the same rights to 
compensation for impiovomcnts as tenants <^t Small 
Holdings (see Small Holdings), and thev claim 
under the Agncultural*Holdings Ait, 190S (See 
Agriculidrai^ Holdings Acis) Hut the tenant 
of an allotment mav claim for improvements under 
the Allotments and Cottage Haulms Compensation 
for Crisis Act, 1887, although the allotment e.\i eeds 
two acres 

Powers and Duties of County Councils. 1 he dutv 
is laid upon county councils of asiei taming what 
demand theie is for allotments m ^irban distncts 
that are not boroughs, and m i tn.il finishes, 01 
what woulc^ be the deifl.md it suit.ible land wen* 
available, and to what extent ft is piac (liable to 
meet it under the A< t It the < oumil is satisfied 
that it ought to aupnie allotment'-, it passes a 
resolution to that eitec t I h< pout is and duties of 
the distill t 01 put ish t omit il, ot mn ting, ai e there¬ 
upon tiansfened to the < ounty i otim il, which must 
thm aiipnie land and execute the A< ts in the dis- 
tiut <>i paiish Hut this does not, afhit any land 
lor allotments whn h the distiut ot paiish < oun< il 
acquired picviouslv 1 he >oiiutv i oumil < an 
1 km iow in the same wav and chaige the expenses 
on llu same late as the distiut or pa.isli council 
i an do An mban distiut < oumil (or a bomugh) 
bori ows fot allotments as it dots toi the put poses 
of the Public Health Aits, a pai ish < oumil under 
the Local Goveinmeiit At t, 1894, without leikon- 
mg its borrowings in the amount which limits its 
hiy lowing poweis (See Local (Idvi rnmi n i ) l he 
expenses of the allotments aie paits of an in ban 
< oumil oi boiough’s general expense s umlei the 
Public Health A< L- , of a parish loumil’s patt of 
the expenses ol the council (See Local 
G ov . KNMENT ) 

1 he loan with interest is to be u paid by the 
Gistiict or paiish coumil# <is if the loan weie 
laised and chaiged on the late by the distiut ot 
paiish w-amil llu* i inn ty council pays any 
balance to the distiut m paiish i oumil I he 
county i oumil may dclcg.de its powers in n sped 
of the allotments to the distiict or paiish <oumil 

If the Hoard of Agruultuie and Fislicties, after 
holding a local inquiry, is satisfied that the county 
council has not fulfilled its obligations to inquire 
into or satisfy tile needs as to allotments, it may 
transfei to the Small Holdings Commissioneis (see 
title) all oi any of the powers of the « ounty iou ncil 
in telation to the distiut or paiish, and the 
Commissioners take its place there 

At the beginning of tins ai tu le ti ferem e was made 
to several < hisses of allotments othei than those to 
be provided undet the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908 Provision is made in this Act K>r 
the property in and management of all allotments, 
within the third and fourth of out classes, being 
transferred to the borough, distiict, and paiish 
councils by agreement, with the sanction for the 
third class of the Hoard of Agiuulture, lor the 
fourth of the Charjty Commissioners or the Hoard 
of Education. But in a rural parish where any Act 


appoints wardens or managers of allotments, or 
requires tftetr election, their powers aie to be in 
the hands of the farish council, or of persons 
appointed by the parish meeting. 

In addition to its provisions foi allotments, the 
Act empoweis a borough, distm ♦. oi paiish council 
t <4 acquire land for common pasture, if it is desn- 
able for the labouting population, and if the rent 
or puce and the expenses may reasonably be 
expected to be recouped by the chaiges to be made. 

A s< heme lus to be submitted fin approval to the 
county counul, and it it is appioved the common 
pastme comes under the piovisions as to allotments. 

Anv room in a publn elementaly school which 
receives a giant out ot money piovided by Paiha- 
merit may, except while the loom is being used for 
educational pin post s, be used fiee of charge for 
the purpose ol allotment business by the county 
<ounul. With the consent oi two munagets, public 
meetings mu\ be he'd in llu* si hool to discuss any 
question ielating to allotments Any damage done # 
to the room, and anv expenses nu urred bv the 
pel sons having eontiol o\n the loom on account 
of its being so used, an to be paid bv the county 
council oi the poisons < ailing the meeting 

file conditions for exeiusing the light are that 
not less than six (lavs’ notice of the meeting must 
be given Not less than six prisons tailing the 
meeting must sign the notne I hey must be pu - 
sons qualified to make a iepii saltation as to allot¬ 
ments t<> the council ol a boiough, uibnn distiut, 
or paiish umlei the Act 1 he notice must, be- given 
to the 1 deck il it is a school provided by the local 
education aulhoiitv, in any othei cast 1 , to one ot 
the manage is oi the’ School 1 he use ot the m lioob 
loom on th<’ day and time mentioned must not, 
previously to the receipt ot the notne, have been 
gianted toi some othei pm pose 

If the poisons calling the meeting fail to obtain 
the use of the sc hoolioom, they may appeal to tile 
Small Holdings and Allotment Committee’ (see 
Small Hoi dim.s), and the committee will decide 
the appeal and make mu li oidu lespntmg the use 
ol t he i oom as sec nis pist 

l he powers as to allotments of boroughs, in ban 
and paiish councils aie, in London, exeicised by the 
London County Counul, but its expenses aie 
defiaved and money bon owed under the Local 
Govunment Act, 1888 (See Local Government ) 

Many othei powers and piovisions in the Ait, 
su< h, tin instance, as the County Council's Small 
Holdings and Allotim its Committee, are common 
to both small holdings and allotments Foi these, 
reference should be made to the article Small 
Holdings 

ALLOTTEE. — 1 lie pel son to whom share*, in a 
joint slot k conij-aii) oi any othei things arc 
allottc <1 

ALLOTS. -lhe word is derived ftom the lieuih*' v 
a lot (Latin , ad legem), meaning “ acc oiilmg to law " 

Mixtures ol two oi more metals, guieially 
prepaicd aitiliually undei the mfluerue ol a lngji 
lempeiatme, with the ob|cc t of impaiting special 
properties Metiury attacks olhu metals when 
cold, and unites with them so as to foim amalgams 
TTie propci ties of metallic alloys depend mainly 
uj)on the ptopoilions in which the metals are 
mixed An alloy can often be woi ked much rnoic 
easily than pure metal, and m some cases tile pure 
metal Ainnot be used all until it has been some¬ 
what cftang^l by the addition of anothei mgr#dient. 

For instance, gold and silvji arc not haul enoygh 
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for use as coins until a small quantity of copper has 
been added to them, 'ihe lyjht yellow colour of 
certain Australian sovereigns is due to the fact tljat 
the alloy used is silver. Again, arsenic has the effect 
of toughening copper, while iron is hardened by 
carbon and manganese, and steel may be rendered 
more tenacious, moic buttle, or more malleable, 
according to the percentage of nickel added. 


The principal alloy 

, with 

their peicentage 

compositions, are -- 

Bronze : copper 95 ; 

tin, 5 

Gun-metal : 

, 90, 

10 

Bcll-inetal: 

, 78 , 

22 

Speculum-metal: 

06 , 

” 34 

Brass : 

, 64 , 

zinc, 36 

Aluminium-bronze : 

, 90, 

aluminium, 10 

German silver : 

, 60 

zinc, 20 

Pewter: 

tin, 80 , 

nickel, 20 
lead, 20 

Type-metal: 

,, 10 , 

,, 70 

Bntannia-mctal : 

,. 90 , 

antimony, 20 

The above .lie average 

copper, 2 
percentages 


Bronze coins have a slight admixture of /me 
As to the alloy used in coins generally, see Coinage. 

ALL RED ROUTE. — 1 Ills is the none given to a 
pioposod unite lor mail and transportation service 
between (jitat Bntain, Canada, Austialia, and 
New Zealand, entirely thiough countnes which 
form a pait of the Bntish Einpiie, instead of the 
piesent sei vices by way of the: Sue/ (anal and the 
Cape ot Good Hope 

'ihe idea of an all-tcd route spiang out of the 
scheme proposed by the late Sir Wilfud Lauriei, at 
the meeting of the Imperial (or Colonial) Conferi nee 
in 1907, that it would be to the inteiest ol all paities 
c oncerned ior the various governments, t e , ot Great 
But am, Canada, Australia, arid New Zealand, to 
subsidise an nnpioved fast service along the route 
alieady pointed out. One of the most active sup- 
joiters of the scheme, the late Lord Strathcona, 
las pointed out the advantages that would accrue 
to the British Empire by its adoption 'these 
include (a) improved communic ation between Eng¬ 
land and Canada, which would naturally tend to 
increase tiadc, (6) an mciease of passengei trattic 
between the United Kingdom and America, since 
many United States passengers would take advan¬ 
tage of the Canadian service if it was acccleiated , 
(c) better provision for mails and trading to 
Australia and New Zealand ; (U) an extra avail¬ 
able route for the conveyance of troops to India 
in case of serious military dithculties, (e) the 

strengthening of the position of Great Britain in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific by utilising the fast 
steamers as cruiseis in time of wai , (/) the captuie 
of the trade of the Pacific Ocean, which may 
otherwise pass into the hands of competing nations 

'ihe idea has been caiefully worked up, and 
expert evidence has been taken upon all the points 
which have to be considered Sir Wilfrid Launer 
suggested a foui-day service auoss the Atlantic, 
a four-day service across Canada, and a sixteen- 
day service m the Pacific, between Vancouver and 
Sydney. New Zealand, however, demanded that the 
fust place of call in AusLialasta should be at Auc k- 
land, if it was to take part in the scheme, and also 
that the rate of the Pacn'ic steamers should be so 
accelerated as to put Auckland within* twelve days’ 
coimnunnatipn ot Vancouver, i e that England 
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and New Zealand should be within three weeks' mail 
communication. Suc h a scheme would necessarily 
ntcreasc*the cost of the whole. Various estimates 
have been put forward as to the amounts of the 
subsidie| which would have to be provided by the 
respective governments under the different sc hemes, 
b»t these will require considerable revision in the 
light of events after the war. 

As there has been inc leasing railway construction 
in Canada, with the idea of making the connection 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts more* 
intimate, some discussion,has been laised as to 
which of the lines should be eventually selected foi 
the trans-continental service, but thi're seems to be 
little doubt that the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be preferred in the long run. „ 

The Canadians have shown great enthusiasnf for 
the scheme , and some ten >ears ago Sir V^iltrid 
Laurier moved in the Canadian House of Commons 
that 14 this House affirms that Canada is prepared to 
assume her fur share of the necessary financial 
obligations, and that, in ttyo opinion of this House, 
the Governments of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand should, with as little delay as possible, 
agice upon a definite plan ” 

The development of the idea ol the proposed All 
Red Route was suddenly retarded by the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914, and there has not yet 
been sufficient time in which to take up the matter 
again But its advantages arc so obvious that if 
can be safely affirmed that, unless soinefhing very 
extraordinary takes place with regard to carnage, 
etc., the scheme should be in working order within 
a vciy few years. An all red cable route was, in 
fact, established aftei Ihe lines above indicated m 
the middle of 1919 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.- 1 hese words ate 
frequently found upon books and other publica¬ 
tions, and they signify that the copvnght {q v.) 
in the same is leserved to the publisher or the 
author, or to the assignees of cithci, and that 
legal proceedings will be taken against anv 
person who does anything which infringes that 
c opvnght 

ALLSPICE.—I he name given to the dried fruit 
of the Kugevia pimenta, a tree of the myrtle fafmly, 
found in the West Indies It is also known as 
Jamaica pepper and pimento. It is said to combine 
the flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves 
Henc e the name allspice *'' 

ALMOND. A tree similar to the peach, and 
belonging to the order ltosaiea <. The wood is hard 
and of a reddish colour, and is much in request bv 
cabinet makers But the greatest value attaches 
to the kernel of the fruit There are two kinds ot 
almonds- -bitter and sweet—the former being the 
ouginat kind, while the sweet variety is the result 
of cultivation. The chief kinds of sweet almonds 
are the Valencia, the Italian, and the Jordan 
They arc usyd medicinally as well as for dessert 
Bitter almonds are imported from Mogadore They 
are valuable for the essential oil contained in them, 
and also foi flavouring purposes 

The almond tree is a native of Asia, but is now 
widely distributed throughout Europe and America. 
In the latter continent, California cultivates it foi 
commercial purposes. 

ALMONDS, ESSENTIAL or VOLATILE OIL OF. 

—The amygdaline contained in bitter almonds 
acting upon another constituent, cmulsine^r synap- 
tase, causes tke formation o4 the essential oi 
volatile oil t of almonds The fixed oil Jiavmg been 
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extracted, the bitter almond is steeped in water 
and submitted to distillation. The essential oil 
then forms. It consists of a mixtitre of. several 
substances, especially hydrocyanic acid and benzoic 
acid. Until purified, it also contains poisonous pro¬ 
perties owing to the presence of prussic Aid # In 
commerce, it is a golden-yellow liquid of an agree¬ 
able smell, but bitter taste. It is used in perfumety 
and also for flavouring purpose* 

The oil can also be extracted from peach and 
apricot kernels, «Jnd there is a largt trade in this 
business carried on at Damascus An artificfal pro* 
duct of similar nature and much used in commerce 
is obtained horn coal-tar. The chemn.il symbol of 
the essential oil is CeH*COH 

ALMONDS, FJXED OIL OF.- -The oil obtained 
from either bitter or sweet almonds as the result of 
flushing. It is composed almost entnely of a 
mixture of glycerine and oleic acid, called triolein. 
Fifty lbs of oil can be produced l>v rather more 
than twice that quantity of almond* 1 hough at 
first milky in appearance, it quickly be< oincs 
yellowish, like olive oil.Vor wlmh it foims a good 
substitute When once exposed to the an, it soon 
turns rancid Its specific gravity is 92, and it 
becomes solid at —20‘ C. It is chiefly used in 
pharmacy. 

ALMUDE. — (See Foai h.n Wi-k.ihs and 
Measures- Brazil) 

ALOE. —A genus of plants of vvhu li there ate 
about 200 species, nearly all indigenous to South 
Africa, but now widely distributed It must not 
be confounded with the Ameiican aloe or agave 
<(/ v ) 'I he filues of the leaves ate hequcntlv used 
instead of hemp by the negioes of West Aim a, 
and in lamaica one spec ics is used foi making 
stockings. But the aloe is chiefly important in 
medicine for the drug obtained fiorn the in¬ 
spissated juice of the leaves It isoxturnely bitter 
in taste, and is used internally as a stiong apeiicnf, 
wlylc tile tincture is sometimes applied externally 
to wounds Forme:ly the chief source of the drug 
was Socotra, but it is now imported from various 
parts of the woild 

Ihc concentrated principle of aloes is called 
“ alcin " 

ALOES WOOD. -Also called Ragle wood It is 
the lign-aloes of commerce#and is the product of 
the Aqutlana Agalloiha, a large, spreading ttee 
related the laurel, indigenous to tropical Asia. 
Aloes wood contains a fragrant, resinous substance, 
formerly valuable medicinally, but now used chiefly 
as a perfume. 

ALOIN. —(See Aloe.) 

ALPACA.— 1 he long, silky, lustrous wool obtained 
from the animal of the same name (of the same 
genus as the llama), largely bred and domesticated 
on the higher slopes of the Andes, and sometimes 
known (as the “Peruvian sheep” Radi animal 
produces from 10 to 12 lbs. of wool, the colour 
being usually black, but sometimes grey or brown 
Alpaca became commercially important about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is cool and 
durable, and is consequently much used for clothing 
in warm weather and also for coveung umbrellas. 
The chief seat of the manufacture in England is the 
West Ruling of Yorkshire, especially Bradfoid and 
^altaire. Much of the so-ralted alpaca of commerce 
is an artificial product of silk and wool. Vicuna 
and guanaco are different species of alpaca 

ALPISt.—T he name given in the* Canary Islands 
to the plant from whit ft canai y seed is obtained, 


and used to indicate the seed itself, particularly in 
France and Spam. 

ALQUE1RA. —(Se£ Foreign Weights and 
M insures — Brazil.) 

ALTERATION OF BILLS AND CHEQUES.— -The 
certainty that is always tequired in the case of 
nfgotiablc instruments has rendered the law 
particularly strict as to any alterations that aie 
made m the body of such an instrument as a bill 
or a cheque 1 he case of a bank note needs no 
special (onsuletation, as any alteration lenders it 
void, but bill* and cheques lequir* particular 
notice, and it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the tiansfeiec of a bill or a cheque that he 
should not, without a full and satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, <vet take; such a document wlmh appears to 
have been in any way altered--no matter whether 
the alteiation i* or is not matena! PrxmA facte, an 
alined lull or (hcquo is like a mutilated coin. 

It is not to be supposed that alterations are 
altogethei impossible, or that if they are made a 
bill or a (heque is thereby lemhred void. An 
alteration requires to be coie-fully distinguished 
from a iotgeiy (q v) , but no material alterations 
are permissible, excejit in so fai as they are pro¬ 
vided for by statute, for at common law any 
material alteration of a bill, no matter by whom 
made, avoided and clischaiged the; bill, except as 
against a paitv who had made, authoused, or 
as-'.nted to the alteration it is to be observed, 
however, lliat although the bill was avoided, a 
holder in due course (i/ v ) might always have sued 
upon the consideration 
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Iwcry material alteration in a bill must be 
initialed or signed by all the patties liable on the 
lull, and every alteration in a cheque must be c un¬ 
til mod l>y the eh awe r or by all the drawers, if there 
are more than one It appears that it is not 
sulfa lent, in the case of a cheque ol a limited com¬ 
pany, for a material alteration to lx- initialed by 
the secretary alone, unless, in fact, unungeinents 
have bfccn made with Jdie banket on whom the 
cheque Is ch<*vvn that the signatuie of the secretary 
shall suffice 
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With trgatd* to alterations in a bill of exchange, 
Station 61 of the Hills of iycchange Act, 1882, 
i n.u t-> - 

" (I) Where a bill or acceptance is materially 
alteie.l without the assent of all parties liable on 
the bill, the bill is avoided ex< ept as against a 
paitv who has himself made, authorised, (ft 
assented to the alteration, and subsequent 
mdoisers - 

“ Provided that, 

" Where a bill has been maternally altered, but 
the alteration is not appaient, and the lull is in 
the hands ot a holdei in due (ourse. sudi holder 
in.'iv avail himself ot the bill as ll it had not been 
alteied, and may enlorie payment ot it according 
to its original lenoi 

“ (—) In paitu ular the following altt i.ilions are 
material, namely, anv alteiatiou ol the date, the 
sum payable, the time of payment, the place of 
% payment, and, wlieie a bill has beta accepted 
generally, the addition ot a p|«u e of payment 
without the aueptoi's assent " 

15v Sec lion 78 
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Where a bill payable at a fixed period after date 
is issued undated, or an acceptance of a bill pay- 
aBle at l fixed peiiod after sight is undated, any 
holder may insert the true date. 

A bill f>i a cheque ulmh is payable to “ beared" 
may* be altered to " older " by the payee, as this 
does not tend to make its negotiability easier, but 
the converse change from “ order " to “ bearer " 
must be initialed by all the parties liable thereon 
in the case of a lull, and by all the drawers in the 
(ase of*i < heque It has been judicially held that 
if a bill is drawn and no time of payment inserted, 
the addition of the woids "on demand" au: an 
immateii.il alteration ► 

It will be noticed born the seition above quoted 
that an alteiatiou do<s not neces^uilv invalidate 
the bill, but the holdei in due < ourse cannofc at'ail 
himself of it to a greater extent than he could jliave 
done it the bill had not been alteied An excellent 
illustration of the law in this paitu ulai is supplied 
by the weil-kiftnvn case* of Schnljidd v Latl of 
I.omlcbbormi^h 1806, App r Cas 514 A bill for 
,/500 w.is pieseutcsl tor ac ( eptani e wiiWt'n upon a 
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"A crossing authoiised bv this Act is a 
mateiial pai t of the cheque, it shall not be 
lawful foi any peison to obliterate oi, except as 
authorised by this Act, to add to or alter the 
ciossmg " 

The alterations authorised by the i fills ol 
Exchange Act, 1882, are— 

• Any holdei may ccmvei t a blank mdoiseincnt 
into a special indoisement {</r ) 

Wheic a cheque is uncrossed, the holdei may 
<|Os.s it generally or specially 

Whete ciossed gcneially, the holder may ctoss 
it specially 

When* ciossed generally or speu.illv, the holder 
may add the words “ i.ot negotiable ” i 

Wheic c iosscnI specially a banker to whom it is 
ciossed may cross it specially to anothei banker 
lot collection 

Wheie an uncrossed cheque, ot a chcc|iie (tossed 
generaMv, is sent to a banker lor collec^on, he may 
tioss it specially to lumselt r 


stamped papei beaiing ,c stamp of much laigci 
amount than was ne<_essai\ 4 and with spaces left 
vacant 'I ho* ;u < epfor wrote his acceptance and 
handed the bill to the cliawer, who fiaudulcntly 
filled up the spaces and turned the bill into one for 
£3,500, the stamp being sufficient to cover this 
last-mentioned amount The bill got into the 
hands of a bona fide holdei toi value who sued the 
acceptor toi the total amount 1 he acceptoi 
admitted lus lfabilitv as to £500, but denied the icst 
In tins contention he was held to be coirect It 
was also decided that the acceptor is under no <lut\ 
to take piecaulions against fraudulent alterations 
in a bill after acceptance l here is no pnvity of 
c emtun t between him and subsequent parties to the 
bill Upon an analysis of tins case it will be seen 
how dearly it kills within the section The bill 
was puma fane avoided, except as against the 
paitv who himself made, authorised, or assented 
to the alteration^md the subsequent indoi4ers, but 
as the alteiation was not apparent and the bill had 
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got into the hands of a holder m due course, it was 
not avoided to the amount for which it had been 
originally accepted, \iz , /500 If it liad been lie+d 
that the leaving of the blank spaces amounted to 
nejhgemc as between the parties, the decision 
might have been different When the ?asr avas 
argued, leliame was plated upon the decision giv«n 
in the case of Youni,; v Gndc, 1827, 4 l>mg 258, 
vvhn h tlul, in i<i* t, go so fat, .it least, whin it was 
a cheque that was m qm slum lliis aigunuut was 
not attepled as iai as a bill of t x« hange v^ts um- 
teined, and it appeared loi a time Unit the law a, 
laul down m Young v (,tote was to be taken a-, 
obsolete, espet^all) altei tie dt < lsion ol 1 lu 1'iivv 
Coumll in tlu mm ol ( < donnil Bank of A tr halasin 
v. Manhall, 19^>G, ApfJ ('a. 559, wheu it wa> 
held that tin' mete la< t ot having blank spaces bv 
the (brawn ol a t hetpie, so that a ti.uidulent hold* i 
could mt lease the amount lor whn h it was diawn, 
was nc»t in itsell sullu lent pi oof of ncgligem < , and 
that tin drawer tould not be In Id liable lot an\ - 
t lung mote than tin oi minal amount loi which the 
< hetpie vvas^diawn I lie nsult of this case c aused 
much alatm m the banking wofld, aiul it became 
nee essai V to obtain an aut hoi it.it ive decision upon 
the mallei as eail\ as possible 1 '\ lie 1 case 1 ol the 
Colonial Bank of AuXttaUis.nl v Marshall was 
beloic the l’iiv> ('t)inn il , and as its judgment 1 * 
ai e not finally binding in this < oimti v as ,ue those 
ol the House ot Loi els (although alw.i\s lieated 
with the utmost e onsideiation and nspeet), the 
question of liability was able 11» be tlueshcd out 
e omplctclv in the t use ot London Joint Stock Bank 
v Macmillan, 1918, App ( as 111, win re the 
aulhoiitv ol the 1 principle laid down in Noting v. 
Grotc was linally estabhshetl. n.umlv, that il a 
customer chaws a cheque so ingligentlv’ as to 
la* lhtate an alte tat ion in the amount oi the same , 
the customer and not the banker must sultei it 
siicli ap alte latmn is made (See ( ill 901 ) 

.Vai urns devie e's h.iv e been put loi w.11 d to pi eve lit 
an alteiation in the amount for which bills 01 
e lies pies ate drawn -the most a ‘nous maltei in 
connection with ih sc instillments W’oids such as 
"undei one hundie'd pounds." 01 "not e\e eeehng 
one hunched pounds" aie sometimes vviitten 01 
stamped across them In t lie* case 1 of die epics, the \ 
• 


mav be perfoiated with some such words. Othei 
methods Adopted a^e the use of special paper, 
which will at once indicate wluthei any alteiation 
has been made, or whether chemnals have been 
used to elicit an eiasuie 

An lllustiation is given on p. G9 ot llalsby’s lho- 
t#ctogiaph, which very ingeniously permits of a 
great variety of limitations being made m the case 
of cheques, and which has now become extensively 
used 111 many business houses. When the cheque 
has been plated in the machine and maiked, it 
appe ai s as oil p 70. 


’ / 



The ( lieijue Writer. 


i lie makeis ot the I’iotet togi.iph liave now on 
llu in.iiket a m w tv pc ol ma< Imie to pi event 
« he epic alterations llus mat lime, ol which an 
lllusti ation is g»vi 11 above, is a combined 
cheque waiter and piote 1 togiaph, writing in two 
‘ o! on is, and pi ote t ting as it wide s, < heqtics to llu 1 
c xa< t peimv ol auv amount drsiied It wnte-s a 
< omple t< won! bv < <u li turn ol the handle, t lushing 
01 " shieddmg " 1 vuv ldtci in e-vny vvoid and 
Ion mg the 1 mdcJible trik e o upl I<* 1 y through the 
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Special Form of (heque. 


fibres of the papci. With the amounts wulten m 
red, and the denominations (pounds, shilling*', 
pence) in black, the woik ot this new machine; is 
beautifully clear, clean, and buisimss-hko, and it 
l(*avc*s no opportunity 1 oi alteiation I he working 
of the machine is exliemely simple, and cheque 
writing may be peifotmed in a minimum ot time 
In connection with this cffoit to prevent any 
alteration in the amount ot a < heque, mention must 
also be made of a rontmance illustrated above 
which has also found favour with many banks. 
The form of cheque explains itself 
ALTERATION OF MEMORANDUM. — (See 
Memorandum of Associaiion ) 

ALTERNATIVE DRAWEE. (See Acclekjr, 

Drawee.) 

ALTERNATIVE PAYEE.— (Ser Payee ) 

ALUM. —A crystalline compound composed of 
sulphate of potash, sulphate of alumina, and water, 
which unite and form into octahedra or i ubes. Its 
chemical symbol is K a S0 4 AI 2 3S0 4 24 H0. Alum 
is a colourless solid of a sweetish, astringent 
taste, with acid reaction, and is quickly soluble in 
hot water. It is used in medicine as^an astringent 
for the prevention of h.emorrhage, and sometimes 
as a gargle. In commerce it is chiefly valuable as 
a mordant in dyeing processes, but it is employed 
for various other purposes, especially in the manu¬ 
facture of paper, leather, and the so-called lake 
colours. Its value as a mordant is due to the pre¬ 
sence of alumina, which has a strong attraction for 
textile tissues and also for colouung matters 
Thus it is the means of fixing colours in cloth. 

Poor flour is often whitened by an admixture of 
alum. 

Alum ore is obtained in large quantities near 
Whitby and m the neighbourhood of (Glasgow. 
Suits of similar composition arc sometimes included 
m the generic term “ alum." 

ALUMINA. —The oxide of aluminium, an 
intensely hard solid, known in its pure state ^as 
corundum. When coloured with small quantities 
of metallic oxides, it Occuis as the sapphire, ruby, 
and topaz, in a less pure state as emery, and, when 
combined with water, as the mineral diasppre. It 
may also be produced aitificially, and js then 
gelatinous, when hydrated. It is valuubV* in com¬ 
merce for its t properties in ac ting upon the tibres 


, « 

of (loth, etc, as a lnoidant, and in fixing colours. 
Alumina is the base of the aluminium salts, of 
which the chief is aluminium sulphate. Silicate of 
alumina is the basis of (lay soils, and of many 
rocks and nuneials The most impoitant alumini- 
teious minerals are felspars, whn h also contain 
silicates of potassium or sodium When rocks 
< rumble, the felspar (also known as feldspar and 
feldspath) splits up into soluble salts of potash 
and insoluble silicate of alumina, thus funning 
different varieties of soils 

ALUMINIUM.—A white, somewhat soft metal, 
found in clay, felspar, slate, and other locks. It is 
chiefly manufac tuicd from bauxite, a clay found 
at Les Baux (France), winch has replaced the 
cryolite obtained fiom Gieenland Bauxite is also 
lound in large.deposits in the iioith of Ireland. 
The electric method of extraction first came into 
use in 1885, anci, there art* now huge works at the 
Niagaia Falls, the Rhine Falls at S( half hausen, and 
in Scotland. 

Though tough and strong, aluminium is extremely 
light, its specific, gravity being only 2 5, it is 
malleable, odourless, and talas a.high polish It is 
used as an alloy with*most metals, but wall nht 
amalgamate with mcrcuty. It is especially valuable 
in the manufacture of mathematical aiifr-\>piuul 
instruments where lightness and durability aie 
essential It is also employed for castings, boat¬ 
building (paiticularly for torpedo boats), cooking 
utensils, telegraphic and telephonic conductors, 
etc., and its uses will no doubt become more and 
more varied owing to its piosent cheapness 
Aluminium bronze is an alloy of copper and 
aluminium, resembling gold m colour, and much 
used m the manufacture of cheap jewellery. 

Aluminum^ in powder form is one of the chief 
constituents of the newer lorm of disruptive explo¬ 
sives, its function being to develop great heat in 
explosion. Very large quantities ol it are now used 
for 1 his pm pose, particulai !> in the amatol class ot 
explosives 

AMADOU.— A felt -like piepaiation obtained 
from a fungus found on forest trees. Its chief 
value is as a styptic in*surgery The inhabitants of 
Franconia make from it a mateiial resembling 
chamois skin, which is worked up ir^o warm 
garments Steeped in saltpetre, it forms German 
tinder, by \yhich name it is often knoipn. 
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AMALGAMATION.- -1 his is the correct expies* 
sion for the < urrent term “ combine,” used m con¬ 
nection with the joining up of trade interests 
Amalgamation of trade unions during recent years 
lifts lesulted in the formation of the most poweilul 
bodies of workers having interests in ctmimfui m 
the \ anous brain hes of the same trade An inteast¬ 
ing example is supplied by the sue c essive amalgama- 
tioji of the different transpoit woikers, such as the 
United Van Woikeis, the Association of Cab 
Driveis. the 'Bus and Tiatn Diiu’is, etc 

AMALGAMS. —Alloys formed by mercery with 
other metals Mercury combines easily with lead, 
bismuth, zing tin, silver, and gold, less easily with 
copper, and not at all with iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and platinum. Amalgamation is used in sepai ating 
nWtaJs from uieir ores, especially in the case of 
g°y and silvei An excess of mercury produces a 
liquid amalgam A solid amalgam of tin is employed 
for silvering metals and looking-glasses. 

AMATOL.— A well-known exj^osive used lor 
charging shells of all sizes, consisting of ammonia 
(nitrate ^nd pen hlcti.ite ol), aluminium, and 
tn-nitro-toluol • 

AMHASS VDOU. -lhe diplomatic agent appointed 
bv cine country to icpirscnt it in another 
countiv, or rathe 1 the prison appointed by a 
Sovereign 01 the head of a State to a< t in Ins 
behalf in all communications ol mipoi lam e with 
lhe Scnemgn or the head of anolliei State As 
.in amb.issadoi represents Ins Smrieign in the 
State to whic h he is a< c redited, he takes pics edencc 
in Ins new homeovci all peisons aftci the menibeis 
of the blood royal lhe oidei of piecedence 
amongst ambassadoi s themselves clejiends upon 
semonty of ajipointnu nt In Ins official capacity 
an ambassador can demand an audiem e of the 
Sovcieign of the eountiy to which he is sent, but 
it is the* pi at tire in Cheat Btifain never to jucoid 
siicli # «in audience* unless the Scrclaiy for Eonign 
Affairs is present at the inteiview* 

It is sometimes asseited that by a legal fiction 
the house of an ambassadoi is considered to be 
exti a-temtoriab . e , it foi ms no part of the c ountry 
in which it is irally situated, but is pait of the 
country horn which the ambassadoi comes. Prob¬ 
ably tins view nf the case is not correct Never¬ 
theless, an ambassador <Joes enjoy certain special 
rights and privileges, sinulai to those which would 
be p**r.tcd to a foreign potentate if he happened 
to be m a country other than his own upon a visit 
Thus, contrary to the oidinniy rule as to the 
nationality of persons born witlnn the realm (sec* 
Nationality), the children of an ambassador 
follow the nationality of their father. An ambas¬ 
sador is exempt from the criminal law of the 
country to whuh he is accredited, and he is also 
not amenable to the civil c ourts This latter exemp¬ 
tion is granted either on general principles of inter¬ 
national law, or, as in the. case of the Unites 1 
Kingdom, by statute* law, an Ad "of the leign of 
Anne, passed in 1709, having specially provided 
tor it. It is conceived that this rule might be 
broken into, as far as criminal procedure is con¬ 
cerned, if an ambassador was actually engaged in 
treasonable practices in Ins new home . but there 
is no doubt that the method that would be adopted 
at the present time wouid be dismissal fiom the 
kingdom. As to civil ptoceduie, it is always open 
to an ambassador to waive his pnvilege and to 
appeaf in couit # An ambassadoi is also exempt 
from the Customs examination The goods which he 


biings into the country of his lesideme pay no 
duties. • 

The immunity of an ambassador as regaids civil 
jfroccvs extends to his suite* and to his scivanls. 
lhe* pnvihge extends even to a Butisli subject who 
is attached to a loieign legation, unless excluded 
Jby an expic-xx provision ot English law 'lhe exact 
position occupied bv the suite* and the servants 
m icsped of e mutual oflences is not settled ; but 
the* elilheult\ is geiieiallv me iconic by the willing¬ 
ness ot the* nidstei to hand ovei tlie eulpnt to 
justice 1 In* house of an ambassadoi is held to 
be sat icd limn visitation ol ottueiS of justice. 
England and l i.nice, however, disiegard this 
sac lednesx when it is a question of arresting a 
cumin. 1 1. especially it the* <>t!e*nee lias been 
committed by a subject of the* eountiy to which the 
ambassadoi is a< e iedited Any difficulty ill this 
lespeet, however, would most ccitumly be over¬ 
come at the* present tune by diplomatic lepiesenta- 
tions, if the* nations eonceim*d did not wish tq* 
bicak off all fnendh iclafions. 

When an ambassadoi is about to be appointed, 
it is the general jtiaefice to asieifain whether the 
prison designated is likely to be* acceptable to the 
eountiy to whi'li he is to be se'nt, since one State 
may decline to receive, or to letain, the diplomatic* 
agent of anolhe'i State* if he is personally disagree¬ 
able* oi politically hostile to it Instances of this 
have not been uncommon in ire cut years. If no 
ditlicultv .iiiscs, the ambassadoi bears with him a 
letter of ciedenee under the sign manual of his 
Sovi’ic'lgu oi tin* head of lus own State to the 
Sovcieign oi head ol the State to which he is 
sent, and the let lei is piexentcd on the occasion 
of 1ns fust audiem e. Smnlaily, when he has 
finished Ins duties, lie ptesents Ins letters ol ree all 
at lus last andie m e. An ambassador may be* dis¬ 
missed instead of being in ailed, but this rarely 
on uis unless as a juc'Iude to breaking oft all 
friendly illations or entering upon war. During 
the term of lus office an ambassador lias power to 
treat with the Slate to which he is accredited 
according to the instniclions whic h he has received 
upon Ins appointment. 

Before the (beat War England sent abroad nine 
ambassadois, viz , to Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, 
Rome, Vienna. Constantinople, Washington, Madrid, 
and Tokio. Recently the minister at Lisbon has 
been laised to the innk of ail ambassador. The 
Bntish numstei at Brusse ls was dignified with the 
title of ambassador as from the end of July, 1919. 
To other lountnes with wlm h there are diplomatic 
relations, tlu: ollic nils sent are c ailed ministers (q.v.) 
and not ambassadors, although tlicir powers are 
virtually the same. An ambassador who is sent 
upon a special mission is c ailed a minister or envoy . 
plenipotc ntiary. lhe ambassador sent by the Pope 
to those .Mate s wine li icceive him is c ailed a nuncio. 

During the absence of an ambassador, or during 
the interval which elapses between the departure 
<*f one ambassador and the ai rival of his successor, 
the duties of the office are confided to a pei*>on 
called the Charge d’Affaires. He is in no wise 
accredited to the Sovereign of the State in which 
•he resides, but 1o the Minster of Foreign Affairs 
Though not possessed of the same privilege and 
dignity as an ambassador or a minister, he enjoys 
most of the poweis and immunities accorded to 
lus superiors 

Ike iesidence of tin ambassador is called an 
embasty, that of a minister a legation 
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AMBER.—The fossil resinous exudation of 
ceitain extinct species of conifers. It is battle and 
inflammable, and varies in colour from pale yellow 
to reddish-brown Though generally transparent* 
it is sometimes opaque and cloudy. Amber is 
mainly used in the manufacture of pipe mouth¬ 
pieces, beads, and other ornaments It is a very* 
ancient article of commerce, traces of it having 
been discovered in relics of the Stone Age Though 
found in small quantities m various parts of the 
world, fhe main supplv is derived fiom the shores 
of the Baltic, but a large trade is done in artificial 
amber made of copal, camphor, and turpentine. 
Its chemical symbol isCio Hi«0 

AMRER(jIRIS. ~ A speckled, grey, fatty sub- 
stame, so < ailed from its fancied resemblance to 
law umber It is derived from the intestine of the 
spertnac eti-whale, and is found floating in the sea, 
or thiown up on the shores of Greenland, China, 
Japan, the West Indies, and Bia/il It has a 
fragrant odour and is used in peifurncrv as a costly 
adjunct to other perfumes. Its price varies from 
/2 to ffi per ounce Great But,nil’s supply comes 
mainly from fhe Bahamas 

AMBERITE.— The name gnen to a smokeless 
powder, composed mninlv of gun cotton, banum 
nitrate, and solid paraffin 

AMIHDFITY. -Wlieie patties to a contiact have 
deliberately put the teims of the contract into 
writing, it is a geneiu! mle of law that evidence 
cannot be given to contradict the document Its 
construction is for the court, and the parties can¬ 
not be heard to explain what their meaning was 
when the document was wulten It speaks foi 
itself But the meaning may not be clear. I here 
thus anses what is known as an ambiguity If the 
ambiguity is apparent upon the face of the docu¬ 
ment, i e , if it is patent, the rouit cannot construe 
the contract It is of no avail It will say that the* 
patties were novel ad idem, i e , that they had nevet 
uruved at a complete con true t 1 his does not pre¬ 
vent evidence being given m the case where the 
document is in a foreign language and requites 
proper explanation, or where ceifam terms ate used 
which have a special meaning, as being used either 
in a particular locality or amongst ceitain classes 
Subject to these two exceptions, however, no 
evidence can be given either to \aiv ot to explain 
the document. When the ambiguity is not apparent 
on the face of the document, it is said to be latent, 
and then in certain cases oral evidence may be 
given to explain it. " The document seems to the 
stranger leading it to be plain and simple enough . 
but, really, there are two state's of facts equally 
answering to the instalment. Jo collect such an 
ambiguity and show what wfis intended, parol 
evidence is admissible” The case's in which such 
evidence is allowed to coriect a latent ambiguity 
are such as the following (a) Where the whole of 
the terms of the contract have not been put into 
writing ( b) wheie the contiact is itself m question, 
ancV the assistance of the court is sought for its 
rectification or rescission Again, tn questions 
relating to pedigree, where there are, say, two 
persons of the same name, and the document fails 
to identify which one vvtls intended, oral evidence 
is admitted to explain wdio is the actual person 
referred to 

AMBOYNA WOOD. — The beautiful Indian 
mottled wood obtained Iron' the Pterospermum 
tndteum. • It is highly prized by cabinet makers, 
and is principally used fo r inlaying. 


AMENDMENTS. —When considering the question 
of amendments, at general meetings of companies, 
perhaps t^e most important point to bear in mind 
is the lestncting effect produced by the notice con¬ 
vening thumecting. Any motion before the meetin„ 
for consideration may be amended, with the excep¬ 
tion of a special resolution when submitted to the 
second meeting for (onfinnation ; but no amend¬ 
ment will be in order whuh, it adopted, rendeis the 
notice convening the meeting misleading For 
example 1# a notice convened a meeting for the pur¬ 
pose of considering resolutions for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a company and for the wmdmg-up in regard 
thereto At the meeting a resolution was passed 
winding-up the company, th^- part relating to the 
reconstruction being omitted , it wa* held that the 
resolution was invalid Shareholders who may have 
stayed away from the meeting were entitled to 
assume from the notice that the winding-up was 
to be incidental to the ice onstt ncturn : they might 
quite conreival#y have been prepatcd to vote 
against a simple windmg-up jesolution, while quite 
willing to submit to when pai t ol a reconstruction 
pioposal Again, at a meeting < ailed to increase the 
capital of a tompanv by a slated amount, it would 
not be permissible to move an amendment to 
increase it by, say, double that amount, but an 
amendment to me rease it by a less sum than that 
mentioned in the notice would be in order 

It may be taken as a general mle that amend¬ 
ments which are geimane to the motion before the 
meeting may be accepted by the chairman, juo- 
vided no greatei obligation is thiown upon the com¬ 
pany than that contemplated in the notice Where 
the notice tefers to the business in general teims, 
tin* scope for amendments is much wider Thus, it 
a meeting is convened for the purpose of sane turning 
an increase ol capital, and the* notice states the 
object of the meeting to be “ to consider, and, if 
thought desirable to pass a lesolution m* leasing 
the capital of the coinpanv,” without mentioning 
figures, it would be<qmte in order foi an amendment 
to be moved to me reuse the capital by a larger 
amount than that piojiosed, say, in a motion 
brought foi ward by the dire< tois, always sii|>j>osn^g 
that no provision m the At ticks was contravened 
in c onseejuenee • 

At an ordinaly general meeting, where the busi¬ 
ness to be transacted is laid down by the* Aitides, 
sikh business need not be specifically mentioned m 
the convening nolle e ; but the lule as to the limita¬ 
tion of amendments applies, and no amendment 
innv be adopted whn h extends 'Oeyond the business 
with wine h the meeting is empowered to deal b) 
tile Articles On the motion ” that the directors’ 
report and accounts be adopted,” it would not be 
competent for a dissatisfied shaieholder to move 
an amendment, to add woids to the effect that the* 
duet tors be tamoved from ottu e 

In order to pursue so drastic a course, it would 
be no essnrv foi a special general meeting of the 
company to be convened, and for notice to be given 
to all those entitled to attend, of any resolution 
which it was proposed to submit to the meeting 
An'amendment must not be a mere negative On 
a motion to me lease the remunciation of the 
directors by /50U j>«*r annum, an amendment not to 
inc rease it at all would lie*out of order, as the same 
object could be- attained by voting against the* 
onginal proposition 

An amendment ‘must amend, *?<?, it must not 
introduce a sqjqcct extianeous to the motion to 
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which*the amendment is intended to apply Sup 
posing the motion before the meeting relates to the 
declaration of a dividend, a directed has moved: 
“ That a dividend of 2s per share be, and heienv 
declared, payable to all persons who shall be 
registered as members of the companv on Ajml ipth, 
19. . " A shaieholder is disappointed with the pro¬ 
posed rate ot the dividend, and during the discus¬ 
sion whuh takes place one* can imagine the question 
of available* piolits being touched upon Someone 
thinks that these might be me.leased if a biamh of 
the business were staited in (iieenland, and^uceud- 
mgly moves what he *e alls an amendment, vi? : 
“And that with a view to me leasing the' piolits 
available* for distribution next ycat, a biam h office 
be opeiie*d in Gr<*enlanfl ’’ l his would be entirely 
out# of older w ejuestion befote the meeting is 
what dividend, it anv, shall be dee.Lited, ami anv 
pioposal leu e xte'iiding the eoinpam’s operations 
must be de.dt with in a sepaiate* lesolution An 
amendment that the dividend be p.u^ free of im nine 
tax, or that it be* payable to shareholde 1 s on tire 
register of jnembe-is at*soiue othei d<ite, would be 
ejiiitc good • 

An amendment must not ie-open a question 
ah eddy decided by the meeting 

It is usual and desnabh* that motions and amend¬ 
ments should Ik* pioposed and seconded, but there 
is no l(*gnl necessity to do <*itlu r Indeed, it has 
been du ided in the < our Is thal if the chairman 
simplv ]>uts the motion to the meeting and it is 
earned, it will not be invalidated on account of it 
not having been foimallv pioposed and se-comled 
Any piovision in the Articles in this connection 
must, however, be eat chilly obseived 

1 he c hanman should ie<juest that all aimuidments 
be placed before* him in wilting 1 hr Aitu lrs some¬ 
times make this foimailtv obhgatoiy, but whe*ie 
theie is no piovision t<> this eltect, the* e halt man, 
in dealing with ,i shareholdei who objected to wi'le 
dpwn his {nopos.il, would not be* Acting within his 
right in refusing to put the amendment to tlu* 
meeting 

lhe chan man mast act with very gieat caution 
in the mattci of rejei ting amendments. On an 
amendment being proposed, he should ask lumsdl 
the following question : Does it come within tile 
ope of the business witl* which the inerting 1ms 
povvei to deal, as defined by the Articles or stated 
in the-notice convening the meeting ' Has it been 
brought forwaid in aeeoidance with the piovisions. 
if theie are any affecting 11.«• matter, in the Artie lc s > 
Is it germane* to the# mot ion which it purpotts to 
amend ? Is it inte;lhgiblv expressed > 

If he can answer all these in the affirmative, lie 
will piobablv have but snider grounds for iejecting 
the amendment should he desue to do so loom 
the nature of the (<ise, the chairman nl a public 
company meeting is ne.ulv always biases! on the 
questions brought foiward lie . t. >w;> more, oi 
should do, of the company’s affairs if t the average 
shareholder, and is, therefoic, bet *•» able to esti¬ 
mate the effect which any pailiculai juoposal mav 
have with regard to its welfare* Again, he is often 
interested in the company, as a duet tor, ip. a 
different way to the majority of those attending 
the meeting '1 hesc and other consuleiations mav 
opciate to influence a chav man and cause him to 
reject an amendment which lie deems it impolitic 
to put to the meeting. If he does so improperly and 
on insufficient grounds, the; resolution to which 
the amendment was proposed will, if passed, be 


invalidated and will be set aside if the matter 
comes before the comts 

When a number oframendmonts are moved to the 
same motion, the chan man should see to what 
extent they aie consistent with one another and 
with the otigmal motion If theie are some which, 
although differently expiessed, cover 1 lie same 
ground, he should tiy to arrange tor cine or moie to 
be withdrawn, or lot the wording to be alteied so as 
to i ei one ile conflicting views Much tune call be 
saved in such ums by a chan m. in who possesses 
f.D i lit \ v)i expression, suggesting alternative 
woi ding so as to e ov ei slight div c i gone irs of opinion. 

Ann ndiucnts should be* put to the meeting by the 
ch.niman in the oidrt m vvhu h the v alien t the mam 
question, ie , those t elating 1" the* lust p.nt of the 
motion lust and so on \\ lien si vc ial amendments 
iel.ite to the* same mattc-r, the v should be put in the* 
onlc'i in whit h tin \ an* pmpon d 

l.ath amendment tnu-t be put to the* meeting to 
be voted upon sepaiutely , it is not pc i iiiissiblc* to • 
take a vole on sevci.d at one and the same tune 
Vnieiulments.it companv meetings aie licquenth 
ti eat ed as allcinative motions, ^ , a motion is 
be. I on* lln- meeting: “That tin dun tens be and 
the'v ai<* lieu by ant housed to boiiovv on behalf of 
tin* company the sum of / 20.000 liom the A B C 
Hanking t o.“ A me mbei thinks it would be beltei 
to boiiovv the money fiom the X V / Hank It 
the pioeeduu* usual at nice tings geueially is fol¬ 
low eel, he would piopose that the wools “ A H C 
Hanking Co “ be* omitted ami tin wools “ X Y Z 
Bank ’’ be nisei ted in lhe*ir j>l«i< e lhe chan man, 
having accepted the amendment, would submit it 
to the meeting fen discussion, and in clue coin sc* 
put it to tlu* vote. If the amendment was canied, 
tlu* ot igm.d motion as amended would be the motion 
be fore the* meeting foi furthe-i ehsi ussion and, if 
thought lit, amendment If tin* amendment was 
lost, the* motion in its ongmal ionn would be 
levived to be* dealt with by the meeting as deemed 
expedient 1 Ills is the coi ice t pon e elmc*. and if the* 
matter to be elec ided is at all complex, the one best 
e ale ul.ited to bung about, without confusion, a 
result satisfaetoiy to the; m.i|ontv of those attend¬ 
ing the meeting It is more* than piobable, howevei, 
that the amendment in our example* would be intro* 
dined by tin* inembei in some sin !i foim as: “I 
beg to move .is an amendment that the money be 
boirovved from the X V Z Hank ” lhe* chan man, 
aftei asking if anyone has any other amendment to 
propose*, and none being foi the oinuig, can then 
state the amendment as an alternative* proposition, 
thus*, “'lhe; motion before tile meeting is ‘that 
tin direetois, etc ,' tea tins an anu ndmont has been 
moved * that the dnectois be; and they are; hereby 

authorised to boirow.fiotn lhe X Y Z 

Hank ' ’’ The disc ussion ean the ame*ndme*nt and on 
tin oTigm.il motion will then plotted < one iirientlv 
1 In* e hail man will subsequently put the amendment 
to tlu* me cling to be voted upon , if it is e ai i led the 
origin.d motion falls to the giomui, and the* amend¬ 
ment be e omes the* resolution of the* meeting If tfu* 
amendment is least, he will then put I he* oiigin.il 
motion to the me*etnig, and if the ie be* any persons 
fcho do not wish tea sanetusi the hot lowing at all. 
the v will, eh course*, vote against both amendment 
and motion If there be <m\ who think that the sum 
should be less (or more), sin h should have informed 
the; cltannian of then views when further amend¬ 
ments* werg called fot* by him 'lhe matfiod of 
tieatnigfbi amendment as an alternative ]>ioposition 
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would seem, therefore, to result in hardship to 
no one, since all have an opportunity of bringing 
their views forward and of voting in accordance 
with them, and it is often a great convenient, 
especially where a number of relatively simple 
matters have to be decided in a short time. As a 
fact, amendments are not very commonly move^ 
at company meetings, the shareholders usually 
being satisfied to lely on the judgment of their 
directors , certainly a number of amendments to a 
single motion may be regarded as a rare occurrence, 
but should it happen the chairman will do well to 
dispose of one amendment at a time and not try 
the “ alternative proposition " method. 

AMERICA.—Ameiica, or the New World, is 
composed of two great continents -N'oith and 
South America—united by the Isthmus of Panama, 
a stretch of land about 28 miles wide at its 
n air owes t pait. It lies between the two largest 
oceans of the globe—the Atlantic and the Pacific — 

• and has a total length of over 9,000 miles In then 
widest parts, both North and South America have 
widths of over 9,000 miles '1 he total area of the 
whole is over 15,000,000 square miles , and. 
although it is less than Asia, it exceeds Europe 
and Africa together. The present at tide, is con¬ 
fined to a general consideration of these continents, 
each of the different divisions or States being sepa¬ 
rately dealt with in full detail, from a <ornmciu«d 
point of view 

NOK1H AMERICA—'Ihc noithcrn division of 
America has somewhat of a triangular shape, having 
its base in the north and the apex of the triangle in 
the south. As already noticed, it is joined to South 
Ameuca by the Isthmus of Panama. Its greatest 
length is about 4,500 miles, and its greatest bieadth, 
in the United States, is over 3,100 miles. Owing 
to this great breadth, there are gieat diversities of 
time in North Ameuca, the difference between the 
time of New York and San Francisco amounting 
to three hours, the former being five hours behind 
Greenwich time and the latter eight hours. (See 
Time ) Hie area is about 8,600,000 square miles, 
about half the size of Asia The total population 
is over 100,000,000 ; but owing to the rapid rate 
of immigration, no figures as to population can be 
considered accurate for any length of time The 
inhabitants are mostly of European descent, the 
remainder being composed of negroes, Amcri< an 
Indians, and half-castes. English is the language 
spoken by the vast majority, though in the United 
States there is a large German-speaking community. 
Again, in Canada, French is prevalent in certain 
parts, and is spoken by about 25 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. In Mexico and 
Central America, the inhabitants being mainly 

• descended from Spanish immigrants, Spanish is 
the prevailing tongue, in fact, south of Mexico, 
with the exception of Brazil, which has, in the 
main, a Portuguese-speaking population, the 
language of Spam is the one* w’hich is in use 

Like Europe and Asia, North Ameuca has its 
cdhst line well diversified by bays, gulfs, peninsulas, 
promontories, and numerous islands, as showm 
upon the map. Its coast line is neatly 25,000 miles, 
i e , considerably more than Africa. 

Relief. Unlike the Old Woild, the trend of whose 
< hief mountain masses is from west to east, or 
across the continent, the New World has its chains 
running fiom north to south, and this accounts for 
great efiversifies m several respects. The Rocky 
Mountains m the west are not far distant bom the 


Pacific coast, and run practically from Alaska to 
Mexico. Their position renders the approach to the 
inferior a difficult matter, except where science has 
come to ^he aid of man, whereas in the east and 
the south the great rivers of the St Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, together with the great lakes and 
thf openings such as the Hudson Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico, have given an easy ac cess from the eastern 
side. The highest point of the Rockies is Mount 
Brown, over 16,000 ft high, though Mount St 
Elias is the heifcht which is generally best known 
In the *east of the United States there is the 
Appalachian System, the most important range 
theie being the Alleghanies At the south end of 
the Mexican plateau there is a continuous moun¬ 
tain system tunning through*Centia] America, with 
Popocatepetl, nearly 18,000 tt. high, as its culmi¬ 
nating point The Mexican plateau, just noticed, 
is about 9,000 ft above the si-a, and this has an 
important beaung upon the commercial position 
of that country, which will be noticed in the 
separate article dealing with it 

lhe greatest river of North America js the Mis¬ 
sissippi, with its 1 1 /butanes the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the Upper Mississippi The Missonil-Mississippi, 
measured from its source to its mouth—a distance 
of 4,200 miles—is the longest uver m the world, 
and with its various tnbutaries piovides waterways 
of commercial value to the extent of about 35,000 
miles Hie St Lawrence, 2,000 miles long, is 
loitned by the oveifiow of the gieat lakes, and sup¬ 
plies a fine waterway for Canada, though in wintei 
the navigation is stopped by the formation of ice. 
r lhe olhet riveis of lmpoitnme are the Mackenzie, 
flowing into the Arctic, Ocean ; the Nelson, into 
Hudson Bay , the Yukon, through Alaska, into the 
Pacific ; and the Columbia, also into the Pacific. 

North Ameuca is remarkable for its great lakes 
Besides the well-known five great lakes—Supenoi, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontano—there are, in 
Canada, the waters of the Great Bear Lake, Gicaf 
Slave Lake, Athabasca, and Winnipeg , whilst in 
the United States is the Great Salt Lake. The area 
of the Five Gieat Lakes is ovei 90,000 squaic miles 
—laiger than Gieat Britain. Of the five, Michigan 
alone lies in the United States, the rest aie between 
Canada and the United Stales. Lake Supcnor, tHe 
largest, is about the sane size as lieland, and is 
the greatest body of fresh water in the world. 

ihc islands of importance die almost enti* Jy on 
the east of Noith America, the only one of note on 
the west being Vancouver. Anticosti and Prince 
Edward fall within the Domin on of Canada. New¬ 
foundland and all the islands which go to make up 
the West Indies arc dealt with under separate 
headings. 

Geology. Geologically, North America presents 
every stratified formation, from the old crystalline 
schists of the St. Lawrence and the Appalachians 
down to the recent alluvia of the Mississippi, and 
from the giamtes, syenites, and porphyries of the 
Kockv Mountains down to the recent ejections ol 
the Mexican volcanoes. The great central plain, 
fiom the delta of the Mississippi north to the Arctic 
Occm, is chiefly of recent origin, and, consequently, 
fields comparatively few mineral or metallic' 
treasures, but in the other regions the economic 
minerals are numerous surd abundant. Of these 
may be mentioned, granite and building stones of 
every description , limestone, maible, and gypsum ; 
salt and salt spiiiigs in great abundance, and from 
several formations, coal, both anthracitic and 
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bituminous, in inexhaustible fields m the I'mted 
States and Nova Scotia The chie^ metals are-- 
Gold m California, British Columbia, Mexico. a|d 
the Yukon , silver in the Central United Slates and 
Mexico ; iron m the United States, Canad<| Mexico, 
and other districts; copper abundantly in •tlu* 
United States, Canada, and the Far North ; Irtul 
also is abundant in the Western States and Canada , 
and tin, mercury, and antimony aie found in 
Mexico and California. 

Climate. The greater pait of Nottn Ameu< a is in 
the temperate zone, the far north is within the 
Arctic Cncle , while the south of Flonda is only 
one and a halt degiees fiom the Ttopic of Cancel 
Over such a vast atea theie an* naturally many 
varieties ol clynate * lhe Pacific. coast has an 
oceanic' dimate, cool and damp m the 1 fiord region 
of tty* north, as in Norway and the west of Bntain , 
warmer, with diy summers m the south, as in 
Spain and North Afina, making lirigaf ton necessary 
'lhe southern portion of the great* central plain, 
along the Gulf of Mexico, lias a sub-tmpu al 
Climate, w$th abundant tain A huge pint of the 
western plateau legion, as auuTml the Gieat Salt 
Lake, is desert, except in the nngated aicas lhe 
Arctic regions and Laluador are frozen eluting the 
greater pait of the ye.u, Hudson Bay being open 
to navigation onlv liom the* middle* of june till 
October Hie whole cential tegiou, with the excep¬ 
tion of the parts mcntionc'd, from the* Rockies to 
the Mlantic, has an cxtieme climate, with the 
hottest summers in tlu* south and tin* severest 
winteis in the noitli I he (oilf ol St Lawrence* and 
the Gieat Lakes aie blocked by ue four months ol 
the \ear In .ill this region there is sufficient rain¬ 
fall for agriculture, except along the loot of the 
Rockies, where, m both Canada and the United 
States, irrigation is gcneiallv necessary. 

Flora mid Fauna. From the Isthmus of Panama 
north to the 27th parallel of latitude, the veget i- 
Uon (with the exception of th.if on the higher 
table-lands) is altogether tropica^, and, hence, all 
the low grounds of the* West India Islands and 
Central States tern . with the produc ts of that zone 
Fiom the 27th parallel north to the 35th parallel is 
the warm, temperate zone of the continent, marked 
•by its magnolia, swamp-hickories, lobelias, decid¬ 
uous cypress, and luxuriant climbers and aquatics ; 
and between the 35th and 44th paiallels may be 
said to he the tine tempciate zone, characteiised 
by its oak 1 ', ashes, hukoues, planes, and white 
•cedars, and growing in per lection all the cultivated 
fruits and grains Nearth of the 44th parallel to the 
basin of the St Lawrence and Canadian lakes 
■.tietches the colder tempciate zone, with its oaks, 
elms, birches, maples, reel and white pines, and the 
ordinal v fruits and giarns of Fur ope. In an 
economic or agricultural point of view, it may be 
-Mated that all the common gaiden fruits of Km ope 
can be reared in the northern states tire American 
Union, while oranges, pomegranates, melons, figs, 
peaches, grapes, olives, almonds, etc , can be 
grown in the south Indian corn is cultivated m all 
parts to the south of Maine , tobacco as far as 40° ; 
cotton to 37° ; the sugar cane to 32° , me in the 
•Gulf States, wheat all ovei the Union , oats and 
rye chiefly in the north , and hemp, llax, and hops 
in the western and middl# districts. 

lhe puma, jaguar, and ocelot ol America repre¬ 
sent the lion, tiger, and leopard There is a feeble¬ 
ness ana want of.abundance in these as compared 
cvith the carnivorous Animals of Asia and Africa 


In like manner, the monkeys of the New World are 
inferior to those of Jthe Old ; the native rod man 
also is less robust, loss hardy, and less lively than 
the black man of the Old ; the latter has thriven 
apd multiplied even under toil and oppression in 
the New World. All the domestic animals of the 
did World —the horse, ass, camel, ox, sheep, goat, 
pig, dog, cat, poultry, and the like—have been 
introduced with much success in North America, 
and have spread with the colonists over every 
habitable region of the continent 

SOUTH AM 1C K 1C A -The southern part of 
Amenta is very different from the northern portion, 
and great as has been the advance of the latter, 
South Amenta is likely to be* equally important 
from an economic and commercial point of view' at 
no distant date It has been called a model con¬ 
tinent. It is simplei in its shape and consti action 
than any otliei continent, and no other continent 
is so well situated oi enjoys to a greatei extent the # 
advantage's ol tlx* lorces of natuu It has the full 
benefit ot the* math-east and the* south-east trade 
winds, and in consequence is watered to a quite 
exceptional extent. 

lhe extierne length of South Amenta is about 
4,550 miles, fiom Panama to ('ape Fiowaid, the 
most southerly point on the mainland (Cape Horn 
is on an island further south) , whilst its gicatest 
breadth, m Brazil, is 3,200 miles lhe tojal area is 
(1,500,000 square miles Like Afuca, it has very 
few indentations, and the length of the coast line 
is only 15,000 miles, but the wealth of its rivers 
quite compensates lor its deficiency in this respect. 
Iheic are practically no islands 'lhe statistics as 
to the; population ol South Amema aie extremely 
unsdtisfac toi y, but it. is supposed that the total 
population is between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000. 
Ilu* people are of a veiy mixes! character— 
Luropoans, negioes, Indians, and hall-castes. 
Owing to tlie long Spanish domination, the language 
of the* former conquerors is the prevailing tongue, 
with the exception of Brazil, in which the Portu¬ 
guese held longest sway, and where the Portuguese 
language is i clamed Owing to the large influx of 
Italians into South America, especially the Argen¬ 
tine and Brazil, Italian is now also commonly 
spoken in many districts. 

Relief. Just as the Rockies form the backbone 
ofNoith America, tlu Andes oreupy a (oiresponding 
position in South America 1 Ins range is, perhaps, 
the most regular and most clearly defined range of 
mountains in the wor! 1- it is certainly the longest, 
extending the whole way of the continent from 
north to south, lhe highest point is Aconcagua, m 
Cluli, over 22,000 ft high. The iange divides 
South A men < a vciy sharply as tar as climate is 
concerned,*aud also affects its waterways. On the 
Pacific sicje there are practically no streams, and 
the prevailing trade winds front the Atlantic, are 
robbed of every chop of moistuie be lore they cross 
these great heights Consequently, the western 
part is almost rainless and in many parts desert, 
whereas the eastern part is the best watered on the 
globe. lhe other mountains of importance are the 
l^arima and the Guiana in the north, and the 
mountains of Brazil, in the eastern part ol that 
country. 

I he three greatest rivers of South Amenta are 
the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Plate River (La 
Plata)? The first-named is the gicatest river in the 
world/ ^f cycling altogether, with its tribfltanes, 
50,000 rmles of river navigation. Its length is cjver 
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4,000 mil<*s I he Orinoco, about 1,400 fjnlcs long, 
is not well known in its highc^ reaches. The Plate 
River is remarkable for its great width, and gi^es 
a tremendous commercial importance to Argentina, 
on account of the distance from its mouth to whuji 
large vessels tan ascend. The other principal rivers 
are the San Franusco, in Brazil, and the Colorado, 
in Argentina lhc former is, however, practically 
useless for commciual purposes on account of the 
interruption caused by the Paulo-Alfonso Falls , 
and yet on the banks of this nvcr it is estimated 
that one fifth of the population of Brazil resides 

There are few lakes in South Amenui. That in 
Venezuela, the Lake of Maraoaybo, is piactically 
only .i lagoon In Bolivia is Lake Titicaca, 12,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

Geology. Though observations have been made 
at numerous detac hul points, the geological stiuc- 
ture of tins tnntment is vet imjieifcctly known 
lhc Andes, as well as the Biazilian and Columbian 
Menas, air mil in metalliferous veins amt pm ions 
mineials. Gold, foi example, is lomid in New 
Grenada, Brazil, Guiana, Club, Pnu, ami Bolivia, 
silver in Peru, Bolivia, Chili, and La Plata, tin 
and cpmksilvei m Peru, t oppei, 'ead antimony, 
iron, eti , in various distru ts , (oal in Bia/.il, CIuli, 
and Panama, salt in Gicmda and La Plata, 
nitrates of soda and potash u the s.ihnas of La 
Plata amj Pern , diamonds in Brazil , emeialds 
and othei pieuous stones m most ol the higher 
ranges. 

Climate. South \meina las, lor the most part, 
within the tiopus; but its t lunate is, as a wh le, 
much mo.e suited lor F Utopians than that of 
\iri< a din aie vatious ieasons which account for 
this state of things First them are the prevailing 
trade winds, a matter of the greatest impmtame, 
secondly, in the paits nearest the equator, dense 
forests give- an excellent shade, thirdly, much of 
the mteiioi is considerably elevated, lastly, the- 
western coast is waleied by the cold Antaictic 
Drift Cunent 

Flora anil Fauna. In no legion is the- true tropic ,il 
forest seem in sue li perfection, in none is rapidity of 
growth so temaikable, and in none is there such a 
development ol veidure and foliage In Paraguay 
is grown the mate or Paraguay tea tree, and in 
the more fropi al poitums arc' cultivated the 
cinchonas, siigai-c.ane, cocoa, cotlee, tapioca, choco¬ 
late, arrovvioot, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and a 
thousand luscious truits , while m Chili, “the 
Italy of South Amoiica,” the vine and olive aie 
grown 

Large leptih's and l>i iI lian11v colomed birds ate 
the main t haractenslus of animal life in South 
Amenca None of the larger animals of Asia and 
Alma aie to be found, but monkeys are very 
plenteous Amongst birds, the most noticeable are 
the condoi on the one hand and the humming-bird 
on the other. 

All matteis winch are touched upon generally in 
tins article are dealt with in full detail, as tar as 
commeiual matteis aie concerned, in the articles 
dealing with the separate countries of the two 
continents 

AMERICAN SECURITIES. — l he subject of 
American securities deserves special treatment tor 
a variety ol reasons In the first place, the United 
States is, in the modern sense, a new countiy of 
vast resources, with a rapidly increasing population, 
but winch has only been “ developed ” w'thm the 
last generation or so, with the result that it has 


absorbed millions of European capital for the con¬ 
struction of Railroads and the development of 
n^lustry This capital it has absorbed by borrowing 
vast sunk from Europe for the purposes named, the 
Governnfents, municipalities, and companies utilis¬ 
ing *this capital having issued in exchange therefor 
btfnds of various descriptions. Then also, although 
perhaps in a less degree, large sums of European 
money have found their way to America as invest¬ 
ments in the sljapc of preferred stock and commort 
stock, ijus last, however, usually being regarded as 
“ water " or “ promoters’ plunder," so that for 
reasons which are described under the heading of 
Watering of Siook, it is only of late years that 
any large sums of money # have been invested in 
common stock r 

It is easy to see, therefore, why inteiest in 
American securities should be more widespread 
than in any other < lass of security ; and, m addition 
to the home Exchanges, considerable business in 
American set uKties is done on the Stock Exchanges 
of London, Berlin, Frank ley t, Amsteidam, and, in 
a less dtgiee. Rms and the .">wivs Bourses 

As a lesult of the war, the United States lias 
developed from a debtor to a creditor < ouutiy, and 
has bought back irom Em opt' a huge pioportion of 
her own set unties whit h had been held by European 
mveslois, and has also lent large sums to European 
< ountnes, unhiding Great Britain, but many 
American investments art' still held in the United 
Kingdom, and as American capital tomes to be 
invested over here moie, Ameiican methods and 
types of security are introduced, so that it is 
net essary lor the Imam lei to be acquainted vutli 
t hem 

While in the United Kingdom we aie familiar 
with a fan numbet ot < lasses of sccunties, fot 
vatiety and ingenuity in the ueation of different 
i lasses anil descriptions ot negotiable securities the 
palm must be given to Annan a, ami in the pie- 
sent artnlc an attempt will be made to des<ribe 
these different se* unties At the outset, attention 
should be diawn to the diftri elites of nomeiu latuie 
in the two countries, which, m some cases, can 
easily lead to confusion Whete we speak of 
debentures, the Amciiuin speaks of bonds, by 
stoi k the American always understands shaies, and 
lie speaks of common stoi k anti not ordinary shares 
as we tlo. Where in this t ountry one would speak 
of Barry Ordinary to indicate the ordinaly stock 
of the Ban y Railway, in the United States one 
speaks of Ati bison Common Int idenlally, also, in 
Aineiu a one speaks of railroat.s anti not of railways. 
A tramway becomes m the United States a street 
lailwav, and many a European investor holds bonds 
oi stoi k of what is merely a tramwav under the 
fond delusion that he holds a railway secuiity , on 
the othei hand, it has to be admitted that seveial 
of these American ti am ways aie electric railioads 
linking up two cities, ami while within the uty 
streets they arc practit ally tianuvays, once outside 
the city they become fast railways much like om 
own tube railways In connection with American 
securities, one often reads of Corporation Bonds 
and Stocks In the United Kingdom by Corporation 
Stock one understands a loan issued by a munici¬ 
pality In the United States quite the contrary 
meaning obtains to the tekm, the word “ Corporation" 
being used to denote a company and “stock" to 
denote ordinary shares. We will now pass on to a 
brief examination of the numerous kinds of 
American securities. 
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C'on/hion Stock (or Shares), 'l'hif is equivalent 
to capital stock or ordinary shares as known in 
the United Kingdom. A share of steck is a certi¬ 
ficate issued by *i Corporation icitifying tin' ownef- 
sluu of a certain interest in its t apital stot kl While 
c cmficates may rcpirscnl any nuinbt r or sh.nes, 
they are usually in tlenomin.itions ot 100 shai^s , 
and it is interesting to note that all certificates ot 
shares dealt in on the New Yoik Slotk Kvliange 
have to compl\ with certain requirements ot the 
St ot k Kxt hange authonties, ami n:u>t be t nqrtweU 
by one of a number of luen^td i file pai 
value ot a share ot stot k (u-> it is tet Unis all\ teimed) 
is $100, but a tew t ompames- among the Railways, 
the Pennsylvania, and the Reading Companies- 
have sliart s ot the pni v*ilue ot $50 Some smallei 
conyi.uut s, pai*n uhu ly milling companies, issue 
• shares of the pai valm ot $25, $10, $5, ami ev< it 
$1 «As m tin 1 United Kingdom, shares ma\ be 
lssm d tally paid oi paitly paid , but, m a<!<lition 
to tins, some shares art asv'^able, m whnh » ase 
thiv .lit subjet t to a tall tor txtrfl paunent, in 
adilrtion to thur origin.W tost, should the company 
gt l into tliftit nitres oi require .^Iditronal working 
capita) Jo rmluatt' that it is immune iiom this 
liability, a share is dest i tbt t! as being non assessable. 

Preferred Slock or Shares, subiext to the geneial 
observations made umlei th«' heading ol “ Common 
Stot k (or Mutes,)" lhti« is no di lleiem e between 
pirferied -.1 oc.lv t>i -bans as known in the I mted 
States ami pie tt tied to. k oi lutes m this intuitu 
Sn li pretence! -halts nu\ be cumulative or non 
Cumulative, ami ma\ be pai tn ip.it mg pit It in *1 
shares, whnh nu .ins that alter the\ luvt jetcivid 
‘lnir prefeiied divnlunl and the oidnuu sluus 
i iimmoii sto-k) have also mi lived a dividend <>t 
<|iul oi othei amount avoiding to the conditions 
(overnmg the issue, they aie t utitled to a Im tin i 
taiUupation in subsetjm nt piohts 

Bonus ((ieiierul). A bond is a ccitilicate ot 
ndebtedness on the pait of a Government, munni 
>ahlv, oi i oinpauy, and is usuallynot m the name 
if an individual, but is issued i.. favour of the 
>eaici 1 he genuineness of cat li bond is usually 
ettilled to by the institution which is the trustee 
•f the hum tgage , this is genei ally a 1 mstt ompany , 
md lmlnidual tuistecs for the debenture holdeis, 
r, we have tliem # m this country, are not known 

Hililroud Bonds. P»\ fat "the greater portion of 
\iiii rn an bonds known to the public ate those ot 
he railroads I hese aie aLvays m denominalions 
>f $500 oi $1,000, and indicate the teims of the 
not tgage, the amount ot the issue, the rate of 
nterest, and the pictpeity pledged as set urit\ 
.■’li i ther more, they militate the date on whn h they 
ire tepavable, for, unlike British Railways, bonds 
jf Ament an railroads are almost invariably tepay- 
lble at a ceitain date, fifty year bonds being, pei- 
ups, the most iretpient , they are often itdeem- 
ible before the due date at the option of the t nm* 
>any on certain turns lheie are • er a dozen 
lif let cut kinds of railroad bonds known in Amenta, 
ind we will give shortly the salient points of the 
principal kinds 

Beecher's Ortificatos. 1 hose are comparatively 
iare, being issued by ret civets appointed by the 
^ourts, and are only issued under couit insti actions, 
to maintain the road issuing the same They are 
authorised only in cases ol^absolute need, and lor 
this reason the courts \wM that these receive!'s 
certificates or notes haveniist rights upon the pio- 
perty. Being uncommon, they ^iave no broad 


market , but they are always m good demand, and 
despite thftr ominous title, rank among the highest 
grade of securities. Chey usually carry a relatively 
low interest rate. Among such issues are : Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and Atlantic, $5 ; International and 
Great Northern. $<>; Western Maryland, $5; 
C^m ago, Cincinnati, and Louisville, $5 ; etc , etc. 

Prior Lien Bonds. 1 hese sccuuties are also not 
veiy ttimmon, but rank high, and aie considered 
as pi actually gilt-edged Usually they ate sold to 
pay debts, having pietedeme over mortgage bonds ; 
naturally, thereto!e, they rank prior to all other 
mortgages Among these may be mentioned 
Bnltmioie and Ohio, $3$ , National Railroad of 
Mexico, $5, Km* Railroad, $4; Chicago and 
Alton, $:U 

Short Term Notes. 1 hose are issued when money 
market conditions pus hide, or lender inadvisable, 
an issue ot long term bonds 1 hey bear a high rate 
ot nit< it st, gi in lally 5. <>, <>i 7 pt i * cut , but then 
lilt* 1 s limited ID ll.lll V to out , two, Ol five ye.ll s, OI 
until < apital bet omes sulfu n nt I v pit nil till to enable 
the boiioiurs to 1 1 1 -post ol an issm ot bonds at a 
reasonably low Lite Ihey are, .is a rule, amply 
set med by high giade toll.iteial. l*iet|uently the 
secuutv lepirsents the unissued bonds which the 
boiiowti touml inadvisable to ottei at the tune, 
and m not a lew cases they tuny a gu.uantec as a 
special st < in it v Ot t asionaltv shoit lei in notes arc 
issued in unset ineil hum, le, based entirely upon 
tin* 11 ctht ol the issuing i ompany. Su< h notes are 
not a desiiable investment , but, generally speak¬ 
ing, shoit term notes assure to their holders the 
salt ty of pinnipil and mtetest in almost any con¬ 
tingent \ Among mu h seem it ns may be men¬ 
tioned: \tlantu ('oast lane, $5, Norfolk and 

Western, $5, Hudson Company, $fi , Nt Louis 
and San !• i am ist o, $5 

Collateral Trust Bonds. The value of a bond 
depends upon that ot tlie proprity mortgaged, ami 
upon tin extent of the mortgage, therefore, t ol- 
lateial tiust bonds, the umlei lying value of whit h 
consists of bonds ami stocks, naturally take pre- 
11 dene e Some ant hoi it u s do not e onsider collateral 
ti ust bonds as of the same lank as other classes, 
but as a geneial mle, where the nuclei lying issue is 
sound, they aie evident secimty If, lor instance, 
the bonds underlying a lollateial tiust issue are a 
piioi lie'll oi lust mortgage the* highest grades of 
the ordinary type of bond -natiualiy the collateral 
issue must fiom its very natuic* be equally good. 
Collateial 1 1 list bonds are issued against slocks or 
bonds of subsidiary tom tins- the ongmal securi¬ 
ties of whuh aie, in turn, pledged against these 
ioil.dual tiust bonds—to nimbursc the holding 
companies for then original outlay' made in acquiring 
such subsidiary properties, or in financing other 
pi ejects, as the c use may be In event of default, 
the collate* d trust bond holdeis have first claim 
upon the collateral seen ring their bonds Olten the 
se« urity held in trust yields a much larger interest 
return than is requited by the collateral bonds, in 
such cases the balance* is usually applied to a sinking* 
fund, out of which the collate!al tiust bonds are 
eventually redeemed Among such sec unties may 
lx»mentioned : Atlantic Coast Line, $4 , Southern 
Bantu, $4 ; Chit ago Rock Island and Pacific, $4 ; 
Illinois Cential, $3$ 

Mortgage Bonds. 1 hese issues aie the best known, 
because* they are most frequently encountered 
Nearly, every railroad ‘in the country has, out¬ 
standing agiflnst its property a so-called mortgage 
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bond, which ts simply a promise to pav a certain 
amount at a certain time, a mortgage covering all 
or part of the company's ffropcrty being given. 
Interest, of course, is at a stated rate, payable at 
stated periods—generally twice a year. There is 
nothing unusual about a mortgage bond, and if is 
just what its name implies. There may, never time¬ 
less, be several classes, as first mortgage, second 
moitgage, and third mortgage, and even in some 
cases, fourth mortgage, the terms signifying priority 
in the accepted sense of the word, and each issue 
being a lien on the same asset in the order of its 
piecedence A first mortgage bond usually takes 
the form of a “ blanket " obligation, covering all 
property, right-of-way, real estate, for whatevei 
purposes used : equipment, rolling stock, and all 
appurtenances In cases where equipment is 
mortgaged separately, or wheic stations, yards, or 
terminal property is set apart and bonded, such 
exceptions are expressly stated and undcistood. 
In case of default in interest, and subsequent fore¬ 
closure and judicial sale, the proceeds would be 
applied first to satisfying the principal and accrued 
interest on the first mortgage, then to the second 
mortgage, and, lastly, to the thud In the event 
of all three obligations being satisfied, and there 
still remaining a balance from the pro< mis, it 
would be distributed pro rala to the stock holders, 
holders of preferred stock naturally taking precedence 
of holders of common stock. 

Among such securities may be mentioned : 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa L*V, $4 , Reading 
Company, .$4, Atlantic Coast Line, $1, 
Pennsylvania, $5 ; Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, $4. 

Equipment Bonds. Equipment bonds are issued 
for the purpose ot acquiring rolling stock, and aie 
secured by a mortgage thereon Often they take 
the form of car trust certificates, by which method 
a railroad is enabled to provide itself with funds 
for pur<-ha*>ing equipment on a plan of easy pay¬ 
ment These bonds ate considered to be excep¬ 
tionally safe, and it is said that there is no case on 
record of default on a iar trust obligation in the 
United States. The reason is obvious, for without 
its equipment a railroad is helpless. It may pass 
the interest on its mortgage bonds, but it cannot 
do so on its equipment hens without having the 
rolling stock underlying them taken and sold for 
the benefit of the security holders. Ordinalily tin- 
amount of the issue is less than the cost price of 
the equipment which it covers, thus atfoidmg a 
.sufficient margin of protection to the lendei til case 
of default. The bonds are payable in instalments 
at certain specified dates over a period of years. 
Among such securities may be mentioned Central 
of Georgia, $44 ; Pennsylvania, $34 , Hocking 
Valley, $4 ; Colorado and Southern, $S 

General Lien Bonds. The above term is used at 
times to describe a mortgage bond of the ordinary 
type. General mortgage, consolidated mortgage, 
,refunding, and unified mortgage bonds constitute 
in effect, however, one class of securities, being 
issued under a blanket mortgage designed to cover 
all the property ot the railioad, and serve also the 
purposes of providiKg for extensions and better¬ 
ments, as well as for payment ot maturing bonds 
They are subject to prior liens, but are a first 
mortgage on extensions constructed with the pro¬ 
ceeds of the issue, as > well as on equipment 
purchased in like manner 

Convertible Bond9. With railioads tne issue of 


this class of security is popular, for the reason that 
the companies desire to make their bond issues as 
attractive to*mvestors as possible. Through a con¬ 
vertible bond a company is enabled to borrow 
money |.t about the same rate as that paid on an 
ordinary mortgage bond, and yet issue its sccufity 
141 a way that eventually it will disappear as a 
fixed lien and be conceited into shares of the 
capital stock of the company. These securities 
have become very popular of late years, owing to 
the great appreciation in the value of American 
stocks*as a result of the enormous volume of busi¬ 
ness handled by the railroad systems of the United 
States, and also to the prosperity of the nation 
as a whole Usually the convertible bond issue 
bears a lower iate of interest than the stock into 
which it is convertible , the company thereby pays 
only 4 or 4J per cent, on its new capital instead ot 
5 or 6 per cent , as would otherwise be required. 
It is the value of the stock into which a bond is 
ultimately tc^ be converted that in most cases 
governs the price of the bond itself. The bond is, 
ot coutse, not secured by mortgage on any specified 
part or parcel of*propcrty, so that the stock into 
which it is ultimately to be converted affords the 
only means by which its price may be judged. If, 
for instance, the stock is quoted at 125, and the 
conversion pnvilcge is operative, the convertible 
bond will sell at a corresponding puce, even though 
it bears but 4 per cent interest on its face value 
ot pai. Convci tible bonds are subject to icdemption 
at a certain premium, in case the conversion 
privilege is not exercised In the last analysis they 
really aie not “ bonds." in the sense of the word, 
for they share in all the vicissitudes of the stock, 
are not secured by mortgage, and do not, therefoie, 
possess the absolute satety and stability which the 
term " bond " usually implies They take pre¬ 
cedence, however, ovoi all stock issues Such bonds 
arc Atchison, Topeka, and Santa be, $4 ; Lacka¬ 
wanna Steel, *$5 , Brooklyn Rapid Transit, $4 , 
Southern Pacific, $4 

Division Bonus. These are another type ot the 
general moitgage bond, but instead ot being a 
1 barge on the entire propci ty of a 1 ail way, they are 
secured only by a mortgage on a certain pa’t or 
division of the road Among these are : Baltimore 
and Ohio South-Western, $4 , Northern Pacific, 
$4 . New York Central, $4 , Missouri Pacific, $4 

Extension Bonds. Like division bonds, they are 
not a moitgage against the issuing road as a whole, 
but against the extension for which the issue was 
specifically made At times though not often, the> 
have rights against the other property of the com- 
jiany, these rights ranking after the prior mortgages 
The puce of the extension bonds is, like that of the 
divisional, governed by the standing of the com¬ 
pany which makes the issue, although, in the event 
of foreclosure or re -01 gamsation, there is the danger 
that scpaiation of the underlying propci ty from 
the mam system may take place, in event oi which 
the value will be greatly lessened, as almost invari¬ 
ably the branch is but a " feeder," and its prosperity 
dependent upon the mam line. Among such securi¬ 
ties may be mentioned : Illinois Central, $4 ; 
Norfolk and Western, $6 

Debenture Bonds. These are issued only by 
companies having the,highest credit. 

Whereas English debenture bonds are really a 
mortgage or first chargeVm the tangible assets of a 
company, American debenture bonds 1 have no 
special collateral security,• and‘rank after specified 
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mortgage bonds, and are dependent as to value 
entirely upon the credit of the company issuing 
them. Sometimes they are cumulative a& to interest, 
more often they are not, and holdeis have no power| 
to proceed to foreclosure ext ept at matui itv Among 
thes% are: Atlantic Coast Line, §4; New Yorjc, 
New Haven, and Haitfoid, $4 , Southern Railway,! 
$5 ; Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 1‘aul, $4 

Income Ronds. Income bonds aie akin to deben¬ 
tures, and have been compared with pit feir< d shuns. 
IVeferred shares have, however, an advantage over 
income bonds, m that their interest is fixed and 
often cumulative, income bond inteiest is "pay¬ 
able if earned " They further dilfei fiom prefened 
stock, in that they have no voting povvei 1 hev are 
not in the debenture 'las*, because tluir inteiest is 
non-t uinul.itiv e Among su« h set unties may be 

• mentioned: Glut ago and Nmth-Wrstern, $b , 
Chuujfb, l’t ona, and St 1 oiif, $5 , and m 1 ng- 
land the most familial m< ome bond is that ol the 
l ndeigiound Klee tin Railways ol Loydon. a « om- 
pany formed under Ani-iua.il auspices Although 
b per i ent bonds, f In v htivc, on cut asion, i et < iv ed 
only 4 per iPnt . that bung all tl*- piolits showed 
as available , this illustiah s th< la« t that on a non- 
< unuil.itive iin cum bond tlie hohh i may it'uve 
only pail of tin* fixed iat< it sulfi' i- nt ha not h. i n 
t ai in d to pa\ 1 lull I at t in lull 

AMETHYST. -An esteemed v,uit 1 y of tjuai t? of 
a beautiful violet blue colom, due to the piesence 
of peroxide of non oi of manganese It is usually 
tound m cavities 1 he finest specimens tome iiom 
India, Lev Ion, and Hiazil but the amcthvst is 
common in Kuiope, especially in paits of St otkind, 
in Prussian Rhineland, and m liungaiv It is used 
lor seals, imgs, etc , and, In me abundant, is t heape i 
than other gems 1 lit so tailed "Oiuntal 
amethyst" is a purj>le vamlv of sapphue 

VMKH'iS Cl IUVE. -Ih- pi iv ih gt ol au.liu.tr m 
a comt ot law is veiv fi-ulouslv giianlt.I, and only 
tile litigants in pci sun .a then elidy .mtlioi w d 
legal advisets r ounsr 1 or suhuton aie peinntttd 
to addiess the couit \s is well tfnown, judicial 

• decisions ait* laigcb, drpmeh nt upon pin relent, 
and it is the Imimiic -.s .a tin l,i\\\ er to be a. < pi a ml rd 
with <<y ei v lep.u ted . asc w In. h is ill .1113 wav 11 lev ant 
to the m 111 . 1 m 1 .sm soin. tunes, howevu, .in 
.mUioiitv is ov 11 looked 01 I.uy;.ilten, and m such a 
rontingtiuv anv advcnalt who is in tourt is 
entitled, by couitcsv. In intervene and supply ihr 
omission 1 he intei venci r known as pii.in 
curitii, the* Latin equivalent .a a "fin ml ol the* 
couit" K 10111 its tiue^md .euuatr mcaiimg, ihe 
term has come to si-nil v anv pci son who inter¬ 
poses in a dulrrenct 01 a disuission and Kudus 
his opinion < u adv n < 

AMMONIA. \ c oloui It ss, gaseous . (impound of 
nitrogen and hydrogen, the . henn. al symbol bring 
NIL. It is much Iightei than air, and has .1 
•. har.u teiistie pungent and suilouiting odout It 
is extiemely soluble in waits, tin* stioV solution 
being known as Ji<jm<l ammonia, 01 liquor am , 
and containing 85 per tent of the* gas Ammonia 
is a valuable reagent in chemical analysis, and :s 
usctl medicinally, both internally and extcmallv. 
Its salts aie numerous and useful m com me ice, the 
most important being the sulphate of ammonia, 
which is much used as a man me* Caibonate of 
ammonia is valuable as sjnelhng salts, and it. 
solution is known as " Sal yilatilo " It is aim used 
in scouting wool Nitrate ot ammonia is icsoived 
’nt*.» " laughing gas ’* and. water. 


Ammonia^ is also employed for pharmaceutical 
purposes, in dyeing processes, and for the 
absorption of heat in refugeiators. 

More it tenth, ammonia has come lido use in the 
lorm ot nitrate of ammonia, the major constituent 
ot \he so-called “ saletv explosives" for coal 
miming, and ot flu* tilling ol the disruptive shells 
lor warlike proposes Its gieat disadvantage is 
that it is highly hvdiosc opn , and tins has led to 
its being substituted to .1 great extent by pei- 
chloiate ol ammonia, especially in the piepnration 
of w.u mateiial 

AMMONIAC or AMMONTAtTJM.-A medicinal 
gum lesin of bitter taste and nauseous smell, valu¬ 
able on account of its stimulating qualities, and 
used both externally ami internally It is a prodm t 
of the Domna Atumontacutn, an umbelliferous 
plant of Pcisia, and is obtained by exudation. 

VMO.WL, lhi-. is ,ui explosive largely used leu 
both vv.tt and industrial pm poses a*, a disiuplnr. 
It consists . Inellv ot ammonia (nitrate and pen¬ 
cilled.ileol) and aluminium powdcicd 

A MONTH,LA IM). Ihe name* of a vety' pale, dry, 
and light sheiry 

AMORTISATION. In law, this woid (which 
sometimi s appeals as “ amoj tisc ment ") means the 
ahc'iiation ot lands in moitmam, that is, a transfei 
in pel p. tuitv fn a < 01 poiation 01 to .1 c I 1.11 ity. 

In finance*, ainoi tisalion signifies the ledeinption 
of loans cr bonds by annual payments fiom a 
-inkm; lun.l Ihe sinking bind is built up for the 
purpose ct ie deeming annually such an amount of 
bonds as an du- to be paid oU along with the 
inteiest on outstanding bonds An ainoi tisation 
tabic 1 scinetim.s pm.ted on ccitain bonds which 
an 1 c pa\ a I •!' m t his marine 1 , show ing w hat amount 
is 11 . lei. m.ible c a< ll \ c at 

UIORTISEMEM. (Ner \MOR 1 ISA 1 ION ) 

\M 0 I NT or RILL OK (DEQUE. I lie amount 
is mv ai ublv < \pi c‘ssc d m woi ds and figure s, though 
it is the amount m wools vvhi> h governs the msti li¬ 
me nt, a*', fai as pi a. tic e is c one c i ned I f 1 lie* amount 
1 -, expic's-ed m wools alone, the bill or cheque is 
paid , it in h eiires a Ion. , it i gc m tally t et tit ned foi 
• oinph tion When tin* amounts ate expressed in 
both wools and tiguics and they ditlrr, a banket 
geneiallv a turns the bill or the c hcque maiked 
“ amounts dillci," so that Ihe mistake may be; 
o 1 tilled Soiii< bankci->, however, pav the less 
amount 1 ho is not regulai, foi by the Bills of 
h\c hangc Act, 1882 (So t » i sub-sec 2), it is 
piovuhd — 

" Whrie flic* sum parable is expressed in words 
and also m figuos, and then is a diseiepancy 
bet vec n ih. two, the sum denoted by the wools 
is the amount pay able " 

No pi u.lent banket, however, would inn the usk of 
jiaymg a bill which was diavvn, say, for /!()<> 
expressed m tiguies and "one thousand pounds'' 
in won's upon tin* instill, lions contained m the 
words, uni. • i he was expressly .mthonsid to do s<> 
by the* .v . c ptor 

An inland bill 01 a cheque is diawn loi an amount 
exprt >ed m English money, i. .n tions of a penny 
being disiegaoled As to a bill expiessed m foieign 
money, sec J'ori ion Biil 
“ AMOI NTS DIFFER.(Sc. Amu. nt <>v Bij l 

OK OlLpftl ) 

AM YU DALI}.- (Sec Oil of Almonds ) * 

A.NUYSfi. - Luring ie. < # nt yc.u^ vauoutv 
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statutes have provided for the analysis or examina¬ 
tion of different substances by specially appointed 
officials, called analysts. 

The Metropolitan Water Board are bound to 
employ a staff for the analysis (chemical and 
bacteriological) of their water supply, and reports 
of the staff are sent to the water examiner appointed 
by the Local Government Board, who from time to 
time examines the effective filtration of the water. 
The Local Government Board may also, on local 
request, examine the quantity or quality of watei, 
and may on its own initiative examine the quality 
The Public Health A<t, 1875, enables a court of 
summary jurisdiction (q v ) to duect an analysis 
at the cost of a local authouty of any well sought 
to be closed by such authority on the ground of 
pollution. 

The analysis of food and drugs is a matter of 
great importance, and is governed by the vanous 
Food and Drugs Acts passed between 1875 and 
1907. Any purchaser of an at tide of food m of a 
drug is entitled to ltave the same analysed by the 
public analyst of the district tor a lee of halt a 
guinea. If there is no such analyst, the purchase! 
is entitled to ail analysis by the public anal>d of 
another district, but in that < asc lie must pay any 
such fee as may be agieed upon l he Acts provide* 
for analysts working m conjunction with vauous 
local public offu ials —such as rnedual ollueis, 
inspectors, ot police constables—to pi enure the due 
observance ot their provisions Any of these 
officials may proem e samples of food or dtugs 
which arc suspected ot conti avenmg the Acts, and 
may lake samples of milk. These aic sent to the 
public analyst for analysis, the analyst being paid 
the fee appointed as above A coitifieate ot analysis 
must be picpared with all convenient speed. When 
articles arc purchased which .in* intended for 
analysis (but not otherwise) the pun hasei must 
divide the same into three equal parts—one to be 
retained by the official pm chasing, one to be 
retained by the seller, and one to be forwauled 
to the analyst If the analyst carnes on his busi¬ 
ness more than two miles away, the sample must be 
sent by registered post. L'he seller must be inhumed 
at the time of the sale of the pmchasei’s intention 
to have the article analysed and eac h jiart must 
be marked and sealed in sin h manner as its nature 
permits. Milk samples arc subject to special pro¬ 
visions, for if the name and addtess ot the consignoi 
appear on the vessel containing the milk, the prison 
taking the sample must foi ward a portion of the 
same duly marked and sealed to the consignor. 
A refusal to sell to an official tendering the ptopei 
price and desiring to take a sample is an offence 
punishable by fine not exceeding /10 I he Local 
Government Board and the Boaid of Agucultiue 
may instruct then officers to take samples for 
analysis, the Acts applying as it the officers wore 
the olliceis of the local authority, except that the 
sample is then to be divided into fom paits, the 
* fourth being sent to the Boaid, and that the: tee 
for analysis is payable by the local authority ol 
the place where the sample is pictured l'lus 
affolds a means of keeping local authorities up to 
their duties, and tl.-ey ate also compilable ‘oy 
mandamus (qv ) to appoint an analyst The Local 
Government Board or Board ot Agriculture, as the 
case may be, may execute the duties unde! the 
Acts of a defaulting local authority. 

Uj)on analysis the analyst is to give a certificate 
m the foi m furnished by the \< t C'.iu* should be 


exercised in filling up this certificate, as otherwise 
it may be held defective, and too much reliance 
should not be'placed upon those decisions in which 
it* has been held that the information supplied is 
suffic lent for the case in hand It is very desirable 
thaf the certific ate should state as fully as possible* 
tl'e fac ts disclosed by the analysis, and the scientific 
assumptions on which the analyst bases his certi¬ 
ficate The analyst's certificate is important if a 
prosecution follows for any breach of the Acts, as 
the certificate is then sufficient evidence of the 
facts theiem stated, unless the defendant requires 
the analyst to be called as a witness. But the 
certificate cannot be used except for the particular 
prosecution in connection with which it was 
obtained. I hus, if a piosucution is instituted for 
'.tiling an article whu h is not of the nature, ^di¬ 
stance and quality demanded by the purchaser, 
the < eitifuate of the analyst m this case cannot be 
used if an information is subsequently preferred 
against the pnor vendor for giving a false warranty, 
if, m fait, a wairanty has been given and fife first 
seller has rehed upon the *11110 as a defence in his 
case. Jhc deiendmt aho may have thf* substain •* 
analysed on his own a< < ount and obtain a c ertific ate. 
but li r eitifuate will be sufficient evidence unless 
tin- prosecutor inquires the analyst to be called , 
but a c opy ot it must be' sent to the prosecution 
three days be foie the heating. If the prosecution 
and the defeiu e produc e conllic ting cortifh ales, the 
justice's must dec nle bet ween them O 11 the hearing 
the piosecution must produce the (hire] part ot the 
aiticle, and the justices may, at their discretion, 
send it to be anal) sed at the Government laboratoi y, 
and must do so if either parly so requests The 
Government analysis is not conclusive, though its 
ri suit will have great weight with the justice's It 
by some* rmsi ham e the* sample retained has bee ome 
1111 apableot analysis, this is not fatal to ae onvu turn 

T he* analysis of tea is specially dealt with, foi all 
tea impoited into the United Kingdom is subject 
to examination by analysts appointed by the Com- 
nnssionei of Customs, and li it is found to be 
mixed with otlu 1 substances or with “exhausted 
tea” {1 e , tea deprived oi its piopcr quality), it 
may be destroyed 

Agticultural analysis is governed by the Ferti¬ 
lisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, which provides 
ior the appointment by the Boaid of Agriculture 
of a chief agricultural analvst, and bv the councils 
of counties and county boioughs of agucultuial 
analysts and otlu lal samplus The provisions in 
the Act foi taking samples and for the analysis ot 
them at 0 veiy similar to tnosc of the Food and 
Dings Acts, except that the Act contains no pio- 
vision whereby the defendant in a piosecution can 
avail himself of an analyst’s certificate No pio- 
sec ution is to be commenced under the Act with¬ 
out the consent of the Board of Agriculture, after 
analysis by the chief agricultural analyst of the 
article complained of 

ANALYST, PUBLIC.— An ollu ial appointed by 
the local authouty of a borough 01 county to 
analyse samples of food and drugs under the Food 
and Dings Act, 1875 to 1907. He must satisfy the 
Local Government Board as to his competency to 
perform his duties, and when once appointed he 
1 an onlv be dismissed bv this Government 
authority. The chieNqualifkation is an expert 
knowledge of chemistiyXand this is generally sup¬ 
plied by the analyst being a Fellow of the Institute 
1 if Chemistry, with a - certificate of special 
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ficiency in certain specified branches of scientific 
knowledge. In addition to his duties under the 
Acts, as detailed mure fully in the article Analysis, 
the analyst must prepare a quarteilv leport of hij 
work for the use of the local authority under whicn 
he performs his duties, and an annual summaiv (pi 
transmission to the Local Government Boaid 1 
ANATTO. —(See Annatto ) 

ANCHOR.- A heavy iron instrument for fixing 
a vessel in a harbour or road, thence called an 
anchorage. It consists of a strong bai called the 
shank, having, at one end, a beam called the^doc k, 
which lies flat when at the bottom, with a ung 
beyond it, to which the cable is attached, it 
terminates at the other end m two opposite aims 
at right angles to the stock, to which are attached 
strong triangular plates, called flukes 1 he anclioi, 
which under some form or other musl have been 
as ancient as vessels of any magnitude, is accotd- 
ingly mentioned liv many Greek and Latin author, 
by whom also the invention, like yianv otheis, 
which, from clumsy beginnings, have passed through 
many stages of impioveirtent, is ascribed to various 
persons life first anchors weref most probably, 
what they are now among um iviliscd nations, 
namely, large stones, or crooked pieces of wood 
loaded with heavy weights Among the Gieeks 
the anchor was made latterly of non The first 
ant hois had but one* fluke, afterwards the othei 
was added, but the anchor was yet without a 
stock, as appeals fiom ancient monument*, and 
must have been very incomplete till the stock was 
added, which may, theielute, be cunsideied as the 
List step towards the present form. By the Am hois 
and Chain Cables Act, 1849, all chain cables or 
anchois of mure than lt>8 lbs weight used in 
Bntish ships are reejmred, undei penally, to be of 
a proper quality and strength l hey must pass a 
test prescribed by the Board of dtade Ceitain 
corporations are permitted, under licence of the 
Board of Trade, to set up testing establishments 
Testing establishments must, with all reasonable 
dispatch, test every anchor and main cable that 
is brought to the testing establishment, and must 
test them in the oidu in which they are brought. 
unles 4 ' the poisons interested agree to the contrary 
All chain cables and am hois of the above-men* 
tio-’ed weight must be testej by qualified persons 
and stamped, and buying or selling them untested 
and unstamped for the use of a British ship is a 
misdemeanour, and eveiy contract foi the sale 
of an anchor of that weight or chain cable is deemed 
to imply a wauanty to that eileet All am hois aie 
to be marked by their m.mufac turns with then 
names or initials, and a progressive numbet and the 
weight of the anchor Rv'-ry emigiant ship must 
carry three bower anchors of such weight and with 
cables of sue h length, size, and material as in the 
judgment of the emigration oftic er are suffn lent lor 
the size of the ship Dealers in marine stores, e g , 
anchors and cables, must have their *i ones and 
trade painted upon their shops, must keep proper 
books showing all the stores passing thiough their 
hands, may not buy marine stoics from pci son? 
under sixteen years of age, and may not cut up 
cables without a written permit fiom a justice of 
the peace and advertising that they have such per¬ 
mit. In navigating a ship, the anchoi must be 
< arned in a safe position, fc, in case of collision 
with another vessel, the shipowner will be liable 
for all the*damage so caused. 

ANCHORAGE. -T*ic dues imposed upon and 


payable bv'slups m respect of am holing in certain 
pen ts or hat hours 

ANCHOVY.— A smtll fish of the herring family, 
fiom 2 to 8 in in length It is very abundant in 
the Mediterranean, and a large tiade is carried on 
in’tinning am hovics at Cannes, Frejus, and St 
Tr 4 >pez Anchovies ate < hiellv useful lor the sauce 
paste, etc , made fioin them 

ANCHOVY PEAR. — I he fruit of a tiee of the 
myitie older, which grows largely m Jamaica. It 
has a llavoui like 4 that of the mango, and is usually 
eaten m the same way, w/ , pickled 

ANCIENT LIGHTS.—As building operations 
increase, the question of interfering with the 
amount of light enjoyed by the owner of premises 
becomes one of girafei and gieater importance 
Although not altogethei itee fiom doubt on certain 
points, the state of the law has been pietty clearly 
laid clown by the House ot I ords in the well-known 
case of Coll s' \ Home ami < olomal Stores, 1904, 
App las 179 

I'wo things must be borne in mind in consider¬ 
ing this right to light, which aie vet y frequently 
lost sight of Fust, theie is no legal light to any 
pat ticular view 1 bus, a house may be built com¬ 
manding an extensive and magnificent piospect. 
No length of time will enable the* ownei oi oecupiei 
to pi eve nt another pel son building so as to obstruct 
the view, even though it is done fot the veiy pur* 
pose of causing an annoyance Secondly, the light 
to light, when it exists, can only be acquired in 
icspec t of buildings, and not in icspcct ol land. 

1 he light to what aie known as ancient lights 
is ac qmied by giant or by prescription (</ v ) Grant 
speaks for itself, as it signifies the expiess permis¬ 
sion given by one peison to another; prescription 
signifies twenty years’ umnteirupted enjoyment. 
Unless the* light has been acquited in either of 
these ways, there is nothing to pi event adjoining 
owners fiom building close to each other and 
daikemng each other’s dwellings In older to pre¬ 
vent the* piesi nptive light being gained, it is often 
the piactice of a bmldei who owns seveial plots of 
land and only builds upon one of them to erect a 
hoarding so as to obstruc t the 1 light of the windows 
ot the house that Ills been completed By so doing 
he is enabled to build upon his other plots at any 
time c lose up to the first house, even after a lapse 
of twenty yrais or more If the light, or, as it is 
geneially called, the* c asement [ij v ) to light, has been 
acquired, any into feiemc with the same is action¬ 
able A notice containing the words " ancient 
lights" is ticqucntly hung up on the walls of 
ceilain buildings This is a warning to all neigh* 
bom mg people that m the place where the notice 
is afhxed there was formerly a window which had 
gained the* piescnptivc light, and that no other 
builder must mteifeie, by building or otherwise, so 
ns to prevent the fotmer amount of light being 
enjoyed if the owner desire s to rebuild 1 he amount 
ot light in the case of such a notice is only that 
which w,m enjoyed by the former window. The 
owner cannot gam a piescnptivc til 1c to a greatei 
amount of light by building a new window much 
larger than the former one 

is the extent of the. light to which an 
ownei who has gained a piescnptivc title is 
entitled has been a very vexed question With¬ 
out entering into any lengthy details, it may be 
stated that the result of the case in the House of 
Lords, to whicji reference has been made, seems to 
be as follows : Any person yho is the owner 
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what are known as ancient lights is not # entitled, 
merely as a matter of course, tjp the same amount 
of light which his premises enjoyed before any 
interference took place by means of adjacent 
buildings being erected, and the right gained 
by a prescriptive title of twenty years does no\ 
extend of necessity to the total amount of ligh* 
that has been enjoyed during the preceding period 
of twenty years. The whole of the circumstances 
of the case and the particular position of the pro¬ 
perty must be taken into consideration. The right 
to light cannot, of course, be the same on the 
borders of a great town as in the open country 
if an owner has an amount of light necessary 
for the ordinary enjoyment of his property, and 
if there is no obstruction which constitutes a 
nuisance, there is no right on the part of the court 
to grant an injunction ( q.v .) to prevent a builder 
from erecting his building, no matter how objection¬ 
able it may be to the owner of the an« lent lights 

The enjoyment oi light, in ordci that an east - 
ment may be claimed, must be o! a continuous 
nature. Ihus, the occupier of a house or workshop 
who, when the weather permits it, opens an ordinaly 
doorway for the purpose ol admitting additional 
light to his house or workshop, < annot < hum a 
prescriptive light to light through the doorway 
under the Prose nphon Act, 18.12 

The right to ancient lights cannot be accpmcd 
over Crown lands, as the statute's of prescription 
do not bind the Ctown 

The right to light, or rather the easement of 
light, may be lost by bricking up a window for a 
period of twentv years, oi by a < losing up for a 
shorter period if it is clear that there is an inten¬ 
tion to abandon the claim to the right Of course, 
the right may always be lost by expiess agreement 

The remedy of an aggrieved peison is an action 
for an injunction (q v.), and in c ertatn cases the 
court will grant a mandatoiy injunction, by which 
a person who is building so as to obstruct the 
ancient lights will be compelled to pull clown any 
building or portion of a building whu h In* has 
wrongfully erected As in evoiy other case wheie a 
remedy by injunction is sought, the party aggrieved 
must act with expedition Delay may be fatal 

It appears that a person who fe.us an lntringe- 
ment of lus rights may, upon showing good < ausc , 
entertain a quia timet ,u lion whe n lus am lent lights 
me threatened, which will ser\e as a warning to a 
proposed infringer it the latter proceeds with lus 
building opei at ions 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS. (See Monimfnis) 

ANDORRA. —This is a small icpubhc situated 
m the Pyrenees Us area is about 17.5 square miles, 
and its population 5,500 It is under the joint 
suzerainty of Frame and bp<un It is governed by 
a council of twenty-four, elected undei a limited 
franchise, and there are a judge and two lay vrurs, 
the latter being appointed m turn by 1*ranee and 
the Spanish Bishop of Ihgcl Its commcicial 
amportance is practically nil. 

AND REDUCED. --(see Limitm) and Ki duci i> ) 

ANGORA. —T lie trade name of a breed of goats, 
so-called from the citv of Asia Minor which origin¬ 
ally produced them dhese goats have long, silk^, 
curling hair, generally known as mohan (qv) In 
Turkey the finest garments arc made of Angora 
wool. Elsewhere it is chiefly used for tuintnings, 
braids, and shawls Ihe chief seats of manufacture 
in Ehgland are Norwich and Bradford • The 
Apgora goat, once pecqhar to Asia Minor, has been 


introduced into the United States, South Africa 
and Australia for the sake of its wool. Britain's 
supplies come hiainly from the two last-mentioned 
soirees. 

ANGOSTURA BARK.— Also called Cusparja 
Barlf. It is obtained from the Galipca cuspana, 
a iativc of tropical South America. It is named 
after the town in Venezuela, where it is still an 
important article of trade. It must not be con¬ 
fused with the false Angostura, which is a poisonous 
product supplied by strychnos nux vomica. It is 
a valuable tonic in dysentery, and is also useful 
as a febrifuge. Its virtues are due to a volatile 
oil and a bittei principle. In England its use is 
confined to the preparation of aperitive wines. 

ANGOSTURA BITTERS.—An essence containing 
various aromatics, the pnncipal being angostiya, 

< anclla, cinchona, and lemon Much is sold that 
contains no angostuia at all. Originally piendued 
at Angostura, in Venezuela, it is now chiefly 
pioduced at lkyt of-Spain, in Tunidad 

ANILINE. —Though discovered in 1820, aniline 
was of no commerc ial importance un^il its j)ro- 
perties in the production of the aniline colours 
became known It was prejiared originally from 
indigo, but is now obtained from coal tai, which, 
upon distillation, produces benzene When benzene 
is treated with strong nitric acid, mlro-ben/.c ne is 
formed, and this, when mixed with acetic acid and 
iron filings, yields acetate of aniline. Aniline may 
alsc) be produced by passing \ mixtuie of benzene 
and ammonia through a hot tube. 

Aniline is an oily liquid, colourless when pure, 
but darkening lapully on exposuie to the air. Its 
chemical symbol is Co 11& NUa Specific giavity, 
1 02 boiling point, 182° C Its odour is strong 
and of an ammoniac, character, and its taste is 
weak and aromatic 1 hough not very soluble in 
water, it dissolves readily in alcohol and ether. 
Owing to its poisonous character, great care is 
icquitcd m its use Even inhalation is harmful, and 
absorption through the skin produces collapse 

When aniline fs tieated with < blonde of lime, a 
beautiful yiolet colour is produced This was the 
first of the aniline dyes, which have now super¬ 
seded all others By degrees, all othei colours 
were obtained, and these dyes arp now noted for 
their diversity of colour and shade, as well as fcfr 
their brilliancy, cheapness, and the case with which 
they can be fixed Iheie is no need of a mordant 
in the case of silk and woollen materials, simple 
immeisioii in a solution of aniline being sufficient , 
but vegetable tissues requite, a picvious piepara- 
tion Ihe trade has increased rapidly, but it 
frequently happens that so-called “ aniline dyes " 
are not prepaied from aniline at all. Owing to her 
energy and to the fact that the most skilful 
chemists wise engaged m her lactones, Gennany 
had almost a monopoly m the manufaetute oi these* 

< olours prior to 1914, although she was later m the 
field than England and Etnme Great, advances 
have been made m the last feu years in the pro¬ 
duction of aniline dyes in England, and it 
appeals likely that the* assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment will lender the industry one ot the* utmost 
impoitamc tor this lountiv. 

ANIMALS (under Particular Laws).—1 Con¬ 
tagious Diseases of Annuals. The Board of Agri- 
cultuie (see Board Vof Aorjculiure and 
Fisheries) contiols th<^ local authorities who 
administer the Diseases of Animals Acts,"1894 to 
1914, relating to c ontagious diseases in animals 
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am! the exportation of diseased hoises Bv these 
Acts, e\eiy pet son who has in hi* possession or 
under his i hargc an animal affected with disease 
must, as tar as pi act liable, keep it sepaiate lifitn 
HBund animals He must also, as soon as he < an, 
give notue to the police of his aua l he j*ffi< c 
must then give notue to the pel sou 01 authomv 
as directed bv a gcnei.il older ot the Boaid 
Animals mean cattle, sheep, and goats, and .ill 
other uimmating animals and swine, aid cattle 
means bulls, lows, oxen, heifers, and < ahfs Dis¬ 
ease is cattle plague or rinderpest , i ontagious 
pleuro-pneumonia of tattle, known as pleuro¬ 
pneumonia , foot-and-mouth disease , sheep-pox, 
sheep-scab , swine fe\er, otherwise known as 
typhoid fever of swine , soldier purples, red dis¬ 
ease, hog cholera or swine plague Other diseases 
an4 other animals mav be added by older of the 
Board, and this has been dom with gieat hequem v 
The question of the administiation ot these Aits 
has bei ome an unpoitant p.ut o4 tin dutns of 
local authouties # 

Under 4ho dnection of the Board evciv local 
authority must appoint inspectors and \otermai\ 
inspeitois to i ai r \ out the various statutoi\ 
pt o\ i si oil 1 ' An inspector iniht maki a declaration 
if tattle plague appeals m anv « cm shed, field, 
or otln i pl.ue, and sei ve a nntni on the ouupiei 
He ma\ also set \ e a notne on othei onupieis 
within a mile m anv direction ttom the infected 
plate, and all the pl.ue-. when the m inputs 
temvc this notue bee ome p.ut ol the pl.u e 
intei ted lhe Boaid has large' powers <>l deilanng 
anv place to be minted, ami e>f deelaiing anv 
.iiea to be; an ai<a mlei te<l All animals with 
cattle plague arc* to be slaughteieel by mdet of the 
Board, as well as those that have been in contact 
with them, and the Board may cause suspected 
animals to be slaughtered Compensation is pay¬ 
able on terms prescribed in the Ait llieie are 
similat piovisions in tegard to pl< uio-pncMimoma or 
foot-and-mouth disease, and swim; fever, both as 
to in fee ted places anel areas, and fen slaughter and 
compensation Mm *ment of cattle into, within, or 
out ol a plate or area infee ted with pleuro¬ 
pneumonia or foot rind mouth disease is pro¬ 
hibited, ex< opt as laid down in schedules to 
the Ait • 

Provision of Water ami Food by Railway Com¬ 
panies. I he V t ot 1 H c >4 wine li is the pumip.il 
statute, also imposes on radway companies the* 
duty ot providing watei and tonel at prescribed 
stations for animals «arned, and supplying them at 
the request of the consignor or person m charge, 
and if such request is not made and the animals aie 
without water for twenty-foui consei utivc horns, 
the consignor and person in charge are cacJi guilty 
of an olfence, and liable to penalties imposed by 
the A< t The companies may charge the consignor 
and consignee with the expenses an^ add them to 
their travelling chatges , anel they have also a lien 
on the animals 

Foreign Animals. The Boaid may make oielers 
prohibiting the importation of foreign animals from 
any spec lfied country, so as to prevent the inti educ¬ 
tion of disease All foreign animals must be 
slaughtered at the port of landing, and only landed 
at a part called the foreign animals' wharf , and 
they are not to be movwl alive out of the wharf 
When Jhey are intended for exhibition or other 
exceptional purposes, they may b# landed, but only 
at a foreign animals’ quarantine station , and they 


are only allowed to be moved under, prescribed con¬ 
ditions. If they ar^ordered to be slaughtered, they 
come under the compensation rules. Animals from 
the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man are regarded 
as foicign , but the Boaid mav vary the general 
provisions as to slaughter oi quaiautine. 

• The cost of executing the Act and paying com¬ 
pensation in Great Britain is met by the Boaid out 
of a cattle plemo-pneumonia account kept at the 
Bank ot Fngland, into which money voted by 
I\u hatnent, not exceeding /140,000 in any one 
ve.u, is paid If the account is insufficient in any 
Imam lal war, the deficiency is made up in a pro- 
poition out of the local taxation accounts of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland on the certificate of the Board. 
I he expenses ot local authorities aie defrayed out 
of the local late 

2 Animaln and Public Health, {a) By the Public 
Health Act, 1875 (88 and 89 Vut c. 55), an urban 
sanitary authoiity may make by-laws for (amongst 
other things) legulating the keeping of animals on 
any pi onuses, so as to prevent their being injurious 
to health File keeping of anv swine or pig-stye in 
anv dwelling-house in an mban district is also 
absolutely piolulnlcd , and they must not be kept 
anywhere in su< h distnct so as to be a nuisance tc 
any person, a line* not exceeding 4()s and not 
exi ceding 5s pei day foi a i cmtinuing offence, being 
imposed A difference must be* noticed between 
mban and local authorities A rmal authority can 
only make by-laws legulating the keeping of 
animals, if the Bocal Government Board has 
invested it vyith the urban powcis; and while an 
urban authority’s by-law piohibitmg pig-styes 
within a 100 ft ot a dwelling-house was held reason¬ 
able, a rural authority's by-law laying down 50 ft. 
was held unreasonable and not lawfully made ; but 
apart ttom the special provisions of the Public 
Health Act, whether m town or country, no animal 
may be so kept .is to be a nuisance at common law 
(see Nuisance), and keeping swine in a city is a 
nuisance* in its« If at common law. 

( 6 ) Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops. For the 
country, the Board- -for London, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Bo.ird— makes geneial or special orders 
relating to the registration—with the !o< al authority, 
or, in London, with the* metropolitan borough 
councils—of all persons cairymg on the trade of 
cow-keepers, danymen, or purveyois of milk , inspec¬ 
tion of cattle in dames, and legulating the lighting, 
ventilation, cleansing, drainage, and water supply 
of dailies and cowshed 1 o< < upied by cow-keepers or 
dairymen , the cleanliness ol milk stoics, milkshops, 
and of milk vessels , precautions for pi effecting milk 
against infection or contamination , and for author¬ 
ising the local authoiity or London County Council 
to make regulations for these purposes (see the 
Orders of 1885 and 1899 for the guidance of these 
authorities). A burner keeping cows in his sheds as 
incidental to his business, or occasionally supplying 
his neighbours with milk when they request it, is 
not »„ c.m-keepei or dauyman requiting a licence.® 

3 Cruelty to Animals. The first ena< tment against 
cruelty to animals in general was m 1849, and 
related only to domestic animals ; but to all such, 
whether quadrupeds oi not (12 and 13 Viet c. 92). 
It did not protof t wild animals reclaimed or kept 
in captivity, su< h as wild birds (aged or wild 
rabbits kept for coursing This was remedied in 
1900 By the Wild Animals in Captivity Piotection 
Act (63 3^1^64 Vut e 33), but there were exempted 
any act done oi any omission in the course^of 
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preparing any animal to be killed lor human food; 
experiments perfoimed by certain persons under 
the Act regulating vivisection (Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1876 (39 and 40 Viet. < 76) ) ; and hunting 
and coursing, unless the animal was liberated afj.ei 
being mutilated or injured to facilitate its capture 
or destruction 

Though suffering may be inflicted on domestic 
animals, as in breaking hoises, where the object 
is the substantial increase of their service to man 
or some really useful purpose, there must be no 
unnecessary cruelty , and such acts as dubbing 
cocks’ combs for exhibition purposes and dis¬ 
horning cattle have been held to constitute uucllv 
If a poison is charged with cruelty it is not 
necessary to show that he intended to be cruel, if 
the act was cruel , but he need not personally 
inflict the cruelty, if it is shown that he caused or 
permitted it. For this purpose he must really know 
of it* although his position may apparently make 
him responsible, as if, for instance, he is the owner 
or it is ins duty as a manager to sec that horses are 
fit to be worked He must be awaie of the at tual 
act of cruelty being committed, m order that a 
conviction may be seemed against him , and there 
must be something moie than omission, as not 
killing an injured animal, or neglecting to gi\e 
food. Hut there are many instances in wlmh the* 
line is difhc ult to chaw Not milking cows and 
not feeding a horse while standing in a c ab have 
been held cruelty, and in one c use while not 
slaughtering a diseases! animal was held no offence, 
turning it out to graze was, as though the ownei 
had tortured it with his own hand Such a< ts of 
omission do, however, come within the Wild 
Animals in Captivity Protection Act 

The principal of the Acts ielating to uuelty to 
animals were repealed, and these provisions m an 
amended or extended form weie re-eiuuled in the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911. In its first sec¬ 
tion this Act lays down veiy clearly what are the 
acts of cruelty oi ill-usage for which a person may 
be liable; and these include not only deeds of 
positive cruelty m the ordinary sense, but also 
such acts as poisoning, administering drugs, etc., 
and also ads of omission which are found in the 
ordinary course of tilings to inflic t pain or sufTenng 
For full information upon this subject the* statute* 
itself must be consulted, as its provisions uu too 
extended to be reproduced hole 

In addition to the fines or impusonment, or 
imprisonment without an ojitional fine, for offences 
of cruelty, orders may be made on offenders to pay 
compensation for the injury to property , and, 
where this compensation is not awarded, a civil 
action may be brought If the tine or compensation 
is not paid, the oltender mav be imprisoned lot not 
more than two months Constables may arrest 
without warrant for ofJcnees they personally sec 
committed on domestic animals; or upon the 
information of any person who gives name and 
• address. They may detain animals ot vehicles, and 
retain them as security tor the penalty, and a 
justice may order them to be sold Half the penalty 
goes to the rates , the other halt to the prosecutor 
or other person as tlfb magistrate oideis Ihe pro¬ 
prietor of any public vehicle, when the duver or 
conductor is charged with an offence, or when the 
dnver of any vehicle is chaiged, may be summoned 
to produce such employee, and, if lie fails, the same 
penalties may be imposed on lmn.cbj’t 'he may 
recover them from the servant 
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4. Injuries to Animals as Property. The ordinary 
domestic animals, being property like other goods, 
come under the ordinary law, civil and criminal, 
fjuch domestic animals as dogs and cats, however, 
that are not used for food, cannot, according toUie 
octnmon law, be stolen , but these animals, thus 
outside the common law of larceny, if ordinarily 
kept confined for domestic purposes, are by statute 
(Lar< env A« t. 1916, 6 and 7 Geo V, e. 50) made the 
sub jet 4 of laiceny (q v). Impusonment and hard 
labour# for a period not exceeding six months may 
be inflicted after summary conviction; and the 
ice eiver of a stolen animal, oi of its skin oi plumage, 
who knows it has been stolen, is liable to the same- 
penalties. To the stealing of cattle (see Cattle for 
definition) has been affixed the special punishment 
of penal servitude not exceeding fourteen yeafs or 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour lulling 
or wounding cattle is also awarded the same punish¬ 
ment , and in the case of othei animals, six months 
or less on sunlrnarv conviction (q v ) by magistrates 
I o kill, wound, or take any house-pigeon, where it 
would not be lap c nv, as it would be if it was 
in the cote, is punishable bv a line of [2 above the 
value ol the bud , but a fanner mav lawfully shoot 
jugcons feeding on his land , and, similarly, rat 
traps may be set on one’s land to catch trespassing 
cats and dogs Ihe killing or wounding is not 
unlawful when a man is actually piotecting lus pto- 
Ikm tv and he does no more than is necessary. 

Any person, other than the ownei, oi someone 
acting with Ins authonty, who adinmislcis injurious 
chugs or causes them to be administered to any 
hoist*, cattle, oi other domestic animal, is liable to 
a tine not exceeding /S. ot im|vrisonnient under the 
Dniggmg ol Animals Act, 1876, now repealed and 
re-mact'*d bv the Piolnlion of Animals Act, 1911. 
The object was to check a practice picvalent, for 
vauous reasons, amongst gicoins, coachmen, and 
other persons pi charge of horses 

'1 he Injuied Animals Act, 1907 (7 Edvv VII, c 5), 
enabled a police-constable, who found an animal so 
diseased or severely injui ed that it could not, without 
c ruelty, be lemoved, to have the animal slaughtered 
in the absence or without the* consent of the o^ncr. 
file expenses may be* monud horn the owner, or 
may be chaiged on the police Irtnd 'Ihe animals 
included are pi actually cattle 

llus Act also was lepeaicd and it? piovisions 
r e-eiiac t«*d bv the* Fiotectumof Animal •. Act, 1911 
5 Injuries by Animals (see Cattle). Non- 
domestn animals must be kept, at the owner’s 
peril, fiom doing injury toVhe person or property 
of otheis riien nature is known, and negligence 

docs not come into question , nor can the owner 
say, as he can m the case of domestic animals, that 
lie did not know they weie of a temper to do mis- 
< hiet ; but a person must not by capricious inter¬ 
ference with the animal bring the injury on him¬ 
self Hoises t and dogs, and cattle gcncially, are not 
by their natuie necessanly dangerous to man or 
other animals , and if without the owner knowing 
of any latent viciousness they bieak out and do 
injmy, he is not liable, he having no reason to 
believe that they weie of a dangerous character. 
If it is a clog that has bitten a human being, it 
must be shown that the dog had, to the owner’s 
knowledge, bitten or attempted to bite some person 
before, oi had shown a peculiarly vicious tendency ; 
and it is not sufficient t^» show that it had to the 
ow ner ’s knouIiClge attaike.l anU bitten some other 
animal, as, a goat (Osborne Chccqneel, 1896, 
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2 Q.B 109.) The case of injuries by dogs tocattle 
and other animals is governed by special legislation. 
(See Dogs ) 

ANIME.— A resin, obtained piincipallv from the 
H$>tneno.a mossamhcensts It is impoited into 
Great Bntain from Zanzibar, and is sonic turns 
known as African copal. Another kind of animens 
obtained from the West Indian locust*tice It is 
yellow in colour and transparent, and v lelds a 
pleasant odour when heated Its chief u«- is for 
varnishing. L 

ANISEED.— Really Anise fruit, being uic aro¬ 
matic fimt of the anise, a plant of Southern l urope. 
It contains an essential oil which is used for flavour¬ 
ing cordials and medicine, and m the preparation 
of certain kinds of liqueurs Aniseed is obtained 
from Russia, Eg\pt, and Germany, but the best 
(on^s tiom Aluantc, in Spam \ pieparation of 
anise oil and wafer is much used in Itnlv as a 
tooling drink. 

ANISEED, STAR. 1 he fruit o^ the III,aunt 
annatum, an cvugicen tier* resembling the lam el 
It is held # in high esfeem m Clnna and Japan, 
where it is indigenous (iie.it* Hi it.tin’s supplies 
tome niainlv from China and Singapore J lie 
fruit is slai-shaped, as its name implies, and being 
similar m flavour to aniseed, is valuable as a 
spice. 

ANISETTE. —A toidtal \eiv mil'll like flic 
Russian Ktimmel, and made from the seerh < f the 
anise It is impoited chiefly horn Rouleaux and 
Amsterdam. 

ANKER. 1 Ills u a liquid nuuMiio, on* * in um' 
in England. but now ob->o]< fe It is stili mot with 
in Denm.uk, Germain, and Kus-aa It is equal to 
between 8 and 9 Knglish gallons I lit' old Soil- li 
mcasuie known In tins name was double tin 
English « ap.u it v 

ANNA. -(See i-oRi ic.n Mom V' Imu\) 

ANNATTO. —Also known as Aniotto, Horn m , 
and Orleana It is the line \ ellowish-red i olouring 
matter obtained horn the seeds of the Hi t.i <'k liana, 
an evergreen lice which glows in Guiana and other 
tiopical parts of South \rneiita It readily dis¬ 
solves in alcohol. It is much einp!o\ed for ioIoui- 
ing cheese, cream, etc, and, being tastchss and 
harmless, is nu great dem.mil in all the dauy 
Districts of the I’nited Kingdom and America. 
Annatlo is also lued for dicing (loth, but cannot 
be recommended in this capacity, as ils colour is 
fugitive It gives a bright colour to varnuhis and 
lacquers 

ANNE.— (See FORFT.N WEIGHTS ANI> MliASUKl s 
—Belgium ) 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. ~K\m com 

pany registere d undei flu Companu s Ac ts, 1908 to 
1917, is required by Section 04 of the 1908 Act to 
hold at least once in every c alenclar year a general 
meeting of its shareholders. Tins means that a 
meeting must be held between cveiv January 1 st 
and December 31st, but the Ait sp< > ifirs that it 
must be he Id not more than fifteen months after 
the holding of the last preceding gcneial inciting. 
It a general meeting be held on Man h 1st m one 
\car, the; next meeting must take plac e on oi betou 
June 1st in the succeeding year. 

It is also provided that if a meeting is not held 
within the pi escribed tunc, the cotnt may, on the 
application of any meniberf? of the company, call or 
direct the calling of as general meeting of the 
company • 

The pennjly h>{ not votnpKing with the Section 


is that every director, manage!. sec letarv, and other 
oiticer of fhe company who is knowingly a party to 
the default, rendeiS himself liable to a fine not 
exc ceding £50. 

Anv desmption of geneial meeting of the mem- 
Mrs will satisfy Section 84, i e . it may be ordinary, 
c» extiaotdmarv , even the holding of the Statutory 
meeting will suffice, since that constitutes a geneial 
meeting. 

Section 28 of the 1908 Act. howcveT, makes the 
holding ol an ordinary geneial meeting at least once 
in each \c.n i ompulsory lot e\ ei v c oinpany having 
a sliaie capital, by stipulating that a list (known as 
the Annual Return and Suniniai\) shall be filed of 
all pei mud who on llx* fourteenth day attei the fust 
or only (idniarv geneial meeting in the )ear aie 
members of the' cemipam \n onlinary general 
muting must, thciefoic 1 , be luld not Intel than 
Decembei 17th m each \<ar and although the 
'statutory meeting nun ha\e alteaclv taken place 
in the same* war, the obligation to hold an ordinary 
meeting will Mu tlv speaking, still exist, for the 
turn "Stalntoiy Mec'tmg” is cleatlv delined in the 
Act, and it cannot, tin k hue, be e onsidei ed as an 
oidman gciui.d meeting within the meaning of 
8. < tio. i 20 

1 lie Aititles of mam companies mention the 
appioximate date'when the- annual geneial meeting 
is to be held 

1 In' model set of ai tales, known as I able A, 
(,'lanse 40. ten example, '-ays: " A geneial meeting 
'hall be held otu e in ewi\ \c.u at sui h time (not 
being mine Ilian fifteen months attei the holding of 
i Ih last picic'dmg meeting) and place as may be 
pie si i ibed b\ the < eimp.iin in geiiei.il meeting, oi, 
in default at sin h time in the month tollowing that 
in which the amine ls.uy of the company's nuoi- 
jxiiatiou in i ms, and at sue li place.is the direct ois 
'hall appoint In d« fault ol a geneial meeting being 
-o In lei, a g< neial me etmg shall be held in the month 
next tollowing, and may be convened bv any two 
me nilii is in the same mantle i .is nearly as possible 
as that m whnh meetings ai< f<* be enlivened by 
t he dll ('( tors ” 

Win ie l.ible \ doe's not apply and special Articles 
ha\»’ been diawn up, it is usual to leave the fixing 
ol tin- date cntiiely in the; hands of the directors 

l * li de r mu nial e ire must am es, a e oinpany does not 
appeal “in geneial meeting” nunc' than once a 
wai, and their an* many possible e ontingene irs 
which may make it unadvisable to fix the date of 
the meeting a \e.u in ulvnnce, as is suggested by 
the 1 tust pait of Clause 48 mentioned above; foi 
inMaim, something union-seen may arise to delay 
tin puparation ot tlu* ace ounts, or it may be very 
d< liable to conclude some important negotiations 
be foie holding the meeting, so that shateholdcis 
may be into! med tlit it .it 

lithe dat< has been fixe d by the e onipany months 
ptewouxh, theic will most likely be nothing foi it 
but to hold the meeting and .id|omn it to some 
futu' < ’ate, when as it the power has been left with 
the due fois they < an call the* meeting lor the mosf 
comenic-nt date, subje e t, of e muse, to the Statutoi y 
limitations, and piobubl) obviate tile necessity for 
a?) ad|oiiineel meeting 

hepialh it may be found desirable "to hold the 
meeting earlier than was at one- time anticipated, 
and the discretionary power of the directors will, 
m likc«manner, be most valuable 

It should be arranged that the annual meeting 
takes pla »rls soon after the e lose of the company's 
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financial year as possible i he penod Which must 
elapse will naturally vary actoidmg to tlte character 
oi the undertaking and to the magnitude of its 
transactions. The auditors have to do their work, 
and it may easily be several months before the 
balance sheet and accounts, and tepoit of Ihe 
directors, are ready to be placed before yie 
shat eholders 

those attending the meeting naturally like to 
have before them accounts showing as neaiiy as 
possible the financial position of the c ompany to 
date. '1 he Board of a well-conducted company will 
arrange to hold the meeting long bekiie the a< counts 
get stale, as shau-holdeis ate inclined to assume 
that, the directors aie keeping something ba< k when 
they are asked to disc uss a balanc e sheet dated, 
peihaps, six months pnoi to the meeting 

Clauses 106 and 107 ol lable A rn.ike it obligates v 
on the dn ec tors to place befoie the company in 
general meeting a profit and loss account and 
balance sheet, made up to a date not more than six 
months be I ore such meeting 

The meeting referred to as the “ Annual Mecdmg ’’ 
is in practically every instance an oidmarv meeting, 
the convening notice usual!} refi ning to it as “ '1 he 
Fust Annual Ordinary Ccru ial Meeting,” the num¬ 
ber being, of course, alt tied to second, thud, etc , 
for each succeeding yeni 

The business which it is cuslomuiy to transact 
at such meetings will be found in table A, Clause 50, 
where the ordinary business of a company is given 
as follows— 

(1) Sanctioning a dividend 

(2) The consideiation of the accounts, balance 
sheets, and the ordinary repeats of the duectois 
and auditors. 

(3) The election ol the duet tors and othei offic ei s. 

(4) The fixing the remuneration of the auditors 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS.- Ihe fol¬ 
lowing observations apply to the annual repoit and 
accounts ot joint stock companies Ihe com¬ 
pany's articles oi association usual I v deal with the 
preparation of these statements , and articles 10(5 
and 107 of Table A (<y v ) pi ovule foi a piofit and 
loss account, and balance sheet, together with a 
report of the duectois as to the state of the com¬ 
pany’s affairs, being made out in eveiy year and 
laid before the shareholders in gencial meeting 
Article 108 provides for foi wauling of copies of tin- 
balance sheet and repoit to all persons entitled to 
receive notices of general meetings When no 
provision is made for foi warding copies, any share¬ 
holder may (under Section 113 ss 3 of the Com¬ 
panies Act, 1908) obtain a copy ol the balance- 
sheet and auditois’ upoit on payment ol a chatge 
of not more than sixpence foi every hundred words. 

Duectors’ rc-poits generally take- lines similar 
to the following— 

1. Introduction, with expressions ot ph asm e oi 
regret on account ol the- gc ncial results ol tiading 

2. Prospects of the company 

3. Extension of the company’s business oi 
•business premises, new depaitnunts, amalgamation 

with or absorption ol otlu r companies 

4. Increase or decrease ol capital, debt nt me 

issues, etc * 

5. Directorate and stall charges 

6 Auditors and their repent 

7. Proposals with regard to profits—dividends, 
reserves, etc. «. 

8 Details of the accounts , 

With the annual repoit, it is usual Ibi'tummaiies 
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ot the profit*and loss account and balance sheet 
to be issued Such summaries satisfy the require¬ 
ments ol th(? artu !es ot association of most < om- 
anics, but share holdeis generally prefer to be 
iven details as to the souices ot profit or how J.O& 
hr^ been sustained 

• The following aie impoilant piovisions of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, regaidmg 
annual lepoits and accounts— 

bee 113 "'I he balaru e sheet shall lx-signed, 

on Ac-half of the board, by tw r o oi the duectois 
ot the (.ompany, oi, it there is only one director, 
by that director . and the auditor's report shall 
be attached to the balance sheet, or there shall 
be inserted at tlu toot of the balance sheet a 
inference to the rc poit , and the repoit shall be 
read before the company in general meeting* and 
shall be opc n to inspection by any shareholde i. 

“ Any shcueholder shall be entitled to be 
furnished with a copy of the balance shoe t and 
auditors' report at a charge not exceeding 6 d 
toi even hunched words 

“If any copy of a IJhlame sheej^, which has 
not been signal as required by this bc-ction, is 
i-suecl, emulated, oi published, or if any copy 
ol a balance- sheet is issued, circulated, or pub¬ 
lished without eitlrei having a copy of the- 
auditoi’s report attached thereto, or containing 
such refeteme to that ic-port as is required by 
this Section, the company and every dnectoi, 
manager, secietaiy, or other officer of the com¬ 
pany who is knowingly’ a patty to the default, 
shall, on conviction, be- liable to a fine not 
< x< c < drug /50 ’’ 

1 able A sa\ s- - 

“ Article 106 Orn t at least m c-vc iy yeat tlie 
duectois shall lav belotr tin- company in gc-neial 
meeting a profit and loss account lor the period 
since the preceding account, oi (in the case- ot 
the- fust account) since the incoipoiation of the 
company, iikicU- up to a date- not more than six 
months before' sue h mecdmg 

“ Article \f>l A balance slice t shall be- made 
out in every year and laid before tlie company 
m general meeting, made up to a dale not more 
than six months before such meeting ♦'Ihe 
balance sheet shall be accompanied by a report 
of the* dirts tors as tthe- state of the company’s 
altaus, and the amount which they recommend 
to bo paid by way ot dividend, and the amount 
(if any) which they propose to cariv to a reserve 
fund. 

“ Article 108 A < opv q/ the balance sheet and 
u-poit shall, seven <la\s previously to the* meet¬ 
ing, be sent to the- persons entitled to leceive 
notices of gencial meetings, in the manner in 
which notices aie to lx given hereunder’’ 

In the case ot public companies, a statement in 
the foim ot a balance sheet is to be serif with the 
annual let urn and summary 

Section ‘-.’(^(s s 3) gives it as “a statement in the 
foini ot a balanc o sheet,” audited by the company’s 
auditors, and containing a summary of its share 
capital, its liabilities, and its assets, giving such 
particulais as will disclose the general nature of 
those liabilities and assets, and how the values of 
the fixed assets have been arrived at ; but the 
balance sheet need not include a statement of 
profit and loss Under\his piovision, a distinction 
has to be made between “fixed ” and “floating ” 
assets, and goodwill i> to be specified separately. 
(See Annual Return and*Summary ) 
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TWO ^ 
y SIX PENCE ? 

K-;r t*'*4 


day ,of.. afiefi6*m#eY.. 19..'. . BETWEEN JAMES 
b1?OWN AND sons LIMITED of the Eagle, Works 
Barton in the County of Blankshlre (hereinafter called 
“ the Employs ”) <jf the fir?tpart 

of ff liMei-W'.. ... 

(aged .. . years) (hereinafter called “ the Apprentice ") 


of the second part and . . vr u y/ . . Qiy/. . . 

.tin- parent or guardian of the apprentice 
t (hereinafter called " the Guardian ") of the third part WITNESSETH that the Apprentice 
* of his own free will and with the consent of the Guardian HEREBY BINDS himself 

apprentice to the Employers Jo learn the art of a .... . 

from, this date for a term oi . years computed from the day of 


One thousand nine hundred and ..And the Apprentice 

and also the Guardian as surety for the Appicntice HEREBY JOINTLY AND 
SEVERALLY COVENANT with the Employers as follows :— 

1 That the Apprentice will during the said term faithfully honestly and diligently 
serve the Employers and diligently attend to the said tiade or business at all 
times The Company’s scnets keep and their or their representatives’ lawful 
commands willingly obey And shall not absent himself from their service during 
the usual working limns without their consent Nor do or willingly suffer any 
damage to be done to the goods of the Company. 

2. That the Apprentice will duly and punctually attend at the Eagle Works or 
the Employers’ place of business between the hours of 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. and 
2pm and G.30 p m ot each week day and 8 a in. and 1 p.m. on Saturdays or 
during the regular working hours for the time being. 

3 That the Apprentice will attend and diligently work at the Barton Technical School 
or elsewhere in Barton between the hours of 10 am and 10 p.m. but so that the 
total hours of work and instruction shall not exceed fifty-four per week The 
cost of such instruction to be paid by the Employers. 

<1 That if and whenever the Apprentice is absent from his work from any cause the 
wages for the tune lost shall be deducted from his weekly wages and that if the 
Apprentice shall be guilty of gross misconduct by repeatedly disobeying the 
commands ot the Employers or their representatives embezzle or make away with 


ajiy of the goodsAir effects wliich may be elicited to his care or in case of the 
breach or uou-pcrformance of any o 1 ure covem&ts or agreements* "herein 

pp. 88 ft 89 
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j^c Apprentice a»d cancel # th« Itidantert :^A8«pon the weekly wages fb#j 
immediately cease and be no longer payable and this Indenture and every 
covenant clause and ^hing herein contained shall be void and absolutely 

• r 

determined. , . 

And in consideration of such service the ^employers HEREBY COVENANT with 

• f 

the Apprentice and also with the Guardian as follows •— 

I. That the Employers by their manage! or assistants will during the said term accord¬ 
ing to the best of their power skill and knowledge teach and instruct or cause 
to be taught or instructed the Apprentice 

2 That the Employers will pay to the Apprentice during the said term during such 
time as lie shall be able to anil actually perform Ins service weekly and every 
week _ 

during the FIRST yeai of the trim Z^O/lz sljilhiig^ per week 

during the SECOND yeai of the term shillings per week 

during the THIRD year of the teim shillings per week 

during the FOURTH year id the term shillings per week 

during the FIFTH yeai of the term f/lltt' shillings per week 

dining the SIXTH yeai ot the term JtW/l/ shillings per week 

during the SEVENTH yeai of the term z/j^U-ldy shillings per week 

IN WITNESS tin' Employ**!'* have hereunto set then ( ommon Sc.il and the Apprentice 
and the Guardian have hereunto set then hands and seals respectively the day and year 
first above written 

The Common Seal of James Brown 
and Sons Limited was hereunto affixed m 
the presence of 


Governing Dilator 

SIGNED SEATED AND DELIVERED 1 
by the Apprentice in the pre-wrne ot | 

Name .. 

Address ... ftH,. 

SIGNED SEALED AND dA) / S £ av O&. 



r\ujt£ si&rrAtfv. 



by the Guardian in the presence of \{s 

Name .A . 

Address Su&Mi' 






(Published bv the courtesy ot the Society of Railway Stockholders.) 








Numtpr of Certificate . ( .l_ 

"THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1908 to 1917.” 

FORM E 

As required by Part II ol tnfe Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 (Section 26). 



A 

Companies' 
Fee Stamp 
of 5s. must 
be impressed 
here. 


Summary of Slare Capital and Shares 


OF 


LIMITED. 

made up to the 24f/i day of June 19.. 

(Being the Fourteenth Day after the date of the First Ordinary General Meeting in 19..). 


Nominal Share Capital, £125,OOCfdivided into 1 


(15,000 Ordinary I 


110,000 Preference 

Total Number of Shares takbn up 2 to the 2-tth day of June 19.. 

Which number must agree with tin* Total shown m the fast as held by existing Membets. 

Number of Shares issued subject to payment wholly in Cash 

Number of Shares issued as fully paid up otherwise than in Cash 

Number of Shares issued as partly paid up to the extent of-per 

Share otherwise than m Cash 

3 There has been called up on each of 12,500 Ordinary Sluu es 
„ ,, ,, ,, 10,000 Preference ,, 


each. 


Shares of £ l J g 

15 000 Ordinary 
10,000 Preference 
< 12,500 Ordinary 
110,000 Preference 
2,500 Ordinary 

nil 


\£ 

k 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 

£ 


112,500 

12,500 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

ml 

nil 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4 Total Amount of Calls received, including Payments on Application and 
Allotment .. . . . . . . • ■ ■ ■ • • • . ■ ■ £ 

Total Amount (if any) agreed to be consideicd as paid on 2,500 Ordinary Shares . 
which have been issued as fully paid up otherwise than m Cash ..p 

Total Amount (if any) agreed to Ik: considered as paid on-Shaies 

which have been issued as partly paid up to the extent of- per 

Share 

Total Amount of Calls unpaid 

Totai Amount (if any) of sums paid by way ot Commission m lespei t of Shares 
oi Debentures or allowed by way of Discount since tin* date of last 
Summary .. • .. 

Total Amount (it any) paid on s _Shares fol felted . 

Total Amount of Shares and Stock for which Sliaie Wauants to I Shares 
Bearer ale outstanding ■■ 'Stork 

Total Amount of Share W.urants to Benin' issued and suiren- (Issued 

dered respectively since date of last Summaiy .. I Sin rendered 

Number of Shares or Amount of Sloik rompnsed in j Number of Shares 
each Share W.urant to Bearer .. .. 1 Amount of Stock 

Total Amount of Debt due fiom the Company m respect of all Mortgages and 
Charges which an: requned (oi , m the case of a Company rcgisteied in 
Scotland, wlmh, if the Comp.* y had been registered in England, would / nil 

be required) to be registered with the Registrar ol Companies, or wlmli j 
would require registration if created after the First day of July, 1908 

NOTE—Banking Companies must add at List of all their Places of Business. 

1 and * Where there are Shares <>/ dill,rant hinds nr amounts (e g , Prefereme and Ordinary, or £10 and £5), stale 
the number am/ nominal value-* scpai atcly. 

8 Where various amounts have been tailed, or there are Shares of different kinds, state them separately. 

4 Include what has been ret rived on forfeited as well as on existing Shares. 

• State The Aggregate Slumber of ^hgres forfeited {if any). « ^ • 

Th« Return rAust be signed^ct the End, by the Manager or Secretary of the Company. . 
Presented for filing by 


(1435) bet pp. tin and HD 












Names, etc., of the ‘Directors of 



SlS-gS 

*a 

; fa o s ^ 


i - ® 

"§1 <3 to 
1 & p< rt 


L§- i 








List of Persons holding Shares in_ 

on the 24 th day of June, ., aiji of Persons who have held Shares therein 

incorporation of the Company, showing their Names and Addresses, and an Account of the 


Names, Addresses, 


Occupations. 


Folio 

in Register 
Ledger 
containing 
Particulars. 


Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

Address. 

Occupation. 



c 

• 


James Peter 22 Union Walk, Newcastle-on-Tync Clerk. 

Long Thomas 19 Castle Stans, Newark-on-Trent Manufacturer. 

Robinson John Imperial House, The Side, Stafford Colliery Proprietor. 

Short Wtlltam 22 Gallow Gate, Hull Clerk. 


i The Aggregate Number of Shares held, and not the Distinctive Numbers, must be stated, and the column 
must be added up throughout, so as to make one total to agree with that stated in the Summary 
to have been taken up. 

• When the Shares are of different classes these columns may be subdivided, so that the number of each class 
held, or transferred, may be showu'separately. 




■ Limited, 


at any time since the date of the last Return, or (in the case of the first Return) of the 
SharA so held. A 


... 

Account of Shares. 

i 


Remarks 

> Number 
held by 
Members 

Retu 

• ^ 

of Shares 
existing 
t date of 
rn. * 

• Particulars 
fcircd since tl 
Return or (ii 
first Return) o 
of the Compa 
are sti 

of Shares trans- 
ic date of the last 
the case of the 
f the incorporation 
ly by Persons who 

1 Members. 

• Particulars 
ferred since tl 
Return or (in 
Return) of th 
the Company 
have ceased 

Number. 1 

of Shares tians 
o date of the last 
he case of the fust 
e incorporation of 
by Pei sons who 
to be Members. 

Date of Regis¬ 
tration of 
Transfer 

Ordinary. 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Preference. 

N umbci. 1 

m 

Date of Regis¬ 
tration ol 
• Transfer. 


• 





Pref. Shares 



• 




tiansfened to 

35 

30 

10 

Mch. 4, 19. . 



J. Slann. 

150 

40 






200 


40 

Feb. 28. 19.. 



Ordinary Shares 







transferred to 





60 

Apt. 6, 19.. 

W. Beach. 

i 

• 

1 







I • 


• 







• 





• 










• 

{Signature) 

John W. Robinson 


1 



\ (State whether Manager or Secretary) Secretary. 


• The Date of IXegistration of each Transfer should be given, as well as the Number 4)f Shares transferred on 
each date. The particulars should be placed opposite the name of the Transferor, and not opposite 
that of the Transferee, but the name of the Transferee may be inserted in the " Remarks " column, 
immediately opposite the particulars of eacii Transfer. 

(1435) bet. ft- 88 ani #9 
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ANNUAL RETURN'S AND SUMMARY. -(Scu 

Annual Summary.) 

ANNUAL STATEMENT.— (See ’Annum Sum¬ 

mary.) 

. ANNUAL SUMMARY.— In order that the actual 
condition of a joint stock company with reran-1 
both to its members and its capital may be ae.cu- 
rately known at any paititular time, >arious ol 
the Companies Acts have provided for the issue 
of an annilal summary or statement of its altairs 
All the old enactments are now eonuuned m 
Section 26 of the Companies (Consolidation) Att, 
1908, and this Section ought to be known by 
heait by every director, manager, and secietary of 
a company It is drawn very concisely and 
clearly, and is given here in its cntnety— 

« “26--(I) Kvery company having a share 

rapital shall once at least in eveiy \ear make a 
list of all persons who, on the hmitcenlh day 
alter the first or only ordinary general meeting 
in the year, arc members of thf company, and 
of all persons who have (eased to be membets 
since the date of the last return or (in the case 
of the lust return) of the fticoi poiation of tin? 
company. 

“ (2) 1 he list must state the names, addiesses. 
ami occupations of all the past and piesent 
membets then in mentioned, and the number of 
shares held by ea< li of the existing members at 
the date of the icturn, specifying shares trans¬ 
ferred since the date of the last return ot (in the 
( use of the first letuin) of the lin oi poiution of 
the company by persons who ate still members 
and have ceased to be members respective!) and 
the dates of registiation of the transfei s, and 
must contain a summarv distinguishing between 
shares issued lot cash and shares issued as fully 
or partly paid up otheiwise than in cash, and 
specifying the following partuulais— 

“ (a) The amount of the share capital oi the 
company, and the number cA the shares into 
vvltu h it is divided , 

“ (b) The number of shaft’s taken horn the 
commencement ot the company up to the date 
of the return ; 

• “ (c) 1 he amount called up on each share; 

“ ( d) 'JTje total amount of calls received , 

• “ (?) I he total anjpunt of calls unpaid . 

" (/) The total amount of the sums (if any) 
paid by wav ot commission in respec t of an\ 
shaies or debentures, or allowed by way ot 
discount in lespect ol any debentuies, sini e 
the date of the # last return 

" ($) The total number of shares forfeited , 

“ (h) The total amount of shares or stock 
foi which share warrants are outstanding at 
the date of the icturn , 

“ (/) Ihe total amount of share watiants 
issued and suneiidcred respectively sun e the 
date of the last return , 

“ (k) The number ot shaics*or am -unt of 
stock comprised in each share warrant , 

“ (/) The names and addresses of the per 
sons who at the date of the return are the 
directors of the company, or occupy the posi¬ 
tion of threetois, by whatever name called , 
and 

“ (nt) The total amount of debt due fiom the 
company in respect of all moitgages and 
charges winch are required (or, in the case of 
a Company registcicd in Scotland, which, if the 
company ^ttd l»een registered^ in England, 


would be required) to be registered with the 
icgistrar of companies under this Act, or 
which would have been required so to be 
registered if created after the first day of July, 
nineteen hunched and eight. 

“ (3) The summary must also (except where 
• the company is a private company) include a 
statement, made up to su< h date as may be 
speciticd in the statement, in the form of a 
balance sheet, audited by the company’s auditors, 
and containing a sumniaiy of its share capital, 
its liabilities, and its assets, giving such parti- 
i ulars as will disc lose the genetal nature of those 
liabilities and assets, and how the values of the 
fixed assets have been airived at, but the balance 
sheet need^not include a statement of profit and 
loss 

“(4) The above list and summary must be 
contained in u sepaiato pai t of the icgister of 
membets, and must be completed within seven 9 
davs after the fourteenth day aforesaid and the 
(oinpany must loithwith toivvaid to the registrar 
of companies a copy signed by the manager or 
by the son etui y of the company. 

“ (5) If a company makes default m complying 
with the leqmiements of this section, it shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds for 
every dav dining which the default continues, 
and eveiy dnectoi and managei of the company 
who knowingly and wilfully authoiises or per¬ 
mits the default shall be liable to the like penalty." 


The foi m of the sumniaiy is given in Form E of 
tin thud schedule of the Act oi 1908 , but this has 
had to be supplemented by reason ot the Act ot 
1917 which made it essential that certain par- 
laiilais as to dnectois should be disclosed (See 
Dirfcioks) J lie loims lequued aie given as 
insets. 

The annual statement must be filed with the 
legist i, u 

The summ.it\ which is to accompany the state¬ 
ment is not lequued in the case of a puvate 
company ( qv .). 

The authorities have enfoiced penalties on many 
occasions for non-compliance with the Section ; 
and directors, especially of small companies wheie 
mat lets ot this kind are liable to be treated as of 
little importance, should see that the obligations 
imposed bv the Act ate duly fulfilled, or, in the 
alternative, be piepared to take the consequences. 
In order to be able to make up the list, it is 
necessary that an oidinaiy general meeting shall 
be held once in each year. In the yeai of a 
company’s incorporation, however, if no ordinary 
general meeting has been held, it can usually be 
arranged with the icgistrai foi him to accept a list 
made up to a given date, say, December 31st 
Failure to hold t ie meeting cannot be urged as a 
lea son foe not filing the returns, but there is no 
doubt that the return cannot be properly compiled 
unless an oidinaiy general meeting is held within 
the’t alendai year The course mentioned above is 
not, thereioie, recommended, although it seems to 
be pi act 1 st*J to a considerable' extent in the case of 
IWwlv-formed companies ,It inav be mentioned 
that the statutory meeting cannot be considered as 
an “ordinary” genet al meeting for the purposes 
of this Section 

ANNUITANT* —A poison in receipt of an annuity 
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payment of a,certain sum of money, ^hich ends 
with the life of the donee, or after a limited period, 
or it may be granted in perpetuity. It may be 
either granted during life, or given by will by one 
person to another, in which latter case it is a 
general legacy, and will abate with the othfcr 
legacies in case of an insufficiency of assets. Whe*e 
an annuity charges only the person and personal 
representatives of the grantor, it is called a personal 
annuity ; and so also if it is granted out of a charge 
upon personalty. An annuity properly so-called is 
personal property, and has nothing to do with land , 
but the term is applied also to a yearly sum pay¬ 
able out of land, with or without a clause ol disticss, 
and is then known as a real annuity or rcnt-chaige 
It is in that case an incorporeal hereditament, and 
as such may be granted, like real estate, for life, or 
in fee, or in tail. The words " ient-charge " and 
“ annuity " are often used as intci < luuigeable. The 
present article will deal with peisonal annuities 
* only, and not with annuities charged on land ( qv ) 

A personal annuity may be granted either pet- 
petually or for life, or for a term of years Where 
a perpetual annuity is granted to a person and his 
heirs, it is an annuity in fee, and would descend on 
intestacy to his hens; but in spite of that a per¬ 
sonal annuity is always peisonal estate, and a 
devise of real estate would not operate on it. A 
personal annuity to a person and Ins liens would 
pass under a general bequest, and so would a 
personal annuity given to a man for cvei. 

A .personal annuity cannot be entailed, for if it 
is given to A and the heirs of his body, it is not a 
tenement within the statute De Doms Condituma- 
libus, and the grantee would have only what is 
known as a fee simple conditional, with the result 
that if he should have issue he could assign the 
annuity ; but if he dies without issue the annuity 
would fail. 

When a person wishes to burton and i annot 
offer any suitable security, he may find it con¬ 
venient to have recourse to an annuity to raise a 
loan, in which case, instead of borrowing a certain 
sum for a number of ycats at a fixed rate of interest, 
he undertakes to pav an annuity of a fixed amount 
during his own life in lieu of paying back the 
principal sum with interest thereon. The lender is 
called the grantee, and the borrower is called the 
grantor of the annuity. Again, a peison having a 
certain amount of capital, and wishing to get as 
large a yeaily income ns possible ftom it during his 
own life, and not desiring to benefit am one by his 
will or on his intestacy, will part with his capital in 
return for an annuity. When a person wishes to 
purchase an annuity, the Government oilers the 
safest security, but insurance companies and pnvate 
individuals offer a higher rate of interest at, 
however, an ini reused degree of risk. An 
example is given of the approximate amount 
of annuity offered by insurant e companies tor 


every £100 paid 

— 



• 

Males . 


Age 55 

Age 60 

Age 65 

Age 70 

/ s. d. 

/ s d. 

/ s. d. 

h * <1. 

7 12 8 

8 17 .0 

10 10 4 

12 16 2 


Females. 


Age 55 

Age 60 , 

Age 65 

Age <70 

/• s. d. 

/ s. d. 

l s. <*. 

i. <>■ 

6 18 8 

7 17 10 

9 6 2 

ii* 7 8 


Annuities are a species of personal property, con¬ 
sisting of mere rights unaccompanied by the posses¬ 
sion of anything corporeal. Formerly they were 
considered mere choses xti action {q.v.), and there was 
sqijie doubt whether they were assignable ; but n<*w 
tljey are clearly so. They are an interest in equity 
rather than a chose in action. 

One of the commonest kinds of annuities aie con¬ 
solidated bank annuities, usually called Consols. 
They aw; perpetual annuities granted by the Crown 
as intcAst for money lent to it for the purposes of 
the nation. The Crown may at any time pay back 
the loan and redeem the annuity. Ihus, £100 
2\ per cent consolidated stock is the peipetual 
right to receive £2 10s. a year, subject to the 
Government’s right to redeem the annuity on pay¬ 
ment ol £ 100 What the actual value of the stock 
is depends on the state of the market; it is generally 
lower than the nominal price, which is iailed par. 

An annuitant has the right to the value of the 
annuity, i e , a testator bequeaths a sum to a 
person to buy an annuity, the legatee is entitled to 
have the puuhase money paid ov<y- to him 
where the annuitf is in possession or reversion. 
The annuitant may, of course, die between the 
testator’s death and the date fixed for the purchase 
of the annuity , but if he does, the annuity does 
not lapse, but passes to Ins personal representatives 
A testator may state that the annuity is intended 
for the personal benefit and enjoyment of the annui¬ 
tant, but this will make no difference, and the 
annuitant will still have the light to the capital 
value of the annuity. Even if a testator gives his 
trustees a discretion to apply the annuity for the 
annuitant’s benefit under certain conditions, such 
as ill-health or incapacity, or directs that he is not 
to have the capital value of the annuity, but only 
the annuity itself, the annuitant will still be 
entitled to the value. 

Wiiile a direction simply that the donee of an 
annuity is not *to sell it, or that it shall not be 
subject to the laws of bankruptcy, is invalid, yet 
the giantor may*direct that on the' happening ol 
a certain event, e {• , the grantee’s bankruptcy, or 
an attempt to sell it, the annuity shall go ovei to 
someone else, or the grantee shall forfeit it, find 
such a direction may be effective ; i'ut the decisions 
on the subject are not«easily reconcilable, though 
it has been held that in the case of an annuity to 
be bought from the Government in the name of 
the annuitant, such a ducction as the above may 
be disregarded as inconsistent with the gift, and 
that the annuitant is entitled to the money. A 
distinction has also been drawn between a gift over 
to someone else and a mere forfeiture. In some 
cases where the court is administering an estate, 
and the assets are insufficient to pay the annuities 
and legacies in full, a value is set upon the annuity, 
and that value, subject to any necessary abate¬ 
ment, is handed over to the annuitant. In order 
to ascertain tfle value for the purpose of abatement, 
the instalments which have already fallen due 
must be added to the present value of future 
instalments. 

The grantor of an annuity foi life or a term of 
years cannot compel the grantee to allow him to 
redeem it, but the parties to the contract are com¬ 
petent to agree that the annuity shall be redeemable 
on certain terms. 

An annuity is in some cases chargeable upon 
income only, in mothers upon both the income and 
the capital; # and it is often difficult to ponstrue the 
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intentions of the testator. If there is a simple 
bequest of an annuity, the annuity*must be paid 
in full, however small the income of the testator’s 
property may be ; but the directions of the will 
a* regards the payment of the annuity may slyiw 
an intention on the testator's part that the annhvy 
is onlv to be paid out of the yearly income of his 
estate, and not out of the capital It may be taken 
* a .general principle that if an annuity is given 
early to one for life and then to another,^nd the 
;tate proves dehc lent, then the tenant forjhfe and 
ie reversioner must each bear his proportionate 
lare of the loss. Where, however, an annuity is 
iven and there is also a bequest of the residue, the 
nnuity is a charge upon the capital, even if there 
as been a direction to set aside a fund to pay the 
nfturty, and in this case the residuary legatee 
.iffers the entne loss It may be noted here that 
personal annuity, being a general legacy, is sub¬ 
set to the same nile of abatement as a goncial 
?gacy, and so where the assets are •nsulliclent, the 
nnuitant is on the same footing as the gcneial 
igatee, a»d they will both abate in propoition, 
nd this rule applies equally as oetween annuitants 
hemsclves. For the purposes of abatement, the 
alue of annuities must be calculated as at the 
ime when the estimate is made 
As to the duration of an annuity, when an 
nnuity is gi\en by will, and the testator does not 
efine how long it shall last, it will be, as a rule, 
n annuity for the life ot the annuitant only, 
whether it is given to the annuitant in possession 
ir reversion, and this will be the case even it the 
.nnuity is expressed to be given for the annuitant’s 
naintenance and education, and will not cease 
vhen the annuitant comes of age, but the dilut¬ 
ion of annuities is always subject to the intention 
>f the testator to be gatheicd from the will. Whcie 
m annuity is given to a tiustce lor his trouble, it 
vili cease when his a< tive woik in connection with 
be trust determines Where an Annuity is given 
•xpressly for a defined penod, it will continue 
luring that penod, eg, an annuity to A during the 
oint lives of B a r id C wall last till 13 or C dies, 
;ven if A dies before B 01 C, in winch < ase it will 
ia£s to Vs j)c isonal repi c'sentatives during the 
pint lives of tKand C. 

As regards survivoishijt between annuitants, a 
iew illustrations are given, eg., an annuity to X 
uid Y during their lives will go to them during 
their joint lives, and to the survivor aftei wards foi 
his life ; but an annuity to X and Y to be equally 
divided between thetn during their lives will not 
pass to the survivor. Such a gift would be cither 
an annuity during their joint lives only, or an 
annuity of half the amount to each for his own 
particular life. Where an annuity is to two persons 
as tenants in common during their lives and the 
life of the survivor, the survivor will take lus share 
as long as he lives, but the share the one who 
dies first will go to lus personal iopresentative 
during the life of the survivor . but in such case 
an intention to benefit the survivor might be 
inferred from the terms of the gift 

As to security for payment, an annuitant whose 
annuity is charged on the residue naturally wishes 
to have his nghts secured as far as possible, but he 
is not entitled to have the residue invested for his 
benefit if he can otherwise be properly secured. 
He ha% the right to demand that a proper sum be 
appropriated to pay the annuity, tAit beyond that he 
cannot insist th^ the icsidue shall not J>e distributed. 


No apportionment was formerly made of annuities, 
which were settled in trust for one person for life, 
with remainder to another, but the latter had the 
right to receive the whole of the next annuity 
which bec ame due after the death of the annuitant 
entitled for life. There were exceptions, however 
ift the case of an annuity granted for the main¬ 
tenance of an infant, or of a married woman living 
apatt ftom her husband. Since 1870, however, all 
annuities aie consideicd as accruing from day to¬ 
day, and arc appoi tionablc accotdingly in respect 
of time, so that each person entitled now receives 
his proportionate share 

Annuities ate affected by the Statutes of Limita¬ 
tion in the same wav as othei peisonal property. 
Wheie the annuity is meiely seemed by the per¬ 
sonal liability of the grantor, the statutes will com¬ 
mence to mu against each instalment of the annuity 
as it falls due, and the annuitant's right will be 
baired by non-payment for six years Where an 
annuity is charged on personalty, it is in the same 
position as a legacy, and where it is charged on both 
icalty and personalty, it will be barred by non¬ 
payment for twelve years. 

Duty is payable upon the value of the annuitant 
calculated according to fixed tables given in the 
Succession Duty Act, 1853, and is payable in four 
ecjual annual instalments, which are due when the 
lust four payments of the annuity aie made. If the 
annuitant (lies be foie the four instalments have 
aceiued, the unpaid instalments cannot be 
recovei ed 

Where an annuity is charged on another legacy 
the same mle applies, except that the legatee pays 
the duty Wheie there is a direction to buy an 
annuity of «i certain amount, the duty is paid on 
the capital value use ei tamed by lefcrence to the 
succession-duty tables of such an annuity , but 
when a tcstatoi gives a fixed sum to buy an 
annuity, the duty is payable on that sum. 

An example of the values ot an annuity of £lOO 
per annum held on a single life is given below. 


Yeais of Age 

of Annuitant Values. 



i 

8. 

(i. 

1 

1,892 

8 

6 

20 

. 1.729 

9 

6 

30 

1.644 

7 

6 

40 

1,487 

10 

0 

50 

.. 1.242 

19 

6 

(30 

972 

1 

0 

70 

677 

9 

0 

80 

381 

3 

0 

90 

133 

9 

0 

iinple 

of the values of an annuity 

of 


per annum, held on the joint continuance of two- 
lives— 


Ages of the 

Age > of the 

Values of 

Elder Life 

Younger Life 

1 lie Annuitie: 
/ s. <1 

(35 

(30 

620 4 6 

(30 

50 

795 9 6 

50 

45 

1,009 4 6 

40 

40 

1,190 7 0 

30 

20 

1,362 1 6 

20 

20 . . 

1,399 7 6 


It may be noted that wheie a " clear annuity 
is gi\%n by will, the annuitant will not be liable 
to pay tJie*legacy duty, but the executor will be ; 
but if there is a direction to invest a sum sufficient 
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to produce a,dear annual sum, and paj the income 
thereof to the legatee, the annuity is liable, for the 
expression “ clear " may have reference to the costs 
of the investment; nor does a l>equest of an 
annuity “ free from deductions " prxmd facie entitle 
#the annuitant to throw the duty on the estate * 
Where an annuity is bequeathed by will, it com¬ 
mences from the day of the testator's death, and 
the first payment is ordinarily made at the end of 
a year after the death, from which date interest, 
where allowed, on arrears would run. But a testator 
may direct that it shall commence, e.g , at the first 
quarter day after his death, or that it shall be paid 
monthly, in which case the money will be due at 
the first quarter day or at the end of the first month 
respectively, but it will not be payable till the end 
•of the year . In ordinary cases, arrears of an annuity 
do not carry interest It may be noted that an 
annuity takes precedence over a residuary gitt, and 
that in ordinary cases it has no preference over 
general legacies in respect of abatement , also that 
an annuitant whose annuity is not in arroar is not 
a creditor, and is not entitled to apply for adminis¬ 
tration of the deceased’s estate, even where the 
assets are insufficient to discharge the estimated 
value of the annuity, in addition to the other debts 
and liabilities. (See Annuity Charged on Land, 
Legacy.) 

ANNUITY CHARGED ON LAND, or RENT- 
CHARGE. —A rent-charge is a certain profit issuing 
annually out of lands and tenements coipoica.1, and 
is one out of several kinds of rent It arises where 
the owner of the charge has no future interest or 
reversion in the land, but derives his rent by virtue 
■of some reservation (generally treated by a limita¬ 
tion to uses), by which also a power of distress is 
reserved if the rent is not duly paid The land is 
liable to the distress, not of common right, but by 
virtue of the clause m the deed, and, therefore, it is 
called a rent-charge, because in this manner the 
land is charged with a distress for the payment of it 
If no right of distress is reserved, the rent is known 
as a rent seek ; but by an Act of George II arrears 
of a rent seek may be distrained for, and such a 
rent is now a rent-charge. Small rent-charges were 
often granted before 1884 for the purpose of quali¬ 
fying the grantee for a parliamentary vote, but this 
kind of qualification is no longer in force 

A rent-charge may be created by grant, either by 
will or inter vivos, and may be limited for any 
•estate, eg., estate for life, or in fee simple If the 
charge is created inter vivos, it must be by deed, 
for a rent-charge being a separate incorporeal 
•hereditament cannot be treated in any other way, 
except by will By the Conveyancing At t, 1881 
(Sec. 44), certain remedies are provided for the 
recovery of rent-charges and other annual sums 
charged on land, which are not rent incident to a 
reversion The section of the Act applies only if 
and as far as a contraiv intention is not expressed 
in the instrument under which the annual sum 
arises, and has effect only subject to the terms and 
provisions of the instrument , the remedies pro¬ 
vided are without piejudice to all estates, interests, 
and rights having priority to the annual sum The 
.remedies provided by the section are as follows— 

(1) If at any time the annual sum or any 
part thereof is unpaid for twenty-one days after 
the clay of payment, distress may be levied, with 
power to dispose of any distress found, So as to 
pay the annual sum, arrears, arj\l co?ts, and 
expenses occasioned by non-payment 


* • 

(2) If payment is in arrear for forty days, 
re-entry ljiay be made, even if no formal legal 
demand has been made, together with power to 
take and remain in possession without impeach- 

x ment of waste, and take the income till pay- 
*ment thereby or otherwise of the annual sum, 
arrears, and costs and expenses occasioned by 
non-payment. 

(3) In the like case, the person entitled, 
whether he takes possession or not, may demise 
byjtieed the land charged, or any part thereof, 
to a trustee for a term of years, with or without 
impeachment of waste, in ordei to raise by sale, 
mortgage, or otherwise money to pay the annual 
sum, at rears thereof due, and to become due, the 
costs occasioned by the- non-payment, and the 
costs of executing the costs of the deed ; ami the 
surplus (if any) of the money raised, or ip.come 
received under the trusts of the deed, shall be 
paid to the person for the time being entitled to 
the land n reveision expectant on the term. 
The remedies given by the section are cumula¬ 
tive and not substitutionary, and a stale oi mort¬ 
gage may also be dncctcd by the court where 
the circumstances render it equitable. It is not 
now usual to insert the old powcis of re-entry 
and distiess in a rent-chaigc, but reliance is 
placed on the Act 

In settlements, rent-charges are often created 
under the Statute of Uses, 1538 The statute pro¬ 
vides that where any persons shall stand seised of 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in fee 
simple or otherwise, to the use and intent that 
some other person or peisons shall leave yearly to 
them and their heirs, for years or some other special 
time, any annual rent, then the peisons who have 
such use shall be deemed in possession of such rent 
And so, if land is conveyed to the use that A shall 
have a rent-charge, the statute puts A in possession, 
while if the land is granted in fee simple to A to 
the use of B <lnd his heirs to receive a icnt-charge 
in trust for C and his hen s, the legal estate is vested 
in B, and C has’an equitable rent-tharge in fee. 

The grantor of a rent-charge cannot limit an 
estate greater than that which he has himself in 
the land on which it is charged Rent-charges for 
life are the most common 

Land, especially building land, is occasionally 
sold in consideration of a rent-chat ge reserved and 
payable to the seller Covenants are usually inserted 
in the conveyance for payment of rent, and observ¬ 
ing the building and other covenants. The rent is 
called a " fee-farm " lent, a^d may be recovered by 
distress, or re-entry, or as a debt against the owner. 
Rent-charges granted otherwise than by marriage 
settlement or will for a life, or any estate deter¬ 
minated on a life, should be registered in the Land 
Charges Department of the offices of Land Registry, 
under the Land Charges Act, 1900. 

A rent-charge was formerly regarded as entire 
and indivisible, unlike the ordinary rent which 
could be apportioned , and the law was that if any 
part of the land, out of which a rent-charge issued, 
was released from the charge by the owner of the 
rent, either expressly or by implication, ail the rest 
of the land should also be released ; but it i9 now 
enacted that the release from a rent-charge of part 
of the hereditaments shall not extinguish the whole 
rent-charge, but shall operate only to bar the right 
to recover any part of the rent-charge out of the 
hereditaments 'released. The Board of Agriculture 
may now apportion rent# of \ very kind on the 
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application of any persons interested in the lands 
and rent. 

Rent-charges may now be redeemed under the 
provisions of the Conveyancing Act, 1881. 

^ rent-charges aie incorporeal hereditament^ 
they are liable to escheat to the Crown as twi 
Intestates Estates Act, 1884, makes the law of 
escheat apply " to any estate or interest, whether 
legal or equitable in any incorporeal hereditaments, 
in the same manner as if the estate were a legal 
estate in corporeal hereditaments.’' ) 

Rent-charges are affected by the Statutes of 
Limitations of 1833 and 1874. The period of limita¬ 
tion of arrears of rent is six years It may be noted 
that the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, curtail the landlord's right of distress, in cases 
where the Act applies, to rents due one year before 
the raking of the distress 

Arrears of a rent-charge of the annual value of 
not more than /50 may be recovered in a county 
court. # 

A tithe rent-chaige is a charge on land sub¬ 
stituted by commutation for the tithe. Ihe com¬ 
mutation was effected by the Titlte Act, 1836, and 
subsequent Acts (See Annuity ) 

ANNULMENT OF ADJUDICATION.— (See Ad¬ 

judication Order ) 

ANTEDATE. -Tins signifies to wute a date upon 
a bill, cheque, pionnssorv note, letter, or othei 
document, earlier than that upon wlmh it is 
actually signed. 

A bill of exchange is not invalid by reason only 
that it is antedated Ihe date of the stamp upon 
an antedated bill may, therefore, be subsequent 
to the date of tlit* bill, and gi\e the bill the appeal- 
ance of not being m acuminate with the Stamp 
Act, 1891, which enact', that “ No bill of exchange 
shall be stamped with an impressed stamp after 
the execution thbreof ” 

ANTHRACENE. \ compound in the form of a 
white crystalline solid, which is obtained bv the 
distillation of coal t.u It was fust distovcied in 
1832. Its commercial \alne is vert 1, gre.it, as it is 
the source of ali/anne and similar colouring matters. 
Its chemical symbol is (',» H 10 

ANTHRACITE. — A species of stone coal, of the 
hardest and m&st dense kind, with a shining 
sufface. It is not readily ignited , but, when 
burning, it gives out great heat, and is almost 
free from smoke, flame, unci smell. Its combustion 
is comparatn elv slow, hence it is much used foi 
steam fuel and in furnaces It contains 90 per 
cent, of carbon # 

This coal is worked largely in South Wales and 
in parts of Germany, France, and Russia . but the 
largest fields worked at present are in Pennsylvania 
China is said to possess still vaster deposits. 

ANTIFEBRIN.— A colouiless crystalline solid, 
also known as Acctanilid It is a modern pioduct 
prepared from amlin, and is often used as a sub¬ 
stitute for quinine It has a pungent 1 .<stc, and is 
readily soluble in alcohol Its chemical symbol is 
CaH&NHCaH ,0. 

ANTIMONY.— A c rvstallinc metal of a bluish- 
white colour. Its principal oie is stibnite or 
sulphide of antimony. It occurs in Germany, 
Hungary, France, America, Great Britain, and 
Borneo, but the greater part of the wot Id’s pro¬ 
duction has, up to the present, been smelted in 
England. Metallic antimony is extremely brittle, 
and is easily reduced to powder. It*is chiefly valu¬ 
able for its allows, aad when fused with most 
/ • 


metals incr|ases their hardness. Type-metal and' 
Britannia metal contain a considerable quantity of 
antimony. It is used in many compounds, several 
of whiefi are valuable in medicine. One of the 
most important is tartar emetic, which is a deadly 
poison. > 

ANTIPYRIN. —A modern and formidable rival of 
quinine. It is mainly obtained from coal-tar pro¬ 
ducts, and is a white, crystalline, inodorous powder 
with a slightly bitter taste, and soluble in water. 
Its chief value is as a febrifuge, and it is also used 
in neuralgia and kindud ailments. Its chemical 1 
symbol is CjiHi»N*0 

ANTLERS. —Ihe outgiowths from the frontal 
bones of the deer family. 1 hey possess the chemical 
pioperties of true bone, and in their function are 
similar to horns Except in the case of the reindeer, 
antlers are restricted to the males They are shed 
periodic ally, and vary in size fiom small points to 
mge strut tures, whu h form a formidable weapon 
of defeme. Antlers aie used in their natural state 
as ornaments 

ANZAC. — 1 liia word is made up of the initial 
httns ol "Australia New Zealand Army Corps," 
and was toinrd about the time ol the action of the 
Dominion fortes at Gallipoli dining the Great War. 
As it seemed likely that the word would be abused 
thtough wholesale usage, an Att of Pailiament was 
passed in 1916, tailed the " Anzac ” (Restriction 
oi I rude Use of Word) At t, which piohibited its 
ust in t onnetlion with any trade, business, calling, 
oi piotession without the authority of a Setrelary 
ol Stat<\ given at the lequest of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia oi the Dominion 
ol New Zealand J he piovision of the statute is 
lehospt i rive 

APATI TE. —A nuncial mainly composed of 
native phosphate of lime mixed with chloride and 
lluoiidc of calc nun It is of a beautiful bluish-green 
t oltmr and crystalline in fonn. Its thief use is for 
manuring land, both animal and vegetable life 
being dependent on the existent e of apatite in the 
eaith’s (iust. Suite the decline in quality and 
quantity of Peruvian guano, the importance of 
apatite as a feitiliser has increased. Great Britain’s 
supplies come mainly fiom Norway anti North 
Amenta, partit ularly from Canada, where there is 
a vein 3 ft thick of pure sea-green apatite. 

AP0LL1NARIS WATER. -A favourite alkaline 
water obtained from the Apollinaris spring in the 
valley of the Ahr, in the Rhine piovinces, and dis- 
toveicd in 1851. It is largely impregnated with, 
carbonate of soda 

APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. I his weight is 
used by physicians anti chemists in dealing with 
picM-riplions In the Ihitish Phaimacopoeia, 
howevci, the avoirdupois weight is used 

\PPEAL. T his is th«* nght which is enjoyed by 
any litigant, with a few exceptions, of obtaining a 
fuithei consideration or a re-hearing of Ins case 
when In is dissatisfied with the judgment of the 
t ourt before which his action has been heard. 
Generally speaking, except in the tase of criminal 
appeals, the appeal must be upon a point of law 
alone When the question is tjne of fact alone, the 
finding of a judge or a jury is looked upon as final, 
unless it t an be cleaily shown, under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, that the decision was one at 
which no reasonable man or reasonable body of 
men could have arrived, • 

Ihe Hofls? of Lords is the highest Court oi 
• • 
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Appeal, and for judicial purposes it was consti¬ 
tuted in its present form by the Appellate Jurisdic¬ 
tion Acts of 1876, 1887, and 1913. The constitu¬ 
tional right of all peers to sit in judgment, which 
is derived from most ancient times, has not been 
taken away ; but it is an unwritten law that none 
but the most experienced lawyers shall take pact 
m any of its legal duties. The last time this right 
was exercised was by Lord Denman in 1883. 
The Lord Chancellor and any ex-chancellors sit 
as a matter of course ; but for the prompt 
despatch of business six Lords of Appeal, called 
also Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, are appointed, 
and they are made life peers with the rank of 
baron. Since appeals to the House of Lords coine 
from ailjparts of the United Kingdom, it is the 
practice to take one Lord of Appeal at least 
<from each of the countries of England, Scotland, 
.and Ireland, so that his services may be utilised 
whenever a question arises which affects the 
particular law of his own country No appeal can 
be heard unless there arc at least three Lords of 
Appeal present, and for this purpose a Lord of 
Appeal includes not only the persons already 
mentioned, but also any other peer who has held 
high judicial office. With the rare exception of an 
appeal from the Court of Criminal Appeal [infra), 
all appeals to the House of Lords are connected 
with civil matters and go duect from the Court 
■of Appeal in England, the Court of Session in Scot¬ 
land, and the Court of Appeal m Ireland. The tunc 
for instituting an appeal is now six months from 
the date of the decree or order, or judgment 
appealed from, though this period may be extended 
in exceptional cases, *.g., the infancy or lunacy 
■of one of the parties The pro :edute is highly 
technical, and cannot be discussed here. The sub¬ 
stantial difficulty, however, is the expense, as a 
deposit of £200, or a bond for that amount, must 
be forthcoming before an appeal can be entered 
upon by way of security for costs to be incurred. 
Tnis is in addition to a recognisance to the amount 
of £500. The House of Lords is bound by its own 
judgments, and the only means of reversal is an 
Act of Parliament. If an even number of Lords 
of Appeal are sitting, and the House is equally 
divided, the judgment of the court from which 
the appeal is made stands good, and each party 
must pay its own < osts. In cases of extreme 
importance, a litigant may be allowed to sue in 
formd pauperis [qv.). 

The Privy Council, or, rather, the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, is the Court of Appeal 
in certain ecclesiastical cases, and also in cases 
arising under the Naval Prize Acts , but it is mainly 
concerned with appeals which come from dilfcrent 
parts of the British dominions, outside the United 
Kingdom. The right of appeal, whu h is almost 
exclusively upon civil matters, is not so general as 
that of the courts of the United Kingdom to the 
House of Lords, and some of the Dominions beyond 
the seas have recently placed restrictions upon the 
right of appeal. All Lords ol Appeal who arc Privy 
Councillors are members of the Judicial Committee, 
but in order to improve it for deliberative purposes, 
the committee has recently been strengthened by 
the inclusion of former Indian judges and judges 
who have held high judicial office either in the 
United Kingdom or in the self-governing dominions 
(not exceeding seven members in all), and twQ,other 
members of the Privy Council, if the Crown thinks 
fit to appoint them. In addition, in ch„ case of 
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ecclesiastical appeals, such archbishops and bishops 
as are members of the Privy Council have also a 
right to sit, biit only as assessors. They can advise, 
but cannot give judgment. Four members at least 
mi|st sit to hear an appeal, and they must |?e 
srfepally summoned for the purpose. Privy Council 
appeals, like those to the House of Lords, are highly 
te< hmcal in character, and the procedure laid down 
must be most strictly adhered to. Unlike the judg¬ 
ments of the House of Lords, the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee are not binding upon it in 
theory, though in practice they have generally the 
same weight. 

The Court of Appeal is a division of the High 
Court of Justice, having been constituted by the 
Judicature Act, 1873, and modified in certain 
details by subsequent legislation. The Lprd 
Chancellor is the head of the division, thoug^in 
ordinary times the Master of the Rolls is practically 
the President, his duties being now exclusively 
confined to thi^ work He is assisted by five Lords 
Justices. By the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1913, 
every Lord ot Appeal in Ordinary is e^offioexo an 
ordinary judge ot the Court ot Appeal. The Lord 
Chief Justice and the President of the Probate 
Division ate also ex-officio members of the Court, 
and when they sit there ea<h of them takes pre¬ 
cedence of the Master of the Rolls. By an Act 
passed in 1891 any ex-Lord Chancellor 13 entitled 
to sit, if requested to do so by the Lord Chancellor 
for the tunc being. Moreover, the Lord Chancellor 
may call upon any puisne judge of the High Court 
to assist in the work ot the Court of Appeal if he 
deems it necessaty to do so I he Court sits in 
divisions, each division consisting of three members 
for final appeals, and two for the hearing of inter¬ 
locutory matters [qv). On rare occasions, when 
it is a question of deciding an important point of 
law, the six regular members sit together. The 
Court hears appeals in civil cases mainly, these 
appeals <oming* from any of the three inferior 
divisions of the High Court—Chancery, King’s 
Bench and Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty, 
including the Divisional Couit of each of the 
last two divisions. It also hears appeals direct 
from the palatine courts [q v) of Lancaster i.nd 
Durham, and also from all courts having juris¬ 
diction in lunacy. ]£y statute appeals from 
county courts m cases arising out of the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Att, 1906, go to the Court 
of Appeal direct instead ol to the Divisional Court 
of the King’s Bern h Division, and questions 
of procedure and practice ar£ likewise sent direct 
from the judge m chambers No appeal from a 
Divisional Court of the King’s Bench Division will 
be entertained without leave There is a right of 
appeal from the Court of Appeal to the House of 
Lords without leave, except in those cases where 
leave has had to be obtained in order to bring the 
matter before the Court of Appeal The decisions 
of this Court .*re binding upon all inferior courts. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by 
an Act passed in 1907, and is (omposed of the 
Lord Chief Justice and eight judges of the King’s 
Bench Division. It is quite legal, however, for three 
judges to stt, but the number must always be an 
odd one, since the question in dispute is decided 
by the opinion of the majority. This court, unless 
otherwise directed, always sits in London Any 
person who has been convicted on indictment, i.e., 
at the Central Criminal Court, Assizes, or Quarter 
Sessions—there is no indictment $t petty sessions 
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—may appeal (o) against a conviction on any 
ground of appeal which involves a question of law- 
alone ; ( b) with the leave of the Cour# of Criminal 
Appeal, or upon the certificate of the judge before 
whom the case has been tried that the case is one 
fit fbr appeal, against a conviction on any grour^fl| 
of appeal which involves a question of fact alone, 
or a question of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the court to be a sufficient 
ground of appeal; (c) with the leave of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal against the sentence passed on 
conviction, unless the sentence is one fixed by law 
In exceptional cases, as already stated, an appeal 
may sometimes be made from the Court of Criminal 
Appeal to the House of Lords ; but in order that 
such an appeal may be brought, it is necessary lor 
the Attorney-General to give a certificate to the 

• eflect that the case is one involving some novel or 
important point of law, or is a matter of great 
public interest. 

A Divisional Court is a court of appellate juris¬ 
diction, and is composed of two or tlffce judges of 
the King's Bench Division. A Divisional Couit in 
Chancery 1 ^ practically unknown, but the two 
judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division occasionally sit together as a Divisional 
Court to hear appeals in Admiralty matters brought 
up from inferior courts, and also in appeals from 
justices or a magistrate under the Summaty 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895 In the 
King’s Bench Divisional Court appeals arc heard 
in cases which come up from the various county 
courts, and also from magisterial courts, with tin- 
exception of those appeals just noticed. As to 
appeals from county courts, these can only be 
heard, without the leave of the county court judge, 
af the subject-matter in dispute is of the value of 
£20 or upwards, and the appeal must be on a 
point of law alone and not of fact It has been 
proposed to extend this light of appeal, so that 
■questions of fact as well as of law be reviewed 
by the supenor tribunal and to reduce the limit 
of the amount at stake. There kas been a Bill 
before Parliament to this effect in various sessions 
during the last dc< ade, but so far it has failed to 
become law. But if it is a question of an injunction 
{q.v.), there is always a right of appeal without 
lea*e, no matte^how small may be the pecuniary 
interest involved. No appeal from a county 
court can go beyond the Divisional Court with¬ 
out special leave As already noticed, appeals 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908, go 
direct to the Court of Appeal and not to the 
Divisional Court. As to appeals from magisterial 
courts, these are always upon a point of law raised 
upon a case stated by the magistrate ; and here, 
as in county court appeals, there is no fuithcr 
appeal to the Court of Appeal without spec ml leave 
The Divisional Court is also the appellate tribunal 

• in all appeals alfccting the franchise, m matters of 
rating, etc., coming from quarter ses* -ns, and it 
also exercises jurisdiction over the inferior courts 
in connection with the administration of the law, 
•especially as to habeas corpus (q v.), mandamus (q v.), 
and certiorari {q v.). 

An appeal lies to quarter sessions, cither county 
■or borough, in many cases tned at petty sessions. 
This, however, is entirely governed by the provi¬ 
sions of the various Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 
To quarter sessions also appeals must be made, in 
the first instance, upon questions of rating. 

The law as to anpeals # is practically the same in 


England and Ireland, the House of Lords being the 
final tribunal. 

In Scotland, there is a division of the Court of 
Session, and the Inner House, which is composed 
of two parts, four judges to each, hears appeals 
from the Outer House, in which the Lords Ordinary 
sit. # It will be seen, therefore, that the Outer House 
corresponds, generally speaking, to the English ntst 
pnus courts, and the Inner House to the English 
Court of Appeal. From the Inner House of the 
Court of Session appeals go to the House of Lords. 
From the Scotch sheriff's court [qv.) t which 
resembles the English county court, there is a 
right of appeal to the Inner House of Session, when 
the amount involved is over ^50, but no appeal can 
go further without special leave. There are also 
other appeals of minor importance, but they need 
no notice here 

There is no Court of Criminal Appeal for Scotland 
or Ireland. 

APPEARANCE. —This is the legal term which 
signifies that the person who has been made the 
defendant in an action has signified his intention 
of contesting the plaintili’s claim, after having been 
served with a wilt {qv). Entering an appearance, 
as it is called, consists in the defendant’s delivering 
eithoi peisonallv oi thiough his soluitoi or agent, 
a document called a memoiandum of appearance 
at the central office of the Supreme Court or at a 
distuc t registry, as the <ase may be, within eight 
days of the service of the wnt. 'I he words upon 
the document are " Enter an appearance for A B 
in this action,” the title of the action, etc., being 
at the head, 'lhe memorandum must also contain 
the name of the defendant's soluitoi, if he is repre¬ 
sented by one Notice of the appearance is then 
given to the plaintiff, and the action pursues its 
ordinary couise (See Action.) The fee payable on 
entenng an appearance is 2s. 

APPLE. — lhe fruit of the cultivated varieties of 
the Pyrus tnalus, all of which have been derived 
from the wild or crab apple. It is now grown in 
temperate climates throughout the world, and 
there arc nearly 2,000 varieties, the apple being 
the most widely distributed of all fruit trees. 
Besides being used for dessert, the apple is valu¬ 
able for the manufacture of < ider. The malic acid 
it contains is used for medicinal purposes, and also 
for the manufacture in Switzerland of a vinegar 
and a spirit. In England the cultivation of the 
apple is mainly carried on in the West. The chief 
importations come from Europe and North America. 
From America come Baldwins, Greenings, Russets, 
Newtown Pippins, and also a coreless and seedless 
vanety, first imported in 1905 fiom Colorado 
Tasmania is also developing an important export 
trade in apples The wood of the tree is hard, 
durable, and fine-grained, and the bark contains a 
yellow dye. 

APPLICATION FORM.- -(See Applicauon for 
Shares) 

APPLICATION FOR SHARES. — Whenever 
shares in a joint stock company are offered to the 
public for subscription, a form of application is 
usually attached to the prospectus, and this is the 
fonti which is to be filled up when an application 
for shares is made. 'Lhe form is then sent to the 
company or to the company’s bankers, and if the 
application is successful, a letter of allotment (q v ) 
is sent t<j the applicant in due course. An applica¬ 
tion for shares may be made legally by wor{J of 
mouth, but* «*i practice this never happens. All 
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the rules applicable to simple contract^ such as 
o tier and acceptance, etc., hold good with respect 
to the application for and the allotment of shares. 

The form of application is generally something 
like the following— 

THE X Y COMPANY, LIMITED. ’ 
Issue of 10,000 /l Preference Shares. 

Form of Application 
To the Directors of 

The X Y Company, Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

I have this day paid to your bankers the sum 

of . being the required deposit of . 

shillings per share on .... five per cent Cumu¬ 
lative Preference Shares m your Company, which 
/ desire you to allot to me, or any less number, 
upon the terms and conditions of the Prospectus 

under date of .. and I hereby agree to 

accept such allotment of shares subject to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company 

Name (in full) . 

Address (in full) . .... 


Profession or Occupation . 

Usual Signature . 

(It will be seen, if icference is made to any 
prospectus, that shares are invariably payable bv 
instalments, so much on application, so much on 
allotment, and the remainder in various ways and 
under vauous conditions) This letter of applica¬ 
tion is an offer to take shares It is of no avail 
unless it actually reaches the company, as if, for 
example, it is lost in the post. Like any other 
offer, it may be revoked before acceptance, and 
where the post is used as the agent of the paities, 
the applicant for shares being the fust to use the 
post in the transaction, and, therefore, having 
chosen it as his own agent, a ievocation is in 
plenty of time, even though an allotment has been 
actually made, if su< h revocation does, in fact, 
reach the company before the letter of allotment 
is posted. 

Attached to the application form is usually a 
form of receipt to be filled up by the banker when 
the money is paid— 

Receipt for Payment on Application. 

Reuived the day of Id 

of on account of the X V Company. 

Limited, the sum of f being ptr 

shaie, payable on application for shares 

of 1,1 each in the ab<.rve-named Company 
For A and />’ Hank, Ltd 
l Stamp 

N B- 1 his hall, it hen receipted, must be pre- 
sirved by the ••hart holder, to be exchanged m due 
(ourse for the share urtifcaU 

APPLICATION MONEY.- I’lie sum of inonev 
sent, to a company when an application foi slimes 
is made 

APPOINTMENT, -fber Pow t ks ) 
APPORTIONMENT.— A dividing of a whole into 
equal or unequal parts, in pioportion to the claims 
of more than one person interested. The void is 
derived from the Latin woid portio. i e , a part of 
the whole, and apportionment means U division of 


a rent, commdfc, etc., or a making it into parts. 
Apportionment may be in respect of either (1) time, 
or (2) estate. \s to time at common law, rents and 
all payments at fixed periods in the nature of income, 
except interest on money lent, were not apportion- 
a^if, e.g., where a tenant for life had demised pre¬ 
mises, reserving rent quarterly, and died between 
two rent days, no rent was due from the tenant to 
anyone from the last rent day till the date of the 
death of the tenant for life. 

The principle of the Apportionment Acts is to 
presume that rents and all payments at a fixed date 
accrue from day to day In 1738 an Act was passed 
apportioning rent between the legal personal repre¬ 
sentatives of a deceased tenant for life, and the per¬ 
son succeeding in remainder; and now by the 
Apportionment Act, 1870, all rents, annuities, 
dividends, and other periodical payments in the 
nature of income are to be considered as accruing 
de die in diem, i e., from day to day, and to be 
apportionablc in respect of time accordingly. But 
it is provided tnat the apportioned part of such rent, 
etc , shall only be payable or recoverable,^ case of a 
continuing payment, when the entire portion of 
which it forms part becomes payable ; and in the 
i ase of a payment determined by re-entry, death, or 
otherwise, only when the next entire portion would 
have been payable if it had not so determined. Also, 
that persons are to have the same remedies for 
recovering such apportioned parts as for the entire 
poitions, though tenants are not to be resorted to 
for the apportioned parts specifically, their recovery 
being enforceable against the heir or other person 
who, if the rent had not been appot tionable, would 
have been entitled to recover it in its entirety. The 
A< t applies to payments which are not made under 
any instrument in writing, but not to any case 
where the Act is cxpiessly excluded by agreement 
to that effect; nor docs it make any yeaily sums 
made payable in policies of assuiancc liable to 
apportionment . The Ad has affected two classes of 
cases: (1) Apportionments of rent due under a 
lease wheie a change in the right to receive has 
o< iurred between the dotes arranged for payment; 
(2) appoi tionments of income between the peisonal 
representatives of limited owneis and remainder¬ 
men where the limited interest has deteimined 
between the dates when,the income became due. •' 

As to (1), it has been*held since the Act of 1870 
that, although formerly where a tenancy was deter¬ 
mined during a quarter, no rent for the quarter was 
payable m the absence of an arrangement to that 
effect, now an amount in propottion to the time of 
actual occupation is recoverable from the tenant 
unless the determination has been due to a wrongful 
act or default on the p<ut of the landlord It has 
also been dei ided that the Act apportions liabilities 
as well as lights, so that apparently if a tenant 
assigns his interest during the quarter, the assignor 
will only be liable when the quarter day arrives for 
lent apportioned fiom the date of the assignment 
to him Where, howevei, rent is payable in advance, 
the At t docs not apply As regards (2), an effect of 
the Act is that all dividends paid by public com¬ 
panies, whether paid at fixed periods or not, are to 
be apportioned unless it is shown that the payment 
is m reality a payment of capital, having regard 
especially to the poweis and intentions of the com¬ 
pany distributing the money. 

An example of equitable apportionment occurs in 
tlic execution o( tiusts, e.g , where a fund Is rever¬ 
sionary or its payment is deferred* it is apportioned 
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a a between persons entitled to incofWe and those 
entitled to capital. 

As to apportionment in respect of e^ate, there is 
an apportionment at common law of the rent pay¬ 
able by a tenant m cases where it is inequitable, 
that the whole of it should be paid by the tenant | 
e.g., where part of the demised premises are destroyed 
by irruption of the sea or other natural causes. 
Cases also arise where it is unjust that the whole of 
the rent should be paid to a single person, and this 
position may be created either by the act bf the 
parties or by the act of law. If a lessee is under 
the title of the superior landlotd evicted from, or 
otherwise forfeits or surrenders a part of, the 
demised premises, from every part of which the 
rent is said to issue, he becomes liable to pay only 
a rei^t proportioned to the amount retained ; while 
• where the reversioner assigns part of the demised 
prenftses, the assignee is entitled to an apportioned 
part of the rent incident to the ieversion, though 
neither the assignor nor the assignee can compel the 
lessee without his consent to agree to tne apportion¬ 
ment, unless the apportionment is made by a jury. 
Formerly thl assignee of a portion of the demised 
premises could not re-enter for the breach of a con¬ 
dition in the lease, because a condition of re-entry 
could not bo apportioned by the act of a party, 
but it was provided by the Law of Property Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1859, that whcie the reversion upon a 
lease is severed, and the lent is legally appoi tioned, 
the assignee of each pait of the reversion shall, in 
respect of the apportioned lent allotted to him, be 
entitled to the benefit of all conditions of re-entry 
for non-payment of the original rent , whilst as 
regards leases made after the year 1881, the result 
of the Conveyancing Act of that year is to appor¬ 
tion all conditions which by their nature are capable 
of being apportioned, and which previously ran 
with the unapportioned revnsion Where by an 
act of law a demise becomes ineffective as regards 
the whole of the premises, but effective as to a 
part, rent is apportioned as regards the pait as to 
which the demise is good. There are also several 
Acts which make provision for apportionment when 
parts of land demised or subject to a charge are 
taker* for public purposes, e g ., the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1845 

A contract is Said to be anpottionable when the 
different acts necessary to be performed under it 
are so distinct that if one of the acts is performed 
without the others, the paity who performs that 
act is entitled to enforce the contract pro tanto 
against the other party to the contract, eg, if A 
contracts to sell a motor-car to 13 for a fixed puce, 
and to keep it in proper order for a yeaily sum, 

A has the right to recover the price of the car as 
soon as he delivers it, and he need not wait until 
he has performed the other part of the agi cement. 

APPRAISE. —To set a price upon anything, with 
a view to sale or otherwise. (See Appraisement.) 

APPRAISEMENT. —The literal meafl'ng of this 
word is setting a price or a value upon anything 
with a view to its sale or otherwise. 

On an appraisement or valuation there is a duty 
payable as follows, under the Stamp Act, 1891 — 

** Appraisement or Valuation of any property, 
or of any interest therein, or of the annual value 
thereof, or of any dilapidations, or of any repairs 
wanted, or of the materials and labour used or 
to be used in any building, or of /my artificers’ 
work whatsoever. 
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15 

0 
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l 

0 
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Exemptions (1) Appraisement or valuation 
made for, and for the information of, one party 
only, and not being in any manner obligatory as 
between paities either by agreement or operation 
of law. 

" (2) Appraisement or valuation made in pur¬ 
suant e of the oidet of any Court of Admiralty, or 
of any Court of Appeal, bom a judgment of any 
Court of Admnalty. 

” (3) Appiaisement or valuation of property 
of a deceased person made for the information 
of an executor or other person leqmrcd to deliver 
m England or Iieland an affidavit, or to record 
in any commissary court in Scotland an inventory 
of the estate of such deceased person. 

“ (4) Appraisement or valuation of any pro¬ 
perty made for the purpose of asteitaining the 
legacy or succession or account duty payable in 
respect thereof.” 

Set tion 24 of the same Act provides— 

“ (1) Eveiy appraiser, by whom an appraise¬ 
ment or valuation chargeable with stamp duty is 
made, shall, within fourteen days after the making 
thereof, wnte out the same, in words and figures, 
showing the full amount thereof, upon duly 
stamped material, and if he neglects or omits to 
do so, or in any other manner discloses the 
amount of the appraisement or valuation, he 
shall incur a fine of fifty pounds. 

“ (2) Every jx*rson who receives from any 
appi aiser, or pays for the making of, any such 
appraisement or valuation, shall, unless the same 
be wiitten out and stamped as aforesaid, incur a 
fine of twenty pounds.” 

APPRAISER. -A person who is employed to 
appraise or value pioperty, and who is duly licensed 
for that purpose, I he li< <'nce duty is £2 j)er annum. 
Any person who acts os appraiser without being 
duly licensed is liable to a penalty of £50. 

APPRENTICES. -Statesmen and merchants alike 
deplore the decay of the apprenticeship system in 
the United Kingdom. There is no kind of manual 
work which can be well done unless young people 
of both sexes are carefully taught by skilled work¬ 
men and workwomen, so that, in lime, the young 
may take the place of the old, and the arts and 
(rafts may continue to flourish. In the Middle Ages 
a long apprenticeship was required all over Europe. 
The quality of the work then done was so good 
that specimens of it are preserved m the principal 
mustums of Europe for us to gaze upon and to 
admire. 

All arts and crafts were united into guilds; the 
master workmen in those guilds were the teachers, 
and the apprentices were the learners. The term 
of apprenticeship was seven years, and apprentice¬ 
ship was c&nfpulsory. Nowadays the period of 
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learning a trade is much shorter, and it is not com¬ 
pulsory , but it is still general to be apprenticed in 
many professions and trades. Doctors, lawyers, 
archite* ts, and those in many other learned pro¬ 
fessions cannot enter upon their duties without a 
long and costly apprenticeship. 

An apprentice is generally under the ag<* of 
twenty-one, and, m the ordinary way, cannot bind 
himself by contra< t Ho is allowed to bind himself 
as an apprentice, however, because, in the view of 
the law, such a contract is for the young person’s 
benefit, 'lhe <ontra<t of apprenticeship is entered 
into by a solemn deed called an indenture, or it 
may be by a simple c ontract in wi iting A piemium 
is often paid to the employer, cspei uilly m the 
higher btant lies of tiatle Sometimes the employer 
provides the appientn e with bo.ud, lodging, and 
medu me, and sometimes not Modem employers 
rightly consider that a youth or a young gul ought 
not to be without po< ket rnomy (luting the years 
they are learning their trade, and it often happens, 
in consequence, that the premium paid for appren¬ 
ticeship is returned to tin* appirntne in the foim 
of a small weekly sum In ru.un trades the apprr n- 
tice is now taken without a premium, and the 
master entourages the leaiuoi with a small weekly 
wage staiting from the very beginning of the 
apprenticeship. 

'Ihc contra« t is put an end to naturally when the 
term of appienln eship has expired, or by the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the maslei, or by death, ot bv mutual 
consent. 

Appientn e is defined by Munav’s “ English l)u- 
tionary " as a learner of a < tail, one who is bound 
by legal agreement to seiyo an employer in the 
exercise of some handicraft, ait, tiade, or piofcs- 
sion, foi a (or tain number of years, with a view to 
learn its details and duties, m which the employer 
is reupiorally bound to instruct him (Er apprendre , 
to learn). 

Watermen, whenymen, or lightermen must not 
take an apprentice unless the employer has a house 
or tenement in which to lodge such appientn e 
The full sum ol money received ot paid or contracted 
for must be entered in the uulenlmes 

Indentures, lhe word "indentures” has a his¬ 
torical origin. When two parties made a solemn 
agreement in writing, and each paity desued to 
have a wntten pi oof of it, it was customary to cut 
the document m two, not in a straight line, but m 
a zigzag line, thus : -VWV . so that the cut roughly 
resembled a tooth (Lat dens, a tooth), heme the 
word " indenture ” One party kept one poitionol 
the document, the other kept the other When the 
two paits of the doc ument were bt ought together by 
the parties who owned the sepatate portions, and 
these parts were found to lit, that was sufficient 
proof that the two parts made up the legal docu¬ 
ment. No doi ument was ever indented exactly 
like another document Nowadays, the indentures 
of an apprentice are not made in this form, but may 
consist of only one deed 'there is generally a wavy 
line, or a wavy edge, put upon the modem inden¬ 
tures, but this is a mere reminder of the ancient 
practice of indenting the documents m the ,way 
here described. 

A statute passed m the eighth year of Queen 
Anne deals with the indentures of clerks, appren¬ 
tices, and servants. The indentures shall bear date 
upon the day ot signing, sealing, or other execution 
of che same. The indentures mu^t be,stamped 
within tluee months fiom the clay or making, if 


made withift C 50 miles of the metropolis, and tf 
beyond that^ distance the stamping must take place 
within six months 

The indentures of any apprentice who is put out 
at the common or public charge of any parisfy do 
Inot require stamping. By an Act passed in the 
reign of Henry Mil it is clear that " prentesis ” 
were often defrauded by their masters, and " exac- 
cyons ” were made upon them Several statutes 
(ontain provisions foi the binding as apprentu es 
of jnafiper <.luldron. 

rarish Apprentices. This binding may be done by 
the parish authority without indentures If the 
master dies befoic the apprentice has served lus 
term, the apprentice may continue with the master's 
successor, if the justices appiovc Overseers must 
keep a book for cnteimg tlu* name of every appren- 
tu v bound by them According to the statutes, the 
filend of the apprentu e, whenever he was oppressed, 
was to be the justice ot the* peace In 1851 guardians 
and ovetsoer* weie iequind to visit the appientices 
whom they had bound to employers 'Lhe indentures 
of boys bound foi service at sea weyj to be wit¬ 
nessed by two jifstices Befoic a ship was about to 
set sail for foreign parts, the statute required that 
tlu* apprentices and then indentmes were to be 
bt ought before the shipping master Where mastets 
llltreated their apprentices, 01 failed to provide them 
with sufficient food, power was given to the guardians 
and oveiseers 1o piosecute 
The Master’s Duty. 'lhe Conspita< y and Protec¬ 
tion of Piopeity At t, 1875, contains a section which 
must be quoted at length— 

"While a master being legally liable to pio- 
vide for his sonant or appientn e neiessaiy food, 
clothing, medical aid, or lodging, wilfully and 
without iawlul excuse ictuses <n neglects to pro¬ 
vide the same whetebv the health of the servant 
or apprentice is oi is likely to bo seuously or per¬ 
manently ipjuied, he shall on summary convic¬ 
tion, be liable either to pay a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing ;£2(), oi to be impi isoned for a term not 
exceeding six months, with oi without hard 
labout 

Sea-fishing Apprentices. All indentures of 
apprenticeship t<> the sca-lishing^servue, and .ill 
agieements with buys under Mxleeu years of‘‘age 
with respect to such sen no, shall he entered into 
before a superintendent ot a mercantile maiine 
office, who, befoic allowing tin* same to be com¬ 
pleted, shall satisfy himself that the indenture or 
agreement complies with ;)11 the leqmrements of 
the statute, and that the master to whom the boy 
is bound is a tit poison foi the purpose, and that 
the boy is not under thnteen years of age, and is 
of sufficient health and strength, and that the 
nearest i datums of the boy or his guardian assent 
to the boy’s being appientn ed. and to the stipula¬ 
tions m the indentuie or agi cement, and shall make ' 
and sign an indoisement that he is so satisfied on 
the indentuie or agreement 

Where the* nearest relations oi guardian cannot 
leadily be found, oi aie not known, the super¬ 
intendent shall act as guardian foi the occasion, 
and State m the said indorsement that he has so 
acted All such indentures oi agieements shall be 
in tupheate , one to be kept by the master, one 
by' the boy, and one by the supeuntendent This 
indenture must be in a form provided by statute. 
No boy under thirteen shall enter Into such 
indenture 
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Anyone receiving money for Inndifyf an apj>i en¬ 
tice commits a crime, and will be punished acooid- 
ingly The indenture is void if it is not*enteicd into 
before a superintendent of meicantile man no No 
boy may be taken on the sea-fishing sei \ n e loi ^ 
longer period than one day unless such boy is dujv 
bound by indenture. Bowel is given to the men an 
tile marine supeimtendent to take all piopei steps 
to enforce the claims of am* apprentice undei one 
of these indentures The hums for the mdentuxs 
will be supplied to the supeimtendents bv the Boat el 
of Trade, and the supei mtendents will be c unboiled 
by the Hoaid ol iiadc* Guatdians and o\eisec is <>i 
the pooi must appicntiec* bo\ s to the sea-tishmg 
sei vice only in this wav 

If an appientu t* to the sea fishing s< i v i. e <l< s<m i-,, 
he is,liable to lose the clothes he lias lett on boatd. 
the wages due to him, as well us to pav loi the sub 
stitufb appointed m his pla e to the- extent «>t the* 
higher wages paid to the substitute 1 he following 
are also offences against discipline, foi which fines 
are inflicted : Negle<,t or lelusal to pi^oeesd to sc j, 
absence without leave, (putting the boat before she 
is placed m security, disobedient • and neglect of 
duty '1 he following ate cnun's loi which impnson- 
ment may be liillu ted : Assaults, conspning with 
others to disobey or neglei t ciut% , wiMul damage to 
boat or stores, anti smuggling 

All clothes, other personal propel tv, and wages 
which are hufelled owing to deseitioii, will be 
applied to compensate the skipper 01 owner for the 
loss he has sulteied In addition to an\* punish¬ 
ment which the court mav onlei loi deseitioii, tin 
desr»iter may be* tuithei oideiecl to retuin to hi-, 
boat 

Apprenticeship to the Sea Sen ire. Bv the Mn- 

chant Shipping Act, 18TJ, piousiou is made' loi 
apprent ic e-'iup to the* sc a suvie'c, snpmntmdc'nl > 
shall give every assutaiue to pc isons dcsitcms of 
apprenticing bovs, and shall be allowed to clutge 
fees fixed by the Bo u d of 1 1 ade Spt ,ial pi u\ i~»u»n ■> 
are made for the appientu ednp of paupei -> m ('.i c at 
Britain and Ireland A pauper < ppienti e must 
execute (sign, seal, and iIHimi) his nitlcniuit, .is 
must also tin pi mui to whom he is bound, in tin* 
prose c<‘of two pistu c s ot ihc' pcac i 'I he p.dn os 
must make sure that the boy consents to be bound, 
th.ft he is twclve’years old, tl^at he- is sluing enough 
to go to sea, and that his master is a pioper poison 
to have charge of him 

1 he indenluie of apprentu ( ship to the sea sei vice 
is made out m two paits, and is free iiom stamp 
duty If the indcntuie is .isagned oi cam c He'd, cm 
if the apprentice 1 dies or tie soils, the fact iiiud be 
recordocl The Rcgisliar-General of Shipping and 
Seamen keeps one of the mdcntuies, lu- ictiuns 
the second to the master altet he has indoisc*d on 
it the f.u t that he has registered it Betoie the 
master of a ship sets sail foi a foreign port, lie nui->t 
produce his appientu o and the boy’s inch iituie, ami 
submit both to the 1 supei mtendent ot ti* poi t 1 he' 
name of the apprentice, the date of the indenture, 
the assignment (it anv), the names of the poits 
where the same have been registered, must all be 
entered on the agreement with the t row (1 he agice¬ 
ment with the crew must be entered into betwee n 
the master of every ship and every seaman ) 

The Board of Trade may supply licences to suit¬ 
able persons to supply apprentices for merchant 
ships. A heavy fine is exacted if the rules cone ermng 
these liceftccs are not obeyed apprentice is 

permitted to pay any fee to any person who may 


undertake Jo find lum suitable employment at 
sea 

i he agreement with the crew is in a form approved 
by the Board of Trade . it is first signed by the 
master, and then by the appi entice. The agreement 
states where the ship is going to, the length ot the 
voyage, the numbei ot the* new, the duties of the 
seaman, his wages, a list ot the piovisions supplied 
to each man Appi cut ices at va may send then 
wages to then lelatives o, blends by means ol sea* 
men’s money oideis, which c an be obtained fiom 
the pent supciinlendent \n appientu t-’s right to 
his wage-, and ]>iovisunis begins ,is stum as lie starts 
wtuk, oi wilt'll the agieenunt states that the light 
is to begin lvelus.il to wink at an\ tune means loss 
ot w ages It an appi * lit u e has be ell c on \ ic ted of an 
.•Heine; m the' ionise <>t a \o\agr, the master may 
deduct Iiom his wages a sum m-f t'\c ec'diilg (li 
towai ds tin* c ost ol t lu* 11 m \n turn 11 an appi entu e 
cannot get his wages wlun they become due, he 
must go to the- in.igistiate s inaiest to tin' spot 
wliete lie take", ins disc haiee, and they will look 
alter his i iglits foi tliwith 1 he c oui t may cause an 
appientu e’s t unti.n t (mduitme) to be bioken with 
anv maslei it it set's a good tease mi lot doing so. 

It an apprentice dtes on a vov.uu', the liiastei 
must take c hai ge ol lus piopeity, and sell it, if 
necessaiv, and must make a pioper entiy in the 
log-book ot the propeity ol the deceased, whether 
goods, mom v, or wage's due 1 he enliv in the log¬ 
book must be witnessed by a uienilxi of the ciew. 
\ s soon as the master tom lus a peat outside the 
l uited Kingdom, he must lepoit the death of the 
appientu e to the Bntish Consul.it ollu'ei, or to the 
otm < i ol Customs, and must state what piopeity 
the deceased leit behind him When the master 
ai lives at a poi L ol the United Kingdom, he must 
hand tin 1 piopeity ot the; deceased apprentice to 
the supei mtendent of the poi t If an apprentice 
dies abioad and leaves piopeilv and money on land 
ulieic lu* dies, the Biitish Coii'.uku oflicci must take 
chaige ot am 1 sell scull pmpertv. if he thinks it 
ad\ is.ibh' If anv appientu c dies within the United 
Kingdom, any piopeity oi money due to such 
apprentice must be paid to the supei mtendent of 
the pen t when- the appu ntu e should be discharged. 

I he piopeity ol the' deceased appi enlue must be 
handed ovei to his legal peiMMial iepi csentative 
(lus father, mothei, guaidian, oi other person 
pi opet ly < ntitled) 

In the- case ol a deceased appientu c having left 
a will, it must be m willing, and must have been 
signed <n ac knowledged l>\ the dec eased in the pre¬ 
sence' ol the madci oi mate 111 *' will must be wit¬ 
nessed by the master cm mate If the will was not 
made* on bom <1 ship, it must be witnessed by two 
pel sons, (Mie of whom must be a supei mtendent, oi 
a nunistei of leligion, or a justice, oi a Bntish Con¬ 
sular olfiui, r an olluei ol Customs, If an appren¬ 
tice i. discharged iiom his ship in a fomgn countiy, 
the mustci must give lmn a certificate of discharge 
m a foi in appiovcd bv the Boaid of 1 1 ade In addi¬ 
tion to this, lus wages must be paid, and employ¬ 
ment must be found foi him in a homeward-bound 
ship, or he must be provided with a passage home. 
It iTanusdemeanoui (dime) tor a master wiongfully 
to forte an apprentice on shotci in a fomgn land. 
Where the master l.iwlullv leaves the apprentice 
behind, the fact must be mtloised on the agreement 
with theyuow, and the sane tion of any ot the follow¬ 
ing must be obtained: A superintendent, or,the 
thief otticc'i* iff Customs, oi the Bntish Consular 
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officer, or two resident merchants, or ^>ne, if there without h\, f master’s leave ; he must not haunt 
be not two there. taverns nor play-houses ; but in all things he shall 

Full particulars of what wages are due to the serve his master as a faithful apprentice ought, 
apprentice must be delivered to any of the persons The promises which the master made in return for 
named above. The wages must be paid tQ the the above covenants by the apprentice were : To 

apprentice, if he is left behind in one of His Majesty's *tcach the apprentice by the best means he cin in 

possessions ; if elsewhere, to the British Consular Uie same art which the master uses, and to provide 
officer. the apprentice during the term with board, lodging, 

Apprentices to the sea service who are in distress washing, and all other nccessanes. 
will be sent home at the expense of the Board of Compensation for Injury. The .benefits of the 
Trade, under the following circumstances : Dis- Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, are extended 

charged, left behind abroad, shipwrecked. The to all apprentices, so that if in any employment 

master of every British ship is bound to take them personal injury happens to any apprentice, the 

aboard and care for them. He receives a certificate master or employer will be liable to pay compensa- 

from the authority who puts the apprentice on tion The accident must arise out of the employ- 

board. If an apprentice receives a hurt or injury in ment and in course of it, and the apprentice must 

the service of tne ship, all expenses arising there- have been disabled for at least one week. If the 

from must be paid by the owner without any deduc- injury is the result of the serious and wilful mis-< 

tion from the wages due. An apprentice has the conduct of the apprentice, no compensation foil be 

right to make a complaint against the master or allowed unless the injury results in permanent dis- 

any of the crew at the first convenient place at ablement or death. This Act applies to apprentices 

which the ship stops. Lodging-house keepers are to the sea r service and to apprentices to the 

fined if they overcharge an apprentice This sum- sea-fishing service. 

mary by no means exhausts the provisos of the Remedies. in case of difficulties under an 

Merchant Shipping Act in ielation to apprentices. apprenticeship contract, it is generally possible to 

For further information, the Act itself must settle the same by appearing before a court of 

be consulted upon such subjects as discipline, summary jurisdiction. But it is quite possible, 

registration, death, and disputes. under special circumstances, for proceedings to be 

Bankruptcy ot Master. 13y Se* tion 34 of the taken for breach of contract in the High Court 

Bankruptcy Act, 1914, it is piovnled that if the or the county court, according to the nature of 

mastei of the apprentu e or articled dork becomes the case and the matters involved, 

a bankrupt, such bankruptcy will annul the APPROPRIATED STAMPS. —By Section 10 of 
indentures, and the trustee m bankruptcy may the Stamp Act, 1891 :— 

allot out of the bankrupt’s estate such a sum of " (1) A stamp which by any word or words 

money for the use of the apprentice as the estate on the face of it is appropriated to any particular 

will bear. Regard will also be had to the amount description of instrument is not to be used, or, 

of premium paid on behalf of the apprentice. if used, is not to be available, for an instrument 

The Custom of the City of London. The custom of of any other description, 
the City of London in relation to apprentices dates “ (2) An instrument falling under the particular 

back into the dim past of English history. description to which any stamp is so appro- 

Edward III granted to the citizens of London the priated as.aforesaid is not to be deemed duly 

right of altering any privilege of theirs which had stamped, unless it is stamped with the stamp so 

become hard or defective by lapse of time This appropriated*” 

grant has been confirmed by Parliament. Accord- Appropriated stamps are used for— 

ingly, in 1889, an Act of the Common Council of the Bankruptcy, proof of debt. (Adhesive stamp.) 

City of London was passed dealing with the ancient Biokers’ contra* t notes. (Adhesive stamp.) 

London mode of binding apprentices, and altering Foreign bills, that is, bills and promissory notes 
that mode where it had become harsh or antiquated. diawn or made out of the Umtecf Kingdom except 

A covenant in the old form of indentures bound the such bills as arc payable on demand, at sight, or 

apprentice to a citizen of London to learn his art on presentation, for which a postage stamp is used ; 

for a term of seven years. This has been reduced to or at not exceeding three days after date or sight, 

a term of four years and upwards. The apprentice for which a postage stamp is the proper one to be 

was forbidden to contract matrimony ; this pro- used On cheques drawn abroad, the ordinary 

hibition has been now withdrawn. It was the impressed stamp is sufficient. (See Bill of 

master’s duty to find the apprentice in meat, drink, Exchange ) Foreign bill stamps arc adhesive, 

apparel, lodging, and all other nec cssaries. This Inland bills and promissory notes drawn or made 
covenant has now been omitted, and, in place of it, in the United Kingdom (except such as are pay- 

the master may pay the apprentice wages instead, able on demand, at sight, or on presentation, or 

if the parties mutually agree. In indoor apprentice- at not exceeding three days after date or sight, 

ships, the master may require the parent or guardian when a postage or impressed stamp may be 1 

of the apprentice to be a party to the indentures. used), ani the appropriated stamps must be 

Duties ot an Apprentice. The duties of an appren- impressed, 
tice are well set forth in the anuent indentures of APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. (See Profit 
the City of London : The apprentice must serve his Appropriation Account ) 

master faithfully, keep his secrets, gladly keep his APPROPRIATION ACT. —This is a special Act 
lawful commands, do no damage to his master^ nor passed annually, about the end of each session of 

allow others to do’ any. The apprentice shall not Parliament, giving authority for the payment of 

waste his master’s goods nor lend them to any per- public money for matters authorised during the 

son without leave ; he shall not play at cards, dice, session by the Legislature. 

tables, or any other unlawful games, ” whereby his APPROPRIATION OF PAYMENTS. —If a debtor 
sai^l master may have any loss.” He must not buy owes more than one debt to a particular creditor, 

or sell on his own account during hi^ apprenticeship and pays to the creditor^ sum of money which is 
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insufficient to liquidate the whole of the debts 
owing to that creditor, the money mult be appro¬ 
priated by the creditor in the following mannci— 

^1) To whichever debt the debtor desites, pro-* 
vided that the option is exen iscd at the time (A 
payment. 

(2) It no appiopnation is made by the debtor, 
the creditor is at liberty to exercise his own 
option at any time. 

(3) If there is a gencial running account 
between the parlies, there is a piesumption 
(though this piesumption may be lebutled) that 
the money paid has been appropi l.ited to the 
various items in the order of date. 

It jyill be seen, therefore, that if accounts aie of 
• long standing, this doc tune may allot t the Statutes 
of Limitation (q v ) 'I bus, if some of the debts are 
statute-barred, the creditor will desire to apply 
payments to the earliest debts, although more than 
six years old, whereas the debtot will probably 
desire the opposite course to be adopted 

These rules are known as the i les in Clayton's 
Case 

APRICOT. -A fruit of the plum kind obtained 
from dilfeicnt vaneties of the 1'runu s atmcmaca 
It is a native of China, but has long been cultivated 
in the Levant, and is now grown in many pails of 
the world The apru ot is about the size of a pe.it h, 
orange in colour, with a velvety skin and an 
aromatic llavour. It has a single stone t ontaimng 
a kernel, which may be either sweet or bitter, and 
from which prussic acid and (by distillation) the 
French eau de noyuux may be obtained 

lhe best known vaucties aie the Koyjl, 1 m key, 
Moorpark, and Breda '1 lit' candied species is 
impoitcd from the South of Fiance 

aqua FORTIS. -T he old name for nitm acid, 
and still applied commercially on account of its 
corrosive action on many substam es. 

AQUAMARINE. —A name that is sometimes 
given to the beryl on account c' its sea-green 
colour. Though it has almost the same chemical 
combination as the emerald, its commcicial value 
is considerably less. The best stones are obtained 
from Ceylon, but good ones aic also found in Brazil 
and* the Urals. ' 

AQUA REGIA. —A mixture of nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid in the proportions of one to two 
Its chief use is to dissolve gold and platinum The 
name (literally "royal water") was given to it 
because it alone would dissolve gold—the king ol 
metals. 

ARA. —The Italian name, under the Metuc 
system, for "are" ( qv.). 

ARABIA. —Arabia is a large peninsula to the 
south-west of Asia, being for the most part an 
elevated tableland. It is bounded on the west by 
"the Red Sea, which separates it from Africa; on 
the east by the Persian Gulf; on the ith by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the north by Syria. Its 
area is over 1,000,000 square miles, and its popula¬ 
tion is estimated at about 12,000,000. Once under 
the rule of Turkey, it is now split up in a remark¬ 
able fashion ; and the future ol tins land is not, 
at the time of going to press, fully decided. No 
doubt the British and the French influent e, ovei 
Aden and Oman respectively, will remain, and 
whenever a settlement is possible every etfoit will 
be made tb establish an orderly government , but 
it is a fact which has <o be acknowledged that 
much of the country is divided up between vauous 
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Bedouin tribes, and the unsettled naluro of any¬ 
thing m the shape of government must retard the 
commercial pi ogress of Arabia for many years 
to t orne 

Relief. As above stated, Arabia is an elevated 
tabfcland. and very little of the country, except 
perhaps in the interior, is under 1,500 ft. above 
the level of the sea. There are mountainous regions 
along the western coast and also in the south-east, 
some ot the heights icaching to about 10,000 ft. 
I he mountain mass of the peninsula of Sinai, in 
the north-west, is considerably lower. It is between 
the mountainous regions neai the coast and the; 
coast line itseli that the lei tile and best cultivated 
strips of land aie to be found Much ot the intenor, 
as far as it is known, is nothing but sandy desert 
Owing to the naluie ot the eountiy there aie 
practically no livers, and the few streams that 
exist are ol no common lal impottance 

Again, then; aie veiy tew lurbouis or inlets 
which can be utilised loi ti.ide pm poses. On the 
Red Sea (o.i <1 thae are numerous small islands 
and coral reels, lint it is mmecessaiy to notice any 
of the funnel except Perim, a Bntish possession 
neai the Stiait ol Bab-c 1-Mandeb, on which there 
is an unpoitant lighthouse, being at the entrance 
to the Red Sea. Aden is noticed elsewhere, and 
its haibour is excellent. there is also a good 
harbour at Muscat in Oman, but on the Persian 
Gulf there is nothing of nnpoitancc except the 
haibour ot the ptoposed terminus of the 

Bagdad rail wav 



[N B 1 Ins map must be taken to represent the 
conditio^ of alfairs at the elate ol the outbreak of 
the Gieat War in 1914. As above; slated, it will 
possibly b<• considerably alien'd before peace is 
nnallv established} • , 
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Climate. The climate varies greatly, being 
intensely hot in the interior and along the coast 
of the Red Sea—perhaps the hottest part of the 
world In the highlands the range of temperature 
is extreme, very hot in summer and intensely fold 
in winter. This is partly accounted for by tthc 
absence of ram for the gieater poition of the year 
In fac t, much of the peninsula may be termed a 
rainless desert, ram sometimes only falling at 
intervals of three or four years. This is due to the 
fact that the prevailing winds blow chiefly fiom the 
Sahara, and bring no moist me with them 

Vegetation. Collcc flourishes in Yemen, and 
along the coast, where the height vanes horn 
1,000 to 4,000 ft The date palm supplies the chief 
food of the inhabitants. In the interior the wandei- 
mg tribes are engaged in rennng flocks—< amels, 
horses, sheep, and goats—and these form the- staple 
of any kind of trade that can bo said to be carried 
on with them. 

Towns. The chief centres of population aie 
Medina and Mecca, both < loscly connec ted with the 
Mahometan religion, the foimer being the city tiom 
which the piophet fled and where he eventually 
died, and the latter the place of Ins bunal The 
seat of government, such as it is under Turkish 
rule, is at Jeddah, the port of Mecca. The port of 
Medina is Yetnho, about 250 miles north of Jeddah 
The so-called towns of lhc interior are of no 
common nil impoitanre 

Trade. The trade* of Aiabia is • hieflv dependent 
upon the pilgrims, especially those who visit Mecca, 
by way of Jeddah, for whom supplies have to be 
imported Amongst flit* exports may be enumerated 
camels, horses, sheep, hair, wool, in addition to 
laige quantities of coffee and dates. The impoits 
are mainly cotton goods, haidwate, and weapons 

ARAKIN. —The principal constituent of gum 
arabic, in which it occurs, mixed with lime and 
potash. ITv the addition of alcohol to a solution 
of gum arabic in water, the puic arabin is deposited 
in white flocks It contains large quantities of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydtogen, being similar to 
starch in its composition 

ARBITRAGE. —The term is a loench one*, and 
indicates the purchase or sale of sec unties on a 
foreign Stock Exchange against a < oi responding 
sale or purchase* on the home* Exchange'. 1 his, of 
course, ran only be done in the case of sec unties 
which arc of an inteinational chaiaeter, or aie af 
least quoted on one lmpoitant foreign Stock 
Exchange, as well as the home Stock hxchange 
With tlie growing internationalisation of finance, 
the number of these sccuuties is continually on the* 
increase, and as examples we need merely mention 
American Railroad Bonds and Stocks, which an* 
quoted in New York, London, Berlin, Frankfort, 
and Amsterdam , Russian Government Loans, 
which are dealt m on the* Stock Exchanges of 
Petrograd, Moscow, Pans, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and Geneva , Chinese* Government securi¬ 
ties, which arequote'd in London, Beilin, Fiankfoit, 
Brussels, and Pans, ]npam*xc Government securi¬ 
ties, which aie cpioted in Tokyo, Osaka, London, 
and Paris ; Mexican Government Loans, which are 
quoted in London, 1 Ams, Berlin, Frankfort, Amster¬ 
dam, and Geneva , Transvaal Gold Mining Shares, 
which are quoted in London and Pans 

In addition to these gtoups of se< uritirx, there 
arc ..also numetous important single companies 
whose shares ate quoted on two or mbiV important 
'Stock Exchange^, suth as those, if the Spies Petro- 
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leum Company and the Shell Transport Company, 
which are quoted m London and Paris ; the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Company, quoted in 
London and Brussels ; the De Beers Consolidated 
NJincs and the Rio Tinto Company, quoted in 
London and Pans—in fact, the list could be 
indefinitely extended 

Arbitrage transactions require very careful 
handling and quick action, and usually brokers in 
the ditfcrent centres are in close touch with each 
other, communicating from one to another the 
buying and selling prices of the different stocks 
from hour to hour. If, owing to local circum¬ 
stances, such as the offer of a large parcel, the price 
on one Stoi k Exchange temporarily falls to a point, 
whuli, after taking into account the < ost of trans¬ 
port and insurant e and the current late of extl^ngc, 4 
would allow of its re-sale at a profit on the foreign 
Sto< k Ex< liange, the arbitrage dealer buys in the 
centre whery the stock can be obtained cheaply, 
and thmugh his agent sells where a better price 
can be not The pi ice vanationv are very slight as 
a rule, but as tiattisac tions are oltcn in large quanti¬ 
ties, it is sometimes a lucrative business. lhe 
establishment of telephonic c oniimmicatioil be¬ 
tween London and Pans has, m a measure, limited 
arbitrage dealings, for it has tendered less likely a 
lengthy period of any appreciable difference in 
price between two centres. 

[N.IJ. 1 his article has lefcrento particulaily 
to the normal state of all airs pnor to the outbreak 
of the Great War m 1914 ] 

ARBITRATION. —The courts of law in this 
country ate open to anyone who seeks to enforce 
a legal right oi to obtain relief tiom or compensa¬ 
tion loi some infringement of lus legal rights by 
another, and any agreement which purports to 
oust entnelv the jurisdiction of the courts to settle 
dijferenc es and disputes between the parties thereto 
is illegal and void, as being against public polity ((/ v ) 
But an agreement m writing that no right of action 
shall ause bet5vc<*n the parties as lespeets the 
subject-matter of the agieemcnt, unless and until 
the question in dispute has been uibitiated upon 
by some mdiftctent pci son. is valid, and in a f,toper 
case* will be entcnced by the < <>ui G 01 d( nng a stay 
nl any l<*gal pic>< codings until the question has Ifbcn 
lehned to aibitiation Such an agreement is 
talk’d a submission to aibitiation It is a common 
stipulation in many written contracts, such as 
those with insuiamr companies, contiacts relating 
to building operations, and^oiitrac ts between per¬ 
sons engaged in particular Uadis, that any dispute 
arising thereunder shall not be made the subject of 
pi oi ceilings in the courts until the award of an 
arbitrator has been obtained thereon 'lhc person 
appointed to detei mine dittei en< es and disputes out 
ot < oui l is called the arbitrator the proceedings 
before him an arbitration, and Ins dec lsion an awaid. 

Chamb< r*> of Aibitiation have been instituted 
in London and othei laige common nil ccnties 
by the vaiious (Tuimbtrs of Commeicc, and many 
trade* oigamsations provide* a similar means ot 
settling disputes between then members, or for a 
moic smnmaiy icference ot the matter in clitler- 
ence to some person who is skilled in tile details 
of the paitnular trade or business. Arbitrations 
by eonxent aie* governed by the provisions of the 
Arbitr.ition Act, 1889 Arbitration may also take 
place by order of the High Court of Justice, which 
may order an a* tion, or any question of fact arising 
in ail actidn, to be referred fox trial to a special 
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referee or arbitrator agreed upon bVthe parties, 
or to an of final lefcree ( qv ), or ot^ei officer of 
the court. The report or award of the appointed 
person will have effect as the verdict of a jmy, 
unless set aside by the couit The court ha^ 
jurisdiction to order a refeience, (1) if all l\je 
parties concerned, who are not under some <Its- 
abditv, consent . (2) if the case requires any 

prolonged examination ot documents, 01 anv 
scientihc ot local investigation, which cannot in 
the opinion of the court or a judge conveniently be 
made be foie a jury or conducted by the court 
through its other oidinary officers, or (3) if the 
question in dispute consists wholly or m pait of 
matters of account. Any sm h icference is < (in¬ 
ducted in ace or dam e with the prescribed lules ot 
court, and, subjec t thereto, as the court or a judge 
ma^lirec t. The <ouit also lias powoi to older any 
question arising m an at tion to be refetred fot 
inquiry or repoit to anv official oi special referee, 
whose report may be adopted, wholly or partially, 
bv the court or a judge, but sut h references are not 
strictly arbitrations A criminal jirocceding cannot 
be telerred or be made the subject of an arbitration, 
though when an act lias been done which renders 
the peipctrator liable to be pioset uted, and also to a 
civil action for damages by the mjuied person, the 
amount of the damages to be paid may be lefencd 
to aibitration 

Ceitain Ac ts ul Parliament provide for the settle¬ 
ment of questions arising tlnieunder by aibitration, 
either at the option ol the patties concerned or 
quite independently of then consent Among the 
foimet aie ceitain disputes arising in connection 
with friendly societies, building societies, and the 
like* gaswoi ks, watei works, tiaimvays, i ail ways, 
telegiaplis, matins of public health and local 
government, and whc*ie tlu* compulsory purchase 
of land is autlioiised (see Comdi nsmion) , while 
the lattei tnainh icl.ite tc' disputes < onnec tc*<l with 
agiicultur.il holdings, fac tones, the housing of the* 
woiking classes, and workmen’s compensation (q v ) 
Most of these matters, howevet, aie scaicely within 
the scope of this wo r k, and regarding such arbitra¬ 
tion all that need lieie be 4 said is that the pro¬ 
visions lieiein set out as to aibitiation bv voliintaiv 
submission will .apply, except in so far as they .ire 
m> (insistent with oi ('\pic*s|\ negatived b\ the 
tei ms ot the spec lal Ac t 

The Submission. I r \e*rv vohmtaiv refemne out 
of couit must onginate in a submission, which is 
defined as being a wutt<n <igieem»*nt to submit 
present or futiue d it! cremes to arlntialion A 
submission is deemed to be liievoc able, except by 
leave of the court or a judge, unless a contraiy 
intention is expiessed theiun. It must be signed 
by oi on behalf ot the parties, and oxc ept in so far 
as it expiessiy negatives anv of them, will be 
deemccl to contain the following provisions — 

(a) If no other mode of referenc is provided 
the inference shall be to a single arbitrator 

(b) If the- reference is to two arlntratois, the* 
two arlntratois may appoint an umpite at any 
time within the period dunng which they have 
power to make an award 

(r) The arbitrators shall make then award in 
writing within thice months aftci entering on the 
reference, ot after having been called on to act 
by no^ce m wilting from any patty to the sub¬ 
mission, or on or before any late* day to which 
the arbitrators, by a ly writing signed by them, 


may from time to time enlarge the time for 
making the award. 

(d) If the aibitrators have allowed their time 
or extended time to expire without making an 
award, or have delivered to any party to the 
•Aibnussion, or to the umpire, a notice in writing, 
stating that they cannot agiec the umpire may 
forthwith enter on the lefeience in lieu of the 
arbitiators 

(e) The umpiie shall make his award within 
one month after the original oi extended time 
appointed foi making the awatd of the arbitrators 
has expueel, oi on cu before any later dav to 
which the umpite by any writing signed by him 
may from time to time enlatge the time for 
making his award 

(!) The pat ties to the reteieme, and all persons 
claiming through them tespet lively, shall, sub- 
jec t to any legal objec tion, submit to be examined 
bj the «ubitmtois cu umpire, cm oath oi alfuma- 
tion, in relation to the matters in dispute, and 
shall, subject as atoies.ud, pioduce belote the 
arbitrators oi uinjme, all books, deeds, papers, 
accounts, writings, and documents witlun their 
possession or powet respectively, which may be 
requned or called for, and do all other things 
which dunng the proceedings on the icference 
the .iibitt.ilois oi umpiie may lecpine 

(g) Ihe witnesses on the lelcience shall, if the 
aibitratois or umpiie thinks tit, be examined on 
oath or allmnalioii 

(h) Ihe awatd to be* made by the aibitratois 
oi umpite shall be final and binding on the pai ties 
and the persons c laiming unde i them i espec tively. 

(») The costs of the lefereme and award shall 
be m the discietion of the arbiti.itois oi umpire. 

A submission undei seal teepmes a IDs impiessed 
stamp , if umlei hand, a 6d stamp must be affixed 
or impiessed, unless the subject matter is under £5 
in value, when no stamp is irqmied (See also 
AoKKIMIN is ) 

Appointment of \rMtrator« or Umpires. The 

mrties may appoint anyone they please as aibi- 
t a tor oi aibiti atoi s, or as umpu e, eiihet by naming 
him cu them in the* submission, oi when tile differ¬ 
ence or dispute a uses feu icfeieiiec* Where a sub¬ 
mission piovides that the leterenee shall be to a 
single arbitiatoi, and all the parties do not, after 
ditfeiernes have aiisen, cone in in the appointment 
of an aibitiator, cu if an appointed arbitrator 
refuses to at t, cu is in< apable of ac ting, oi dies, and 
the submission docs nol show that it was intended 
that the vacancy should not be supplied, and the 
parties do not supply the vacancy , or wheic the; 
paibcs oi t wo arbitiators ate .it hbeity to apjioint 
an umpiie or thud aibitiator, and do not appoint 
hun, or wh l ’ie an appointed umpire or thud 
arbitiator n fuses to act, or is incapable °f acting, 
or dies, and the submission does not show that it 
was intended that the vacancy should not be sup¬ 
plied, and the parties or arbitrators do not supply 
the \ae .mcv, any party may serve; the* othei parties 
or the arbitrators, as the case may be, with a written 
notice to appoint an arbitrator, umpire, or third 
arbitrator ft the appointment is not made within 
seven clear days after the soivicc of the notice, the 
court or a judge may, on application by the party 
who gave the notice, appoint an arbitrator, umpire, 
or third arbitrator, who will have the like powers 
to ac t* in the reference, and make an award, 
as if he ha^l been appointed by consent of all 
parties, * 
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Where a submission provides that tlje reference 
shall be to two arbitrators, one to be appointed by 
each party, then, unless the submission expresses 
a contrary intention, if either of the appointed 
arbitrators refuses to act, or is incapable of acting, 
or dies, the paity who appointed him may appdint 
a new arbitrator in his place ; and if one patty 
fads to appoint an arbitiator, either originally or 
by way of substitution, for seven dear days after 
the other party, having appointed his arbitrator, 
has served the party making default with notice to 
make the appointment, the party who has appointed 
an arbitrator may appoint that arbitrator to act as 
sole arbitrator in the reference, and his award will 
be binding on both parties as if he had been 
appointed by consent. The court or a judge may 
set aside any such appointment 

If two arbitrators have to appoint an umpire, 
the latter must be deliberately chosen, and not 
selected by chance or lot, but they may draw lots 
as to which of (ertain selected fit persons shall be 
appointed. 

If the submission provides that the reference shall 
be to three arbitrators, one to be appointed by each 
party and the third by those two, it would seem 
that there is no direct power to c onipel a pai ty to 
appoint his arbitrator, so that if a party ictuses to 
appoint, a reference tannot be held (see United 
Kingdom Mutual Assurance Association v Houston, 
1896, 1 Q.B. 567), but the court may, and prob¬ 
ably would, stay any legal proceedings by the 
party refusing to appoint. 

Powers anil Duties of Arbitrators. Unless the sub¬ 
mission provides to the contiaiy, the arbitrators oi 
umpire have the vaimus powers mentioned above 
as being implied in the submission, and, in addition, 
may state their awaid, or part theteof, in the form 
of a special case for the opinion of the court, may 
correct any clerical mistakes or accidental errors or 
omissions in the award, and may obtain legal 
assistance to frame the award. 

An arbitrator or umpire must undertake the 
reference himself, he cannot appoint an agent or 
deputy ; and if he is guilty of any misconduct m 
the arbitration he may be removed by order of the 
court, or his award may be set aside, which may 
also be done in the case of an award that has been 
improperly procured It is not easy to say what 
will amount to misconduct or improper procura¬ 
tion. but the following matters have been held to 
justify either removal or setting aside :—Taking 
evidence in the absence and without the knowledge 
of a party having an interest in the subject matter 
of the reference, giving a decision intentionally 
contrary to law, making an obvious mistake as to 
the law, receiving a bribe or some improper induce¬ 
ment to decide for a pai ticular party, refusing to 
hear witnesses, and making extiavagant charges as 
remuneration. 

An arbitrator or arbitrators, when called upon to 
act, must give proper notice to the parties of the 
time and place when and where the arbitiation will 
' be held. If these are reasonably fixed and one party 
refuses to attend, the arbitration may proceed in 
his absence, but if the party has a reasonable 
excuse for non attendance, the arbitrator should 
adjourn the proceedings to a convenient time and 
place. Subject to any special directions contained 
in the submission, the proceedings should be con¬ 
ducted so far as is reasonably practicable un the 
same „way as an action in the courts, and the 
arbitrator should observe the ordinary* rules of 
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evidence, thS?gh his award will not be invalidated 
by a deviation therefrom if no injustice to the 
parties is caused thereby. Each party must be 
allowed to adduce all his evidence, and to be heard 
fvdly either in person or by counsel or solicitor. 
V^lien the hearing has concluded, the arbitrator 
must proceed without undue delay to consider, and 
in due course must make, his award or decision. 

If there arc two arbitrators and they cannot agree, 
the umpire is substituted for them, and has the 
same powers 

The Award. As to the time within which the 
award must be made, sec ante. The time so fixed 
may be enlarged by order of the Court or a judge. 

1 he award must be made in writing, but may be in 
sin h form and expiessed m such language as the 
arbitrator or umpire thinks fit But it must be % 
clear, and must finally settle all the differences 
rcferied to arbitration It must be dated, and be 
signed by all the arbitrators, and, generally, at the 
same time and in the pi ex rue of eaih other It 
must bear a 10s. stamp 

When the award is ready, notice should be given 
to the parties * 

At any stage of an aibitration, the referee, 
arbitrator, or umpire may, and must if so dnccted 
by the court or a judge, state m the form of a 
spe< lal case foi the opinion of the com t any ques¬ 
tion of law arising in the course of the reference, 
and, unless the submission cxj>rcsses a contrary 
intention, may so state an award, The court or a 
judge may remit the award to the i ('consideration 
of the arbitrators or umpire, who in such a case 
must make their award within three months after 
the date of the oidci, unless the order otherwise 
directs An award may state the amount of the 
arbitrator’s or umpne’s charges, and the usual 
prai ticc is for the amount to be notified to the 
parties, and for the arbitrator, etc , to keep posses¬ 
sion of the document until the charges have been 
paid. A party paying the i barges and taking 
delivery of the document is said to “ take up the 
award.” An aw&id made on a written submission 
may, by leave of the High Couit of Justice, 
be enforced in the same way as a judgment or 
order to the same effect, if, bv execution (qv.), 
attachment (< qv .), or action (qv). t 

There is one point m connection with arbitrations 
and awards which deserves the most careful con¬ 
sideration, i e , the provision as to the payment of 
the costs which is sometimes contained in the 
agreement for submission. A clause of this cha- 
lacter is frequently found aFiongst the conditions 
indorsed upon certain insurance policies, and it 
will be found in many cases that the parties are 
called upon in any event to agree to pay, each of 
them, one-half of the fees of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators. Thus, even the successful party is 
mulcted in certain costs which he should never be 
equitably called upon to pay. Any persons who 
contemplate 'arbitration in connection with dis- 
utes should consider the matter very carefully 
cfore assenting to conditions of this character. 
ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE. —The opera¬ 
tion by which a merchant pays a debt in one 
count! y by means of a bill payable in another. 
The price of bills payable in different centres is 
taken into account, and if it is found that it is 
cheaper to settle a debt in, sav, Paris, by means 
of a bill upon, say, Amsterdam or Beilin, .than by 
a bill upon Pans, the merchant takes advantage 
of that fact and makes payment accordingly. 
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Simple arbitration is where onwf one inter¬ 
mediate place is included m thc| transaction ; 
where there arc several places it is called compound 
arbitration 

ARCHIL. —Also known as Orchil, which was the 
original name It is a violet red tolouiing sub¬ 
stance, similar to litmus, prepared from vanous 
kinds of dull grey and coloured lichens Archil 
liquoi is obtained by the action of ammonia, an, 
and heat on a decoction of the lichens, the coloui 
being developed by putrefac lion It is soluble in 
water as well as in alcohol It is chiefly employed 
in dyeing silken fabrics, but the colour is fugitive 
Archil is obtained from the Levant, the Canary 
Islands, and ('ape Void Islands. 

ARCHITECT. —A person engaged in the design- 
liig'vand the superintendence ot the construction of 
buifclings. 

There are no special qualifications requned for 
anyone who wishes to practise as an architect, 
but, as in the case of accountants, $veiy elloit is 
being made to raise the status of the profession, 
the two principal associations connected with this 
work being the Royal Institute ot Butish Architects 
(9 Conduit Street, W.C) and the Society of Archi¬ 
tects (28 Bedford Square, WC), fiom which all 
particulais may be obtained os to examinations, etc 
The former confers diplomas as assoi lates 01 fellows 
after examination-- A U I B A and F I< l BA 
iespectively —and the li< entiatcship is granted by 
«Tc< tion 

An ai < hi tec t is simply an agent, and the general 
principles of agency are applicable to him He 
must use proper skill, as lepresenting himself 
capable of doing what is generally requned fiom 
an architect, and he will be liable in an action for 
damages tor negligence In many building trans¬ 
actions it is customary to pay the builder by instal¬ 
ments, according to the amount of woi k done. 
Payment is made upon the certificate of the archi¬ 
tect. Any carelessness in giving a ceitificate, either 
as to the quantity or quality of the work, will be 
a clear case of negligence. 

Though there is no fixed scale of remuneration, 
the custom is to charge 5 per cent on the cost 
of new work, if exceeding in value An 

iqpteased change is generally made if the work to 
be clone is of less value tha*i 1 1,000. An increased 
charge is required for alterations to existing build¬ 
ings, designs for decoi ations, fittings, and furniture, 
etc For the picparation of plans, if the work is 
nevet carried out, the chatgc is one-half the above, 
with a further one-lrdf pc r cent if tenders have 
been invited and received Other special work is 
charged extra, such as negotiations for sites, taking 
out quantities, etc If theie are repetitions, a modi¬ 
fied rate of charge is gcneially arranged When 
work is done by time m tonnoc turn with extra 
matters, the minimum charge is three guineas a 
day, exclusive of all travelling and out-of-pocket 
expenses For furnishing or checking a schedule of 
dilapidations or for estimating, the usual charge is 
5 per cent, of the estimate, with a minimum charge 
of two guineas. There is a special scale, called 
Ryde's Scale, for valuing and negotiating the 
settlement of claims under the Land Clauses and 
other similar Acts. 

ARDER. —(Sec Foreign Weigh is and Measures 
—Egypt ) 

ARE.-»-This is the name of the unit of the 
modern French measure of surfai%. It forms a 
portion of the decimal system adoptqjl in Fiance. 


It is a sc^uare, each side of which measures 10 
metres, or 32809 English ft in length. In the 
measurement of land the hectare, or 100 ares, is 
generally used The hcitaie is equal to 2 47, or 
nearly 2$ English statute aeies (See Foreign 
Weights and Measures.) 

•AREA. — 1 he Spanish name, under the Metric 
system, fin “ are ” (q v ) 

ARECA. A genus of palm cultivated on account 
of its nuts ihete ate two species of aicca. One is 
the . I reca catechu, also known as the Betel-nut 
palm or Penang palm, one of the most beautiful 
trees of the East Indies 1 he nuts of this palm 
possess astnngcnt piopeities, and are imported 
into Euiopean count ties foi the manufacture of 
tooth powder lhe othci species is the Ateca 
oleracea, or cabbage palm, a tall tice of the West 
Indies, cultivated lor the sake of its leaves, which 
aie sometimes eaten like cabbages, 

ARGENTINA. -Aigenlma, or the Argentine 
Republic, occupies the south-eastern portion of 
South America In point of size it is second only 
to Biazil, having an aie.i ot neatly 1,150,000 square 
miles, but it is bv lar the most piogiessive of the 
South Amu nan State's, and promises to becoino 
to that continent what the United States and 
Canada are to Ninth Aineuca. Fiom its northern 
boundary, the fl intier ol Bolivia, to Ticrra del 
Fuego in the south, it extends for a distance of 
about 2,300 miles Toimeily a pai t of the Spanish 
dominions, it declared its independence in 1810, 
though for a shoi t penod, in 1806, it was occupied 
by the Bntish The government is modelled upon 
that ol the United States, and is composed of 
fourteen provinces and ten terntories. The popula¬ 
tion is growing iapidly, owing to the large immigra¬ 
tion. lhe linnugiants are mainly Italians, and next 
to them come Spamaids. For various reasons the 
country has never appealed very much to the 
British mug!ant In 1915 the people numbcied 
about 8,000,000 J he language of the country is 
Spanish 

Relief. Argentina may be divided into three 
parts, as follows— 

(1) The Plate Lands These he to the north and 
north-east of the La Plata estuary, and pass by 
gradations to the hilly regions of South Brazil. 
They are watered by the livers Parana, Paraguay, 
Pilcomayo, and the IJiuguay, which go to form the 
Plate River itself 

(2) The Pampas these extend from the river 
Parana to about the 40th parallel of latitude. 
They are vast, treeless plains, over which herds of 
cattle roam, but towards the west agricultural 
pursuits can only be successlully carried on by 
irrigation 

(3) The Patagonian Plateau. T his descends from 
the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean. At one time it 
was thought that this consisted of mere barren 
wastes, but since the absorption of Patagonia by 
Chile and Argentina, it has been found to be inter¬ 
spersed with fertile valleys, fine pastures, dense 0 
woods, and every requisite for the support of an 
increasing population. 

Climate. Generally speaking, the climate is that 
of the warmer temperate latitudes, and is well 
suited to the immigrants who have come over from 
Europe. The rainfall in th-* south is slight, and, as 
mentioned above, the west is not at all well watered, 
but in Either parts there is everything requisite for 
making agriculture a sn< cess * 

Trade. Tattle real mg has been for a long time 
* • • 
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one of the mam industries of the people, and the 
exports arc largely made up of products derived 
from this source Wool is supplied in enormous 
quantities, and Argentina before the war ranked 
second only to Australia in the production of this 
commodity. The quality of the wool has been 
much improved by scientific breeding, though 
it is still somewhat coarse, and fot this reason 
the exports were mainly, before 1914, to Frame, 



Germany, and Belgium, in winch countries thcic 
was machinery better adapted for dealing with 
it than in Great Britain Next m importance 
as an export is iio/en meat. The large tiade m 
this has become possible owing to the liuprove- 
ment in lefrigeiating piocesses Ox hides, sheep 

skins, and tallow swell the value of the exports, 
and it is stated, from the most lecent lehablc 
ret in 11 s, that the animal pioducts make up one- 
halt ot the country’s tiade Recently wheat- 
growing has extended veiy tapullv, and Great 
Britain takes about one-lourth of the' wheat she 
requires liom Argentina Maize and linseed are 
also exported Among the minerals which arc 
known to exist are silver, copper, gold, coal, salt, 
and sulphur The output, however, is still small 
Coal mining is being developed, and it appeals that 
not only will Aigcntma supply all her own waists 
in the near future, hut she will be able to supply 
.ill that is required Ly the neighbouting States. 
Hie cultivation of the vine is being fostered, and 
also sugar-making, l'he principal imports are iron 
and steel, and wares made from them, cotton and 
woollan manufactured goods , 

Towns. Buenos Ayres, the capital, slahds on the 
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River Plate,Md is the chief seaport of Argentina. 
The population of the city is about 1,250,000 
Until quite recently, the shipping was hampered 
by reason of the shallowness of the estuary, and 
lasge vessels were compelled to anchor some *f0 
link's away , but great harbour woiks have been 
undertaken, and theie are docks of excellent 
capacity. 

1 he increase of Buenos Ayres has meant the 
decrease of its former port, Ensenada. Two-thirds 
of the trade of the country passes through the 
capital 

Bahia Blanca, in the south, is a lapidly rising 
poit, and is very advantageously situated, there 
being a minimum depth of 26 ft of water alongside 
the pier. 

Rosario, on the Parana, about 210 miles above 
Buenos Ayres up the liver, is now the lea$.ng 
[tort for the export of grain 

Cordoba is the principal city in the interior, and 
is the centre f>f the cattle-rcai ing industry of the 
Pampas. 

Tucutnan, in the north, is interested in the sugar 
industry. 

Communications. The system of the River Plate 
provides an excellent means of transport, whilst 
the nature of the country facilitates the construc¬ 
tion of railroads. As for the nveis, dredging opera¬ 
tions have made it possible for the interior of the 
country to be placed in close touch with sea com¬ 
munication, at a considerable distant^ from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Railways are spreading in all 
directions, but the lack of a uniformity of gauge 
is a hindrance to the development ol Baltic A 
notable' engmcciing feat was the construction of the 
i.ulroad between Buenos Ayies and Valparaiso, 
by which the long and dangerous sea voyage of 
2,000 miles tound ('ape Horn lias been avoided. 

Buenos Ayres is 7,160 miles distant from South¬ 
ampton. There arc various mail routes, and the 
time of transit "is about twentv-two days 

ARGOL. —A hard crust or deposit found in wine 
casks or vats 11*is a fine crystalline powder, and is 
white or red in colour according to the wine con¬ 
tained in the cask It is an impute bitartiate of 
potash, and is chiefly valuable in the piqwefuon 
of tartaric acid, taitai emetic, n earn* of tartai, and 
Rochelle salts. Argol l* also used foi dyeing dark 
shades. It is largely exported ftom Portugal 
ARMORIAL GEARINGS.— (See Uccncxs ) 

ARNIOA. —A plant sometimes known as Mountain 
Tobacco, and tound in the mountainous regions of 
Central and South Europe Jt was formally con¬ 
sidered to have peculiar medicinal qualities, being 
used as a stimulant in cases of fever, ague, and 
palsy A tine ture is still obtained from its flowers, 
which is applied to wounds and bruises The plant 
also yields quantities ot tannin, icsin, a volatile 
oil, and an alkaloid called arnnin. 

AROMATICS. —Substances which arc valuable 
on account of'their fragiant odour. Their properties 
are clue to the presence of the essential oils. They 
arc mainly derived from plants, as in the case of 
camphor, mint, eucalyptus, etc , hut musk and a 
few othns are of animal ougin. They are used in 
perfumery and as antiseptics 

The term “ Aromatic Senes ” is applied in 
chemistry to a latgc number of chemical com¬ 
pounds (chiefly hydrocarbons) occurung in balsams 
and other fragrant substances. . 

AROMATIC’ VINEGAR.— A refreshing and stimu¬ 
lating pei fume which is compounded of strong 
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acetic and and various essences, ltlis valuable, as accuser had no reasonable r nd ptobable cause foi* 

a remedy for headache. ' his action. This warning is all the more necessary 

ARRATEL. — (See Foreign Weiuhts and on account of the purely speculative actions which 

Measures—Brazil) are often commenced under the heads of false 

^ARRANGEMENT WITH CREDITORS.- (Sec* imprisonment and malicious proseoution, in which 

Deed of Akrangi mi nt ) • t^e defendant has no chance of lecoVenng his costs 

ARREARS. —Moneys which still remain unpaid even though he happens to he successful 
after the date of settlement has aimed lhe powers of a constable as to ariest are much 

ARREST OF SHIPS. —Whenever an action is wider than those ol a private individual Without 

commenced with regaid to something connected a wairant a constable may airest any person 

with a ship, eg , when there is a claim for maritime whom he suspects of having committed a lelony, 

hen (qv.), 01 when theie is a claim for damages on even though no felony has in fact been committed, 

account of a collision having occurred, the ship and m so doing he is entitled to a< t not only upon 

may be arrested undet the authority of the judge his own knowledge', but ujron information which 

of the Admiralty Division of the High Court of has been given to him by others Generally speak- 

Jujtice For this purpose a vvut is issued, and a mg, a constable may not ariest on a charge of 

cony of it is nailed to the principal mast When misdemeanour without a wauant, exiejit for a 

am'sted, the slnj> is in the custody of a matshal hi each ol the peace committed m his presence, or 

of the Admiralty Couit. So long as it is under in the present o oj some other pel son who gives the 

arrest, the shij> cannot proceed on any voyage, but ptisono in chaige, and then only if there is a 

it may be released if proper security is forth- clanger ot the bleach of the peace being immedi- 

(Oining to meet the amount of the claim made in atcly renewed I'heie are, however, many excep- 

respect of the ac tion The ship^ of any rce ogmsed turns to this mle, special powers being given to 

Government aie, by international law, fiee fiorn constables by vat mas Acts of l'ai liament. When 

liability to arrest a constable airests a poison under a warrant, he 

ARREST, RIGHT OF .—In proceedings other must have* lire warrant in his possession to show 

than criminal, airest has become nearly obsolete Ins authority at the time ot the anest 

Under a wauant from the Speaker of the House of In older to effect an arrest, a constable may call 
Commons—a lare proceeding—aucst is possible, upon a private person to assist lum m the per- 

and for contempt of court a judge may order the foimanu* of Ins duties, and any failure to do so 

detention of the poison offending I’ndoi cot tain reiulris the* ollender liable to punishment, 

oiders of the couit a person may be attested and In artesting for an indictable offence under a 
imprisoned foi offences connected with the wairant, a constable may execute the warrant on 

Debtors' Act, 1869, or the Bankiujdcy Act, 1914 , any day of the week, including Sunday, and at 

but no person concerned with business m a court ol any hour ol the day ot night, and when theie has 

law, 01 when going to or icturning theieliom, mav he been a lefusal of admission to any premises upon 
arrested in connection with any < i\il plot codings which the poison named in the wairant is sup- 

In other cases it is essentia! for a peison to have |>oscd to be, he may bicak open both the outer 

a c leai idea of the right of airest, as any infringe- and the inner doors in order to effect the arrest 
ment of the law in this respect in»\c subject a pc;- AURORA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
son to an action lor false imj*ilsonment (qv ) or for Mi asuri v Bra/ii. ) 

malicious prosecution {qv ) Wit tout a magistrate’s AURORA MAJOR. — (See Fori ion Weights and 

warrant, a pnvate puson may not, .it common law, Mfasdris Stain ) 

ariest or detain an) pci son, unless he does so upon ARROWROOT. - A species of stauh which is 
a charge of felony (< 71 ’), when lu secs the offence obtained by mat ciating and washing the tubers of 
actually commuted, 01 upon a reasonable susjuc ion various plants l'old toes aie the somce of English 
<*f a j>ci son's Having committed a felony, il a felon v ai row root, but the best kind is derived from the 

has, in fact, been c oinmitltd, or for .1 breach of the* Mamntu arundinacca, a West Indian tree. Great 

peace committed in his presence* 'I his matter of Britain's immense suj»j>Iv tomes mainly from the 

airest is all important in the case of a servant who Bermudas An inferior ejuahtv is obtained from the 

is suspected of stealing An arrest or a detention ( urruvui, a tree* grown m the Fust Indies 

of a servant upon mete* suspicion is illegal, unless it When prejiaicd, .11 ovvroot is a light, opaque, 
turns out that a tlfblt has been committed, and white jxivvdei, which crackles when rubbed 

that there were also icasonable giounds tor suspec t- Although odouiless in a dry state, it has a pecuhai 

mg the seivant having bec-n linphc.ited in the theft smell when dissolve<l in boiling vvatei. Being easily 
Except by statute, there is no tight cm thejiaitota digestible, it is in gieat demand as a food for 
private person to arrest and to detain any othc r j>er- invalids and children 

son fora misdemeanour -abroach of the j>eac e, as \RSENH'. -A chemical element, winch, though 
above noticed, standing in a pee uliar posit ion 1 bus, o» < usionallv louml native, usually occurs in com- 
a private peison may anest any j>eis*>* 1 found c om- lunation with sulphur and the medals, from which 

nutting an indictable ollence between 9 pm and it is obtained bv roasting the* cue. Aisemc is a 

6 am, 01 for offences connected with the coinage brittle, ei\stalhne substance of a steel grey colour, .» 

It is, liowrcver, advisable, unless the case* is per- and with a metallic lustre It is frequently used in 
fectly clear, for <1 jnivate person not to take upon the arts for the purpose of hardening other metals, 

himself the* risk attached to anest, unless he is atid a small portion is mixed with the lead in shot- 

willing to run tlu chance of a law suit I he safer making with the same obje* t Arsenic forms the 
course is to apjrlv to a police magistrate for a basis of many compounds used medicinally Some 

warrant upon a sworn information, and if this is of these are applied externally foi the destruction 

granted there is no dangei arising from false of warts, etc , while others arc* taken in minute 
lmpnscfliment. although there is always the « ham c* doses # as a remedy feu rheumatism and skin dis- 
of an action for malicious piosec ution, if it turns cases, ot # a* a tome In certain feu ms, lu*wcver. 

out that tlfb person was wrongly ac wised, and the arsenic is a deadly poison 
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ABSENI018 ACID. — Also' called *\rsemous both o£ the mtjnorandum and of the articles as far 
anhydride or white arsenic. It is the best known as regards the^xternal position of the company, 
of all the compounds of arsenic, and is extremely When a company is limited by guarantee, or 
poisonous. It is a volatile, wlute solid, and is very when it is a company which is unlimited, it is 

slightly soluble in water. Arsenious acid ps necessary that the memorandum of associatidn 
employed in medicine and the arts, but great care shotlld be accompanied by special articles of 
must be exercised in its use, as its inhalation may association ; when application is made to register 

lead to chronic poisoning. It is sometimes the company, the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 

administered in small doses to horses in order to 1908, must be carefully consulted on this point 

rCI A?Souli£r ir sk . in M uore But in the case of companies which are limited by 

ARSHIN. Ihe iurkish equivalent of the metre shares, the Act of 1908 supplies, in its first schedule, 

i a special table, which may be adopted, m whole 

ARSHINE* (See Foreign Weights and or in part, as the articles of association of the 

Measures Russia ) company. (See Table A.) It is very rare, however, 

ARSON. Ihis offence is a felony of a most for any but small companies to adopt Table A in 

serious character, and is punishable with various its entirety, and it would bo unwise for a company 

terms of penal servitude, from life downwards, and of any considerable dimensions to do so. I f t’fus 
also with whipping if the offender is under the age were to happen, a company might easily find itself 
of sixteen, according to circumstances. The crime most seriously hampered m its operations, especially 

ia roughly defined as the unlawfully and maliciously when theic are many diverse and complicated 

setting fire to property, and it is immaterial whether interests invoked Even though some of the 
there was or was not an intent to injure or defraud regulations of Table A are incorporated in the 

any person in particular attendant upon the setting articles, it is just a? well to have the whole set out 

fire. For a full account of the varying punishments and not simply to make lefeimce to them, 
which follow, according to the nature of the property The articles must be drawn in separate para- 
fired—and to constitute the crime of arson there graphs and numbered consecutively. Their number 
must be an actual firing—leferem e must be made will vary according to the business of the company, 
to the Malicious Damage Act, 1861. and no genet al lulc can be laid down as to what 

To set fire to ships of war or naval or military they should contain, though it is the common 
stores is a capital offence, i.e., punishable with practice to insert clauses which regulate the general 
death. business of the company in icfcrence to the divi- 

ARTATA. — (See Foreign Weights and sion of its capital, the issue of .shares, the manner 

Measures — Persia.) m which calls are to be made, the rights of for- 

ARTICHOKE •—An edible legume derived from fetture of shates for non-payment of calls, borrow - 
the thistle-like plant Cynara scolymus. This is mg powers, meetings, voting, the jiosition of 
known as the globe artichoke, and is a native of directors, dividends, accounts, eti. ; and, lastly, 
Barbary, though not grown largely in South the distribution of the assets of the company when 

Europe. It is the flower-head of the plant, which it comes to be wound uj). The articles must be 

is the article of commerce throughout the world. printed, they must be stamped as a deed, viz., 
The Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) with a ten-shilling stamp—though it must not be 
is a totally different plant, being a species of sun- forgotten that tfiere are other fees to be paid upon 
flower, with tubers resembling those of the potato, registration—and ,they must be signed by the 
and valuable as a food on account of the starch subscribers of the memorandum of association, 

they contain. It is a native of North America, and The signature of each subscriber must be attested 

was introduced into Europe at the beginning of in the same manner as the memorandum of 

the seventeenth century. association by some person other than a subscriber 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. —The memo- It is provided by the Act of 1908 that, when, 
randum of association (q.v.) of a company has registered, the articles of^association bind the com- 
often been described as the charter of the com- pany and the members thereof to the same extent 

pany, and it is, in fact, the dominant instrument as if each member had signed and sealed them ; 

in the formation of a joint stock company. But and as if there were contained in such articles a 
it is necessary that, in addition to the memorandum covenant on the part of each member, his heirs, 

of association, which designates the general scope executors, and administrators^' to observe all the 

of the company, there should be in existence provisions of the memorandum and of the articles, 

certain rules for the internal regulation of the subject to the provisions of the Act; and all money 

business. These rules are called articles of asso- payable by any member of the company under the 

ciation. The articles are, as it were, the by-laws memorandum or the articles is held to be a debt 

of the company, and make provision for the issue due from him to the company, and in England and 

of shares, the holding of meetings, the number and Ireland it is of the nature of a specialty debt [q v.). 

the qualifications of the directors, the auditing of Thus, when any moneys are due from any member 

accounts, the payment of dividends, etc. ; in fact, who has signed the articles of the company, the 
• they set out the mode and form in w r hich the debt is not haired by the Statute of Limitations 

business of the company is to be carried on and the until twenty years ha\e elapsed from the last 

mode and form in which changes in the internal acknowledgment of the debt. The section of the 
regulations of the company may from time to tiniw Act of 1908 (Section 14), which is here referred to, 
be made. Articles of association coircspond, is of great importance, but the full extent of its 
indeed, to the articles of partnership of a private meaning is not lrte from doubt, 
business conducted by individuals. They are The articles of association are controlled by the 
supplementary to the memorandum of associa- memorandum of association, which is the instru- 
tion ; and every person who has any dealings? with ment indicating the purposes for which the com- 
a company, whether as a member, as a creditor, or pany is established. Thus, m one case it has been 
otherwise, is presumed to have constructive notice stated : “ Thp memorandum is, as it were the 
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area beyond which the action of th# company can¬ 
not go ; inside that area the shareholders may make 
such regulations for their own government as they 
think fit. . . . The articles of association play a 
part subsidiary to the memorandum of association. 
Tney accept the memorandum of association as the 
charter of incorporation of the company, and,* so 
accepting it, the articles proceed to define the 
duties, the rights, and powers of the governing 
bodies as between themselves and the company at 
large." Hence, if the sphere of action of the com- 

f >any is exceeded by the terms of the articles, the 
atter will be inoperative to the extent of the 
excess, and nothing that is done under the articles 
is capable of ratification. Thus, any such provi¬ 
sions as the following, conferring upon a company 
the^ power to purchase its own shares, to pay 
dmdends out of capital (except under special 
ci mi instances), to issue shares at a discount, to 
make the articles of the company unalterable, to 
deprive a member of the right of presenting a 
winding-up petition, or to take away*from members 
or shareholders any of their statutory rights, are 
of no avail. It has been said that the articles of 
association may be utilised for the purpose ol 
explaining the memorandum of assouation, if the 
latter is in any way doubtful or ambiguous, and so 
control it to that extent, but this is doubtful. 

The articles of assouation are sometimes known 
as the “ regulations " of the company It has 
been decided judicially that the regulations have 
the same meaning as the articles. 

Except in so far as it is piovnled fot by statufe, 
the memorandum of association is unalteiable. 
The articles, on the contrary, may be changed at 
any tune. To effect an altciation, a special 
resolution ( qv .) must be passed, and by means 
of it all or any of the regulations ot the company 
contained in its articles, or in Table A, as the case 
may be, may be altered, or new regulations may 
be made to the exclusion of, oi in addition to, all 
or any of the regulations The old articles will 
then be replaced by the new rues, and the new 
ones will have the same validity as those which 
weie originally framed Sinulaily, the new ai tides 
may be altered in their turn if it is thought advis¬ 
able When^such an alteration is made, a copy of 
flie special resolution myst be printed and for¬ 
warded to the registrai to be recorded by him 
within fifteen days horn the date of the confirma¬ 
tion of the resolution. Anv failuie m this respect 
renders the company liable to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing £2 for every day alter the expiration of the 
fifteen clays duiing which omission is made in for¬ 
warding such a copy, and every director and 
manager of the company who knowingly and 
wilfully authonscs or peimits default to be made 
is liable to a similar penalty. On filing a special 
resolution with the icgistrar, as well as in the 
case of filing any other document requited by 
statute, a fee ot 5s is payable. A * >mpany can¬ 
not contract itself out of its statutory powers of 
making alterations in its articles, even by an 
agreement independent of and outside the artic les 
The powers of altering the a'tides of assoua¬ 
tion of a company are very wide, but they must 
not go to the extent of conflicting with the powers 
given by the memorandum of assouation, nor 
must they fraudulently affect a minority of the 
members. The effect of the alteration may be 
made introspective. Various lllus^ations might be 
given of the limitation imposed upon the powers 


conferred by Section 13 of the Act of 1908 as to 
the alteration of the articles of association of a 
company by special resolution. One, the latest in 
point of time, must suffice— Brown v. British 
Abrasive Wheel Co. and others, 1919, 35 T.L.R. 268. 
In this case a company sought to hold meetings 
t<j pass a special lesolution to add to its articles ol 
assouation an article by which the holders o: nine- 
tenths ol the issued shares might call upon any 
shareholder to sell or transfer liis shares to the 
nominees of the majority at a fair valuation or at 
par, whichever was the gi eater. At the time in 
question, two of the shareholders had acquired 
ovei 49,000 shares out ot the total 50,000. Mr. 
Justice Astbury granted an injunction restraining 
the company from holding the pioposed meetings, 
as he held that the arti< le was capable of being 
utilised in such a manner as to benefit solely the 
two large shareholders and to destroy the rights 
of the remainder. 

Tlu* importance of every member of a joint 
stock company being made acquainted with the 
contents of the memorandum and of the article* 
of association renders it necessary that copies 
should be obtainable at a cheap rate The Act of* 
1908 provides that a copy of the memorandum of 
assouation, having annexed theieto the articles of - 
association (if any), shall be forwarded to every 
member at his or her request on payment ot a sum 
of Is , or such less sum as may be pi escribed by 
the company for a copy. Failuie to supply a copy 
to a member upon a requisition being made render* 
the company liable to a fine of £\ for each offence. 

If any alteration has been made in the articles, a 
copy of the special resolution altering the same 
must be attached under a similar penalty, though 
alter an alteration has been made any director or 
the manager may be liable lor a default in this 
respect as well as the company. 

lliere are many other mattcis connected with 
articles of association, but these are mainly con¬ 
nected with special points touching companies, 
and they are noticed under separate headings. 
There is no better method of gaining a practical 
acquaintance with articles of association than by 
obtaining copies from different companies—a 
matter of very little difficulty. T liis will be much 
more satisfactory than attempting to master any 
ordinary book of j>rcccdents. The choice should be 
exercised equally between small companies gjid 
companies which carry on an extensive busings. 
The compauson will be most useful, and a constant 
leference to these documents will help to make the 
various statements contained in books devoted to 
company law much easier of comprehension. 

It is not wise to entrust the preparation of 
ai tides of association to unprofessional men. Many 
small companies, especially private companies, are 
incorporate 1 '1 by persons who have no prolessional 
advice So long as all goes well and business is 
flourishing, difficulties will not have to be 
encountered ; but the risk is always considerable. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. — (See Flowers, - 
Artificial.) 

ARTIFICIAL FUEL. —(See Briquette.) 

• ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS.— It was about the 
middle of the last century that public opinion began 
to be interested in the dwellings of the poor. The 
great Earl of Shaftesbury had lifted up his voice on 
their behalf. Miss Octavia Hill and other pioneers 
of social reform had busied themselves to the same 
end. It #v*s at this time, too that men bdfcan to 
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think of open spaces wherein the toilers in great 
titles might spend their playtime , and ot allotment 
grounds in which men might follow their gardening 
instincts, and raise up unto themselves the kidney 
bean, the cabbage, and the potato. Voluntary 
associations for the bcttci merit of humble dwellings 
sprang into life The Metropolitan Association fcar 
improving the dwellings of the industrial classes 
was founded in 1841 About this time, also, was 
established the Society for improving the Condition 
of the Labouring ('lasses , of this society the Pi nice 
Consort was president , and a small block of model 
dwellings, which he caused to be built, may be seen 
to-day—a pleasant, ivy-clad rctieat in Kenrungton 
Park 

Private Enterprise. An Ac t of Parliament, known 
as the Shaftesbury Act, was passed m 1851. This 
statute entrusted the local authorlties with the duty 
of bettering the workman’s dwelling. At that time, 
however, the local authority was slow to act, and 
the needs of the artisan were left to private benevo¬ 
lence, tinctured with commercial principles A 
great philanthropist, George Peabody, 1< ft large 
funds to provide model dwellings lor the people, 
and the Peabody buildings are models by which 
county councils have profited m the present 
day -profited, in the sense of imitation and ot 
improvement, in the interests ot the people. 

As soon as public, opinion had grown it ally alive 
to the facts, it was discovered that la mi lies were 
huddled together, like cattle, penned in lll-lightul, 
evil-smellmg, and insanitary courts and allc\s - 
places wheie disease, tilth, and immodesty rioted 
With the dawn of a higher sense of social duty, the 
various authorities concerned begun to build noble 
and costly tenements on the site of foul rookeries, 
all over the* densely populated paits of the metro¬ 
polis. At the; same time, bettei means ot locomo¬ 
tion were provided, so that the workei could live 
comfortably, m purer air, on the outskuts ot 
London 4he tiamway system of the London 
County Council, the tube lailvvays, bnnng then 
wav in every dnection, made it possible to dc<t 
model tenement dwellings far horn the centre of 
London , and quick serve es, and e heap fairs, have 
entirely alteml, for the bettei, tile home lile and 
surroundings of the woiking man. 

burden Suburbs. The good woi k begun by the 
“ Costers’ Friend,” as Lord Shaftesbury was c alled, 
has finally culminated in the election of gulden 
suburbs within the limits of the metiopolis, and a 
home of comfoit and beauty has been evolved foi 
the worker beyond the dreams of the pioneers of 
housing reform. In the provinc.es, pnvate firms 
have erected beautiful homes for their workpeople , 
two notable instances being the ganlen utics 
erected by Messrs. Cadbury near Bnmmgham 
and by Messrs. Lever at Port Sunlight. 

This great change for the bettei is going on every¬ 
where in our cities and towns. The movement has 
spread all over Eui ope, and model dwellings for the 
worker can now be found in every great city upon 
the Continent. 

Local Authorities. 1 he various local authoulies, 
in whom is vested the duty of destroying the 
insanitary houses of the poor, and of building new 
homes, are the following : Uiban and rural chstuct 
councils, county councils, and the Common Council 
ot the Citv of London. An urban district will include 
a borough or a citv outside the limits of the metro¬ 
polis. The Metropolitan borough councils also under¬ 
take Lie duty. The provision of proper .anuation 
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is enforced by Che Public Health Act, 1875, and its 
later amendments, and by the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891. Where the circumstances 
admit of it, earth closets in country districts may 
be substituted for water closets ; but earth cl’os^ts, 
in practice, would never be found in a modern 
artisan's dwelling 

No parson is peimittcd to live in a cellar, unless 
it is 7 ft. m height from floor to < oiling, and 3 ft. ot 
that height must be above the street level Sue h a 
cellar must have pioper drainage, a water or earth 
closet, an ashpit, and a fireplace. If there have 
been two < onvn tions for oveic toweling in any 
house, the juste es may order such house to be 
closed. The local authority has power to purchase 
premises fot the improvement ot streets and dis- 
tucts Power is also gianted to the local autlugity 
to make by-laws as to the building of houses, their 
ventilation, and the air space around them 1 
1 he Public Health (London) Art, 1891, declares 
tin* following^ to be nuisances: Any premises 
injurious or clangeious to health, or any house 
dangerously over< rovvded The nuisance must bo 
made to cease, oi (penalties will be inflicted, or the 
house may be closed. The Sanitary Authority for 
the City of London is a committee appointed by 
the Common Conn, ll Outside the* City, the local 
authoulies are the London County Council and the 
metropolitan boiough councils 

The Housing of the Working ('lasses Acts. The 
gieat Act which deals with tlu* subject of this 
article is the Housing of the Woiking Classes Act, 
1890 I f the local aut hor ity is satislu <1 that a c ei tarn 
di-dtn t is unhealthy, a s heme may be pie)>aie*d tor 
its improvement I louses, courts, and alloys may 
be- destroyed , condemnation will lollovv if time is 
narrowness, closeness, bad arrange merit, want of 
light, air, or ventilation, ot any other condition 
dangerous to health Great power is placed in the 
hands of the medical otlrcei of health to call the 
attention of th« local authonty to unhealthy hous¬ 
ing conditions 11 the working classes are displaced 
bv the imj>i overrents carried out, then the lo. al 
authonty must jnovule new dwellings for I hem 
The scheme is approved by a Societaly of State if 
it concerns the < ounty or the City ot London. Out¬ 
side the London area the* sanction ot the Local 
Government Hoard is requited. 

The dwellings to be* pmvidcd foi the; working 
classes shall be, if possible, upon the spot when; the* 
unhealthy dwellings used to be, or neax at hand It 
the local authority' thinks fit to eiect dwellings 
some distance away from the unhealthy area, they 
arc empowered to do so The local authority may 
lease the land upon which the dwellings shall be 
built, and anonge tor other parties to carry out the 
sc heme of building, but the woi k clone must satisfy 
the local authority in every way If the medical 
otfie.er fails to complain of an unhealthy urea, twelve 
ratepayers may do so, and, if necessaiy, may appeal 
to t he Loc al G jvernment Boat <1 The local authority 
may acquire land by compulsion for the purpose of 
building artisans’ dwellings, but they must pay the 
maiket price for the land they take, in addition to 
paying compensation to an extent to be agreed 
upon 

The fund to meet the expenses of the scheme is 
callc*d the Dwelling House Improvement Fund. 
All receipts from the property are placed to this 
fund, and if there is a deficiency it must be made 
good out ot the local rates. 

The Duty of the Medical Officer. It is the duty 
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of the medi<al officer of health, of ♦every district 
to report to the 1 cm a 1 authonty any dwelhnR-hou.se 
which is unfit for human habitation, or four house¬ 
holders living near by may wnte and complain to 
thc^ medical officer, who will then inspect the 
dwelling-house and ieport upon it If the dwelling- 
house is unfit for habitation, justices of the pea*c 
mav make a i losing order '1 he lot al authoi it y nuv 
then, if it thinks lit, older the owihi to pull the 
dwelling-house down The costs and loss to the 
owner ate to be lepaid t(» him out of the imoim 
derived from the land If a building stojis ventila¬ 
tion, oi makes another building unlit lot habita¬ 
tion, oi prevents nuasuies being taken to iemrdv 
any nuisance in another building, then, after the 
medical office*!, oi four house holdeis, have ioiii- 
phuriecl. the local authontv may, it it is satisfied, 
* c amy.' the* obstimtive building to be pulled clown, 
and pioper compensation will be awarded to the 
owner either by agieement oi b\ aibitration 

The Fate of the I’nhealthy Building. Whin the 
unhealthy or dangerous buildings have been pulled 
down, the local authontv may decide to make the 
lan»l oil wlije h the houses stood it,Mo an open space, 
or a highwav, oi dwellings for llu* woiking classes, 
or the land mav be exchanged foi nughlxmutig 
land mote suitable for the put pose llu* lot al 
authority may boiiow any money required to 
purchase the land on which the condemned 
houses stand, and toi paving coinpi malum to tin* 
ownets 

Any one of the metropolitan borough councils, 
oi the* Common Council of the City ot London, 
may pull down unhealthy houses or stmts, buy 
tho land on which sue h houses stand, pay e ompensa- 
tion to the ownets, build model dwellings on the. 
site, or on a moie suitable site, and they may 
bon ow money for the pm pose 

Meaning of I.otlging-liouse. A lodging house foi 
the vvoikuig classes means a scpaiale house oi 
cottage, or a large* bloc;k containing many sc pat.it e 
tenements A cottage may include* a garden of not 
more than half an at i e 

Lodging-houses built by pm ale subset iption or 
enteipnse may be put* hasc-cl by the local authontv, 
who may also convent any buildings into lodging- 
houses, and fi^ them up and furnish them 1 he 
rent charged by the local aujhonty must be* reason¬ 
able Poisons who receive poor relied are not 
eligible to be tenants 1 he Housing of tlu* Working 
Classes Ac t of 1800, which is bung hue. suimnansecj, 
applies to Scotland and Ireland. 

Definition of “ Wording Class.” The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1903, defines the* woiking 
c lass as being : Mechanics, atlisans, labouiers, ami 
otheis working for wages , hawkets, c ostetmongers, 
persons not wonting foi wages, but woiking at some 
trade or handle rail without employing otheis, and 
persons whose income does not exceed an average 
of 30s. a week. 

The Housing, Town Planning, etc.t Act, 19051. 

A vc*r\ u c e*nt statute which dials wun the sub¬ 
ject-matter of tins article is the Housing, down 
Planning, etc , Act, 1909 it provides that the 
owners of gre.it estates may erec t dwellings avail¬ 
able for the working classes on their settled land, if 
such an arrangement is not injurious to the* tenant 
for life. The local authority may receive a donation 
in money or land for housing purposes When a 
house is let, it shall be a condition implied by 
statute tfiat it is leasonably fit for human habita¬ 
tion This condition applies to houses let at >40 a 


year in London, £26 in a borough or urban district 
with a population of 50,000, and £16 Msewhete. 

It is not lawful to erect any houses for the woik¬ 
ing c lasses back to bac k ; this does not apply to 
tenement houses in which each set of rooms must, 
of •necessity, be placed back to back with some 
other set. 1 he medical ollucr must see to it that 
each separate room has sufficient ventilation. Nor 
does this rule apply to houses built before the Act 
was passed L\erv county council shall establish 
a public health and housing committee, to which 
the building of aifisans’ dwellings, as well as othei 
kinds of buildings, must be leferieel. 'This rule 
does not apply to Scotland nor to the London 
Countv Council llu* Act of 1909 does not apply 
to Ii eland 

Average Weekly Kents. The cost of living of the 
working classes is summaiised m an elaborate 
ieport bv the- Hoard of Iiade, published m 1908 
(cd 3864) 1 h<* tepoit consists of 616 pages, and 

the limits of this article will only permit of one or 
two typical liguns ; Weekly icnts (October, 1905) 
—Hatter mm, two morns, 5s to 6 s 6 d , four rooms, 
8 s. 6 ci tej 10 s 6 d Wimbledon, three rooms, 6 s. to 
8 s Hu rmngham, tin< e i oonis, 3s 6 c 1 to 5s Bustol, 
foui rooms, 4s to 5s Liverpool, throe rooms, 5s. 
to 6 s Mam hestc i, " two up and two down,” 4s 6 d 
and 5s N< vveusf lo on-1 \ no, t wo i oonis, 4s. to 5s. 3d , 
thioe looms, 5s 3d to 6 s. 6*1 Southampton, four 
looms, 5s tci 7s. Swansea, two morns, 2s 6 cl. to 
4s Be I . tin eo rooms, 3s 6 el to 4s 9d Kclmhui gh, 
urn* mom, Is 9d to 3s 7d , two looms, 3s Id. to 
5s Sd , three* moms, 5s. 4d to 7s 6 c 1 Glasgow, 
nne* loom. 2s 4d to 2s 10<1 , two rooms, 3s. lid. 
to Is 5cl , thioe* rooms, 6 s to 7s 4d Dublin, 
oik* room, 2s to 3s , two moms, 3s to 4s. 6 el. , 
throe* rooms. Is to (is I’x Hast, throe* rooms, 2.x. 6 d 
to 3s. 63 , loin rooms kitchen houses, 3s to 4s , 
parloui houses, 4s (id to 5s Houses oi tenements 
with moie ai ' oiumodation .no lenled m piopoition 
Kents in 1 cnidon <uo cone rally lughei than those of 
the ust ol the* tcmnliy hdinhmgh rents are only 
slightly lngliri than those for the* lost of Scotland. 
Tlu* rent, m Dublin aie much lughei than m other 
p.nts of Ireland Outside London, the rents in 
Lnglaml and Wales au* fairly uniform. Houses of 
lour oi five* moms, and a scpaiate xculiciy, but not 
huge tenement blocks of dwellings, ate, the typical 
dwellings ol the Lnghsli working classes 

Natuialls, tin above statistics have not taken 
into c onsidc i ntnm—m fact, they could not—the* 
conditions cicatecl by the* Gic.it War, and these 
arc ol su« h a c haia* tci .hat gicat c hanges may be 
anticipated at an e.uly date. The pioper housing 
ol tin* working classes is one «>f the outstanding 
pledges ol the Pal Lament which was elected m 
Diccrnbii, 1918, and ahe.uly a Hill has passed the 
House of Commons with tins object m view 

ASAFOFTIDA.—Also spelt Assaf'itida. A gum 
resinous exudation obtained fiom the milky jui< e 
of the* Inula asa/o.tula and the inula navthex. 
When d« i omposrd, it has an objectionable smell 
similar to that of garlic, and clue* to the presence of 
sulphumt 11 d hydrogen llcrec* its name, which 
literally means “ fetid gum ” 

Asalm Ii c 1 a is a prod in t oi Persia and Afghanistan 
and is useful in medicine on account of its stimu¬ 
lating and antispasmodir properties it is employed 
in cases of hystciia, flatulence, and < luomc catanh, 
and is ^ilso used in India in the picparation of 
c umes <ind condiments 

ASKLSTWV — 1 his is a miner alogical term for an 
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incombustible material which is obtained from 
varieties of hornblende or pyroxene. These occur 
in long, slender crystals, placed side by side, so as 
to produce a flexible, fibrous mass. Its chief con¬ 
stituents are silica, magnesia, lime, and oxide of 
iron. In colour it is usually white or gray, end 
possesses a silky or glossy lustre. The finest variety 
is called Amianthus, it., "unpolluted,” because 
cloth made from it was cleansed by passing through 
fire. The meaning of the word “asbestos” is 
” indestructible,” and its most remarkable pro¬ 
perty is resistance to flame. Fiom very early times 
it has been employed in the manufacture of fire¬ 
proof cloth, and it is now a valuable substance for 
many engineering and mechanical purposes. In 
various forms it is used for the making of steam- 
joints, for filling the stuffing boxes of engines for 
chemical filters, for covering steam-pipes, for 
rendering buildings fireproof, for lining the engine- 
rooms of steamships—since it is a non-conductor-— 
and for covering tne wires used in electric lighting. 
It is also employed in the construction of gas 
stoves and of fireproof safes, and for making lamp 
wicks, and it is frequently used in chemistry, 
nstead of platinum wire, for flame tests. Its uses 
will no doubt become still more varied, as its 
valuable properties become belter known. lhe 
best amianthus is obtained from old crystalline 
rocks in Coisua, Cornwall, and Scotland ; but the 
ordinary article of commerce is supplied by Canada, 
Italy, New South Wales, and Tasmania. 

ASCENSION. —This is an island which has been 
a British possession since 1815, situated in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, about 760 miles north-west 
of St. Helena, and 900 miles off the African coast. 
Its area is 38 square miles, and its population is 
about 130, twenty-two of whom are employed in 
the service of the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
It now possesses a steam factory, naval yards, 
and a coaling dcp6t Recently it has been strongly 
fortified. Ascension is little more than a coaling 
and victualling station for the Afric an squadron of 
the British Fleet, and the island itself is entirely 
under the control of the Board of Admiralty. Its 
external trade consists almost exclusively in the 
export of green turt es, and the imports are of little 
importance, seeing how small is the community. 
The Eastern Telegraph Company uses it as a 
connecting link between Europe and South America. 
There is only one good anchorage, at Georgetown, 
which is dignified with the title of capital 

Mails are despatched fiom Great Butam once 
a month, and the time of transit is fourteen 
days. 

ASIA. —The continent of Asia is the largest of 
the continents of the globe It may be (ailed a 
” continent of excesses.” Besides being first in 
point of size, it contains the greatest heights and 
the deepest depressions, and it is also more nearly 
connected with the other great divisions of the 
world than any of the other continents. It is actually 
in contact with Europe for a great distance , it is 
only artificially divided from Africa by the Suez 
Canal; and in the north-east it closely approaches 
the land of North America In Asia arc to be found 
the places which have the greatest cold as well as 
the greatest heat; ‘and, again, it is more densely 
peopled than any of the other continents, and con¬ 
tains inhabitants of the utmost diversity of race 
and language. 

Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, 
on the east by the Pacific, and on the sjuth by the 


Indian. On tfie west are the Red Sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian ; but the 
Ural mountains, which would seem to be the 
natural land boundary, are not the real boundary, 
as Russia—or, rather, what was Russia—mp,kes 
Asia begin to the east of these mountains. 'The 
greatest length from north to south is nearly 
6,000 miles, whilst the greatest breadth is about 
5,400 miles. The area, including the islands, is 
computed at 17,500,000 square miles, greater than 
North and South America together, and between 
four and five times the size of Europe. Its coast line 
is over 50,000 miles in length, but of this about 
one-fifth is useless for commerce on account of its 
situation in the Arctic Ocean. The population is 
estimated at 900 millions, i e , more than one-half 
of the total inhabitants of the globe China and 
Japan arc the countries which contain the gre^ f ~3t 
number of people, and the density of the population 
in these countries is supposed to be greater than 
that of Belgium, the most thickly populated of all 
Euiopean countries The Caucasian and the 
Mongolian races are the chief types to be found in 
Asia, though the'Malay race is far from insignificant 
from a numerical point of view. Of these races, the 
Mongolian—the yellow race—embraces three-fourths 
of the total population 

Relief. From the great mountain ranges in the 
centre of Asia, the land descends in the north 
towards the Arctic Ocean. Consequently, Siberia 
suffers from the utmost seventy of cold in the 
winter, although it has a pcuod of warm weather 
during the summer months Being composed of 
rocks and forest growth, steppe-land and frozen 
tundra, this great territory, which formerly formed 
a considerable portion of what once was the 
Russian Empire, is very thinly peopled and at 
present of no real common lal value. In the 
centre of the continent, on the northern boundary 
of India, are the Himalaya mountains, with some 
of the highest peaks in the world, Mount Everest 
being over 2y,000 ft high and Kunchinjunga 
over 28,000 ft. From the north-western extremity 
of the Himalayas stretch the Hindoo Koosh and 
the Suliman Mountains, which divide India from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, in one direction, 
whilst in the other the Thian Shan, the Kuen 
Lun, and the Karakorum extend into Thioet 
and China North of the Thian Shan are the 
Altai Mountains, whilst north-cast of the last- 
named are the Yablonoi and Stanovoi, which reach 
almost to Behung btiaits Much of the southern 
portion of Asia is elevated, and the mountainous 
regions of India and China will be noticed more in 
detail in separate articles. In the west are the 
Plateau of Iran, in Peisia, and the Plateaux of Asia 
Minor and Arabia. 

lhe rivers of Asia are the largest of those of the 
Old World. The Obi, the Yenesci, and the Lena 
flow through Siberia into the Arctic Ocean The 
first-named .s 2,600 miles in length, whilst the other 
two are each over 3,000 miles. Except, however, in 
southern Siberia, wheie they arc utilised for local 
traffic, they are of no commercial importance what¬ 
ever, owing to their position. The Amoor, which 
flows into the Gulf of Tartary, is also 3,000 miles in 
length. The great rivers of China are the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the Hoang-ho. The former is about as 
long as the Yenesei, the Lena, and the Amoor, 
whilst the latter has a length as great as the Obi. 
The Mekong, which drains Siam and Cambodia, is 
said to have the largest volume of any nver in Asia 
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After the Irrawaddy, which is the principal stream 
of Burmah, there are the great streams of India, 
the Ganges, and the Indus, the former being joined 
near its mouth by the Brahmapootra. Last of all 
are to be noticed the Tigris- and the Euphrates, 
which are the principal rivers in the western part 
of the continent. Each of these rivei s is noticed in 
greater detail under separate articles dealing with 
the countries through which they flow, whilst then 
positions and their courses are indicated sufficiently 
for present purposes in the accompanying map oi 
Asia, 

The lakes of Asia are in striking conti ast to those 
of Africa and North America, x.e . as fai as fresh 
water lakes are < oncerned The Caspian Sea and the 
Sea of Aral are the largest in point of size, and the 
only other lake which requires notice hero is Lake 
•ttailcal, in Siberia, the largest fresh water lake of 
the Old World. 

Geology. Although the geology of Asia is but 
imperfectly known, there lias been enough gathered 
from lecent surveys and travels to conftim the belief 
that every formation is there displayed, and this 
frequently on a most gigantic scald All the e< onoinie 
minerals and metals are found witlnn one or other 
of its countries The precious metals and gems also 
occur in abundant e, and though less noted foi its 
coal and iron than Europe and North America, it 
has still enough in India, the Indian An lupclago, 
China, and Japan to form the basis of a su< cessful 
mechanical and manufai taring indusliv 

Climate. A lontincnt stretching o\ei tlnee great 
continental zones—ton id, tempnate, and fngid--- 
must necessauly exhibit great divcisity of climate, 
and this diversity is rendered still mote lomaikable 
by the lofty tablelands, and desetts, and snow-dad 
mountain masses that occupy so laige a proportion 
of the central legion On the- whole, the continent 
of Asia does not enjoy the same modifying and 
tempering influences as Europe A large propoitiou 
is situated on the confines of the polar cinlc, where 
the winter’s ice is giadually accumulating and 
overmastering the summer's heat; a still larger 
section is raised to an cnoimous altitude, and plat ed 
permanently under snow and glacier Its mass lies 
comparatively unbiokcn by intersecting and tc mper- 
ing seas, it lias no burning sandy tracts in the 
so&th to send warm breeze^ as the Sahara does to 
Europe The Japan Current, whose genial waters 
lave its eastern coast, is of minor volume compared 
with the Gulf Stream, and even its southern oi 
tropical districts are cooled by the winds that blow 
fiom the snow-clad central mountains It possesses, 
therefore, an excessive’climate, that is, very hot m 
summer and very cold in winter In the west, in 
the region of the Caspian and Aral Seas, in Arabia 
and Iran, and the adjoining part of India, the rain¬ 
fall is so slight that dcseit conditions prevail, and 
agriculture is carried on only where theie arc nveis 
flowing from rainier legions. Further east is the 
high Desert of Gobi 'lhc south and south-eastern 
conntues aie in the monsoon regions of India Indo 
China, and Southern China In summer the mon¬ 
soon blows from the ocean, bringing copious rains 
In winter the land monsoon blows, giving, as in 
India, a dry, cool season. 

Flora and Fauna. Among the fruits of Asia may 
be mentioned the grape, orange, shaddock, lemon, 
lime, tamarind, mangostcen, fig, mulberry, olive-, 
pomegranate, walnut, almond, cocoa, date, bread¬ 
fruit, cashew, betel, banana, pineapple, melon, 
quince, apricot, peat h, and all the garden fruits 

• * i 


known in Jiurope Among giams and cultivated 
roots—maize, rice, wheat, durra, barley, peas, 
beans, lentils, and other leguminous seeds, potatoes 
yam, lotus, arrowroot, etc. Among spices and 
kindred pioducts—cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, pep¬ 
per, camphor, cassava, tea, coffee, sugar, sago, etc. 
Among drugs, dye-stuffs, fibres, and the like— 
indigo, anutto, saffron, cinchona, gamboge, galls, 
poppy, ihubarb, aloes, gums, hemp, jute, cotton, 
and many others , while among the forest and orna¬ 
mental trees may be noticed the teak, cedar, syca¬ 
more 1 , cypiess, mangiove, bamboo, banyan, plantain, 
cocoanut, and other palms, along with ebony, iron- 
wood, box-wood, sandal-wood, and others of a 
kindred natine 

J he animals of Asia excel both in nobleness of 
form find in numbers Among the mammals may be 
noticed the- apes and monkeys oi the south ; the 
lion, tigei, elephant, lhinoceros, and tapir ol India ; 
the wolf, hy.tcna, jackal, blue and black fox, and 
numerous vaneties of dogs, the horse, ass, and 
camel ol the centtal and western plains , the com¬ 
mon ox, buffalo, aurochs, yak, and musk ox; the 
elk, reindeer, antelope, axis, argali, ibex, goat, sheep, 
mufllon, etc. ; pore upinc, jerboa, maimot, lemming, 
beaver, bat, ermine, etc , together wilh bears, 
badgers, gluttons, sra-nttcis, seals, sea-cows, and 
other cetacea Her seas, lakes, and riveis are stocked 
with valuable food-fishes, though less notably than 
those of Emope Red coral, mothei-of-pearl, and 
peails aie fished fiom the gulls, and among her 
sj>ecial insect pioducts may be noted her silk, 
honey, beeswax, cochineal, gall-nuts, lac, and othei 

kindled substances 

People. As already noticed, the continent of Asia 
is occupied by thiee of the main hues of mankind 
--the- Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Malay 
1 he first inhabit tlu south and the west, the second 
the north and tlu* east, and the thud are distiibutcd 
over tlu* south-eastern region and the adjacent 
arc lupclago 

ASPARAGUS.—A genus of Liliaceue of which 
there are some sixty or seventy species The com¬ 
mon asparagus (Asparagus officinalis) is a native 
of Europe, and is cultivated foi its young shoots 
as a garden vegetable. It is raised "fiom seed sown 
in spring, and flourishes best in a rich, ficsh, sandy 
soil. Owing to the great care leqmred in its cultiva¬ 
tion, the price is often high. Although asparagus is 
grown in England to a considerable extent, large 
quantities arc imported from France, which is a 
larger centre of cultivation. 

AS PER ADVICE.—T his is a phrase which is 
frequently met with in bills of exchange. When 
wntlcn upon a bill the meaning is that notice lias 
already been sent to the drawee that the bill which 
he now receives would be drawn upon him 

ASPHALTE.—A fossil hydrocarbon, sometimes 
known as Mineral Ash, obtained from mines. If 
is found either on the surface or embedded in the 
earth, and is said to be a product of the distillation 
of carbonised vegetable matter, by the action of 
subterranean heat and moisture in the absence ol 
atmospheric air It is a composition of pitch, 
earthy, elastic and compact There are two chief 
vaneties, rock asphalte and soft asphalto. A mixture 
of both together with other constituents is required 
for paving roadways and cementing roofs. It is 
also us^d as a lining for cisterns and iron pipes, 
and a varnish is prepared from the soft variety. 
Immense qaaAtitles are imported into Great Britain, 
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mainly from Trinidad. Theasphalte of California is 
also noted. 

ASSAULT. —An assault is an offence which is 
constituted by an offer or a threat of personal 
violence by one person to another, under such 
circumstances that there is shown to be an inten¬ 
tion on the part of the offender to carry out tois 
threat, and a present ability to accomplish the same. 
There is no need of physical contact, for if violence 
is actually used, the offence is battery, though the 
name “ assault " is very commonly applied to cases 
of battery. It is obvious, therefore, that assault may 
be constituted in many ways, and an enumeration 
of all the various at ts which have been held to fall 
within the category would run to an inordinate 
length ; but there must be a threat of violence 
Mere words, no matter how abusive, can never 
amount to an assault. 

Any person who is actually struck, or who is 
threatened in such a manner that he is actually in 
danger, is justified in using force to resist Ins 
assailant, but a diffu ulty often arises from a legal 
point of view, because the amount of force allow¬ 
able in self-defence is propoi tionate to the force 
actually used by the offender m the first instance , 
and it must be stric tly in self-defence, not in 
revenge, though a man is justified m defending his 
wife or his children to the same extent that he 
would be justified in defending himself Similarly, 
in a case of trespass, the trespasser may always be 
ejected from the premises upon which he is found 
unlawfully, but any excess of force will render the 
ejector liable to process, though the Jesuit of any 
legal proceedings will depend entirely upon the 
circumstances of the case 

In the absence of self-defence, a person assaulted 
has two courses which he may adopt. He may 
proceed civilly by an action for damages or 
criminally for the punishment of the offender, or 
he may take both courses. The damages awarded 
in civil proceedings will depend entirely upon the 
nature of the case. The cuminal proceedings will 
depend upon the nature of the injury inflicted 
In the case of a common assault, the accused may 
be dealt with summarily, and punished by fine 01 
imprisonment ; but where the assault is of an 
aggravated nature, the case is generally sent for 
appeal, either to quarter sessions or to the assizes, 
and the matter is disposed of on indictment. 

For the special offences falling under the head 
of assault, and dealt with by spot ul statutes, 
reference must be made to some work on criminal 
law. 

ASSAYING .—The weighing or examining of a 
thing. The word is chiefly applied to the act of 
testing for the amount of metal contained m an 
ore or an alloy. 

By law, silver plate must be made of a cettam 
degree of fineness in Great Britain, and each 
article made has to be assayed, and, if approved, 
stamped at the Goldsmiths’ Hall Assays of gold 
jewellery are made in a similar manner, and this 
is a guarantee of their quality It is also a matter 
of the utmost commercial unpoitame to test the 
degree of fineness of siu h things as coin anil bullion 

ASSAY MASTER. — The person who is responsible 
for the determination of the amount of gold and 
silver in coin or bullion 

ASSEMBLY, PUBLIC. —-A public assembly is a 
gathering of persons in or out of doors other than 
of ^ private character, and for a common purpose, 
which may be lawful or unlawful A#v*\ll lie shown 


below, other fircumstances than unlawfulness of 
purpose may also make an assembly an unlawful 
assembly ; and it is to be noted that a private as 
well as a public gathering may constitute an 
unlawful assembly. It is unnecessary to consider 
heje the purposes for which a public assembly 
gathers, they aie infinite in number and kind, 
but so long as the purpose is lawful it is immaterial 
to the consideration of the circumstances, rights, 
and risks of a public assembly. There is, however, 
this exception, that the purpose of the assembly, 
while lawful in itself, may be of a provocative 
(haractcr, and so by its possible or actual effects 
involve some question of its rightfulness, if not 
strict legality. The present law, however, is not 
very clear as to this. 1'hc right of meeting as regards 
the conveners, those invited, and the public gener¬ 
ally will be dealt with fully in the article on^jsc* 
Right of Meeting. 

d'he conduct of the meeting will be controlled by 
the chairman^ who is either appointed by the con¬ 
veners or elected by the meeting on the spot, if the 
convene!s so choose The pro' codings at the 
meeting will tollifw the customatv pioeedure (see 
Conduct of Meetings) ; but as this is not defined 
by law for ordinary public, meetings, the lourse ol 
the business is, in the main, subjeit to the chair¬ 
man's discretion, though he will, of iour.se, observe 
the aci epted rules of debate , to do otherwise 
would be courting disorder Apart from flagrant 
disregard of those rules, the chairman’s decision is 
final, and should be acquiesced in 1 lie public pre¬ 
sent have no right to introduce fiesh business of 
their own, even although it may seem relevant to 
the matter in hand, though the than nun may, if 
he likes, admit it 

There is no privilege of speech tor those addressing 
a public meeting winch is not required to be held 
by law Speakers, therefoie, aie fully responsible 
for the consequences of their utteinines, and have 
none ot the protec tion accorded those who are 
discharging a legal duty in attending a meeting. 

If damage to piopeity is done at n meeting, those 
causing it aie ptimanly liable, but owing to the 
numbers present and the confusion which almost 
invariably attends the commission ot such a^ts, it 
may be difficult if not impossible £0 identify the 
exact person or person? who perpetrated the mjifVy. 
Having regard to these considerations, responsibility 
is equally likely to be fixed, or at least sought to 
be fixed upon the convene! s, the chairman and the 
principal partu 1 pants Particularly will this be so 
in the case of an indoor meeting, when the con¬ 
vener who have lured the hall or room will be held 
subject to an exptess or implied liability for the 
damage. 

As regards distui banco of a public assembly, this, 
until lately, could only be dealt with by removing 
the offenders away from the meeting, and in cases 
of violence by pioeeeding against them for assault. 
A recent Aut, however—the Public, Meeting Act, 
1908—has now made it a legal offence to disturb a 
lawful public meeting for the purpose of preventing 
the transaction of its busmess. Anyone inciting 
otheis to commit the offence is also guilty. The 
offender is punished in ordinary cases by fine or 
imprisonment; but at a political meeting during 
an election the offence constitutes an illegal prac¬ 
tice, involving a heavy fine and disfranchisement. 
The enactment reteis equally to open-air meetings ; 
and there ha^e already been convictions under it, 
in one instance for disturbing a meeting in the 
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highway by singing. The Act perhaj^ confers too 
large powers of retaliation, having regard to the 
traditional and recognised ebullition of feeling 
inseparable from political contests. 

Unlawful assemblies must now be considered, 
and, first, those assemblies are to be noted wluc^ 
are prohibited by statute The Unlawful Drilling 
Act, 1819, makes illegal any assembly gathered for 
the purpose of drilling, training to the use of arms, 
or military exerases, unless officially authoiised. 
The Seditious Meetings A< t, 1817, prohibits the 
holding of an open-air meeting consisting of more 
than fifty persons within one mile of Westminster 
Hall, while Parliament is m session, for the purpose 
of petitioning either House of Parliament The 
object of this enactment is to ensure the delibera¬ 
tions of the Legislature being free fiom intnmda- 
There are statutes aimed against seditious 
societies, but the toleration long since extended to 
political agitation and discussion renders those Acts 
of small practical importance # 

We turn now to assemblies which infringe the 
law rather by the ulterior motive or subsequent 
act of the persons assembled than*by any inherent 
wrongfulness of the gathering itself. If three or 
more persons meet together foi an unlawful pm - 
pose, or for a lawful purpose to be elicited violently, 
that is an unlawful assembly If they then move 
to carry out their pm pose, that is a rout , and if 
they engage in the execution of that purpose, that 
becomes a not. These three are legal offences 
Further, if twelve or more rioteis fail to disperse 
within one hour after a certain proclamation pro¬ 
vided in the Riot Act (1 Geo I, St 2, c 5) has been 
duly read (popularly known as “ reading the Riot 
Act”), they then be< ome guilty of felony, and 
may be dispersed by force ; the use even of deadly 
weapons foi that purpose by the authouties being 
justifiable if there is real danger of violent irnne 
being lommitted 

The Criminal Code Rill Commissioners, in their 
Repot t of 1879, suggested that the law as to 
unlawful assemblies was first adopted at a time 
when it was the piactice for the gentry, who were 
on bad terms with ea< h other, to go to maiket at 
the h$ad of bands of armed ictamcrs Such a 
practice must obviously have tended to endanger 
the public peace , and it is q£ill by its tendency in 
that lespect that the lawfulness or otherwise of an 
assembly, which has not developed into a rout or 
a riot, is to a great extent tested. 

It is possible that an assembly gathered with the 
aim of violently effecting a general political change 
might amount to high treason 

A public assembly must not cause an obstruc turn, 
or a nuisance ( eg , by hois'), and, of course, must 
not infringe any private rights 

(See Conduct of Meeting, Right of Mfkiing, 
# and see Wise's Law of Riots ) 

ASSETS.— By some good authorities the term 
Asset is said to have been derived frft a the old 
French word assetz (“ enough ”). It is applied, 
however, as signifying the jjossession of money, 
property, goods, chattels, or to the ownership of 
possessions of an intangible natute, such as the 
goodwill of a business, trade marks, designs, copy¬ 
right, and the like. Anything to which value may 
be attached may be described as an asset of the 
person, corporation, or other body who may 
possess absolute title to it. 

A convenient and useful subdivibion of the 
•different classes of assets^may be made as follows— 


(1) Fixed Assets, or possessions in. the form of 
freehold land and buildings, house jjroperty, plant 
and machinery, loose tools or trade utensils, trade 
fixtures, and furniture. 

(2) Intangible Assets, such as goodwill, patents, 
trade marks, designs, copyright. 

(3) Floating or Circulating Assets ate represented 
by book debts, stock-in-trade, stores of raw 
matcual, bills receivable. 

(4) Liquid Assets. Invested funds and surplus 
cash with bankers, either on deposit or current 
account, or cash in hand 

As to (I) Fixed Assets may be defined as being 
more or less immutable in relation to the business 
or undertaking where they are employed , to an 
even greater extent the same must be said of (2) 
Intangible Assets, the existence of winch depends, 
amongst othei things, upon the urn hanged value of 
the first. As regards (3) Floating or Circulating 
Assets, the respective values will rise and fall as a 
result of the ordinal y transai tions of business ; so 
also with (4), Liquid Assets, to the same extent , 
but the readability of these last two groups differs 
very muteiially from the Inst two Hence it was 
the practice, until quite tecently, to speak of two 
classes of assets only, i e , merely as ” Fixed " or 
“Circulating” The four gioups, arc, however, 
maikedlv distinct m every lespect, though the 
combination of (1) and (2) mav be said to represent 
broadly the term ” fixed,” so long as the chaiacter- 
istics of a business remain urn hanged , whilst both 
(3) and (4) fluctuate as a result of the employment 
of the other two in the i ourse of business ; the 
availability of an investment m funds lor the pur¬ 
poses of “ ready money ” has a very distinct 
advantage over, say. stock-m-tiade for the same 
purpose , \et both were fonnerly referred to under 
the general teim ” Floating Assets ” This broader 
distinction saved its purpose up to a point, but it 
has now become necessary to draw a finer line 
between the four kinds of belongings which go to 
make up the assets side ot the balam e sheet of the 
modern business 


In reviewing the accounts ol a business, the 
necessity for a systematic consideration of the 
book values of the various piopeities is of no less 
importance than that the dilfeient items of receipt 
and expendituie on revenue au ount should be taken 
in their respective orders of “ production,” “ trad¬ 
ing,” ” profit and loss,” and, finally, “ appropria¬ 
tion of piofits” accounts respectively, lne need 
for a methodical analysis of assets is of the greatest 
use when the management have to discuss “ ways 
and means ” in the culinary ionline of business. 
They will first < onsidci the amount of “liquid” 
resources at their disposal , then, next in order, 
the value represented by the “ circulating ” accounts 
due to them. Again, a trustee, receiver, or liqui¬ 
dator ’"equucs the same facilities, so that he may 
realise and dispose of the assets in their proper 
sequence, selecting the various debits for treatment 
at the hands of trade valuers, stock biokers, and 
bankeis, as the case may be. This segiegation of 
assels has become known as the process of marshal¬ 
ling of assets, though the teim is somewhat mis¬ 
applied , and may be said to be some attempt at 
standardising the method of treatment m drawing 
up a balance sheet or any other statement of affairs. 
(See Bai^nck Sheet, Forms of.) 

1 he appearance of the item “profit and loss 
account ’ oi? Aejissets side of a balance sheet has 
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created a great deal oi consternation ta the uniniti¬ 
ated in accountancy matters; certainly to those 
who are familiar with this subject this is no matter 
for surprise, because the item appears under 
the heading of assets; yet the amount represents 
nothing more than a loss as a result of trading* In 
effect, it shows a condition of insolvency, inasmuch 
as the total sum of assets falls short of the total 
liabilities. This does not, of course, mean that a 
business house whose balance sheet exhibits such a 
state of affairs should close its doors; on the 
contrary, it may merely be an indication that its 
fortunes have temporarily fallen upon evil days 
Nevertheless, the practice of showing a loss on 
trading under the guise of an asset is very mis¬ 
leading to those who may be unacquainted with 
the more advanced customs in the business world 
A simple remedy has been suggested which merely 
provides for a total figure being given under the 
realisable assets ; to this total is added the amount 
to debit of profit and loss account, representing the 
loss, the final total then being equal to the con¬ 
verse total of liabilities, in the same way as the 
accounts of a liquidator or a trustee in bankruptcy 
would exhibit a " statement of atfairs ” (q v.) 

ASSETS, MARSHALLING OR—'J his is a term 
which has been somewhat improperly applied in 
regard to the seveial < lasses of assets appearing on 
the balance sheets of companies or other business 
concerns, implying that various assets have been 
arranged in a more or less regulai order of classifi¬ 
cation, as described under the head of “ Assets " 
In reality, assets are said to have been “ marshalled" 
when, m the drawing up ot a statement of affairs 
tor the estate of a deceased person, < eitam of the 
property, or properties, are specifically mentioned 
in that statement as having been mortgaged, or 
otherwise singled out by specialty contracts, by the 
deceased with his < icditois, who have a prior claim 
to those parliculai assets. The same procedure 
would be followed in the case of a company which 
has contracted moie than one (lass of mortgage de¬ 
bentures, one having pnorit \ over t heolhci, and each 
having a spec die first > harge ovei particular assets. 

ASSETS, WASTING. —Practically all property is 
subject to deterioration in value, the term being used 
to imply general depreciative values either through 
mere wear and tear in the case of buildings, 
machinery, plant, or fixtures, or through effluxion 
of time, as applied to leaseholds, patents, etc 
Freehold land may not be a wasting quantity ; on 
the contrary, it may appreciate in value if situated 
in a populous and prosperous community. In 
exceptional cases, the goodwill of a business may 
actually increase in value. In all instances of 
wasting assets, suitable provision should always be 
made out of profits, or as a charge against revenue, 
to provide for such wastage (See Depreciation ) 

ASSIGN. —The making over by one person to 
another, by means of a deed of assignment, money, 
goods, or any other kind of property. 

ASSIGNABILITY. —The power or right of 
assigning. Compare Negotiability. 

ASSIGNEE. —The person to whom the right to 
any money, goods, or other property is assignrd or 
made over. 

ASSIGNMENT.— The term has two significations ; 
(1) the transfer of any right or property, (2) the 
document by means of which such transfer is 
made. 

The transfer of land, or immovable property, is 
carried out by means of a deed YHfe transfer of 


other kinds <£ property, movable property, may be 
made by deed, by an instrument in writing, or by 
a simple transfer of possession, according to the 
statute law governing each. At common law a 
simple transfer of possession was sufficient. * 

, In commercial life the term is probably most 
familiar when used in connection with an assign¬ 
ment made by a debtor of all his property to a 
trustee for the benefit of his creditors. The instru¬ 
ment by which this is done is called a deed of 
assignment, and such an assignment is quite apart 
from proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
as any creditor not assenting to the deed may take 
advantage of the assignment being in itself an act 
of bankruptcy, and any time within three months 
of the date of the deed, providing his debt is of the 
amount of £50, or by co-operation with othejs non- , 
assenting creditors the debts amount to /SO^Say' 
petition for bankruptcy of the debtor, whereupon 
if the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt the assignment 
is rendered j'oid The person to whom the property 
of the debtor is transferred, i e the trustee, is, 
accordingly liable any time within the period of 
three months, tef be called upon to hand over to the 
Official Receiver in bankruptcy, or a trustee 
appointed in bankruptcy, all the property belonging 
to the debtor which has come into his hands 

It is almost unnecessaiy to point out that a 
trustee under a deed of assignment must be parti¬ 
cularly careful in his dealings after the deed of 
assignment has been executed, as, whilst desiring to 
render all possible help to the estate, lie may involve 
himself personally. Hus will always depend upon 
the special facts of the case, and the trustee must, 
therefore, so conduct himself as to leave no doubt 
as to what the real state of things is. 

A chose in action (qv.), i.e , a right to a thing, 
as distinguished from the thing itself, was not 
capable of being assigned at tommon law, but 
could only be enfotced bv one of the original 
parties to the conttact Hus was not the rule m 
equity, and since the passing of the Judicature 
Act, 1873, the*'rule in equity prevails m all the 
courts. A debt or a legal chose in action is now 
assignable, and the assignee is enabled to sue in 
his own name fot the benefit of the same, pftmded 
that certain (onditions are fulfilled ihesc condi¬ 
tions are: (1) that*the assignment is absolute. 
i e., that the light is made over completely to the 
assignee, and not given by way of a mere (harge 
only ; (2) that it is in writing, and the writing is 
signed by the assignoi , and (3) that notice of the 
assignment is given m wripng to the debtor, or to 
a trustee who is in possession of the money, goods, 
or other property assigned. But although the 
benefit of a contract can be assigned in this 
manner, the assignee can only acquire the lights 
which were possessed by Hhc assignor. Therefore, 
if a debtor has a countci-daini {qv) or a set-off t 
(q v ) against his creditor, and the creditor assigns 
his rights to a third person, the assignee will only 
be able to enforce so much of the claim as the 
original creditor could have done, and will be 
bound to allow the counter-claim or the set-oil 
This is tailed an assignment " subject to the 
equities " In the same way, if a creditor has only 
a defective title to anything he purports to assign, 
the assignee’s title, after the assignment, is affected 
with the same defect 

Special provision has been made for fhe assign¬ 
ment of rights arising out of certain choses in 
action, e.%., policies of insurance, shares in joint. 
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T ^hundred and Between John Jone3 of 22 White Street ■ 

Sandy in the County of Bedford Merchant (hereinafter called the 
Vendor) of the one part a’nd Samuel Smith of 495 Black Street St. 

o 

Neots in the County of Huntingdon Gentleman (hereinafter called 
the Purchaser) of the other part : 

WHEREAS the Vendor on the tenth day of May one thousand 
nine hundred and obtained a judgment in the High Court of 

Justice (King’s Bench Division) against Benjamin Brown of 958 
King’s Road Brighton in .the County of Sussex Corn Factor in an 
action having the short title of John Jones v. Benjamin Brown 

(19__, 'J. No. 3857) for the sum of £431 and costs : 

• • 

AND WHEREAS the sum of £497 is now owing for principal 
interest and costs on the said judgment : 

AND WHEREAS the Vendor has agreed to sell to the Purchaser 
the said judgment debt at the price of £350 : 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said 
agreement and in consideration of the said sum of £350 now paid 
by the Purchaser to the Vendor (the receipt of which sum the 
Vendor hereby acknowledges) the Vendoa as Beneficial Owner hereby 

assigns unto the J PurchasA- 

\ 

> - ALL THAT .the sum of £497 now owing on the said judgment as 

,-M a 



hereinbefore mentioned and all interest hereafter to become due 

* « ° 

on the said judgment and the full benefit of the said judgment 
and of all other securities for the said debt 

r r 

TO HOLD unto the Purchaser absolutely : 

AND the Vendor hereby covenants with the Purchaser that the 
whole of ^he said sum of £497 remains owing on the said 
judgment. And it is hereby certified that the transaction herpoy 
effected does not form part-of a larger transaction or of a series 
of transactions in respect of which the amount or value or the 
aggregate amount or value of the consideration exceeds £500. 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


Signed sealed and delivered by j 

the within named John Jones in • l JOHN JONES 

the presence of / 

ALFRED THOMSON 

39 Brick Court 

London, E.C. 

Contractor 



(N.B.—There is no need for the,f Jrchascr to execute any assignment or conveyance, except in those 
cases where he enters into a covenant or undertaking to do something with regard to the vendor. As 
for the Stamp Duty see Stamps.) 
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stock companies, debentures, etc., ^ther by Act 
of Parliament or by the articles of association of the 
company. In order that the assignment may be 
effectual, these provisions must be strictly complied 
witl^ 

Assignability must be carefully distinguished 
from negotiability. (See Negotiability ) • 

The assignment of obligations arising out of a 
contract is not allowed, except with the consent of 
the party to whom the performance is due This is 
called " novation ” (^t/.). In point of fact, a new 
contract is made when this takes plate, and fresh 
parties are substituted for those who were ongin- 
ally bound. There are exceptions to this rule, but 
they are mainly statutory, and in the case of land 
there are certain obligations or liabilities which 

^alwa^? “ run with the land,’* that is, bind the 

Wl^i4pr for the time being 

’ Irrespective of the acts of the parties, assign¬ 
ments of rights and obligations may take place 
through the death or the bankruptcy of one or 
both of them. In the case of death, xhe personal 
representative, either executor or administrator, 
succeeds to the position of the deceased, acquires 
his rights, and is answerable for his liabilities to 
the extent of the estate that has been left. An 
executor or admmisttator may mulct himself per¬ 
sonally responsible to any extent if there is an 
agreement in wnttng (and a consideration) to 
satisfy the fourth section of the Statute of Frauds 
(qv.). The chief exception to this nile is that 
which has reference to contracts for peisonal ser¬ 
vices, such as the employment of a servant or an 
apprentice Death puts an end to such a contract, 
since it is assumed to be an implied condition of 
the contract that no substitute snail be allowed to 
till the pla°e ol the original promisor or promisee. 
In the case of bankruptcy also the trustee in 
bankruptcy acquires all the rights and is responsible 
to the extent of the property obtained, for the 
liabilities <>( the debtor. • 

ASSIGNOR. --The person who assigns or makes 
over the light which he hunself po^csses to money, 
goods, or other things to another person called the 
assignee 

ASSIZE, COMMISSIONER OF. —The assizes (q u.) 
are held under # a commission issued by the Ciown, 
and the various commissions arc directed to the 
judges, but in practice only one or two judges go 
round on a particular circuit. But there is full 
power to include in the commission not only the 
judges, but also other named persons, especially 
those members of the Bar who are King’s Counsel, 
and this enables such persons to act for all purposes 
with the same authority as the judges, if they are 
called upon to do so. Thus, if the work on any 
particulai circuit happens to be heavy, the senior 
judge will frequently call for the assistance pro¬ 
visionally supj)licd in this manner. In recent years, 
before the increase in the number of King’s Bench 
judges, when it was thought nccessary#io retain as 
many judges as possible in London, a lung's 
Counsel was frequently sent on circuit in place of 
a judge, clothed with full judicial authority The 
name given to a person thus appointed is 
Commissioner of Assize. 

ASSIZES. —From the time of Henry II the judges 
of the High Court have been accustomed to visit 


Wales has been divided into eight districts, called 
circuits (q.v )! and commissions are novr issued twice 
a year, m winter and summer, giving the judges full 
authority to visit every c ounty for the tnal of causes. 
Two judges are generally appointed for each circuit, 
but*in the i ase of many counties only one judge goes 
on ^rcuit, when he first tries the criminal cases and 
afterwards the civil. In the more populous counties, 
however, the two judges go together, and the 
criminal and civil work is carried on simultaneously, 
though in different courts. A third assize is held 
on all the circuits towards the end of each year, 
but except in the case of a few towns, such as 
Biimingham, Bnstol, Cardiff (or Swansea), Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, no work other than 
criminal is disposed of at this assize. For the last 
three of the cities just mentioned theie is also a 
fourth assize, usually held about Easter. A re¬ 
arrangement of the circuits was made in 1908, and 
the judgps who were sent out weie no longer con¬ 
fined to the districts eomptised in the recognised 
divisions, though the number of assizes was the 
same as befoie. 't his re arrangement did not prove 
a success, and the old system was reverted to. 
A new arrangement was then under consideration 
for some time, and came into force towards the 
end of 1911. Its effect allows civil causes to be 
heard at assize towns with greater frequency. 
Theie have been scveial variations since, and 
furthei changes are < ontemplated. Until 1909 it 
was necessary that the assizes should be held in 
every county, whether theie weie any causes to be 
tued or not ; but now, by an Act passed in 1908, 
il is no longer necessary lor a judge to visit any 
plac e to which he is commissioned to go if it appears 
that theie is no work to be done. The authorities 
in such a case must send out notices to the jurors 
who have been summoned that then attendance is 
not required. 

In the commissions which are issued the names 
of all the judges are included, but, as stated above, 
it is not the practice foi moic than one or two 
judges to go on uicuit The names of King's 
counsel arc also ficqucntly nu luded in the com¬ 
missions, and this enables such counsel to assist 
the judge in tiying lases when the number is 
ex< ejitionally heavy Ihe commissions are divided 
into lour patts: (1) Pea* e, (2) Oyer and Terminer, 
(3) Gaol delivery, (4) Nisi Puus—all of which are 
noticed under separate headings By means of 
these, the judge who goes on uicuit has full powet 
to tiy all treasons and felonies, to clear the gaols, 
and to tiy all civil case' 

For Middlesex there is no assize. All civil 
causes which would in other counties be triable at 
assizes aie heard at the Law Courts in the Strand, 
where there are sittings throughout the legal year, 
and all cnminal cases which in the country would 
be tued at the assizes are dealt with at the Central 
Criminal Couit 

ASSOCIATION CLAUSE.-(Sec Memorandum 
of Association.) ^ 

ASSURANCE.—(Sec Fire Insurance!, Life 

Insurance. Marine Insurance) 

CALL.- This is a teun whi< h is used with 
refcieuec to money deposited with bankers and 
oth< is, the repayment ol wluclj may be demanded 
without notice. 


every county of the kingdom at certain periods for AT SIGHT. —Sometimes a bill of exchange is 
the administration of the law, civil ana criminal, expressed to be diawn " at sight.” This is the 
and these visits have been designate^ as assizes or same nffcaning as drawing on demand. Days of 
sittings. In recent times the whole of England and grace (i^v ) *lc^iot attach to bills payable at sight. 
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ATS. —These three letters are an abbreviation 
for the words " at the suit of." In pleadings and 
other documents used in the conduct of a case, 
it is the general practice to head the same thus : 

" Jones v. Smith/’ Jones being the plaintiff in the 
action and Smith the defendant. Before *the 
Judicature Acts, the heading was often revenged, 
thus : " Smith ats. Tones," which means " Smith 
at the suit of Jones/’ Jones still being the plaintiff 
and Smith the defendant. In actions tried at the 
mayor’s court (q v.), this old-fashioned form is still 
retained in accordance with the former practice 
ATTACHMENT. —This word is used in two 
senses, either as to the attachment of a pet son, or 
as to the attachment of debts The former takes 
place when there has been an act of disobedience 
in connection with an order made by a court of 
record (qv.) The offending person is arrested, and 
he may be detained, at the pleasure of the court, 
for such period as is directed, or until, he has 
purged his contumacious conduct As to the latter, 
the term is applied to the procedure by which a f 
judgment creditor (gut;) may enforce the payment 
of his judgment debt by any person who is indebted 
to the judgment debtor. This is effected, generally, 
by garnishee proceedings (qv ) 

ATTACHMENT OF DEBTS.— With a view to 
making it easy for a judgment creditor to obtain 
satisfaction of his judgment, the rules of court 
prescribe that in certain cases persons who owe 
money to the judgment debtor may be ordered to 
pay the judgment creditor direct Accordingly, if 
a man has obtained a judgment, or an order for the 
payment of money, he may' make an affidavit to 
that effect, stating that the judgment is unsatisfied, 
and that some other person within the jurisdiction 
of the court is indebted to the judgment debtor. 
Having made this affidavit, he may apply to the 
court for an order directing that the sums due from 
the judgment debtor shall be attached to answer 
the judgment or debt and the costs of the applica¬ 
tion. The order so made is called a “ garnishee 
order ms*/’ and the person against whom it is made 
is the garnishee. The same order may dnect that 
the garnishee shall appear before the court or a 
judge, or an officer of the court, as they shall 
appoint, to show cause why he should not pay over 
the money due to the judgment creditor ; and in 
order to give the garnishee an opportunity of pay¬ 
ing, or of appearing to show cause why he should 
not pay, seven (lavs' notice of the date of the hearing 
must be given to him. If the garnishee appears and 
admits the debt, it is the practice to allow him to 
deduct his costs (usually 13s 4d. or a guinea) from 
the amount he has to pay over. Service of an older 
that debts due or accruing to a debtor liable under 
a judgment or order, shall be attached, or notice 
thereof to the garnishee, in such manner as the 
court or judge shall direct, binds such debts in his 
hands. If the garnishee does not at once pay into 
court the amount due from him to the debtor, or 
the amount of the judgment, and does not dispute 
the debt due or claimed to be due from him to such 
debtor, or if he does not appear upon the summons, 
then the court or judge may order executiop to 
issue, and it may issue accordingly to levy the 
amount from the garnishee, together with the costs 
of the garnishee proceedings. Where the garnishee 
disputes his liability, stating in an affidavit that he 
does not owe anything to the judgment debtor, the 
court may order an issue to be tried as to* whether 
he fs liable or not As a generalgarnishee 


o 

issues are he<yd by a Master in Chambers. If the 
garnishee states that the debt sought to be attached 
belongs to some third person, or that any third 
person has a lien or charge upon it, the court may 
order such third person to appear, and state () tbe 
nature and particulars of his claim. When a 
garnishee makes payment under a garnishee order, 
such payment is a valid discharge to him as against 
his own debtor. 

The above being a general statement of the 
practice in garnishee proceedings, it remains to 
consider the matter in somewhat greater detail. 
The assignee of a judgment debt, or the legal per¬ 
sonal representative of a judgment creditor, can 
obtain a garnishee older. An order will be made 
even after the lapse of six years Ihe debt must be 
one of which the judgment debtor could hav^com- 
pelled payment had he desired to do. Thus a 
payable in future by reason of a present obligation 
may be attached , but only such property can be 
attached as the debtor can deal with properly with¬ 
out violating the rights of otheis A claim which 
may or may not result in a debt, e £., compensation 
for lands in respbet of which a company has given 
notice to treat,cannot be attached, nor can a claim 
for unliquidated damages, until it has resulted in a 
verdict. Again, a debt which has been bond fide 
assigned by the judgment debtor before the judg¬ 
ment, and the surplus proceeds of a bankrupt' 4 - 
estate, cannot be attached. The following have been 
held incapable of attachment : moneys held in trust 
for a married woman subject to a restraint on 
anticipation ; a debt due to the judgment debtot 
and another jointly ; the proceeds of a judgment 
paid into a county court (the same not being a debt 
due from the registrar) ; a dividend distributable 
amongst creditors by the official receiver (this not 
being a debt due from him to the creditor) ; sea¬ 
men's and workmen's wages ; the pay of an officer 
in the Army or Navy ; and deposits m the savings 
bank. A sum of money hold by a trustee upon the 
trusts of a settlement cannot be attached by a 
judgment creditor of the settlor, for it is not a legal 
or equitable debt. 

The actual procedure m garnishee proceedings is 
this: The application is made without noticeho the 
other side, i e. ex parte, to a Master m Chambers. 
The order when made is served on the garnishee Sind 
the judgment debtor, the garnishee being served per¬ 
sonally or at his place of business by leaving a copy 
with his clerk or with some other person belonging 
to the place of business. As the debt is only bound 
in the hands of the garnishee upon service of the 
order nisi upon him, it is desirable to serve the order 
on the garnishee before or at the same time as it is 
served on the debtor. Otherwise the debtor may 
assign the debt before service on the garnishee, and 
so defeat the proceedings. If the garnishee suggests 
that the debt really belongs to a third party, the 
master generally adjourns the application to a 
future day,.directing that the claimant appear and 
support his claim. It is usually sufficient to give 
notice to the claimant without chawing up a formal 
order for his attendance , but in some cases it is 
desirable to draw up an order. 

ATTAlt OF ROSES.— (See Otto of Roses.) 

ATTESTATION.—This is the act of bearing 
witness to the fact that a signature has been 
appended to a document. It is to be borne in mind 
that it is only the signature that is attested ; it is 
altogether immaterial whether the witness or the 
witnesses know anything at all as to the nature oi 
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the contents of the document. Attcjtation becomes 
a matter of great importance wlrere the person 
who executes the document is illiterate and " makes 
his mark.” Not only must the mar If be witnessed, 
hut it must be made clear that the person signing 
kifew thoroughly well what he was doing. 

It is not always necessary that the signature*to 
a deed (q v.) should be attested, but it is advisable 
not to omit the formality. One witness is always 
sufficient, unless there is some statutory obligation 
or provision to the contrary. 

In the case of a will, the testator’s signature 
must be made, or acknowledged, by the testator 
m the presence of two or more witnesses present at 
the same time, each of whom must attest or 
“ witness” the will. There is no special form of 
attestation net cssary, provided that the other 
j^ed^ssities aie duly satisfied, but the following is 
IT Common attestation clause— 

Signed by the said , the testator, in 

the presence of us, both present at 4he same time, 
who in his presence and at his request and m the 
presence of each other have hereunto set our names 
as witnesses 


In the absence of an attestation clause, it be*. omes 
necessary, after the death of the testatoi, for one 
or both of the witnesses to swear by affidavit that 
the proper formalities have been observed before 
probate of the will tan be obtained, and difficulties 
may easily ause if both the witnesses die betoie the 
will is proved When there is a piopei or suffiuent 
attestation clause, the dealh of the witnesses * an- 
not, generally speaking, cause any diffnulty at all, 
for when a document is in ordci on the fa* e of it, 
the piesumption ot law is omnia praesutnunfur nlc 
esse acta, le, it is ptesumed that # eveivthing ha-* 
been done in order. 

The witnesses give their names, addresses, and 
descriptions. A legacy to a witness or to the wife 
of a witness is void This does not, however, apply 
if a martiage has taken place subsequently to the 
date of the attestation 

* Wheie a sfguature is witnessed, as in the case of 
a transfer of shares, the term is usually-- 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above mimed 
in the presence of 

Signature. 

Address .... v . 

Occupation. 

When a transfer is executed out of Gieat Butain* 
the signature should be attested by H M Consul or 
Vice-Consul, a clergyman, magistrate, notary public, 
i or other person holding a public appointment. 
When a witness is a female, she must state whether 
she is a spinster, wife, or widow ; arft 1 if a wife she 
must give her husband's name, address, and 
occupation. 

Wnere any matenal alterations or interlineations 
have been made in a deed, they should be referred 
to in the attestation clause ns having been made 
before execution of the document. 

In a document under hand, a witness often signs 
simply as : “ Witness, John Brown,” and gives his 
address and description. 

In Scotland, as. for example, where a customer 


signs a banker’s printed memorandum of deposit, 
a clause, •called the "testing clause,” in the 
following form is included before he signs— 

In witness whereof these presents in so far as 
not printed written by (name of person who filled 
tup the form) and subscribed by me the said 
\it upon the day of one thousand 

nine hundred and before these witnesses 
of (description) and of 

(deM ription) 

Witness. 

Witness 

The testing i luuse in a Scot* h deed also states 
the numbel of p.ige» on whu h it is written, and 
mentions any important alteiations which have 
been made m the do* umont Two witnesses are 
always necessaiy in Scotland, unless there is 
some statutory provision that one witness is 
sufficient. 

Where a signaluie by " maik ” is witnessed, the 
form is— 

his 

John Hr own 
nun k 

Witness, 

John Jones, 

Warwick Hoad, 

Liverpool, Builder 

In banks it is customary ioi two persons to 
witness a ” mark 

In the case of a deed which is executed by a 
" maik,” the words used aie to the following 
effect 

.Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named 
Joh u Brown, he having signed by a mark in con¬ 
sequence of being unable to sign his nantr, in the 
presence of us, the deed having first been read over 
and explained to him when he appeared perfectly 
to understand the same 


In Scotland, when a pet son is unable to write, a 
deed must be executed for him by a notary public 
or a justne of the peace in the presence of 
two witnesses, as a deed cannot be executed by 
a mai k. 

ATTESTED COPY.—A * opy which is certified by 
a witness to be an exact copy of the original 
do* ument (See Certified Copy ) 

The following is a specimen of the form of attesta¬ 
tion at the foot of a copy of a document of several 
pages — 

We have carefully examined this and the two 
foregoing sheets with the original document and 
attest it to be a true copy thereof Dated this 
day of 19... 

i Clerks with Brown Jones, 

Solicitors, Manchester. 
bor Stamp duty, sec Cory 

ATTORNEY. — llus word has come to signify in 
a geneial way a solicitor, though the term is of 
wider application in the United States, including 
aU members of the legal profession In its more 
piopcr signification, the word " attorney ” means a 
person who is appointed to ac t on behalf of another. 
(See Attorney, Bower of.) 

ATTORN E Y-OENERAL. —This is the senior of 
the t^o law officers of the Crown, the junior being 
called the Solicitor-General (qv.). • 
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By one of the unwritten rules of the British Con¬ 
stitution, the Sovereign cannot appear In his own 
courts m person in any capacity, either to act as 
judge, to plead, or to be a witness, no matter how 
much his interests are concerned ; and from a very 
early date it has been necessary for him to Ve 
represented by an agent, which agent is tye 
Attorney-General. There is m existence an unbroken 
list of persons who have acted in this capacity since 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

In addition to acting as the legal representative 
or agent of the Crown in all matters which come 
before the courts, the Attorney-General is always 
at the service of the State whenever grave olienees 
are committed against the good ordei of the com¬ 
munity, and when it is deemed expedient for the 
State to take up the prosecution of an alleged 
offender rather than to leave the matter in the 
hands of a private person. Moreover, there are 
certain offences for wnich his fiat or authority must 
be obtained before any prosecution can be enter¬ 
tained at all. He can also decline to allow a pro¬ 
secution to proceed by entering what is known a> 
a nolle prosequt, i.e , by stating that the Ciown will 
no longer proceed with a criminal matter which 
has been partially inquired into, but which has not 
been finally settled 

He acts as the principal adviser ot the Govern¬ 
ment of the day in all matters which involve legal 
questions, and for greater set urity any department 
is entitled to command his services In addition, 
he must defend the legality of any action taken by 
the Government if such action is called in question 

As he is the principal adviser of the Government 
which is m power, the Attorney-General must be 
included in the Ministry of the day, and though 
it is not essential that he should actually be a 
member of the House of Commons to qualify him 
for his position, any long continued absence from 
the House would undoubtedly lead to his resigna¬ 
tion. If, through the vagaries ot political warfare, 
he should lose his seat, another would be provided 
for him. Until quite recent times the Attorney- 
General was never a member of the Cabinet, nor 
was he made a Privy Councillor. These rules were 
first altered in the case of Sir Rufus Isaacs (after¬ 
wards Earl of Reading), and the same (ourse was 
followed when Sir John Simon and Sir F. E. Smith 
succeeded in turn to the position of chief law officer 
of the Crown. It appears, however, that the practice 
is not to be continued, because when Sir F. E. Smith 
(Lord Birkenhead) was made Lord Cham ellor m 
January, 1919, his successor, Sir Gordon Hewart, 
although already a Privy Coumillor, was not given 
a seat in the Cabinet as it was then < onstituted. 
The case of Lord Reading was, of course, excep¬ 
tional, and the cases of Sir John Simon and Lord 
Birkenhead happened in difficult and abnormal 
times. Towards the end of 1919, when it appeared 
likely that the Cabinet system would be restored, 
after an abeyance of several years, the Attorney 
General was not included in the Cabinet. Again, it is 
not essential that the Attorney-General should be 
a King’s Counsel, but it is extremely unlikely 
that a member of the junior Bar would ever be 
raised to the exalted position. The appointment 
lasts, unless he resigjis or is promoted to some 
other office, during the continuance of the 
Government. 

The Attorney-General is the head of the English 
Bar. His position is supposed to entitle him fco any 
judicial office that may tall vacant durp^g Jus period 


of office, from ^he Lord Chancellorship downwards. 
He receives a fixed salary of £7,000 per annum, but 
this salary is supplemented by fees for litigious 
work, which often bring up the total income to 
more than double that amount. Until 1892 the 
Attorney-General was allowed to continue his 
active practice at the Bar, but since that date he 
has been compelled to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. 

There is an Attorney-General for Ireland as well 
as for England. In Scotland the corresponding 
official is the Lord Advocate ( q.v ). 

In order to assist him in his work, the Attorney- 
General appoints two “ devils,” one for Chancery 
work and one for Common Law work, and they 
very frequently represent him in the courts. Each 
of these receives a fixed salary for the work th^t is 
done, which is not exactly in conformity with 
position of those barristers who render assistance 
to their brethren, the rule being at the Common 
Law Bar that “ devilling ” must be done gratui¬ 
tously, and aV the Chancery Bar for half the fee 
marked upon the brief. There is an unwritten 
tradition that tht> ” devil ” shall be rewarded, at 
some time or other, with a puisne judgeship 

ATTORNEY, LETTER OF.— (See Attorney, 
Power of ) 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF. —This is the name 
given to the formal document by which one person 
is authonsed and empowered to act on behalf of 
another 

It is commonly used in cases where a person 
(•'ailed the donor or grantor) is going abroad for a 
long time and wishes to give someone (called the 
donee or grantee) power to act for him in his 
absence The power given in the document varies 
according to the wish of the donor, and when a 
power of attorney is exhibited to any person with 
whom the donee has business relations, the greatest 
t are is required to see that the terms of the powei 
of attorney are strictly complied with. The donee 
is, in fact, the special agent of the donoi, and he 
is not entitled tojio anything outside the scope of 
lus power. 

An attorney may sign any document that is 
required in any transaction with the name of* the 
donor without the addition of any furthet words, 
but the usual and better way is to sign, e.g , “ Jolfn 
Brown, by his attorney* Tom Biown ” 

The authority may relate only to one particular 
act, as, foi example, the sale of Consols, or it may 
give power to act in all matters connected with 
some particular business, or it may give full power 
to act in every matter in the'-same way as though 
the agent weie the grantor himself. 

If a " power ” is expressed to be irrevocable for 
a fixed time, not exceeding a year from the making 
thereof, it cannot be revoked during that time 
without the donee's consent. 

The length of time during which a power is to 
continue in force should be noted.* In the case of 
a power which was to continue “ during absence 
from England,” it was held that certain mortgages 
made by the attorney, after the donor’s return to 
England, were invalid. 

A power of attorney is determined (that is, it is 
no longer effective) by the death, insanity, or 
bankruptcy of the donor. 

By the Conveyancing Act, 1881, any person 
making any payment in good faith, in pursuance 
of a power of attorney, shall not be liable therefor 
by reason that, before the payment, the donor of 
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the power had died or become a lunatjj:, of unsound 
mind, or bankrupt, or had revoked the power, if 
the fact was not at the time of payment known to 
the person making the same. 

Ajid also by the same Act: “ The donee of a 
power of attorney may, if he thinks fit, execute or 
do any assurance, instrument, or thing in and wittt 
his own name and signature and his own seal, 
where sealing is required, by the authonty of the 
donor oi the power , and every assurance, instru¬ 
ment, and thing so executed and done shall be as 
effectual in law, to all intents, as if it had been 
xecuted or done by the donee of the power in the 
lame and with the signature and seal oi the donor 
hereof." 

It is further enacted by Sections 8 and 9 of the 
'onveyancing Act, 1882, that if a power of attorney 
mjgn for valuable consideration is in the mstru- 
nent creating the power expressed to be n revo- 
able, then, in favour of a purchaser, the power 
hall not be revoked at any time either by any¬ 
thing done by the donor, without the Toncuircnce 
•f the donee, or by death, lunacy, or bankruptcy 
if the donor , and any act done by the donee 
hall be effectual and absolutely ii revocable If a 
K>wer, whether for valuable consideration or not, 
i expressed to be irrevocable for a fixed time, not 
xceeding one year lrom the date of the instrument, 
hen in favour of a purchaser the power shall not 
•e revoked during that fixed time by anything done 
iy the donor, without the concurrence of the 
donee, or by the death, luna< y, or bankruptcy of 
the donor, and any act done during that time by 
the donee shall be irrevocable. 

The following is a common form of a Power of 
Attorney— 

Know all men by these presents that I, A Bi 
of etc., have made, ordained, constituted, and 
appointed, and by these presents do make, ordain 
constitute, and appoint C D, of etc , to be my 
true and lawful attorney for me in r>iy name and 
behalf to ask, demand, sue for, enforce payment 
of and receive and give effectual receipts and dis¬ 
charges for all moneys, securities for money, debts, 
legacies, goods, chattels, and personal estate, of or 
to tirhtch I am now or may hereafter become 
possessed or . entitled, or which are or may 
become due, payable, or transferable to me from 
or by any person or persons whomsoever And 
upon receipt of any moneys under or by virtue of 
these presents, to pay the same to or deposit the 
same with any banker, broker, or other person on 
my behalf, and to la ^ out or invest the same or 
any part thereof m such stocks, funds, shares, or 
securities as he my said attorney shall think fit 
And for the purposes aforesaid, or any of them 
to sign my name to, and make, execute, and do 
on my behalf any cheques, contracts, agreements, 
t deeds, transfers, assignments, instruments, and 
things whatsoever And generally to act in rela¬ 
tion to my estate and effects as fully ant ffectually 
m all respects as I myself could do, I hereby under¬ 
taking to allow, ratify, and confirm everything 
which my said attorney shall do or suffer by virtue 
of these presents And I declare that this power 

shall be irrevocable for . calendar months 

computed from the date hereof 

In witness whereof / have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this first day of November, 19. .. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered bn the above- 
named A. B^, m the presence of . 


The appointer signs and seals the. power, and 
two witnesses must add their names and descriptions. 

In a few cases one witness may suffice, Dut in 
others ( e.g., in the case of a power of attorney to 
transfer stock in the books of the Bank of England) 
twApersons must attest. 

Cl course, a forged power of attorney is wholly 
inoperative, and anything done under it is 

altogether void. 

When it is intended to give a power of attorney 
to a person in a foreign country for any particular 
purpose, as, for instance, to collect a debt, it is 

necessary to inquire whether any special form is 

requisite. In any case, it should be attested before 
a notary public 

The following arc the stamp duties imposed— 

£ s. d. 

Letter or Power of Attorney, and 
Commission, Factoiy, Mandate, or 
other instrument in the nature 
thereof— 

(1) For the sole puipose of appoint¬ 

ing or authorising a proxy to vote at 
any one meeting at which votes may 
be given by proxy, whether the num¬ 
ber of persons named in such instru¬ 
ment be one or more. 0 0 1 

(2) By any petty officer, seaman, 
marine, or soldier serving as a marine, 
or his representative, for receiving 

prize money or wages. 0 1 0 

(3) For the receipt of the dividends 
or interest of any stock— 

Where made for the roceipt of one 
payment only .0 1 0 

In any other case.0 5 0 

(4) For the receipt of any sum of 

money, or any bill of exchange or pro¬ 
missory note for any sum of money 
not exceeding £20, or any periodical 
payments not exceeding the annual 
sum of £10 ( not being hereinbefore 
charged) .0 50 

(5) For the sale, transfer, or accept¬ 
ance of any of the Government or 
Parliamentary stocks or funds — 

Where the nominal amount of the 
stocks or funds does not exceed £100 


(Finance Act, 1895, Section 16) .. .. 0 2 6 

In any other case.010 0 

( 6 ) Of any kind whatsoever not 
herein befoie described . 0 10 0 


Exemptions. 

(1) Letter or power of attorney for 
the receipt of dividends of any definite 
and certain share of the Government 
or Parliamentary stocks or funds 
producing n yearly dividend less 
than £3. 

(2) Letter or power of attorney or 
proxy filed in the Probate Division of 
the High Court of Justice in England 
or Ireland, or in any ecclesiastical 
court. 

(3) Order, request, or dnection under 
hand only fiom the proprietor of any 
stock to any company or to any officer 
of any company or to any banker to 
pay the dividends or interest arising 
from tfte stock to any person therein 
named; 


ioi 
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And see Section 81 of the Stamp Act, 1891, as 
follows— 

" A letter or power of attorney for the sale, 
transfer, or acceptance of any of tne Government 
or Parliamentary stocks or funds, duly stamped 
for that purpose, is not to be charged with/my 
further duty by reason of containing an authority 
for the receipt of the dividends on the same 
stocks or funds.” 

ATTORNMENT. —This is a legal term which 
signifies the acknowledgment by one person that 
he is the tenant of another. This was at one time 
all important, because without some such recogni¬ 
tion, the mutual rights and duties existing between 
landlord and tenant could not arise. Thus, if A 
leased property to B for a certain period, and 
before tne termination of that period the property 
was sold by A to C, the relationship of landlord 
and tenant could not exist between C and B unless 
B agreed in writing to accept the changed position 
This attornment, however, is not now necessary. 
Attornment does exist still in many mottgages, 
the mortgagor attorning tenant to the mortgagee, 
in order that the latter may have the right of dis¬ 
tress (q.v.) if the mortgagor fails in his obligations 
Such an attornment must generally be registered 
as a bill of sale ( qv .). 

AUCTION. —An auction is a method of selling 
or letting property, whether real or personal, by 
public competition. The usual way is for the 
auctioneer (q.v.) or person conducting the sale to 
declare that the highest bidder at the moment 
when the bidding is stopped is the purchaser or 
hirer, as the case mav be. In England an auction 
is generally determined by the fall of the 
auctioneer’s hammer, signifying that the last or 
best bid or offer for the property in question has 
been accepted by him on behalf of the owner, but 
other modes are occasionally met with, such as 
turning an hour-glass and receiving bids only 
while the sand is running, or lighting a candle and 
allowing the offer to remain open so long as the 
candle burns. A Dutch auction is one m which the 
auctioneer puts a high price upon the property at 
first, and gradually comes down until he reaches 
either a price which someone is willing to give or 
the minimum pnee at which the vendor is willing to 
sell. In Scotland an auction is called a roup. 

Subject to a few restrictions (for which see 
Auctioneers and Pawnbrokers), an auction may 
be held anywhere and at any time, but care should 
be taken not to infringe the terms of any lease or 
covenant that prohibit the holding of an auction 
on particular premises, and not to hold one, without 
expressed licence, within the limits of a market 
(q.v.). A place or house in which an auction is being 
held is, for the tune being, a place of public resort, 
within the operation of certain branches of the 
criminal law. In view of the law relating to the 
invalidity of some contracts (</ v ) made on a Sun¬ 
day. an auction should not be held on that day. 
In addition, as it is the duty, and to the interest, 
of the auctioneer to get as good an attendance of 
the public as is possible, he should not hojd an 
auction at an unusual or unreasonable time, or he 
may run a risk ofc being sued by his client, if the 
sale is thereby damaged or rendered less successful 
than it would have been if held at a more appro¬ 
priate time. Cattle must not be sold by auction 
at any mart, or market, or fair, unles^ the pre¬ 
scribed facilities for weighing ar^prmddsd. (See 


Auctioneer! As to sales under process of law, 
see Distress; Execution. 

Before an auction is commenced, the auctioneer 
must, under a penalty of £20, exhibit in a con¬ 
spicuous part of the auction room or place of sale 
a board or tn ket bearing his full name and addtess, 
find must keep it exhibited during the whole time 
of auction. 

Auctions are generally governed by conditions of 
sale, which are printed in the particulars of sale or 
the catalogue of the articles to be sold, and are 
announced at the time of sale. They bind both the 
seller and the buyer, and are, as a rule, sufficiently 
communicated to bidders if exhibited publicly and 
legibly in the auction room. 

The usual course of procedure at an auction is 
for the auctioneer or the solicitor for the vendor 
to read or draw attention to the leading conditioner 
of sale, and for the auctioneer then to give a 
description, more or less flowery and seductive, of 
the article about to be offered for sale, if such 
statements *are untrue or grossly exaggerated they 
may give ground for the avoidance of any sub¬ 
sequent sale by* reason of misrepresentation, and 
may render the auctioneer liable to an action by 
the vendor in respect of any loss caused by the 
sale going off, or to an action by the purchaser for 
breach of warranty of authority Bids are then 
invited from those present The method of pro¬ 
gression of bids is generally regulated by the con¬ 
ditions of sale A bid is an olfer by the bidder to 
purchase, and may be withdiawn by him at any 
time before it is accepted by the auctioneer 
announcing the completion of the sale. The bidding 
goes on for as long as the auctioneer can induce 
bidders, and when he considers that no more are 
forthcoming he knocks the property down to the 
highest bidder, or to the highest undisputed bid , 
or if such bid is lower than the reserve puce, if any, 
he withdiaws the property. A deposit of a pre¬ 
scribed percentage of the purchase money is paid 
by the purchaser to the auctioneer, and the 
auctioneer then either obtains the signatures of the 
parties to a contract of sale, or signs it himself as 
their agent and on their behalf. 

In the case of a sale by auction of chattels, the 
following provisions of the Sale of Goods Act, 189*1 
(see Sale of Goods), apply— ‘ *• 

“ (1) Where goods are put up in lots, each lot 
is pnnui faae deemed to be the subject of a 
separate contract of sale. 

“ (2) The sale is complete when the auctioneer 
announces its completion by the fall of the 
hammer, or m other customary manner. Until 
such announcement is made, any bidder may 
retract his bid. 

" (3) If the sale is not notified to be subject to 
a right to bid on behalf of the seller, it is 
unlawful for the seller to bid himself or to t 
employ any person to bid at such sale, and for 
the auctioneer knowingly to take any bid from 
the seller or any such person. A sale contravening 
this rule may be treated as fraudulent by the 
buyer. 

" (4) The sale may be notified to be subject to 
a reserved or upset price, and a right to bid may 
also be reserved expressly by or on behalf of the 
seller. Where a right to bid is expressly reserved, 
but not otherwise, the seller, or any one person 
on his behalf, may bid at the auction.” 

c 

If the price of any particular article is £10 or 
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over, the provisions of Section 4 |Df the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 (see Salu of Goods), apply ; but 
the auctioneer is the agent for both buyer and 
seller to sign any required note or memorandum 
in .writing. 

In the case of a sale of land by auction, the con¬ 
ditions are usually very explicit, and a wi itten con¬ 
tract is generally entered into between the buyer 
and the seller providing for the completion of the 
purchase in accordance with the conditions This 
agreement also complies with the requiicment of 
Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds (<y v) as to 
writing being necessary for a contract comerning 
land. The particulars and conditions must expressly 
state whether the sale is with or without reserve, 
or whether a right to bid is reserved to the seller, 
and ^unless this is done it is illegal foi the seller, or 
N^yonc on his behalf, to make a bid 

If two or more persons take part in a mock 
auction and'by sham bidding induce a person to 
buy at an excessive piuc, they may ]>e prosecuted 
for a criminal conspiracy , but an agreement 
between two or more peisons not to bid against 
each other, in order that the auction may result 
in a knock-out, and the goods be sold at much 
below their real value, is not illegal Improper or 
fraudulent acts which are intended to “ damp ” 
the sale, i e , to prevent the goods from fetching a 
fair price, will entitle the auctioneer to withdraw 
the property, and may render any purchase by a 
guilty person liable to be avoided by the seller. 

AUCTIONEERS. — An auctioneer is a person 
whose business it is to sell goods or other property 
by auction ( qv .). He must, under a penalty of 
£100, possess an exuse licence, which is personal 
to himself, and costs £10 a year, and must produce 
his licence when demanded at the time of a sale 
by any officer of customs or excise or of stamps 
and taxes, oi deposit £10 with such officers. 
Failure to comply with this requirement renders 
the auctioneer liable to be arrestod and sent to 
prison for a period not exceeding a month, and to 
a further penalty of £10 for acting as an auctioneer 
without a licence Ihe licences expire on July 5th 
m each year, and must be renewed at least ten 
days' bsfore that date They can be obtained at 
Someisct Hoyse or at the Inland Revenue office 
fot the place in which tl^e person resides The 
licence covets the right to act as an auctioneer, 
appraiser [qv), and house-agent (qv.) A licence 
is not required by a peison selling goods under a 
warrant of distress for rent or tithes under £20, or 
by certain persons selling under an order of the 
court or of a public flepartrnent, or selling fish at 
the place where it is first landed, or by persons 
who, though conducting sales, arc exempt under 
the regulations for the time being of the Board of 
Inland Revenue A woman may be an auctioneer 
and obtain a licence A person, such as a " Cheap 
Jack,” who hawks goods from place to place for 
sale by auction, must have a hawke»\ licence a9 
well as an auctioneer’s licence (See Hawker.) 

Certain restrictions ate imposed upon the sale of 
excisable articles by an auctioneer—the sale must 
be held upon premises licensed for the sale of the 
particular class of goods, or must be authorised by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue Before he 
sells pawnbrokers’ unredeemed pledges above the 
value of 10s. by auction, the auctioneer must see 
that proper catalogues are published containing the 
particulars required by the Pawnbrokers’ Act, and 
must advertise the sale in a newspaper on at least 


two days, which must not be less than three clear 
days before the first day of sale. Certain classes of 
pledges can only be sold on specially appointed 
days, and must not be mixed with other kinds. 
The auctioneer must comply with these and certain 
olher legulations, or be liable to a fine of £10. (See 
Pawnbroker.) In selling cattle, the auctioneer 
may be bound to make certain returns as to weight, 
etc., of any tattle entered for sale and sold. For 
other restuctions on an auctioneer, see Auctions. 

A peison who acts as an auctioneer represents 
that ne is properly qualified and is competent, and 
will be liable to anyone who employs him if he 
does not use suth skill and knowledge and diligence 
as can reasonably be expected from a competent 
auctioneer, and if he fails m these respe< ts he may 
be sued for damages by Ins employer Thus, if he 
undeitakes to settle the conditions ot sale, he must 
do so with skill and knowledge, and if he sells 
without imposing proper and piudent conditions 
for the protection of his vendor, he will be liable 
for negligence. An am tioneer is a particulai agent 
of the vendor (See Agency ) He is also the agent 
of a purchaser foi the purpose of making a binding 
contract of sale He receives the deposit as a 
stakeholder for both parties, and, if he pays it to 
the vendor or returns it to the purchaser before 
the contract is properly completed or is rescinded, 
he will be liable to make it good to the party 
eventually entitled to receive it If adverse claims 
are made to chattels or money in his possession, 
he may interplead (q v ) The auctioneer's other 
duties to his employer aie (I) to exercise ordinary 
care and diligence in the custody of the goods 
entrusted to him for sale , (2) not to part with the 
possession theieof until he has received the price, 
unless with the seller's consent (an auctioneer 
who lets a buyer take away goods without paying 
for them is liable to the seller for the price : on a 
sale of land, however, the auctioneer has usually 
only authouty to receive the deposit and not the 
whole purchase-money, the payment of the balance 
being provided for m the conditions ot sale) ; (3) to 
make a contract that is binding on the purchaser , 
(4) to account for all moneys teceived by him on 
the seller’s behalf, and to pay over any balance 
after dedu< tion of the proper expenses and his 
lenumeration. If he exceeds his authority as agent 
for the seller, he may be personally responsible to 
a purchaser (See Agency ) An auctioneer, being an 
agent for sale, must use his best endeavours to 
obtain the highest price possible for the property, 
and cannot himself be tnc purchaser. 

The remuneration of an auctioneer may be fixed 
by express agreement It is usually a percentage 
or commission on the prices realised, and is 
governed by the general rules relating to that form 
of payment (see Commission), and, like other agents, 
an auctioneer has a hen (q t>.) on the goods entrusted 
to him for sale, and upon the proceeds of the 
sale, for his expenses and remuneration. If no 
sale results, the remuneration is generally fixed at 
some particular sum or is calculated on the reserve 
price. The usual scale of commission is : On sale 
of#land, £5 per cent, on the first £100; £2J per 
cent up to £5,000 ; and £l \ per cent, above that 
sum On sale of furniture, etc , £5 per cent, up to 
£500, and £2J per cent, on the lcmaindcr. On 
sales under a distress for lent, the fees are fixed by 
the D^tress for Rent Rules, 1888, as follows: 
Where the sum due exceeds £20, 7$ per cei^t. on 
the sum rtafl*$d not exceeding £100; 5 per cent. 
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on the next £200; 4 per cent, on the pext £200; 
and on any sum exceeding £500, 3 per cent, up to 
£1,000, and 2} per cent, on any excess. Where the 
sum due does not exceed £20, Is. in the £ on the 
net produce of the sale. On a sale by auction under 
process of execution issued out of the High Coufc, 
the scale is the same as that on a distress for ouer 
£20; and on process of the County Court, Is. in 
the £ on the net proceeds. There are also special 
scales of fees in respect of sales in bankruptcy and 
in the winding-up of companies 

An auctioneer very often acts as an appraiser, 
estate agent, house agent, surveyor, and valuer 
(i qv.), and for his services in those capacities he is 
entitled to remuneration quite distinct from that 
he obtains in respect of auctions. 

An auctioneer may in his own name bring an 
action against a purchaser of goods (but not, as a 
rule, of land), for the price of goods sold and 
delivered, and may maintain an action against any¬ 
one who wrongfully interferes with or damages or 
deprives him of the possession of goods, and may 
prosecute a person who steals the goods entrusted 
to him for sale. 

Apart from his liability to his employer, and his 
possible liability to a purchaser, the < hief danger 
of the auctioneer's business is the likelihood that 
he may be made the defendant in an action for 
conversion, which may be defined as any 
unauthorised act which directly causes a person 
to be deprived of lus goods either permanently or 
for an indefinite time, or as an exercise of dominion 
or control over such goods for the benefit of some 
person who is not the owner thereof, or not entitled 
to the pioperty in, or possession of, those goods. 
This liability most frequently arises when an 
auctioneer sells goods on the instructions and on 
behalf of a person who is not legally entitled to 
dispose of them, and especially in the case of goods 
obtained on the hire-purchase system {qv), and 
depends on whether the goods are dealt with by 
the auctioneer for the purpose of passing the pro¬ 
perty in them, when he will be liable for conversion, 
or whether he simply settles the pi ice or merely 
acts as an intermediary between the supposed 
owner and the purchaser, when he will not be 
liable. The law on this point was well lllustiated 
in the case of Cochrane v. Rytmll, 40 L T Rep. 744, 
as follows: “ The defendant had possession of 

these goods ; he advertised them for sale , he sold 
them, and tiansferred the property in them, and 
therefore from beginning to end he had control over 
the property ; and, unless we are prepared to hold 
contrary to all the definitions of conversion, we 
must hold that such acts amount to conversion. 
But the auctioneer will not be held guilty of con¬ 
version if he has not claimed to transfer the title ; 
nor purported to sell, but has simply re-delivered 
the chattels to the person to whom the man from 
whom he received them told him to deliver them.” 
The knowledge of the auctioneer as to the true 
ownership of the goods is in general immaterial, 
but when goods are delivered to an auctioneer by 
a mercantile agent (see Agents. Factors) acting 
in the course of his ordinary business, who is-in 
the possession of the goods with the consent of 
the true owner, the< auctioneer will not be liable 
for selling the goods, providing he acts in good 
faith and without notice of the claim of the true 
owner. An auctioneer who is liable for conversion 
is responsible for the true value of the goods, and 
not merely for the proceeds of the^Ue. • 


AUDIT. —Thf; examination of the accounts of 
any business concern by a person who sees the 
statement of affairs and verifies the same by refer¬ 
ence to vouchers, etc. The object of an audit is to 
see that the accounts represent in fact the t$ue 
state ot the business dealt with. (See Audit and 
Auditors.) 

AUDIT AND AUDITORS.— The object of an 
audit is threefold, viz.— 

(1) The detection of errors of commission ; 

(2) The detection of errors of principle ; and 

(3) The detection of fraud. 

The last-mentioned may or may not be con¬ 
cealed by entries made in the books which would 
naturally also fall under the headings of either (1) 
or (2), and the careful auditor will proceed on this 
hypothesis. „ 

(а) The Attitude of the Auditor. It has been lai4 
down by Lord Justice Lindley, in the case of the 
Kingston Cotton Mill Co., Ltd., that an auditor 
need not approach his work with suspicion. Never¬ 
theless, it is submitted that an auditor should con¬ 
stantly bear in mind that his duty includes the 
detection of fraud, and that would appear to involve 
the taking of such precautions as arc necessary to 
msure, for instance, that figures are not altered 
during the audit, that all income from investments 
has been duly received, etc. 

The attitude of the auditor may vary slightly by 
reason of circumstances. Thus the auditor to a 
limited company or other incorporated body is 
appointed in the interest mainly of the share¬ 
holders, or, it may be, subscribers, and has a certain 
moral responsibility also to future shareholders and 
others. Where he is appointed by a sole trader or 
by a partnership firm, his duty is to his employers, 
thougn here again he has a moral responsibility in 
regard to a bank or possible lender of money before 
whom his balance sheet may be laid In the mam, 
however, the attitude of the auditor should be an 
impartial one. * 

(б) The Advantages of an Audit. The advantages 
accruing from am audit are obvious. Present clay 
commerce is of such complexity that only a tiained 
and skilled person can be relied upon to insure 
aceuiate accounts being rendered, and usually the 
number of individuals interested is so large that 
they could not satisfactorily do such work them¬ 
selves, even were they competent. Again, the 
appointment of a good auditor makes for stability 
as regards the outside world, and in such a case as 
an audit of executors’ and ti ustees' accounts, 
(i lticism and suspicion are allayed (See Executors’ 
Accounts) 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, recog¬ 
nises this, and the auditors are empowered in the 
case of the audit of a limited company’s accounts 
to demand of the directors ” such information and 
explanation as may be necessary for the performance 
of the duty of the auditors ” 

(c) Audits.*- There are said to be two classes of 
audits: (1) The completed audit, and (2) the con¬ 
tinuous audit. In the first, the work of the book¬ 
keeper is complete before the auditor commences ; 
m the second, usually that of a large concern not 
having very frequent stocktakings and balance 
sheets, the work is checked up to a particular date 
without the books being “ closed.” The first has 
the advantage that all figures being inked in and 
balances extracted, etc., alterations by the book¬ 
keeper, during audit, deliberate or otherwise, are 
more easily discovered. The continuous audit is 
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advantageous in that the book-keiper is kept up 
to his work, being under the necessity of having his 
books in order up to the arranged date ; errors are 
rectified earlier; and also the drawing of the 
b^ance sheet is much facilitated when the time for 
jt arrives The “ surprise *' audit is a kind of con¬ 
tinuous audit, the auditor coming m without notice 
to the book-keeper or cashier, who must produce 
the books, and verification of bank and cash 
balanced takes place. By this means it is possible 
to prevent a cashier borrowing or embezzling 
money during a period and making the same good 
before audit. 

The methods of the auditor must necessarily 
vaiy according to the individual case. Thus he must 
in all audits conduct such operations as will satisfy 
hh.*: (1) That the entries in the books of account 
accurate so far as shown by the books ; (2) 
that the entries in the books of account are justified 
bv facts, such as the production of receipts for all 
payments made, invoices for all goqjls purchased, 
etc., making full use of coirespondence oi any 
other source of information that may be available ; 

(3) that the requirements of any*Act of Parliament 
applying generally to the circumstances of the 
particular audit, as also any special Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, Letters Patent, Royal Charter, Deed of 
Settlement, Deed of Paitnership, Probate of the 
Will, Trust Instrument, or Memotamlum and 
Articles of Association have been complied with, 

(4) that the accounts certified by him are < lcar and 
contain no concealment or misrepiesentation , and 

(5) that the particular interests of the persons 
appointing him are safeguarded 

Ihe larger firms oi accountants place in the 
hands of the clerk in charge of an audit an “ audit 
note-book,” which is usually diawn up bv one of the 
principals at the first audit, and specifically enume¬ 
rates the work to be done, with space for the 
initials or signature of the cleik performing it. 
Other audit note-books are without'this detail, but 
all provide for the record of all matters not of an 
ordinary nature, such as explanations given by a 
director regarding the in< reased value of the 
stork-in-tradc, etc. 

tlsually the auditors employ a distinctive tick, 
a^d the best plan is for each i lei k to have a separate 
one Also wnenever a figwe has been ciossed out 
and another substituted, a spe< lat tick should be 
used, and thus any such figuie without the 
special tick should be carefully traced Erasures 
should be prohibited, and different coloured inks 
may be employed b^ the auditors at subsequent 
audits. 

The following procedure in connection with the 
audit of the accounts of a limited c ompany 
carrying on a manufacturing business will be of 
interest— 

1. Compare balances in sales, purchase, nominal 
and private ledgers at commencement of period 
with the schedules of same used at pfe\ ious audit, 
so as to discover alterations. 

2. Read the memorandum and ai tides of 
association of the company, caiefully making 
sufficient extracts from same of matteis affecting 
the accounts, such as the form in which the accounts 
are to be rendered, the nominal capital and the 
shares into which it is divided, and any regulation 
as to provision for redemption of debentures, etc. 

3. At .first audits,' obtain a complete list of all 
books kept by the company, and •read and note 
agreement ot purchase.^ 


4. At first audit, and at subsequent audits of 
periods during which an issue of capital has been 
made— 

(a) Read the piospectus (if any). 

\ {b) Check the cash received on account of 
shares from the bank pass book to the cash 
book, and thence to application and allotments 
book and share register. 

(c) Examine the forms of application so as to 
ascertain that no bogus applications have been 
made, and compare total applications with mini¬ 
mum subscription requirements in articles of 
association, and with authorised capital in 
memorandum of association. 

(d) See that the allotment minutes are in 
order and that each allottee has been notified by 
allotment letter. Check entries to application 
and allotment book and share register. 

(*) Ascertain that contracts in proper form 
have been registered with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies in respect of shares issued as 
fully or paitly paid otherwise than for cash. 

(/) Check totals of application and allotment 
book, sec that total capital paid-up and issued 
as per share register agiees with snare capital 
accounts in private ledger, and ascertain from 
share certificate counterfoils that share 
certificates are in agreement. 

(g) When a call has been made, see that 
the same has been in a< cordanco with articles 
of asset lation, examine the minute, check 
the entries in tall book and share register, 
verify < ash book with bank pass book, and 
check cash to tall book and share register. 
Compare total balames of share it'gister, as 
regards capital paid-up, with balance on share 
< apital accounts in pnvatc ledger. 

(A) See that proper stamped transfers are pro¬ 
duced for all transfers of shares, and check 
icgister of transfers with share register unless 
transfers aie very numerous, when a few here 
and there should be taken. 

5 Examine vouchers of cash book payments. 
Item to be ticked as vouched in t ash book when 
voucher examined Sec that receipt is in order as 
to names of both parties to transaction, date, 
amount, tick or stamp same j>rominently. Inquire 
into the system of payment of wages, noting weak 
points ; check additions of wages book ; and 
compare same for at least two weeks out of each 
year with employees’ work books. Examine petty 
iash vouchers in above manner, check cash to 
debit, additions and balances, and go through 
unvouched items with responsible official. Note 
system on which petty casn is worked. First pre¬ 
miums on fire insurances vouched by acknow¬ 
ledgment in policy. Purchases of stocks and 
shaies vouched by production of brokers' bought 
notes. Make list of any missing vouchers, and 
obtain principals’ signature if copies cannot be got. 

Cheek bank pass book with bank column in 
< ash book, and also require certificate of balance 
by bank. 

Call over counterfoil receipt books to debit side 
of ( ash book. Compare cash till sheets in same 
manner for cash sales 

Dividends on bad debts to be verified by 
production of dividend notices. 

Casl^ balance in hand at end of period to be 
counted and agreed. • 

6. Cnecf pwjrngs of sales book to sales ledgers,^ 
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and verify additions, checking posting ef totals to 
nominal ledger. Inquire into system of writing- 
up sales book, so as to guard against goods being 
sent out unin voiced, and also with a view to fraud. 

7. Check postings of purchase book to purchase 
ledgers, verifying additions and checking of posting 
totals of analytical columns to nominal ledger. 
Examine invoices as to date, names, nature of goods 
supplied, noting particularly items of capital 
expenditure; sec that each invoice has been 
initialed as to quantities, prices, additions, and 
extensions, and that the initials are regular Tick 
each item in purchase book for which an invoice 
is produced, and see that same is extended in 
appropriate analytical column after stamping 
invoice. Make list of missing invoices, obtaining 
copies where possible, and lay list before principal 
for signature. No item of capital expenditure to be 
passed without production of the invoice 

8. Check postings and additions of returns 
books. In the case of returns inwards, examine 
debit notes and stamp same. Make list of missing 
debit notes for submission to principal 

9. Check postings, additions, and cross entiles 
of cash book. 

10. Check postings of journal to all ledgers, 
and verify all entries by reference to (or respond- 
ence, etc. Where necessary, carefully inquire into 
the reason for entries of an cxtraoi dinary nature 

11. Check additions and balances of sales 
ledger, ticking list of debtors Obseive and note 
unticked items in the ledgei and see that totals 
agree where accounts are mled off Scrutinise 
accounts, marking on list those Unit ate overdue, 
or on which payments on account appear. Examine 
list of debtors in detail with a responsible official 
of the company, checking total reserve for bad and 
doubtful debts and also for discounts 

12. Check additions, balances, etc., of purchase 
ledger, and tick list of creditors Check reserve for 
discounts 

13. After checking additions and balances of 
nominal and private ledgeis, tick trial balance 
therefrom, and also fiom lists of debtors and 
creditors, and cash and bank balances Cast and 
agree trial balance. It is a good plan to obtain 
possession of the latter when comment mg the 
audit, retaining same until completion All work 
should as far as possible be done at one sitting ; 
where this is impracticable, sufficient notes of 
totals, etc., should be taken so that no figures can 
be altered or, for instance, ticks falsified to pass 
unvouched and fraudulent items 

14. Ascertain that the stock of goods on hand 
has been accurately taken, checking additions and 
extensions, and comparing some of the prices with 
the invoices. Basis of valuation to be the lowet of 
cost or market price. Stock book to be signed by 
officials taking responsibility for quantities, prices, 
additions, and extensions If practicable, apply 
approximate check on value of stock by adding 
purchases and manufactuiing wages during period 
to opening stock, and ascertaining difference 
between that figure and total sales during period, 
after deducting from the latter the usual per¬ 
centage of gross profit. It any material diffeience 
is shown, inquire ulto and asceitain reason for 
same, seeing that all invoices for goods received 
before stocktaking have been charged thiough as 
purchases. If a system of stock-keeping is in 
operation, compare the detailed inventory with the 
records of the stock-keeper. Where-Wock is in the 


hands of railway companies, dyers, bleachers, 
finishers, etc., notes should be obtained from them 
stating details and quantities of goods held. Goods 
on sale or return if charged to customer through 
sales book should not be included in the stools, 
AU trade and cash discounts to be deducted frony 
stock value. 

15. Check reserves for expenses accrued but 
unpaid, also adjustments in respect of expenses 
paid in advance Information as regards the 
various items requiring such apportionment is best 
collected whilst the vouchers of the cash book 
aic under examination 

16. Examine or construct trading account, 
>rofit and loss account, and balance sheet in the 
orm required by the regulations of the company. 
Where advertising or a similar expense of large 
amount is tamed forward as an asset, a minute di 
the directors authorising same should be seen. 
No transfers to teserve fund should be passed 
until authorised by resolution of the shareholders, 
and similarly with dividends, which should not be 
entered m the books of account until after sanction 
of the general meeting. All contingent liabilities, 
such as the total of bills of exchange under dis¬ 
count, arrears of cumulative preference dividend, 
etc , should be noted at the foot of the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet 

17. Verify the assets appearing in the balance 
sheet in the following manner : Freehold and 
leasehold property by production of title deeds, 
or leases, often in hand of bank for safe custody or 
by way of equitable security, in which case the 
bank should be requested to acknowledge same 
Plant and machinery should, subject to deprecia¬ 
tion, be m agi cement with detailed inventory, 
winch should be seen and the totals (hecked 
Goodwill, subject to amounts written off from time 
to time, should be stated at the price originally 
paid for same, and patents should be verified witn 
the accounts ot the patent agent, accompanied by 
certificate of patent office, or the agreement of 
purchase should fie seen As to depreciation, of all 
assets requiting same, cate should be taken that 
proper pi ovisions are made, for which see article 
Depreciation. Stock of goods on hand, cash at 
bank and in hand, and sundry debtors*have already 
been dealt with Billsr receivable should be seen 
and agreed m tfttal, or if in hands of bank, a note 
should be obtained from the bank giving details of 
bills held Investments held by the company 
should be verified by examination of share certifi¬ 
cates, or in the case of inscribed stock by certifi¬ 
cate of the bank at which they are inscribed. The 
memorandum of association must contain powers 
authorising the holding of investments, and it is 
usual for the auditor’s report to state the 
market value of same on the date of the balance 
sheet Where insurance funds, depreciation 
funds, reserve funds, or debenture redemption 
lunds exist and are specifically invested, the 
auditor should see that the investments are repre¬ 
sented at exactly the figure of the particular fund 
on the liabilities side. Investments are generally 
shown in the books at cost. The auditor should see 
that all dividends from same are brought into the 
accounts. 

As regards the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet, the nominal, subscribed, and paid-up 
capital should be shown, less any shares forfeited 
for non-paymeftt of calls, and cash paid on shares 
subsequently forfeited will be shown as forfeited 
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shares. The minute of the directors rgtating to the 
forfeiture will have been seen, and same must be 
in strict accordance with the articles of associa¬ 
tion. Sundry creditors, reserves, and leserve 
fundfc, etc., have been dealt with The balance of 
profit and loss account, if a profit, will be shown # 
last, the amount brought forward from the last 
period being then added, and any interim dividend 
deducted. Where a loss has been made, the same 
will be shown last on the assets side, added to 
■previous losses, or with previous balances of 
individed profit deducted If the accounts aie 
:hen m order, the auditor, after seeing that the 
valance sheet has been signed by two of the 
directors, should annex his report to same, stating 
iny qualifications which he deems necessary. The 
followyig will illustrate the statutory form of 
*l?port— 

To the Shareholders of the Blank Manufacturin'* 
Company, Limited 

l.adie md Gentlemen ,— 

/ have audited the above Balmme Sheet, and 
have obtained all the information and e\planatwns 
I have required Apart from the fact that I consider 
the amount set aside as Depreciation on Machinery 
and Plant to be insufficient, the above Balance 
Sheet is, m my opinion, properly drawn up*,so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Company's affairs, according to the heA of my 
information and the exp!>inattons i^wen to me, and 
as shown by the Books of the C ompany 

1 am, 

) our obedient Servant, 

A B . 

A uditor. 

The audit of Executoiship and lrust Accounts 
has many difficulties not found in othei audits 
The following outline of the auditor'* duties will 
serve as an indication of these— 

(1) Examine probate of the will or 1 1 list instru¬ 
ment, making all necessary notes and extiacts 

(2) See that all assets mentioned in the probate 
affidavit have been brought into account , and 
also^see all papers, books, and pnvate records of 
the deceased which arc likely to throw light on the 
various items of propei ty of which he was possessed 

(3) Examine probate affidavit and compare the 
amount of estate duty and interest paid with the 
entry in the c ash book. Where, at the request of 
the persons liable therefor, (state duty on specifi¬ 
cally devised realty or personal property in the 
nature of donationes mortis causa or inter vivos gifts 
has been paid by the exeiutois, care must be 
exercised to see that the persons liable have been 
debited with same in the ledger. 

(4) Check all vouchers for payments to credit 
side of cash book, ami verify bank balance with 
bank pass book, also obtaining ceitifictt- of same 
from bank See brokers' bought notes for 
investments purchased. 

(5) See dividend warrant counterfoils, etc , in 
respect of dividends received, and check all 
apportionments of interest, dividends, etc , as 
between capital and income 

(6) Verify sale of investments by reference to 

brokers’ sold notes, sales of pioperty by auctioneers’ 
accounts, ftc., rents received by reference to rent 
roll, etc. * 

(7) Check c^sh book additions and postings. 


(8) Ascertain that all income earned by the 
investments of the estate has been brought into 
the accounts. 

(9) Where a rent roll is kept, the same should be 
exhaustively checked by reference to leases, agree- 
meims, etc. , or, if weekly property, incomings and 
outgoings may be checked in the agent’s account. 
Allowances for income tax should be proved by 
production of receipt for same. Authority for 
allowance for repairs to be inquired into. 

(10) If a journal is in use, see that the opening 
entries are m proper order. 

(11) Where legacies are not left free of duty, see 
that same has been deducted on payment, and 
examine lesiduary account 

(12) Inquire into method of providing for or 
paying annuities if any, seeing that same is not 
contrary to the terms of the will, and also observing 
that income tax is deducted. 

(13) Where a business is carried on by the 
executors, see that they are so authorised in the 
will, and examine the audited accounts of the 
business as to net profit or loss arising therefrom. 

(14) Where the det eased had an interest in a 
partnership firm at the date of his death, ascertain 
fiom partnership articles and audited balance 
sheet the value of same, or where no provisions are 
to be found in pattneiship at tides relating to the 
valuation of tlie share of a deceased partner, 
examine audited balance sheet drawn up as at 
date of death, and compute same with the amount 
at which the inteiest in the partnership is stated in 

the executorship books 

(15) Verily the existence of the various invest¬ 
ments, properties, etc, by pioduttion of scrip, 
title deeds, etc Asccitain that all investments are 
authorised either by the will or by the Trustee 
Acts. 

(16) Check additions of journal and ledger, and 
verify journal entries (if any) Check journal 
postings and tick ledgei balances to trial balance. 

(17) Ascertain that the piovisions of the will 
have been earned out as to payment of annuities 
and legacies and chstiibution of residue. 

(18) Check or draw up balance sheets and income 

account Income not yet received must not be 
brought into the accounts, except upon death of a 
life tenant. • 

(19) Certify and report on accounts, complying 
with section 13 of the Public Trustee Act, 1906, 
if the appointment of auditor has been made 
thereundei 

The audit of a Building Society is worthy of 
notice, and the transactions are similar in many 
respects to those of a bank. A Building Society 
boriovs money at interest fiom shareholders and 
depositors, and lends money on mortgage of free¬ 
hold or leasehold pioperty The shareholders, 
depositors, and “ investors,” as the persons are 
called who pay in money of small amount, each 
have accounts in approptiate ledgei s, and to them 
pass books are issued, in which the cash trans¬ 
actions and interest are entered. The ” advanced 
membcis,” by which name the moitgagors of 
property to the society are known, have each an 
account m ledgers of that name. So as to eliminate 
a great amount of detail fiom tr.e cash book, sub¬ 
scription books aie kept in which the cash paid by 
the investors and advanced members is recorded 
after being put through a counter book, and the 
total of the subscription books is debited to Jhe 
cash bouic 
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The auditor would, therefore— t 

(1) Count cash balance and agree bank balance 
as per cash book with that shown by bank pass 
book, obtaining certificate of balance from Bank. 

(2) Examine vouchers of cash book payments as 

to current expenses, investments withdrawn, 

interest on investments, deposits withdrawn, 

interest on deposits, shares withdrawn, and interest 
on shares. When fresh advances are made, see that 
same are entered in deed book. 

(3) Check counter book to subscription book9. 

(4) Check additions of subscription books, 

monthly totals to debit of cash book, and postings 
of subscription books to ledgers. 

(5) Check postings of cash book to all ledgers 
and verify additions of cash book. 

(6) Check postings of interest books to ledgers 
and totals to nominal ledger. Ascertain the 
method of calculating interest, and compare totals 
with previous periods 

(7) Verify additions and balances of ledgers, 

ticking list of balances. Obtain as many pass books 
as are available, and compare with list of balances. 

(8) See that all properties mortgaged to the 
society are insured against fire by means of deed 
book, which contains details of each mortgage to 
the society. 

(9) Inspect all deeds of propet ties mortgaged to 
the society, observing names, principal sum, and 
situation of property, comparing amount of present 
indebtedness 

(10) Where possession has been taken, vouch the 
income and expenditure on the propei ty. 

(11) Check final accounts, vi/, receipts and 
payments account, statement showing the opera¬ 
tions of the year, and liabilities and assets 
account, particularly as legards the differentiation 
of the mortgages to the society. 

(12) Draw up and sign auditor’s certificate 
complying with requirements of Building Societies 
Act, 1894. 

(13) Compare published accounts as issued with 
the accounts as audited. 

It should be understood that the auditor need 
not wade through all the detail of an audit , and 
where there is a large mass of postings, for instance, 
the same moral effect is produced in the mind of 
the book-keeper if a number are chocked here and 
there, provided that the book-keeper is unawate 
which are to be selected In this connection it may 
be noted that the auditor may make valuable use 
of self-balancing ledgers and such devices as 
experience suggests, and sometimes it is worth 
while to raise total accounts for debtors or creditors 


on paper, where much labour can be saved thereby. 
Methods of this kind are quite permissible, pro¬ 
vided all possible loopholes are watched. Thus, 
where total accounts have been raised in respect of 
book debts, the following precautions are obvious— 

(1) Careful study of the methods of internal 
check, particularly as regards the dispatch of goods, 
and automatic record of same through day book. 

(2) Strict scrutiny of debit notes passed and 
inquiry as to such as arc missing. 

(3) Vouching of debts written off as bad by 
gX^ference to documents 

(4) Scrutiny of*sales ledgei, and noting of over¬ 
due ,accounts and accounts where no definite 
Mttiement has taken place 

V*(SJ Inauiry into excessive discounts, and careful 
tracing of transfers. 

in all cases, the auditor shopV- make himself 


thoroughly ^miliar with the methods of internal 
check in vogue, which will assist him materially in 
arranging his plan of audit. 

Goods on sale or return, or on consignment, 
require consideration. Items of this description 
should be so marked in the sales ledger, and as 
*it is usual for goods on consignment to be sent out 
with a margin of profit added, care should be taken 
to see that a sufficient percentage is provided in the 
shape of a reserve for such profit, which should be 
deducted from the figure shown in the balance 
sheet and only the balance extended. In some 
businesses, where returns or allowances are com¬ 
mon, as in the dyeing and finishing trades, special 
attention should be given thereto, and to the con¬ 
tingency of claims for damaged cloth, etc. Work 
m progress and goods sold for future delivery arc 
frequent sources of different e of opinion betw#-«i 
directors and auditors, as the former often desire 
to take credit in the profit and loss account for 
a portion of the profit which it is expected will 
accrue when the transactions are complete. This 
should be strenuously resisted by the auditor, and 
such assets ought only to be valued at the lower 
of cost or market price. 

The question of secret reserves needs consider¬ 
ation. It is submitted that strong arguments are 
forthcoming in favour of the creation of secret 
reserves in the case of a bank, by means of exces¬ 
sive writing down of buildings, etc , by reason of 
the fact that continued stability and maintained 
dividends are important not merely to the share¬ 
holders, but m the public interest. Where the 
audit is that of a mercantile concern, which after 
a successful period of trading seeks to hold back 
a portion of its piofits by means, say, of an under¬ 
valuation of stock, the position is lather different. 
In all cases, the auditor must consider the ques¬ 
tion of injustice to present shareholders and 
unlooked-for benefit to future ones, and having 
weighed all the circumstances of the particular 
fn m, will decide accordingly. 

Another matter requiring discussion is the 
relative value of assets Suppose certain machinery 
is stated in the books of a firm at a value^which, 
after deducting the depict lation already sei apart 
on same, leaves the amount in excess of that at 
which similar machujvry can be bought. Should 
this be mentioned in the auditoi’s report ? In the 
writer's opinion the auditor should point out the 
necessity for an increase in the rate of depreciation, 
tor it is understood in modem accounting that the 
cost of a fixed asset constitutes its value to the 
p.uticular firm subject to depreciation, and that a 
rate of depreciation should cover risks of 
obsolescence. 

On a purchase of investments cum div. (q.v.) an 
apportionment will be required when the dividend 
is received, only the proportion of dividend accru¬ 
ing after the date of purchase being treated as 
profit, the .other portion going in reduction of the 
cost price The converse applies on the sale of 
investments cum div., a portion of the proceeds 
asi ertained as being eat ned prior to sale being 
treated as profit. This practice does not apply to 
the accounts of an executor or trustee. 

Where a company has, in accordance with its 
regulations, provided for the repayment of deben¬ 
tures by creating a debenture ledemption fund 
out of profits, the question arises as to how the 
credit balance on the latter account is to' be treated 
when the debentures have been repaid. The correct 
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course is to transfer the amount to the credit of a 
ermanent reserve fund, which must not be used 
for the purpose of equalising dividends. Where 
debentures are issued at a lower figure than that 
at vtfiich they are to be redeemed, probably the 
b£st way is to credit debentures account with the, 
amount necessary to bring that balance up to the 
redemption figure, debiting same to a <J cost of 
issue of debentures" account, which should be 
written off in proportion to the number of years 
which are to elapse before redemption. 

The remuneration of an auditor is always a mattei 
of agreement, the amount depending upon the 
nature and the extent of the audit. Ihe general 
rule is to pav one inclusive fee 

AUDITORS OF JOINT STOCK COMPANY.— The 
. following are the provisions of the Companies (Con¬ 
solidation) Act, 1908, as to the appointment, 
remuneration, powcis, and duties of auditors of 
joint stock companies— 

“ 112. (1) Every company shall at n^ch annual 
general meeting appoint an auditor or auditors 
to hold office until the next annual general 
meeting. 

“ (2) If an appointment of auditors is not made 
at an annual geneial meeting, the Board of Trade 
may, on the application of any member of the 
company, appoint an auditor of the company for 
the cut rent year, and fix the i enumeration to be 
paid to him by the company for Ins services 

“ (3) A director or officer of the company shall 
not be capable of being appointed auditor of the 
company. 

“ (4) A person, other than a retiring auditor, 
shall not be capable of being appointed auditor 
at an annual general meeting unless notice ot an 
intention to nominate that person to the office 
of auditor has been given by a shareholder to the 
company not less than fouitcen days befoie the 
annual general meeting, and the company shall 
send a copy of any such notice to' the retiring 
auditor, and shall give notice thereof to the share¬ 
holders, either by advertisement 0 r in any other 
mode allowed by the articles, not less than seven 
day'f before the annual general meeting : 

“ Piovide.d that if after notice of the intention 
nonunate.an auditor has been so given an 
annual general meeting is sailed for a date four¬ 
teen days or less after the notice has been given, 
the notice, though not given within the time 
required by this provision, shall be deemed to 
have been properly given for the purposes thereof, 
and the notice to be sgjit or given by the c ompany 
may, instead of being sent or given within the 
tune required by this provision, be sent or given 
at the same time as the notice of the annual 
general meeting. 

“ (5) The fust auditors of the company may be 
# appointed by the directors before the statutory 
meeting, and if so appointed shall hold office 
until the fust annual general meeting, unless 
previously removed by a resolution of the share¬ 
holders m genetal meeting, in which case the 
shareholders at that meeting may appoint 
auditors. 

“ (6) The directors may fill any casual vacancy 
in the office of auditor, but while any such 
vacancy continues the surviving or continuing 
auditor or auditors, if any, may act. 

“ (7) The remuneration of the auditors of a com¬ 
pany shall be fixed by the company in general 
meeting, except that the remuneration of any 


auditors appointed before the statutory meeting, 
or to fill any casual vackncy, may be fixed by 
the directors. 

"113. (1) Every auditor of a company sha 
hYve a right of access at all times to the books 
and accounts and vouchers of the company, and 
shall.be entitled to require fiom the directors and 
officers of the company such information and 
explanation as may be necessary for the 
peiforinancc of the* duties of the auditors. 

" (2) 'Ihe auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders on the accounts examined by them, 
and on evety balance sheet laid before the com¬ 
pany in geneial meeting during their tenure of 
office, and the lepoit shall state— 

" (a) whether or not they have obtained all 
the iiifoi malum and explanations they have 
required , and 

" (6) whetlici, in their opinion, the balance 
sheet refcnc'd to in the repot t is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the company’s affairs 
ateoiding to the best of their inhumation and 
the explanations given to them, and as shown 
by the books ot the company. 

“ (3) The balance sheet shall be signed on behalf 
of the board by two of the dim tors of the com¬ 
pany or, if thetc is only one dim tor, by that 
director, and the auditors' report shall be attached 
to the balanc e sheet, or there shall be inserted at 
the foot of the balance sheet a lefeience to the 
report, and the report shall be read before the 
company in geneial meeting, and shall be open 
to inspection by any shareholder. 

" Any shaieholder shall be entitled to be 
furnished with a copy of the balance sheet and 
auditor/ icport at a charge not exceeding 
sixpence for every hunched words. 

" (4) If any copy of a balance sheet which has 
not been signed as required by this section is 
issued, circulated, or published, or if any copy 
of a balance sheet is issued, calculated, or pub¬ 
lished without either having a copy of the 
auditors' report attached thereto or containing 
such reference to that report as is required by 
this section, the company, and eveiy cluector, 
manager, scuetary, cm* other olficer of the com¬ 
pany who is knowingly a party to the default, 
shall on conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

" (5) In the case of a banking company 
registered after the fifteenth day * of August 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine— 

" (a) if the company has branch banks 
beyond the limits of Europe, it shall be suffi¬ 
cient if the auditor is allowed access to such 
copies of and extracts from the books and 
a» c ounts of any sue h branch as have been 
tiansnutted to the head office of the company 
in the United Kingdom ; and 

" (0) the balance sheet must be signed by 
the scuetary or manager (it any), and where 
there are more than three dncctois of the com¬ 
pany by at least three of those directors, and 
where there are not more tl)an three directors 
by all the directors " 

AUSTRALIA.— This great island continent lies 
altogether in the southern hemisphere, and politi¬ 
cally it forms one of the greatest parts of the British 
Empire. Mts^irea is nearly 3,000,000 square miles 
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(including the island of Tasmania), apd it is, there¬ 
fore, about'three-fourths the size of Europe. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 1,970 
miles and its greatest breadth 2,400 miles. Its 
population is between four and a quarter and^our 
and a half millions, more than 90 per cent, being 
of British extraction. Various causes are at work 
which prevent this mighty continent from being 
adequately populated, and political considerations 
may quickly arise to change its whole e< ononuc 
position. 

Relief. Australia is a continent singularly different 
in its physical features from any other of the large 
tracts of land on the earth. With few mountains and 
rivers—the latter either running part of their course 
underground or disappearing altogether--with a 
flora and fauna altogether exceptional, it is yet 
found tolerably well adapted to European habits, 
and has been peopled from its antipodes It has-' 
no mountain axis, properly so-called, and no circlet 
of mountains, few permanent lakes, and scarcely 
any important rivers Much of the interior is level. 

Large areas arc considerably above the sea, 
though very level ; and there are no great contrasts 
of form, as in other lands, ex< ept along the eastei n 
coast. Although once thought inac eessible, and, 
owing to the absence of navigable streams, almost 
uninhabitable by civilised man, later explorations 
and the successful journeys which have been made 
across the country, from sea to sea, tend to prove 
that the difficulties of reaching and cultivating the 
interior have been exaggerated , and that settle¬ 
ments will gradually extend backwards, especially 
from the south and north, until they meet at the 
almost unknown centre of the island-continent. At 
any rate, there aie no lofty mountains, no large 
lakes, and no interruptions of desert land to into! fere 
with this result. 

In the continent of Australia there are no lofty 
mountain chains. One important system, howcvci, 
stretches behind the east coast, in a neat ly north 
and south dncction This chain, which is known 
generally as the Dividing Range, nowhere inodes 
more than 150 miles from the coast. Us height 
varies, in ditfeient paits, from 2,500 ft. to more 
than twice that altitude above sea-level, the 
loftiest point, Mount Kosciusko, is 7,300 ft high 
i'hesoi mountains are exceedingly wild and lugged, 
and have numerous spurs ptojec ting at right angles 
horn the chain, forming dark and almost subter- 
lancan gullies neaily inaccessible, and helping to 
render the chain much more formidable than f.u 
loftier elevations in other countries. 

Along the whole of the south and west coasts the 
land rises immediately to the vast flats of the 
interior. Thus, almost the whole country partakes 
of the same geogiaplucal features, and this monotony 
is unfavourable, for the development of the higher 
kinds of vegetables and animals. The greater part 
of the western and southern sides of Australia seems 
to consist of tablelands of moderate elevation. 

Australia is remarkable for the extreme rai ity and 
small size of its rivers m proportion to the extent of 
the land. The only one of importance is the Murray, 
with its tributaries, the Railing, Murrumbidgee, and 
others. After a tortuous course of 1,600 miles, com¬ 
mencing at the west side of the Dividing Range, the 
combined stream enters the ocean, having drained 
the south-eastern portion of Australia. It is too 
shallow for navigation except by small vessels. 

The Australian lakes are very large at certain 
seasons, but one lake is converted m‘.o half a score 


of mere ponc^ in the dry weaher. Originally visited 
and described by Eyre, the explorer, in the year 
1840, Lake Torrens, in South Australia, was fol¬ 
lowed for 400 miles, and its width was found to vary 
from 15 to 20 miles. It is very shallow. It hasosince 
been seen broken up into a multitude of pools. TiSvo 
'hundred miles to the south of Lake Torrens is the 
Alexandrian Lake, an expansion of the River 
Murray, about 30 miles across. 

Geology. The continent of Australia, just like 
Tasmania and New Zealand, exhibits a variety of 
geological formations from the old gold-bearing 
rocks to the more recent gravels and coral reefs. 
It is particularly rich m the useful metals and 
minerals—gold, copper, iron, coal, limestone, 
marble, and building stones. 

Climate. As it is actually almost entirely, in the . 
south temperate zone, the seasons m Australia 
oc< nr at opposite times of the year to those of 
Great Britain, Midsummer day falling in December, 
and mid-winter day in June. The north of Australia, 
lying well within the tropics, has a tropical climate, 
with well-marked wet and dry seasons, the wet 
season being during the summer months. The sea¬ 
ward side of the eastern mountains is on the track 
of the S E. trade winds and has plenty of ram. 
Much of the interior, like the cottespondmg regions 
on the tropic of Capricorn in South Africa, and the 
tropic of Cancer m Noith Afnca and Arabia, is 
practically rainless. 3he south-west corner of the 
continent receives most of its rain in the winter 
months Tasmania has rainfall throughout the year. 
In paits of the interior where destructive dtoughts 
frequently occur, water for sheep is obtained from 
artesian wells, and agriculture is being pushed 
further inland as oppoi trinities for irrigation are 
utilised The temperature of the southern parts of 
the < ontinent is similar to that of the Mediterranean 
countries of Europe. New Zealand, like Tasmania, 
lies in the* track of the west oily winds, so that, as 
in Btifain, »the westein side lias abundant rain 
while the east,is much drier These conditions are 
most maikc'diin South Island, where the damp, 
western sides of the Southern Alps are covered 
with dense forests and indented by fiords, while to 
the drier east ore the giassv Canterbury trains 

Flora ami Fauna. In the extreme north aie 
tropical foiests, on the east sub-tropical and 
tempciate foiests In these latter the charactei- 
istic tiee is the Eucalyptus, of which there arc many 
species—blue gums, iron barks, stnngy barks, 
jarrah, kam, etc. There are also foiests, from which 
the last two aie exported, in the south-west corner 
of Western Australia inland from the forest 
areas are the great gi ass-lands, passing through 
scrub-lands to the and interior. 

All the cultivated plants, the cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables, from the vine, olive, peach, and sugar¬ 
cane, down to the humblest garden produce, can be 
grown to perfection. 

With the exception of the dingo, oi native dog, 
there were no mammals in Austiaha at the time of 
its discovery beyond kangaroos, opossums, wombats, 
and other maisupial or pouched quadrupeds. 

All the domesticated animals have been intro¬ 
duced by the settlers, to whom the region is also 
indebted for many of the song-buds, useful insects, 
and fishes of othei countries. 

Commercial Products. Nine-tenths of the trade of 
Australia is earned on between the dilfer^nt divisions 
making up the Commonwealth or with the 
Mother Country. Gold, which led tp the settlement 
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of this continent, is still mined in various parts, and 
sheep-farming is almost everywhere followed with 
the oest results. Wool is, in fact, the great staple 
product of this part of the world. In three or four 
of the largest coast cities some of this product is 
manufactured, but woollen goods are still a valuable* 
import from the United Kingdom. 

Politiml Divisions. The five great divisions of 
Australia-are New South Wales, Victoria, Queens¬ 
land, South Australia, and West Australia These, 
together with Tasmania, form the Commonwealth 
of Australia, established in 1901 At present, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth sits at Melbourne, 
but the site of the new capital has been selected in 
the Yass-Canberra district in New South Wales 

Detailed information of each of the divisions of 
Australia is given under sepal ate headings. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.— Prior to the 
Great War, Ausina and Hungary together formed 
the largest empire* on the continent «of Europe 
after Russia. It embraced an area, including 
Bosnia and Heizegovma—which \*ere annexed in 
1908—of over 260,000 square miles, and was thus 
about twice the* size of the Un;ted Kingdom. Its 
population was a little over fifty millions. 'Ihis 
Empire is now in a condition of dissolution, and it 
is exceedingly piobable that it will break up into 
a number of separate States—most likely republican 
in form—with the exception of those parts which 
are annexed to, or absorbed into, other States 
Thus, a portion of tlu; German-speaking people- 
may throw in their lot with one or other of the Ger¬ 
man States, othcis will join Seibia, a portion of the 
Tyrol and the clistucts behind Fimne and Tneste 
will become Italian; whilst Tiansylvama will sc-vci 
its connection with Hungary and ptobably join 
Rumania. I he Czccho-Slavs have already declarod 
for a republic under the name of Czec ho-SIovakia, 
and Hungary is also a se pat ate republic. Likewise 
the Poles and the Ruthcnians have declaiecl them¬ 
selves independent. At the time ongoing to pi ess 
everything is in doubt, and changes of a drastic 
charac toi may be expected at no distant elate* 
For thft present, the re tore, it has been considered 
advisable to leave; the text and the maps as they 
wer# in the pfcvious edition—subject to ceitam 
minor c orrec lions which havefiad to be made and to 
leave the final word upon tins late Empire foi 
full discussion in the Appendix It will, theirfoie, 
be undcistood that the present article is mseited 
with that reservation. 

Build. Nearly three-quarters of the total surfac e 
is mountainous, and the whole legion, with the 
exception of Bohemia, belongs to the Alpinc- 
Carpathian System The Alpine provinces include 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Styria, Kannt.hia, the 
Coast Districts, Karmola, and Upper and Lower 
•Austria, together with the Dinaric lands of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Bosma-Herzegovma T he^'arpathian 
lands arc Moravia, Galicia, Bukowina, Silesia, and 
Hungary. 

Bohemia, lying north of the Danube, is a diamond- 
shaped plateau, and is bordered by the Bohemian 
Forest Mountains (Bohmer Wald), the Ore Moun¬ 
tains (ErzGcbirge), the Sudeten Mountains (Sudeten 
Gebirge), and the low Moiavian Heights The 
Moldau, the chief tributary of the Elbe, with its 
tributaries^ diains the region, and provides an 
important and convenient outlet t^ the north 
Lying to the south-east of Bohemia is the Table¬ 
land of MoraVia, bounded on the v^st by the 


Marische Geljirge, on the north by Ihe Sudeten 
Gebirge, and on the east by the Little Carpathians. 

Galicia and Bukowina occupy the northern 
slopes and foreland of the Carpathians, and are 
drained by the Oder, Vistula, Dneistcr, and Pruth. 

The Alpine Provinces contain the Dinaric Alps 
dividing Dalmatia from Bosnia-Herzegovina, tne 
Julian Alps in Carmola, the Khaetian Alps in Tyrol, 
the Car me Alps bounding Tyrol on the south, the 
None Alps with Ortler Spitz (12,800 ft), and the 
Tauc-rn Alps Ihe Mur, Drave, and Save drain to 
the Danube, while the Adige (Etsch) flows south 
into Italy Of important passes over the Alps, the 
Brenner Pass (4,500 ft ) gives access from the Inn 
to the Valley of the Adige, which opens to the 
Lombardian plain ol Italy , the Ailbcrg Pass pro¬ 
vides a way westwards to the Rhine; the Stelvio 
Pass (9,000 ft ) leads across the Khaetian Alps to 
Milan, and tlie Semmering Pass (fully 1,000 ft. 
lower than the Biennei) is on the nnpoitant route 
south-west ftom Vienna to the longitudinal valleys 
of the Eastern Alps and the Adiiatic. 

Austria Pioper o< copies the Valiev of the Danube 
between the Inn and Leitha. Dalmatia and the 
coast lands are mountainous, and the former is 
fringed with islands Bosnia-Herzegovina contains 
mountainous land, well foiested, and deep valleys. 
T lie mountains of the Dinatic lands aic of the karst 
typo, or permeable limestone, and hence under¬ 
ground sti earns and lack of surfac e water in parts 
arc chawu teristn features of these regions. 

Hungary is surrounded by forest-dad mountains, 
including the Caipalhnms on the north and east, 
the Tiansylvaman Alps on the south with the 
Bihar Mountains projecting north from them, the 
Dinaric Al]»s on the west, and the Tatra and 
Hungarian Ore Mountains on the noith It consists 
of two broad, gtassy plains sej>aiated from each 
othei by the Bakony Forest, an outliei of the Alps ; 
and ore upying depressions on its Hoot* arc the two 
shallow salt lakes, Balaton ot Flatten Sec and 
Fcrto or Neusiedler See. The upper and smaller 
plain is wooded and well watered, but the lower 
and larger plain (Alfold) is almost tieeless, audits 
natural grass or steppe lands, called “ pusztas,” 
have been likened to the Pampas of Argentina. 
The Danube with its many tribuiaiu*s, notaibly the 
Theiss (Tisza), Diave, and Save, drain the whole 
legion 

(Timiitr. Ihe fadois dcteimining the climates 
of the various provinces of Austna-Hungary are 
the direction of the prev ding winds, the arrange¬ 
ment and altitude of the mountain ranges, the dis¬ 
tances of the provinces fiom the sea, and their 
latitude The prevailing winds are westerly, and 
these striking the Westein Alpine Mountains 
(Eastern Alps of Europe) deposit a heavy rainfall 
(over 40 in ) on the coastal lands, and passing east¬ 
wards precipitate a decreasing amount of moisture, 
so that some of the eastern distru ts receive less 
than 20 in. of rainfall *.n the year. Extremes of 
temperature are characteristic of the more inland 
provinces, such as Bohemia, Galicia, and Bukowina. 
The Adriatic provinces have a "Mediterranean” 
climate of warm summers and mild winters, in 
which the rainfall chiefly occuii The lower Hun¬ 
garian Plain (Alfold), like most paits of Austria- 
Hungary, receives most of its rain in summer, but 
rapid evaporation resulting from the great summer 
heat caulbs droughts to occur. Excluding the mgoi- 
timc tracts, *very part of the empire has at least 
two months m which the mean daily temperature 
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is below tha freezing point, while the " pusztas " 
of Hungary have a daily average temperature in 
the summer of nearly 70° F. In winter the 
*' pusztas " are storm-swept snow wastes, for the 
Carpathians, as a barrier, are too low to keep off *vhe 
winds from the north and east. The Carpathian 
regions have winters raw and cold, the thermo¬ 
meter sometimes falling as low as 22° F. ; neither 
wheat, maize, nor grapes ripen on the higher 
Carpathians. The Alpine districts suffer trom 
the bora, a cold, stormy wind from the Alps in 
winter and spring, and from hot, dry, southern 
winds in summer. 

Soil. The soils, speaking generally, are fertile. 
In Northern Hungary the volcanic rocks contribute 
to the formation of good soils, and in Lower Hun¬ 
gary deposits of loess, black earth, and alluvium 
form an exceedingly rich soil, which compares very 
favourably with the " black soils ” of Russia and 
the rich loams of the Prairies m North America. 
The soils of the Eastern Alps arc less deep and less 
rich. 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture. Agri¬ 
culture is of prime importance both in Austria and 
in Hungary; and extractive industries generally 
provide the mam sources of wealth. Austria is 
more mountainous than Hungary, and hence moie 
of the cultivated land is found in the latter country. 
It is possible to cultivate the land up to a height 
of about 4,000 ft., and two-fifths of the whole 
country is under crops of some kind. All the 
^temperate cereals—wheat, barley, maize, oats, and 
lye—are grown, and they are the most important 
^props. Climatic and soil conditions in Hungary are 
excellent for the production of wheat and maize. 
C$4aize is the cereal of the temperate zone, which 
$*lfmands the highest temperature, and this long 
continued, and hence it is mainly raised in Hun¬ 
gary ; as a crop it ranks second to wheat. The rich, 
loamy soils and the high summer temperatures of 
the Lower Hungarian Plain produce some of the 
highest grades of wheat, and Hungary is looked 
upon as one of the great granaries of Europe. The 
increased demand for wheat, caused by the 
decreased production of wheat in the North Sea 
countries, has given an impetus to the wheat 
industry of Hungary. Farming, however, is not 
yet vefy intensive, though attention is being given 
to fertilisers and seed-selection. Wheat is the most 
important crop of Hungaiy, and the foundation of 
its prosperity. In Austria, rye and oats are the 
chief cereal crops, largely because these two cereals 
are less demanding than wheat and maize as 
regards soil and climate. Potatoes and sugar-beet 
are grown chiefly in Austria, especially in the 
northern provinces. Barley is grown in both States, 
but does not figure very prominently. The vine is 
grown in the Alpine valleys opening to the south, 
and on the Hungarian hills west of the Danube; 
farther north the cultivation of the vine becomes 
commercially a failure, for the vine is very exact¬ 
ing as regards tempcratuie. Flax, hemp, and hops 
are grown in Bohemia. Along the Adriatic coast 
terraces, Mediterranean products—oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, and olives—are raised in important 
quantities. Fruits are also grown in South-Eastern 
Hungary. The increased growth of the mulberry 
tree in the Alpine valleys of the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and other regions is increasing the silk industry. 
It should be noted in connection with agriculture 
in ^Hungary that the majority of the landed pro¬ 
perties are under 50 acres in extent, \md *it would 


seem that m«re intensive, scientific farming must 
be adopted in the future. Minor crops of both 
countries are tobacco, pulse, buckwheat, and 
rape. Rice is grown to a very limited extent in 
Hungary. 4 

, The Pastoral Industry. Naturally in a region so 
mountainous as Austria-Hungary, and with its suit¬ 
able climate, the pastoral industry ranks high. 
About 25 per cent of the total area is pasture land, 
and Austria has the larger share. Cattle are the 
chief animals reared in both countries, but the 
greater percentage is found in Austria. Splendid 
horses are reared on the Hungarian steppe lands. 
Recent years have seen an increase in the number 
of pigs, and a decrease in the number of sheep. 
Goats arc important in Austria. Pigs are reared in 
greater numbers in Hungary than in Austrfci, the 
beech forests of Hungary providing excellent 
feeding grounds. Horses, cattle, and sheep figure 
largely in the exports of both countries, and far 
exceed the number imported. * In the Western 
Alpine land the higher pastures yield excellent 
grass in summer, and dairying is then carried on. 
The keeping of fowls and bees in Hungary provides 
a useful source of income to the peasants. When 
more attention is given to the breeding of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, which now seems more than 
probable, the reputation for quality, which is even 
now a high one, will become even more so. 

Forestry. Almost three-tenths of Austria- 
Hungary is forested. In Austria, which has the 
greater extent of woodland, pines predominate, 
while in Hungary the beech forests are the more 
numerous. Climatic conditions largely account for 
this difference. Oaks are common in both countries, 
and Bosnia-Herzcgovina is specially noted for 
them. The forests of Hungary are mostly situated 
in the Carpathians, and between the rivers Drave 
and Save. The importance of agriculture and 
forestry to Hungary may be gauged from the fact 
that they gife employment to almost 70 per cent 
of the population. Timber is one of the most 
important expcuts of the two States. 

The Fishing Industry. The fishing industry, 
carried on in the Adriatic waters, is of minor import¬ 
ance. It gives employment to about 12,000 men. 
The chief fishing ports are Zata, Sp^lato, Seberjico, 
and Cattaro on the Dalmatian coast. I he industiy 
will doubtless develop if better communication with 
the interior becomes established. 

The Mining Industry Mining is encouraged by 
the Government, and for centuries has been a con¬ 
siderable industry of both States. Minerals are both 
varied and abundant, but again the more moun¬ 
tainous character of Austria gives it an advantage. 
Coal and iron, though plentiful, are widely separated, 
and this is a distinct disadvantage, especially when 
the hindrances to transportation provided by the 
build of the land are considered. Coal, the most c 
important mineral of Austna, is found chiefly in 
Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and Galicia. The chief 
coalfield is in Bohemia, extending from Prague to 
the neighbourhood of Pilscn ; in Moravia the coal¬ 
field is in the north. True coal exists in very small 
quantities in the Alpine Provinces, but lignite or 
brown coal (the stage between peat and coal) 
abounds m the rocks in the east of the Alps, 
especially in the Kainach Valley of Styria. Brown 
coal is mined in Bohemia, Styria, Upper Austria, 
Carmola, and Moravia. The greatest deposits of 
iron ore are 4n Styna and Carinthia. At Eisenerz, 
in Northern Styria, the Erzberg (Orp Mountain) is 
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very largely composed of an ifon carbonate. Iron 
is also mined in Hungary m the western end of the 
Transylvanian Alps, and m the Hungarian Ore 
Mountains, and also in Bohemia, Salzbuig, Galina, 
and Moravia. Gold is produced in Austiia-Hungarv 
to a greater amount than in any other country oi 
Europe, though the yield is not very great. It is 
obtained from the Hungarian Ore Mountains, and 
the valleys of Transylvania The richest salt mines 
are those of Wiehczka in Western Galicia, near 
Cracow ; but many other regions produce it m 
large quantities Among these are Upper Austua 
in the Salzkammergut, northern Tyrol at Hall, 
Salzburg at Ilallein ; Transylvania . and the Coast 
Lands. Silver is largely produced in Austua, 
especially in Bohemia m the neighbourhood of 
Pribram, and smaller amounts are obtained at 
Schemmtz in Northern Hungary. At Idria, in 
Carniola, quicksilver is mined, and this is one of 
the few districts m Europe where this metal is 
known to exist. Lead ore is worked iff Carmthia, 
Galicia, and Bohemia, Bleiberg is an linpoitant 
centre Bohemia is noted for itt porcelain (.lav 
and silica, which give it advantages in the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain and glass Among metals of 
minor lmpoi lance to the country aie: Copper in 
Hungary and Salzburg ; zinc in Cannthia, Galina, 
Tyrol, Vorarlborg, and Bohemia; sulplfur in 
Styria, Bohemia, and Tyrol ; manganese in Buko- 
una and Carniola ; graphite in Bohemia ; petro¬ 
leum and ozokerite in Galicia ; alum in Bohemia ; 
opals in Western Hungary ; and garnets in Bohemia. 

The Manufacturing Industries. Hungary, long 
dependent on its pastoral, lumbering, mining, and 
agricultural industries, is now in a state of transi¬ 
tion, and manufac lures arc developing at a fairly 
-am \ rate. The National Government has made 
ntic efforts during the last three decades to 
raise Hungary to the position of an industrial and 
commercial State. Austua takes the lead in manu- 
factur's, and in Bohemia, it possesses one oi the 
most active manufacturing regionsjn Europe. 'Iho 
chief manufacturing regions are found where the < oal 
supply is abundant, and hence Northern Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are the busiest regions. The t ex¬ 
tile in us -ies—woollen, cotton, linen, and jute 
maffufa* ics—are carried on mainly in these three 
provinces. Raw matenal fo^the manufai tures, not 
only cotton nd jute, but wool and flax, have now 
to be iinpc-ted The chief centres are Reirhenberg 
m Nortln tohemia, Brunn and Iglau in Moravia, 
and Troj au in Silesia for woollen goods, Irau- 
tenau in bohemia for Itncn goods , and Pilsen and 
other smal’er towns of Bohemia for various textiles 
Silk is manufactured in Southern Tyrol, round 
Trent, and in Vorarlborg, near the Swiss frontier, 
textile manui ^tures are growing. The manu¬ 
factures of iren and steel arc carried on m the 
•neighbourhood of the chief iron fields. Bohemia 
utilises both local and other ores, and # Ga!uia and 
Silesia smelt Carpathian ore In tic Alpine 
Provinces, the va^. stores of lignite lend aid to the 
industry, and the chief centies aie Steyr in Upper 
Austria, with good railway connection with Eiscnerz, 
GratzintheMur Val’ev obtaining its lignite from the 
Kainach Valley, a Klagenfurt in Cannthia 
smelting local ores The gieatest production of 
iron is in Styria and Cannthia. Glass-making and 
pottery are important industiies in Bohemia, and 
the geographical advantages for then# are many— 
the decomposition of the silicate rocks yields silica, 
the forests produce fuel a*ul potash, aiK^coal is near. 


Eger and other towns of the Bohemian Forest 
specialist in these industries. Karlsbad, on the 
river Eger, makes porcelain from kaolin found in 
th% neighbourhood Where beet is largely grown, 
sugar-refining is carried on ; Bohemia and Moravia 
are the chief provinces The beer oi Vienna and 
ITlsen has a world-wide reputation Paper is made 
at Prague on the Moldau, at Bmnn. the capital of 
Moravia, and at Czernovitz in Bukovvinn. Vienna 
has vat led manufactures, including silk, machinery, 
fancy wares, and ship-building for the Danube 
tiade , and Buda-lVsth, the lapital of Hungary, 
has an important corn-milling industry, the dry 
air being specially favouiable tor the manufacture 
of excellent flour It also makes jute sacks for 
flour Manufactuics of minor importance are 
tobacco and leather at Agram, the capital of 
Cioatia ; wine at l okay ; dynamite at Pressburg ; 
toys in the Tytol (made during the long winter 
nights by the peasants) , and wood-catving in 
Southern Austua. Eaclots which aie necessary for 
the further development of manufactures in Hun- 
gaiy are better railway cominunuations, and the 
raising of the standaid of comfort of the inhabitants, 
thus pioviding important local markets 

The Waters ttys. 1 he uveis ot Austria and Hun- 
gaiy aie impoi 1 ant unites of (Oinmeiie, and as the 
Danube and its tributaries drain the greater part 
of both countnes, they arc the pi menial navigable 
streams The Danube, flowing fiom the' north-west 
to the south-east, is navigable for steamers through¬ 
out its total course of about 850 miles within the 
two States, horn vvhuh it issues through a narrow 
gorge more than 60 miles long The shallow rapids 
at the lower end of this gorge are known as the 
lion Gate, and to aid navigation «i canal has been 
cnnsti u< ted hoie. The Ferencz Canal connects the 
Danube with its great tributaiy, the Theiss (Tisza), 
whose toituosity has been lessened by canalisation. 
Steamers can proceed on the T heiss as far as Tokay 
Of the other tributaries of the Danube, the Drave 
is navigable well into Cannthia, and the Save 
enables steamers to proceed to Sissek. The Elbe 
system gives Bohemia access to the North Sea, and 
is navigable as far as Prague. River traffic com¬ 
petes well with that of the railways ; the Danube 
Steamboat Company's steamers on the Danube, 
and the Austrian North-West Steamboat Com¬ 
pany's steameis on the Elbe, maintain suc¬ 
cessful (ompetition with the railways. The 
Danube gives ac< ess by the easv Moravian Gat$ 
to the Oder and Vistula, to the Elbe across 
the low Moravian Heights, and to the Black Sea 
south-eastwards. The upper course of this river 
separates the Alps fiom the Central European 
Highlands, and after flowing through the magnifi¬ 
cent gotgc of the Austnan Gate, it flows across the 
plain of Vienna Leaving this plain by the gorge 
of the Carpathian Gate, the Danube crosses the 
Upper or Little Hungarian Plain, and flowing 
through the Hungarian Gate, enters the Great 
Hungauan Plain, the entrance to which is com¬ 
manded by Buda-Pesth. After receiving the Theiss 
( Tisza), the river turns south, but trends eastwards 
after being joined by the Save, and leaves Hungary 
by the last gorge on its course. In winter the 
navigation on the Danube becomes impossible for 
some weeks, owing to ice ; but as a commercial 
highway it is of the utmost importance to Austria 
and Huifgary, and lanks among the highest m the 
internal .waterways of Europe. * 

The Land Routes. The mountainous nature of 
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Austria and Hungary presents many obstacles to the 
construction of roads and railways. A study of the 
railways shows how river valleys and mountain 
passes are utilised. Land transportation facilities 
are now improving rapidly, but are still inferior to 
those of the other great European countries. Good 
roads are fairly common, and one of the most 
interesting is that from Vienna to Milan (Italy) over 
the Stelvio Pass, which provides the shortest 
carriage route between these two towns The great 
railway centres are Vienna and Buda-Pcsth 
Vienna possesses a magnificent situation, and is 
one of the keys of Europe. It is the meeting place 
of many roads and railways, and controls largely 
the Upper Danube tralfic. Lines converge on 
Vienna from the Rhine and Southern Germany 
through the Austrian Gate ; ftom Northern Ger¬ 
many through Prague ; from Berlin, Breslau, and 
Petrograd through the Moravian Gate , Irom 
Trieste by the Seinmenng Pass; and from Con¬ 
stantinople through the Mantza and Moravia Val¬ 
leys, and Buda-Pesth. The geographical advan¬ 
tages of Buda-Pesth are little infciior to those of 
Vienna. It controls the navigation of the Danube 
up and down stream, and on it railway lines con¬ 
verge from the west, the north, and the south. 
The country needs more railway < ommuni< at ion 
between Trieste and the manufac turmg towns 
of Bohemia, better facilities between Fiumc and 
Buda-Pesth, and a far greater network in North 
and East Hungary. The main railway lines are 
branches from the great trunk line between Western 
Europe and Constantinople. The Orient Exptcss 
Route from Paris passes through Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth to Constantinople ; and the Ostcnd Express 
Route passes through the same two cities on its 
way to the Iron Gates and the Black Sea. From 
Southern Germany the Brenner Route leads by 
Innsbruck, the Brenner Pass, Bozen, and Trent to 
Italy. The railway leading south-west from Vienna 
by the Semmering Pass to Bruck diverges at this 
junction in three directions: (1) To the west 

through the valleys of the Enns, Salzach, and Inn, 
and through the Arlberg tunnel (6£ miles) to 
Zurich (Switzerland) ; (2) to the south-east by the 
Mur Valley and tunnels through the ridges of the 
Alps to Trieste ; and (3) to the south by the Mur 
and Sare valleys, pastGiatz and Laibach, and over 
the Karst to Trieste and the Hungarian port of 
Fiume. The Elbe gap is utilised by the railway 
from Berlin, passing through Prague to Vienna. 
Lines from Berlin and Breslau in Germany, and 
from Warsaw (Poland) and Petrograd (Russia), 
unite at Cracow, and continue to Lemberg, the 
main line proceeding from this junction round the 
base of the Carpathians toBukharest, where it con¬ 
nects with the Vienna Buda-Pesth line From Lem¬ 
berg branch lines give communication with Southern 
Russia. From Buda-Pesth one route runs through 
Klausenburg, the capital of Transylvania, to Kron¬ 
stadt and across the Transylvanian Alps into 
Roumania, a second crosses the Caipathians into 
Russia, a third connects with Fiume, and a fourth 
runs to the Dalmatian port of Ragusa. The railway 
from Berlin by the Elbe gorge to Vienna climbs con¬ 
siderable heights between Prague and Vienna, so 
that the longer route by Breslau and the Moravia 
Valley can successfully compete with it as regards 
freight rates. The Carpathians are less crossed by 
rail than the Alps, and this is largely due to the 
similarity of the products raised on each side of 
them. Most of the railways are either 6wned or 


controlled by:the Government, and the zone system 
of tariffs is in force. (See Railways.) 

Commerce. Over 60 per cent, of the commerce of 
Austria-Hungary is carried by rail, river, and 
canal into the neighbouring countries. The remainder 
passes through the ports of Trieste and Fiume, and 
down the Danube to the Black Sea ports. Most 
trade is carried on with Germany, and an important 
amount is with Italy, Russia, France, Switzerland, 
Rumania, Serbia, and the United Kingdom. The 
chief exports are timber, beet-sugar, grain, flour, 
eggs, cattle, horses, swine, glass, raw materials for 
manufacture (wool and metals), manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods (porcelain, pottery, 
hardware, cotton goods, silks, velvets, and linen), 
dried fruits, and wine. The chief imports are raw 
materials for the textile manufactures, coffef, coal, 
textiles, hardware, clothing, and agricultural 
implements. 

Trade Centres. Vienna has a population of over 
two millions, Buda-Pesth has about 800,000, and 
seven other towns have populations exceeding 
100,000. 

Austrian Tovfais. Vienna (over two millions), 
the capital of the Empire, is situated where the 
Danube makes its exit from the narrow valley 
between the Alps and the northern tableland. It 
is a natural route centre, and a most important 
industrial and commercial centre. Its manufactures 
in< lude silks, fancy wares, machinery, shawls, glass, 
leather, and buttons. It is famous for its educa¬ 
tional facilities, its art treasures, its fine promenades, 
and its beautiful streets and buildings. 

Prague (over 300,000), the capital of populous 
Bohemia, stands at the head of the navigation of 
the Moldau, and is a natural political and com¬ 
mercial centre. Its manufactures include hardware, 
textiles, and glass. It is an ancient university town, 
and its name is familiar in the history of European 
warfare. 

Lemberg (180,000) lies in the cast of Galicia, and 
is its chief towQ. It has manufactures of machinery 
and earthenwa?e, and is a veiy important railway 
junction. A large trade is done in wool, gram, and 
cattle. t 

Gratz (150,000), the capital of Styria, is on the 
Seramenng route, and is the ccntie of a rich myung 
region. It is noted fpr its iron manufactures and 
railway carnages 

Trieste (180,000), at the head of the Gulf of 
Trieste, is the chief city of Istria, anti the leading 
port of Austria. It is an important railway ter¬ 
minus, and the seat of the /pistrian Lloyd Company. 
It trades chiefly with Venice, Tuikcy, the Levant, 
and the Far Fast. Its mam exports are timber, 
grain, ami flour. Its shipbuilding industry is grow¬ 
ing in importance. Trieste needs better railway 
communication with Hungaiy (Of course, as is 
well known, I neste is now Italian territory ) t 

Brunn (120,000), the capital of Moravia, is noted 
for its wooden manufactures. 

Cracow (over 100,000), on the Vistula, in Galicia, 
is an important route centre, and railway junction 
It was the old capital of Poland. Important salt 
mining regions are near. 

Pilsen, in Bohemia, is noted for its textiles, iron 
goods, and beer. 

Czernomtz is the most important town of 
Bukowina, and has important paper manufactures. 

Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, h situated 
where the Danube leaves its gorge. It is an 
important railway junction ; the lines from Bavaria, 
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its articles and in the Consolidation Act (Sec. 41). 

In that case, the authorised capital i&, therefore, 
increased. On the other hand, a reduction of 
capital (see Secs. 40, 41, and 46, Consolidation 
Act) will have the effect of reducing the authorised 
capital. In either case, the memorandum is altered 
accordingly, so that it follows that the amount of 
capital stated in the memorandum is always the 
amount of authorised capital of the company. 

AVA . —Also called Arva, Yava and Kava This 
is a shrubby plant of the order Piperaceac, a native 
of the South Sea Islands. An intoxicating drink is 
prepared from it by maceration in water, producing a 
result similar to that caused by opium. It is some¬ 
times applied, like cocaine, as a local anaesthetic 
AVA L. —This is a French word, and signifies an 
indorsement upon a bill of exchange or a pro¬ 
missory note made by a person who signs as a 
surety. By the Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, it is 
provided that where a person signs a bill other¬ 
wise than as a drawer or an acceptor, he thereby 
incurs the liabilities of an indorser to a holder in 
due course (n v.). 

AVENTURINE.— A vitreous variety of quartz, 
studded with gold spots. It is sometimes used for 
jewellery, but is not so valuable as the finer kinds 
of amethyst. The chief supply comes from the 
Urals, but the mineral is found in various parts of 
Europe and Asia. 

AVERAGE .— When a'number of quantities are 
added together, and then divided by the' number 
of quantities, the lesultmg quotient is called 
the “ average," or sometimes the " mean ” '\ Inis, it 
five vessels contain respectively 7, 10, 6, 4, and 
8 quarts of any liquid, these figures added together 
make 35, which, divided by 5, the number of the 
vessels, gives 7 as the average, t e., if each vessel 
contained 7 quarts, the total quantity would be 35. 
The word thus used in an arithmetical sense is 
quite modern, and has altogethei obscured the 
meaning which it originally had in connection 
with marine insurance, as to which, see Average 
General. 

AVERAGE ADJUSTER.— (See Average Staier ) 
AVERAGE BOND. —This is the bond which is 
taken out by the captain of a vessel wluh has 
incurred a general average {q v ) loss, and signed by 
the consignees of the cargo before any delivery is 
made to* them, thereby binding them to pay their 
proportion of average as soon as it has been 
ascertained. (See Average, General.) 

AVERAGE CLAUSE. —The clause in a policy of 
marine insurance, providing that certain articles 
shall be free from all average, other than general, 
and that others shall be altogether free from 
average if under a ceitain percentage named (Sec 
Average, General ) 

AVERAGE CLAUSE IN INSURANCE.— It is 
always useless to insure for any prospective loss for 
an amount in excess of the value of the property 
insured, where the insurance is one of indemnity, 
and in the same way it is impolitic for the insured 
to insure for a part only of his property, especially 
if there is an "average" clause contained in the 
policy. Just as in average gcncially there is a 
certain proportion in which a loss at sea must be 
divided, so it is only just that a person who insures 
against such misfoiluncs as burglary or fire, but 
who refrains from paying the premiums which 
would be necessary if the whole of his property 
was insured, should under the cueumstances be 
compelled to bear a portion of the Ipss lumself. 
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A common fojm in a fire insurance policy is as 
follows— 

It is hereby agreed and declared that whenever 
a sum insured *5 declared to be subject to average, 
if the property covered thereby shall at the breaking 
out of any fire be collectively of greater value than 
such sum insured, then the assured shall be con¬ 
sidered as being his own insurer for the difference, 
and shall bear a rateable share of the loss incurred. 

The effect of such a clause is that the insurer can¬ 
not be called upon to pay for more than a portion 
of the damage done, calculated upon the basis of 
the ratio which the amount insured bears towards 
the whole of the property upon the premises. 1 bus, 
if a person has furniture and goods of the value of 
£2,000 and effects an insurance for £1,500 only, in 
case of damage ansing from circumstances covered 
by the policy, he cannot recover more than three- 
fourths of the amount of the damage, since he has 
only insuicd to the extent of three-fourths of 
the value of*lus goods He must bear the loss of 
one-fourth himself. 

AVERAGE DKE DATE. —When a number of 
bills drawn for chffcient amounts fall due at various 
times, it is sometimes convenient to be able to 
detcinune on what date one single payment may 
be made, in order to settle the whole of the out¬ 
standing bills, which payment shall be equally fair 
to both the debtor and the creditor. This date is 
known as the " average due date," or sometimes 
the " equated time." The period between the 
initial date and the equated time is known as the 
" equated period," and the problem involved in 
calculating the date is called the " equation of pay¬ 
ments.” Of course, this calculation only comes in 
when the payer and the payee arc the same persons 
in the case of each of the bills. 

Thus, if a merchant accepts flnce bills upon one 
and the same day—one for £300 payable in three 
months, another for £400 payable in four months, 
and a third for £500 payable m five months—the 
problem is to filial at what time he may pay the 
whole £1,200 in one sum, so that the transaction 
may be equally fair to him and to lus c lcclitow 
The periods of the bills allow him the use of 

(a) £300 for tluee months, which equivalent 
to £900 for one month ; f 

(b) £400 for four months, which is equivalent lo 
£1,600 for one month ; 

(c) £500 for five months, which is equivalent to 
£2,500 for one month. 

Altogether, therefore, the merchant is entitled to 
the use of £5,000 for one lnonth, or £1,200 for 
months, i c , for 4^ months. The average 
due date is, then, 4$ months after the date of 
the bills. 

The same principle applies if the bills are drawn 
upon different dates, or where there is a running 
account between parties, and different periods of 
credit are allowed. The question then to be deter¬ 
mined is the date upon which the balance, if any, 
should be paid upon the closing of the account. 
This process is known as " averaging accounts." 
The calculation obviously becomes more intricate 
when there are accounts more complicated than the 
example given in the last paragraph ; and for a 
full discussion of this subject, together with the 
practical rules to be applied, reference must be 
made to some standard work on " Copimercial 
Arithmetic.” < 

AVERAGE, GENERAL. — By thi^s phrase is. 
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meant a loss of a part of the pfoperty, which is 
averaged upon the whole. “In a marine sense, 
average and contribution are synonymous terms “ 

“ Average is a term used in commerce to signify a 
contribution made by ship, freight, and goods on 
board a ship, in proportion to their respective 
interests, towards any particular loss or expense 
sustained for the general safety of the ship and 
cargo, in order that the particular suflerer may 
not in the end be a greater loser than the rest of 
the persons interested in the ship and goods on 
board. Average, then, understood in this sense, is 
called general or gross average, because it falls 
upon the whole or gross amount of the ship, freight, 
and cargo, and also to distinguish it from what is 
often, though improperly, termed particular aver¬ 
age, but which in truth means a particular or partial 
loss and not a general loss, and has no affinity to 
average, properly so-called ” (Marshall, 424). As a 
part of the law of shipping, this is one of the most 
ancient rules now in force in civilise^ countries 
“ It is provided by the law of Rhodes that if a pai t 
of the cargo is thrown over for the purpose of 
lightening the ship, that which is given for the 
benefit of all shall be compensated for bv the con¬ 
tribution of all.” This law was in force in the com¬ 
merce of the Mediterranean and Adnatic Seas more 
than a thousand years before the Chrishaji eia 
The right to claim average contributions is a puicly 
maritime right, and nothing like it is sanctioned 
by authority m relation to land conti acts, or to 
circumstances occurring on the land. 'Hit; loss 
must be incurred in a time of dangci to the venture 
when the ship is in imminent peril, and it becomes 
necessary to sacrifice something for the common 
safety. The most common examples of the kind of 
loss which is made up by general average contribu¬ 
tion are jettison of cargo to lighten the ship, damage 
to cargo by water used to extinguish fire, damage 
done to the ship in case of necessity— e g , cutting 
away the masts to right the ship,—expenses incurred 
at a port of refuge, and, in somp cases, salvage 
expenses The extent of the sacrifice is limited only 
by the necessities of the case " Nothing can be 
better settled than that the master has a right to 
exercise this power, in case of imminent danger 
He .may selcoj- what articles he pleases , he may 
determine what quantity ; n# proportion is limited ; 
a fourth, a moiety, three-fourths, nay, in cases of 
extreme necessity, when the lives of the crew can¬ 
not otherwise be saved, it never can be maintained 
that he might not throw the whole cargo overboard 
The only obligation w;ll be, that the ship should 
contribute its average ^proportion. It is said this 
power of throwing over the whole cannot be but in 
cases of extreme danger, whi< h sweeps all ordinaly 
rules before it, ana so it is So likewise with icspet t 
to any proportion, he can be justified only by that 
^necessity ; nothing short of that will do , the mere 
convenience of better sailing, or more commodious 
stowage, will not justify him to throvt - vcrboaid 
the smallest part” (per Lord Stowcll, 7 he Grati- 
tudine, 1801, 3 C Rob 258) The loss sustained by 
the interests damaged may be either an actual 
sacrifice of property on board the olup, in which 
case it is termed a general average sacrifice, or it 
may take the form of general average expenditure, 
as when a monetary liability is incurred or money 
is spent to save the venture from imminent peril. 
All the interests contribute to make good the loss in 
proportion to their value, and the amount which sue h 
interest pays is termed general average contribution. 


General Average Adjustment. The leading prin¬ 
ciple of general average contribution, to whatever 
kind of loss it may be applied, is this : That all the 
parties interested in the adventures, whose property 
itVjs intended to preserve by the general aveiage 
act, should be sullerers bv the loss in exact pro¬ 
portion to the extent of their respective interests, 
but no farther , and this objection can only be 
attained when the party whose property has been 
sacrificed, whose money has been disbursed, or 
whose ciedit has been pledged, is placed by the 
adjustment exactly in the position he would have 
stood in had the sat idice been made, the expense 
inclined, or the credit pledged, not by himself, but 
by some other of his c o-adventurers Although the 
principle of gcncial aveiage contribution is clear 
difficulties have arisen as regards its application 
which have led to a diflereme of opinion amongst 
those who have studied the subject 'Ihe question 
is whether, after a genetal average loss, the adjust¬ 
ment ought to be regulated by the state of facts 
existing at the time when the loss takes place, or 
by the state of facts existing at the teiminalion of 
the advcntuie, or, thirdly, by the state of facts 
existing at the one time oi at the other time, 
according as the loss consists of a genetal average 
expenditure or a gcncial aveiage sacrifice. '1 he 
determining of the jiroper time and place for an 
adjustment is important (or two seasons. In the; 
first place, upon this depends the law which must 
regulate the adjustment , an inipoitant question, 
seeing that the laws of difierent countiies, with 
respect to general aveiage, differ mateiially. 
Secondly, ujion this likewise depends, or may 
depend, the state of facts which is to be taken as 
the basis of the adjustment. The place of general 
average adjustment is generally the place where 
the voyage actually ends, whether that is the con¬ 
templated destination or not, and the law and 
custom of the country to which the j>ort of destina¬ 
tion belongs decide the method of adjustment 
” The adjustment must be made at the port of 
destination, if it be reached ; but if the voyage is 
interrupted by some intervening cause, which 
necessitates or justifies its termination at some 
intermediate j>lacc, that place is the proper place 
of adjustment ” (per Cockburn, C.J , in Mavro v. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., 1875, 10 C5 5 . 414). 
When that port is a foreign cone, the adjustment is 
called a foreign adjustment By the York-Antwerp 
Rules (qv) the adjustment is governed by the law 
and practice which would have governed it apart 
from the rules (Rule 18). li the voyage is broken up 
by sea perils, and the caigo is discharged at an inter¬ 
mediate port, or even the port of dejiarture * the 
adjustment is made there on the values of the 
different interests at that time ; but if the voyage 
is terminated not by necessity at a poit other than 
the jjoi t of do unation, an adjustment made there 
is not binding unless all the parties expressly assent 
to it Generally speaking, the practice of adjusters 
hitherto has been to regard solely the state of fac ts 
existing when the adventure is determined. The 
result of this practice is that where, after a general 
average sacrifice or expenditure, a part of the 
prope rty remaining at risk has been lost or damaged 
by a peril of the sea or otherwise, the owner of such 
part has in respect thereof either escaped con¬ 
tribution altogether, or has only been deemed liable 
to contrynite on its reduced damaged value ; but 
this pra< tice has not been uniformly adopted. 
Some adjus&rs, while agreeing that the state of 
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facts existing at the termination of the adventure 
is to be regarded where the loss consists of a sacri¬ 
fice of an actual part of ship or cargo, hold that 
where the loss consists of an expenditure incurred, 
the time to be regarded is the time when the outlay 
was made. 

General Average Losses. There are two kinds of 
general average loss —sacrifice and expenditure 
The former is any actual damage suffered by one 
interest for the common safety, the latter is any 
actual outlay incurred for the same object; and 
the important distinction between the two is that 
the former is only contributed for if the rest of the 
adventure arrives in safety, while the latter is 
independent of the event of the voyage. With 
respect to gene/al average loss, Section 669 of the 
Marine Insui ancc Act, 1906 (6 Edw VII, c. 41) 
thus provides : “ (1) A general average loss is a 
loss caused by or directly consequential on a 
general average act. It in< ludes a general aveiage 
expenditure as well as a general average sacrifice. 
(2) There is a general average at t where an extra¬ 
ordinary sacrifice or expenditure is voluntarily and 
reasonably made or incurred in time of peril for the 
purpose of preserving the property impel tiled m the 
common adventure. (3) Wheic there is a general 
average loss, the party on whom it fulls is entitled, 
subject to the conditions imposed by maritime 
law, to a rateable contilhution from the other 
parties interested, and such contribution is called 
a general average contribution. (4) Subject to any 
express provision in the policy, where the assured 
has incurred a general average expenditure, lie may 
recover from the insurer in lespect of the proportion 
of the loss which falls on him ; and, in the case of 
a general average sacrifice, he may recover from 
the insurer in respect of the whole loss without 
having enforced lus right of contribution from the 
other parties liable to contribute. (5) Subject to 
any express provision in the policy, wheie the 
assured has paid, or is liable to pav, a geneial 
aveiage contribution in respect of the subject 
insured, he may recover therefor from the insuicr. 
(6) In the absence of express stipulation, the insurer 
is not liable for any general average loss or con¬ 
tribution where the loss was not incuired for the 
purpose of avoiding, or in connection with the 
avoidaiy:e of, a peril insured against. 

In order, therefore, that a loss may be classed as 
a general average loss, it must satisfy two require¬ 
ments: (1) The sacrifice or expenditure must be 
voluntary and reasonable; (2) there must be 

imminent danger to the whole venture. Mere strain 
of resources used in the ordinary way is not a sacn- 
fice^even if the strain is unusual Therefore, an 
extraordinai y stiain upon ship and tackle used in 
their normal way lor the purposes for which they 
were intended will not afioul giound for a claim 
for general aveiage loss. On the same principle an 
extra sum olfered to the crew as an inducement 
to greater exertion is not claimable as general 
average. The owner is not entitled to genetal 
average contribution, because the adventure is 
benefited by the throwing ovci board of mere 
lumber or wreck, or the remains of something 
which has already been destroyed, or which will 
inevitably perish. , Not only must the danger be 
imminent, but it must be a danger to the whole 
venture, not merely to a part. If the ship or any 
part of her equipment is destroyed, damaged, or 
lost for the general safety, or is applied* to some 
use different from its ordinary use, the loss thence 


arising is genefal average, e.g., cables cut or anchors 
slipped to avoid being driven on shore in a gale, 
or sails let go, or masts cut to right a vessel on her 
beam-ends ; a ship scuttled, in order to put out a 
fire on board, whether the fire is du% to 
spontaneous combustion of cargo or not, but no 
compensation is made for damage done to ship or 
cargo which has been on fire (York-Antwerp Rules 3). 
But it is not a general average loss if a sacrifice is 
made in order to avert a peril contemplated by the 
voyage, and thus within the scope of the ship¬ 
owner’s duties, e.g., if in war time the ship fights 
an enemy's ship, no contribution is made for the 
expense of curing the wounded, or repairing the 
damage done by the enemy's fire, or replacing the 
ammunition expended in the defence of the 
adventure Where a ship, in consequence of a 
collision, was obliged to cut away part of her 
rigging and was forced to return to port to execute 
repairs, without which she could neither prosecute 
her voyage nor remain at sea, and without which 
the adventure would be lost, it was held that the 
expense of repairing to enable the vessel to con¬ 
tinue her voyag£, and of the unloading of the cargo 
for the purpose of effecting the repairs, were general 
average expenses The following are also general 
average losses : The sacrifice of a cable cut to save 
ship and cat go; wages paid to members of the 
crew for pumping ; money paid to pilots for salvage 
services when the ship was in peril, as distinguished 
from ordinary pilotage ; where the ship or any 
patt of it is put to some extraordinary or more 
hazardous use, e.g., extraordinary consumption of 
coal by the ship's engines being worked ahead and 
astern for a considerable time in order to get her 
off a mud-bank, but if a ship started on the voyage 
without a reasonably sufficient supply, the ship¬ 
owner cannot recover in general for the value of 
the substitutes he has employed 

Sacrifice of goods generally takes the form of 
jettison. Any jettison of goods for the safety of 
the whole adventure is a geneial average loss, except 
perhaps in the Vase of deck goods. If goods are 
injured for the common benefit, as by water used 
if the ship is on fire to extinguish it, or if*a hole 
is cut in the deck to get at the burning ship, and 
before it can be secured the waves,.break inland 
damage the cargo, ,such an injury would be 
adjusted as an average loss No claim for general 
average arises in respect of goods sold to repair the 
ship at an intermediate port, as the liability for 
these goods is on the shipowner alone An important 
exception to the rule of contribution after jettison 
is in the case of the jetti4bn of goods carried on 
deck This is on the giound that they are hindrances 
to the safe navigation of the vessel, and “ their 
jettison is, thciefore, regarded, in a question with 
the other shippers of cargo, as a justifiable riddance 
of incumbrances which ought never to have f 
been there, and not as a sacrifice for the common 
safety. Tl\e exception, however, does not apply in 
cases where, according to the common usage and 
course of trade on the voyage for which they are 
shipped, such cargoes are pcimittcd, nor does it 
apply where the parties from whom contribution 
is sought have agreed impliedly or otherwise to 
contribute in the ordinary way. But according to 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, the exception appears 
to apply to all cases: “ No jettison of deck cargo 
shall be made good as general average. Every 
structure not built in with the frame of the vessel 
shall be considered to be a part of ^he deck of the 
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vessel " (Rule 1). The Rule of th* Association of 
Average Adjusters is that the jettison of a deck¬ 
load carried according to the usage of trade and 
not in violation of the contracts of affreightment is 
gefleral average. There is an exception to this rule 
in the case of cargoes of cotton, tallow, acids, and 
some other goods (Rule 9 of the Rules of I’rat tice 
The object of these Rules of the Association of 
Average Adjusters is to give effect to, or supplement, 
the decisions of the Courts on matteis of practice 
relating to the adjustment of losses, and they are 
from time to time amended, or new rules are added, 
as the occasion arises j The icceived opinion, there¬ 
fore now is that liv the law of flus country the 
jettison of deck cargo gives no claim to general 
average contribution, unless such mode of carriage 
is justified and sustained by a usage of the trade 
The rule that them is no contribution for the jetti¬ 
son of deck cargo does not, however, apjily when 
there are onlv two parties com erned ill the ndveil- 
tme, the shijiownei and the cai go-owner, who have 
agreed to the carnage of tile goods on deck. If 
goods are exposed in boats ot barges to save a ship 
from foundering, to float her after stranding, to 
enable her to entei a port of distress, or the like, 
and they aie lost in consequence, it is in elfei t a 
jettison, and the loss must be borne in general 
average. If, on the other hand, these goods are 
saved, but the sluji and the icst of the caigo aie 
lost, tilev do not conti ihutc to the loss, for the ship 
was not intentionally sacrificed for then safety. 
If goods are washed overboard after being brought 
up on deck in order to get at others for the purpose 
of being thrown ovet board, it is also in the nature ol 
a jettison, and to be treated as a gencial average loss. 

When the sacrifice of goods causes the loss of 
freight winch would have been earned by carrying 
them, the freight as well as the goods must be con¬ 
tributed for , and even when there is no contribu¬ 
tion fear goods jettisoned on the ground that this 
jettison was due to their owner’s negligence or 
wrong-dciing in putting them on .board in a state 
unlit for shipment, the innocent shipowner would 
no doubt lie entitled *o compensation for the loss 
of his height Where, however, them had been no 
sacrifice of cargo for the gencial safety, but it was 
sotd by the master at a port of refuge, because it 
was heated and could not tie carried to lis destina¬ 
tion, it was held that the consequent loss of height 
was not a general average loss, Charter party 
freight, as distinct from bill of lading freight, has 
been held not to be a subject of contiibution hi 
adjusting an averag* loss on height, the value- 
taken when the freight is entitled to contribution 
is the gross freight at the port of contribution. If 
the freight is called on to contribute, only the net 
freight on tile saved and carried conti Unites 

Expenditures. The distinction between these and 
sacrifices is that these give an immediate vested 
claim to compensation, while sacrifices are only 
made good subject to the ultimate Saf-!y of (he 
adventure. The chief characteristics necessary to 
make them geneial average are that they must be 
made for the common safety, and must be extra¬ 
ordinary in their nature It is a univeisal rule in 
reference to the question what expenses come 
under general average, that where these expenses 
are incurred for the exclusive benefit of any part 
of the common property, that alone is liable for 
them. If the ship is so deeply .injured by a 
particular average loss as to be obliged for the 
common safety to deviate in the course of the 


voyage in order to repair at an intermediate port, 
the expense of entering the port and the expenses 
incurred in pilotage, towage when disabled, dues, 
aaid indispensable extra services attendant thereon, 
are allowed as general average. (Si>»«<fce« v. 
Wallace, 1883, 10 A.C, 404 ) And if the cargo 
is necessarily unloaded for the sake of both ship 
and cargo, the expense of that is included ; but 
not if the unloading was merely for the sake of 
preserving the cargo The expense of warehousing 
the cargo falls on the cargo, and that of ie- 
loading the cargo and leaving the port on the 
freight Assistance afloidcd to a vessel in dis- 
ticss is an obvious subject for gencial contribu¬ 
tion, whether it is required for taking her into 
a port of reiuge during a storm, or to effect 
repairs when disabled, or for getting her off the 
ground when stranded. The ordinary crew of a 
ship arc not to be paid an additional sum for tlieir 
extiaordmaiy exeitions, because it is their bounden 
duty to make the utmost ellorts for the preserva¬ 
tion of the ship and the prosecution of the voyage. 
Wages and ptovisions for the crew during repairs 
are neither gencial nor particular average expenses. 

Average Hanses. When the policy contains the 
clause “ General average payable as per foreign 
statement, if so made up,” a foieign aveiage state¬ 
ment, made in accordance with the laws of the 
foreign port, will be conclusive as an adjustment 
of general average, although certain items may 
have been treated as general average by the foreign 
adjuster which would not be so treated under 
English law Even in cases where there is no 
foieign adjustment clause, a foteign adjustment, if 
properly made, binds an English underwriter, even 
though the conti ibution is theieby assessed in 
different proportions than it would have been 
assessed by English law, and even though matters 
aie thereby included or excluded as general average 
which English law would have tieatcd differently. 
But under such circumstances the underwntcis 
have one defciu e open to them, viz., they may 
show that the loss which is dec larcd by such adjust¬ 
ment to be general average did not ause fiom any 
of the perils covered by the policy. The insertion 
ot the foreign adjustment clause deprives the under- 
wiiters of this defence. Where the foieign state¬ 
ment is made binding, the underwriter if rendered 
liable not only to reimburse the assured in respect 
of contributions levied upon his interest in favour 
ot other interests, but also to make good to him 
Ins own contribution to a loss sustained by his own 
pai tit ular interest, whit h is particular average by 
English law, but gencial average under the adjust¬ 
ment The object of the following clauses—(a) to 
pay iverage on each package separately or on the 
whole; (6) to pay average on each valuation 

separately or on the whole—-is to regulate the 
calculation of percentages in the memorandum. 
If the whole damage exceeds the named percentage, 
then the calculation may be made on the whole if 
the assured desires it, or, at his option, it may be 
made on each package or on each class of goods 
separately valued. But if the whole damage amounts 
to less than the named percentage, the loss is to be 
calculated on each package or on each class of 
goods separately valued ; anu if on each package, 
where clause (a) has been made use of, or on each 
class of goods separately valued, where clause ( b ) 
has becyi made use of, the amount of damage exceeds 
the percentage named in the memorandum,•then 
the asilureu may recover it from the underwriters. 
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AVERAGE, PARTICULAR.— "A particular aver¬ 
age loss is a partial loss of subject-matter insured, 
caused by a peril insured against, and which is not a 
general average loss. Expenses incurred by or on 
behalf of the assured for the safety or preservation 
of the subject-matter insured other than general 
average and salvage charges, are called particular 
charges. Particular charges are not included in 
articular average " (Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 
ec. 64.) Particular average is thus distinguished 
from general average, for while in particular average 
the loss remains where it falls, in general average 
the loss is borne proportionately by all the interests 
concerned. In particular average, the owner, if 
insured, has a claim against his underwriter in pro¬ 
portion (1) to the degree by which the damage 
sustained may have diminished the value to him 
of the property insured, and (2) to the sum which 
the underwriter by the policy has agreed to inline 
on such property. Whatever percentage this 
deterioration may amount to on the value which 
the property would otherwise have sold for, that 
same percentage the underwriter is bound to pay 
to the assured, upon the sum for which by the 
policy he has agreed to stand insurer. The rules on 
whicn depends the measure of indemnity for a 
particular average loss, i e., the total amount 
which the assured, if fully insured, can recover are 
thus summarised in Section 71 of the Maunc 
Insurance Act, 1906— 

" Where there is a partial loss of goods, mer¬ 
chandise, or other movables, the measure of 
indemnity, subject to any express provision in 
the policy, is as follows— 

" (1) Where part of the goods, merchandise, 
or other movables insured by a valued policy is 
totally lost, the measure of indemnity is such 
proportion of the sum fixed by the policy as the 
insurable value of the part lost bears to the 
insurable value of the whole, ascertained as in 
the case of an unvalued policy. 

“ (2) Wheie part of the goods, merchandise, 
or other movables insured by an unvalued policy 
is totally lost, the measure of indemnity is the 
insurable value of the part lost, ascertained as 
in the case of total loss. 

“ (3} Where the whole or any part of the 
goods or merchandise insured has been delivered 
damaged at its destination, the measure of 
indemnity is such proportion of the sum fixed by 
the policy in the case of a valued policy, or of 
the insurable value in the case of an unvalued 
policy, as the difference between the gross sound 
and damaged values at the place of arrival bears 
to the gross sound value. 

“ (4) * Gross value ’ means the wholesale prices, 
or, if there be no such prices, the estimated value, 
with, in either case, freight, landing charges, and 
duty paid beforehand ; provided that, in the 
case of goods or merchandise customarily sold 
in bond, the bonded price is deemed to be the 
gross value. ' Gross proceeds ' means the actual 
price obtained at a sale when all charges on sale 
are paid by the sellers." 

The rules relating to the adjustment of particular 
average losses on ships are thus stated in Section 69 
of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906— 

" Where a ship is damaged, but is not totally 
lost, the measure of indemnity, subject to any 
express provision in the policy, is as follows— 

" (1) Where the ship has been Ucpaifed, the 


o 

assured is eirtitled to the reasonable cost of the 
repairs, less the customary deductions, but not 
exceeding the sum insured in respect of any one 
casualty. 

“ (2) Where the ship has been only partiUly 
repaired, the assured is entitled to the reason¬ 
able cost of such repairs, computed as above, 
and also to be indemnified for the reasonable 
depreciation, if any, arising from the unrepaired 
damage, provided that the aggregate amount 
shall not exceed the cost of repairing the whole 
damage, computed as above. 

“ (3) Where the ship has not been repaired, 
and has not been sold in her damaged state 
during the risk, the assured is entitled to be 
indemnified for the reasonable depreciation 
arising from the unrepaired damage, but not 
exceeding the reasonable cost of repairing such 
damage, computed as above.” 

As to successive losses, happening during the 
currency of' the same policy, it is provided by 
Section 77 of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, as 
follows— 

" (1) Unless the policy otherwise provides, and 
subject to the provisions of this Act, the insurer 
is liable for successive losses, even though the 
total amount of such losses may exceed the sum 
insured. 

" (2) Where, under the same policy, a partial 
loss, which has not been repaired or otherwise 
made good, is followed by a total loss, the assured 
can only recover in respect of the total loss, pro¬ 
vided that nothing in this Section shall alfect 
the liability of the insurer under the suing and 
labouring clause." 

The rule as to the amount recovciable for a 
partial loss of freight is thus stated in Section 70 
of the Act of 1906-- 

" Subject to any express provision in the 
policy, whefc thcie is a partial loss of freight, 
the measure of indemnity is such proportion of 
the sum fixed" by the policy in the case of a 
valued policy, or of the insurable value in the 
case of an unvalued policy, as the proportion of 
freight lost by the assured bears to the whole 
freight at the risk of the assured under the policy " 

The rules for adjusting a partial loss on freight 
<irc very simple, viz., that wheie the sum insured 
is less than the value of the interest at lisk, the 
underwriter pays the same propot tional part of 
the loss, that the sum insured is of the value of 
the freight; if the sum insured equals the value 
of the interest, then he pays the whole of the 
loss. 

AVERAGE STATER. —Also called " Average 
Adjuster.” Tins is a person who is skilled m all 
matters connected with marine insurance, and who 
is employed, when the insuicd are claiming mdem- 
mt y for a loss, to prepare statements of the averages 
previous to their being adjusted bv the underwriters 
AVERAGING.—' This is the name given to a 
system of operation on the Stock Exchange, by 
which a speculator increases his tiansactions at a 
higher or a lower figure when the price is moving 
against him, so that the average price of the whole 
will be higher or lower than his original purchase 
or sale. Thus, a " bull ” would average by buying 
a further quantity of stock as the price fell away, 
and a " bear ” by selling a further quantity of 
stock as the price rose against him. 
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AVERAGING ACCOUNTS.— (See Average Due 
Date.) 

AVIATION. —(Sec Commercial Aviation ) 
AVOCADO PEAR.— The fruit of the Persea 
grabs suna, a West Indian tree. It is also known as 
the alligator pear, and is a favourite article of local 
consumption. Some of the pears weigh as much 
as 2 lbs. A black marking dye is obtained from its 
seeds, and the pulp yields an excellent illuminating 
oil. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.—This is the name given to the 
system of weights used, both in England and in 
America, in general commerce. I he ounce avoir¬ 
dupois contains 437 5 grains lhe weight of a 
grain is calculated as follows, under the Act 
5 Geo. IV, c. 74— 

" A cubic inch of distilled water weighed in 
air, by brass weights, at the temperature of 
62° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the barometer 
being at 30 inches, is equal to 252 grains and 
four hundred and fifty-eight thousandth parts of 
a grain." 

The pound avpirdupois contains 7,000 such 
grains. 

AWARD. —The finding or decision of an arbi¬ 
trator or arbitrator*, or their umpire, on matters 
in dispute between paitics, befoie or* after 
litigation. (See Arbitration.) 

There is no special form requited by law in which 
an award should be made, nor need the award be 
in writing ; but a written award is necessary where 
there has been a written submission, unless a 
contrary intention is expressed in the submission. 

The award must embody the decision of the 
arbitrator or umpire himself, though its form may 
be settled by another person, eg , the solicitor of 
the arbitrator. If thcic arc more arbitrators than 
one, the award must be signed by each one, and 
this must be done at the same time and in each 
other's presence. 

The time for making the award* is within three 
months of the date of the submission to arbitration, 
unlcssothe time is exte ided by notice given to the 
parties. It is not in accordance with gcneial prac¬ 
tice for the awaid to be delivered except upon pay¬ 
ment of the costs of the arbitrator or umpire The 
amount of the costs may be fixed by the arbitrator 
himself if the submission does not otherwise 
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provide, and the court will not interfere with 
the amount unless it is clearly excessive. 

In the absence of any misconduct on the part of 
the arbitrator or umpire, or of an excess of 
authority (which invalidates the whole arbitration), 
the award is a final and conclusive judgment upon 
all the matters refeired by the submission as 
between the parties, and the court will not interfere 
with it either by altering or bv amending it. 

Eveiy awaid must bear a 1 Os stamp. This duty 
was fixed bv the Revenue A*.t, 1906, in place of the 
stamp of different values, winch varied according 
to the amount of the award. 

The following is a short foim of award— 

To all to whom these presents shall come, /, 
A B, of etc , send greeting Whereas by an 
agreement \n venting bearing the date n f etc., 
and made between C D, of etc , of the one 
part and II F, of etc , of the other part, the 
said parties agreed to refer all matters m difference 
between them to me (here set out in detail all the 
matteis in dispute) Now know ye that l, the 
said A li , having taken upon myself the burthen 
of the said arbitration, ami having heard and duly 
considered all the allegations and evidence of the 
said respective parties of and concerning the said 
matters m difference and so referred as aforesaid, 
do make and publish this my award in writing of 
and concerning the said matters so referred to me, 
and do hereby award that (here state in full the 
whole* decision ot the* aibitratoi, including the 
piousion as to the payment of the costs of the 
proceedings and the award) 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 

hand this . day of .,19 . 

A B. 

Witness, X Y, of etc 

In cases of difficulty, or when the questions 
involved aie ol a complex ehaiacter, an aibitrator 
will generally take can* to have his award settled 
by < CHinsel 

AZUMIIRE. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Mpasuki s --Stain ) 

AZU RITE. —Rlue caibonate of copper, or blue 
malachite—a valuable copper oie. It is found in 
various parts of England, and occurs in beautiful 
crystals in the south of Franco. The nafnt is also 
given to a compound of phosphate of alumina and 
magnesia, otherwise known as lazuhte. 
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I). —This letter occurs in vaiious abbreviations. 
The following are the principal— 


B.B., 

Branch Bill. 

B/C, 

Bills for Collection. 

B.D., 

Bill Discounted. 

B/E, 

Bill of Exchange. 

BE., 

Bill Lodged. 

B/L, 

Bill of Lading 

Bs/L, 

Bills of Lading. 

B.N., 

Bank Note. 

13.0., 

Branch Oliice. 

B/P, 

Bills Payable 

B P B. 

Bank Post Bill 

B/R, 

Bills Receivable 

B/S, 

Bill of Sale. 


RAHOOL. — The Indian name for the Acacia 
arabica, whiih produces a gum often used instead 
of gum arabic, on account of the resemblance 
existing between the two. The bark and the pods 
arc also articles of commerce, being of use in the 
tanning industry. 

HACK BOND.- This is a bond which is given by 
a person who is the absolute ownci of a property, 
so as to reduce his right to that of a trust, his 
original right being stipulated to be giv^n back 
upon payment of the money borrowed on the 
bond. 

HACKED NOTE. —This is a receiving note bear¬ 
ing the indorsement of a ship broker. It is an 
authority foi goods to be brought in barges along¬ 
side a ship, and for the oiticer in charge of the 
ship to take them on board. 

HACKING A HILL.— The parties to a bill of 
exchange in the ordinary course are the diawer, 
the acceptor, and the first indorser, the last two 
having been the drawee and the payee respectively 
before the bill was accepted and indorsed. In the 
course of negotiation the indorser may make the 
bill payable to the order of another person, and 
this person must indorse the bill. But without any 
indorsement to his older, any pet son may write 
his name upon the bill, and if he does so and the 
bill is not an accommodation bill {qv), if value 
has been given for it at any time, the indotscr is 
liable upon the bill if any of the other parties to 
it fails to meet it. This kind of indorsement is 
generally known as backing a bill 
BACKING A CHEQUE. —Before a banker will 
advance cash to a stranger upon a cheque which 
is drawn upon some bank other than his own, the 
general practice is for the banker to get the cheque 
indorsed by some person of sound financial stand¬ 
ing who is personally known to him. The indorser 
then becomes liable for the amount of the cheque 
if by any chance it t9 not met by the,drawer’s 
banker when presented in due course. A person 
who thus undertakes liability by indorsement in 


this manner is said to " back the cheque ” (See 
Backing a Bill.) 

BACKWARDATION. — Backwardation, some¬ 
times abbreviated to " back," is the exact opposite 
of contango {q v ), and represents the consideration 
paid by a bear of stock for the loan of stock, enabling 
him to continue his bargain to the next settlement. 
In other w/irds, the bear, having sold for the 
settlement a certain amount of stock he does not 
possess, and bcyig desirous of carrying over or 
continuing the transaction, when the account day 
arrives is not in the position of the bull who requires 
to borrow money with which to pay for the stock 
he has bought but does not take up, but requires 
to borrow the stock The consideration paid by 
the bull for being allowed to continue his bargain 
is called a " contango," and represents the interest 
payable on the money he would have had to pay 
had he taken delivery of the stock on the settling 
day ; if, however, he is a bear, and has to borrow 
stock, any considci ation he has to pay for the loan 
of the stock is called a “ backwardation." In actual 
practice, while the bull generally has to pay a con¬ 
tango, it does not follow that the bear has to pay 
a backwardation ; in fact, he is often credited with 
the contango which the bull is paying for the 
privilege of not having to take delivery of stock 
which the bear has sold and is not anxious to 
deliver If, however, there is a prejionderance of 
bears and a corresponding shortage of stock, there 
are more bears anxious to obtain the loan of stock 
than there are bulls anxious to pay for the privilege 
of not having to take delivery of stock, and in this 
case what amounts to a premium on the loan of 
stock is brought into Ueing in the shape of a pay¬ 
ment made by the bear for such loan of stock, and 
is known as a backwardation. This somewhat com¬ 
plicated business is explained in more detail under 
the heading of " carrying over " 

BADGER. —A hibernatiqg, burrowing, carni¬ 
vorous animal belonging to the same family as 
the otter and the weasel It is found in both 
Europe and America, but the two speucs are quite 
distinct. The common badger is about the size of 
a fox, and is hunted for its skin and hair. Trunk 
coverings and other articles are made from the skin,, 
and the long, elastic hair is used in the manufacture 
of brushes Sor graining, gilding, etc , and also for 
the best shaving blushes. The iur of the American 
species is a valuable article of commerce on account 
of its fine quality In colour it is greyish in winter 
and yellowish-biown in summer. 

RAEL FRUIT. —Also known as Bhel Fruit. It is 
a sort of orange obtained from the Aegle marmclos, 
an Indian tice. The fruit has a delicate taste and 
odour, and is useful as an astringent in cases of 
diarrhoi a aqd dysentery. A cement is* obtained 
from the seeds, and the rind is doubly valuable, 
yielding both a perfume and a yellow dye. 
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BAGGAGE INSURANCE. —This species of insur¬ 
ance is of modern date, and has been introduced to 
supply a want long felt by travellers. The terms 
upon which goods can be insured are obtainable from 
the •various companies which deal in this kind ot 
business, and the whole matter is fully treated in 
the article Insurance. 

BAHAMAS (BRITISH).— These are a group oi 
islands, about 600 in number, lying mostly in the 
tropics, South-east of Florida and north-east of 
Cuba. Only about twenty of the whole are 
inhabited. These arc generally level, of coral lime¬ 
stone, with a sandy soil. The area of the Bahamas 
is 4,404 square miles, and the population, according 
to the latest estimate, is about 60,000. 1 he majority 
of the inhabitants arc the descendants ot hbeiated 
Africans. 

The products of these islands from the soil con¬ 
sist of oranges, pineapples, tomatoes, mahogany, 
ebony, and satin-wood ; the sea yields sponges, 
turtle-shells, and salt Sisal hemp, a n?*ive fibre of 
Yucatan, and other fibre plants have lately been 
introduced, and under the en< ou r ageinent of the 
Government about 30,000 acres are now under 
cultivation. Hitherto the export of sponges has 
been the leading source of income in the Bahamas, 
but there is a growing fruit export trade, print ipally 
to the United States. Also, on account pi the 
salubrious climate, there is a considerable profit 
derived from the visits of Amencan tourists, who 
frequent the islands in large numbers dining the 
winter season. There is direct steamship com¬ 
munication with New York 

Nassau, in the island of New Providence, is the 
capital, and only considerable town 

The other important islands aie San Salvadoi, 
Grand Bahama, Long Island, Harbour island, 
Grand Inagua, and the Andros Islands. 

San Salvador was the island first sighted by 
Columbus in 1492 

Nassau is about 4,000 miles distant from London 
Mails are dispatched from Great Britain twice a 
week. The time of transit is twelve days lor 
map see West Indies. 

BAIL. —This word has a twofold meaning, and 
signifies cither the individual who procures the 
release of at» accused person from custody, until 
the time of the hcaiing of the charge, by becoming 
surety for Ins appearance in court in due corn sc, 
or the security winch is actually given As is well 
known, a peison who is charged with a ciinunal 
offence is generally brought up before justices of 
the peace or a stipendiary magistrate in the fust 
instance, and unless the preliminary hearing is 
determined immediately, the accused is remanded 
from time to time, and finally cither the case is 
determined or dismissed, or the accused is sent 
for trial to the assizes or to quartei sessions. It 
•is between the dates of the remands or between 
the time of the committal and the date of trial 
that it is often desired to obtain bail for a.i accused 
person. Justices of tin* peace, or a stipendiary 
magistrate, have power to grant bail in all cases 
except treason, though m the case of serious crimes 
it is seldom allowed. Owing to \arious circum¬ 
stances, however, it is now becoming more and 
more common to grant bail, especially when it is 
not likely that the accused will attempt to escape 
from justice. A wide discretion is left to the 
justices as to the terms upon whi^h they will 
accept sureties for the appearance ot the accused, 
but an appeal is always possible to a judge of the* 


High Court if bail is refused or if the terms imposed 
are considered excessive. But a judge will not, 
as a rule, interfere with the discretion exercised in 
refusing to admit to bail whilst the prisoner is on 
reifiand simply. When the bail has been fixed 
and the sureties required are not forthcoming, 
or are unsatisfactory in the opinion of the police, 
there is no alternative for the accused but to 
remain m prison and await his trial. The sureties 
are responsible for the appearance of the person 
bailed at the piopei time, and if they fail to pro¬ 
duce lum their bail is estivated, » e., they will 
be compelled to pay the sum fixed by the justices 
upon the sccunty of which bail was granted. If 
the sureties are doubtful as to the appearance of 
the accused in due course, they can relieve them¬ 
selves fioin their liability by deliveung up the 
accused at any tune betoie the date fixed lor Ins 
le-appearaiu e or his tnal. When a peison is sum- 
manly arrested, lie must be admitted to bail unless 
he is hi ought betoie a court w-ithin twenty-lour 
hours oi his anest, though this will not apply in 
the < asr ol a crime of a seiiou.s nature 

The granting of bail does not apply to persons 
only Thus, if a ship is ariestecl, tne owner may 
seiuic its lelease by giving bail to tlie satisfaction 
of the comt 

In order to increase the facility of gianting bail 
in ciinunal cases, the Bail A< t ot 1898 gave power 
to justices to dispense with sureties if, in their 
opinion, by so doing they will not be tending 
towaids the defeat of the ends of justice. 

In cases ot a suspicious nature, the names of 
the persons tendered as suieties may be required 
to be furnished for some time before bail is 
granted, so that the police may make inquiries as 
to their charactei and means Thus, a twenty-four 
or a forty-eight hours' notice is fiequently 
icquired. 

It is not the practice to accept as bail persons 
who are not householdci s, and in no case should 
the solicitor ot the accused be accepted, such a 
thing having been declared by the courts to be 
“ highly inexpedient, if not improper." A married 
woman and an infant will not be accepted as 
bail. 

An agreement by an accused peison to indemnify 
his bail is illegal in that it tends to produce a 
public mischief, and the parties to such an agree¬ 
ment arc guilty of the otlence of conspiracy {q.v.), 
although the agreement may have been entered 
into without any wrongful intent. 

The word is said to be derived from the low 
Latin baila, a nurse, or from the old french bail, 
a guardian or trustee. 

BAIL BOND. —This is the name of the bond 
which is entcicd into by an accused person ancl his 
bail, when the formci is bailed out by a surety, 
pending the futher hearing or the determination 
of a criminal charge prefened against the accused. 

BAILEE. T he person to whom goods are 
delivered m trust under a contiact, and who is 
responsible for the custody and safe return 
according to the tcims of the bailment ( qv .). 

BAILER or BAILOR. —The person who delivers 
goods to a bailee in trust under a contract. 

ItAILIFF. —Literally, the meaning of the word 
" bailiff " is a person who has goods placed under 
his bail or control. 

The njoclern meanings arc— 

(1) An agent or an overseer acting on behalf of 
a superior. *Thc word is derived from the middle 
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Latin ballivus, from the classical Latin bajulus, and 
signifies a burden-bearer. In this sense it is now 
usually applied in particular to a land steward. 

(2) A legal officer, acting under the sheriff (q.v.), 
who is employed for the purpose of making arreSts, 
levying executions, or distraining for rent. The 
sheriff himself is the King's bailiff, and his county 
is called his bailiwick. Such a bailiff is bound to 
the sheriff, with sureties, for the proper performance 
of his duties. He is consequently known as 
the " bound bailiff ” If the bailiff is guilty of any 
trespass or wrongful act in the execution of his 
duties, the sheriff is liable m damages to the 
aggrieved person. 

A bailiff of a county court is a person who acts 
under the supervision and direction of an official 
of the court, called the High Bailiff {q v ). To him 
is consigned the actual duty of serving summonses, 
and executing all warrants, precepts, etc The 
high bailiff is responsible for the nregularities of 
his bailiff in the same manner as a sheriff. No 
person can act as bailiff of a county court without 
obtaining a certificate of fitness from a county 
court judge, and the ccrtifw ate will be cancelled 
if the judge is satisfied that there has been any 
irregularity or misconduct on the part of the 
bailiff. The bailiff must produce Ins certificate 
whenever called upon to do so. 

A bailiff is the person who is generally employed 
to distrain for rent (see Distress), and it is in 
connection with this part of his duties that he is 
most commonly known to the public. 

The fees to which a bailiff is entitled in dis¬ 
training are set out in the following table. The 
table itself, together with a list of the certified 
bailiffs of the district, must be posted up in every 
county court office. 

Table of Ff.es, Charges, and Expenses. 

1. Distresses for Rent where the Sum distrained 
for is more than £20. 

For levying distress : 3 per cent, on any sum 
exceeding £20 and not exceeding £50 ; 2§ per cent, 
on any sum exceeding £50 and not exceeding £200, 
and 1 per cent, on any additional sum. 

For man in possession, 5s per day ; to provide 
his owra* board in every case. 

For advertisements, the sum actually and 
necessarily paid. 

For commission to the auctioneer: on sale by 
auction, 1\ per cent, on the sum realised not 
exceeding £100 ; 5 per cent, on the next £200 ; 
4 per cent, on the next £200, and on any sum 
exceeding /500, 3 per cent, up to £1,000, and 2$ per 
cent, on any sum exceeding £1,000. A fraction of 
£1 is in all cases reckoned as £1. 

Subject to settlement by the registrar m case of 
dispute, reasonable fees, charges, and expenses 
where the distress is withdiawn, or where no sale 
takes place, and for negotiations between landlord 
and tenant respecting the distress. 

For appraisement (qv), on the written request 
of the tenant, whethei by one broker or more. 6d. 
in the £ on the value as appraised, in addition to 
the amount for the stamp. 

2 Distresses for*Rent where the Sum distrained 
for does not exceed £20. 

For levying distress, 3s. 

J?or man in possession, 4s. 6d a day ; to provide 
his own board in every case. « * 


For appraisement (q.v.), on the written request of 
the tenant, whether by one broker or more, 6d. in 
the £ on the value as appraised, in addition 4o the 
amount for the stamp. 

For all expenses of advertisements, if any, fOs 

Catalogues, sale and commission, and delivery, 
Is. in the £ on the net produce of the sale. 

Subject to settlement by the registrar in cases of 
dispute, if the goods are removed at the request of 
the tenant, the reasonable expenses attending such 
removal. 

Where it is the duty of the bailiff to recover 
possession of a tenement, according to the order of 
the court, the bailiff may enter upon the premises 
between the hours of 9 a.in. and 4 p m. Ot course, 
this must be read, at present, in the light of the 
ex* optional legislation passed during the Great 
War. As is well known, restrictions of great impor¬ 
tance were placed upon distraint and the recovery 
of premises by statutes passed in 1914-19. (See 
Recovery ,.of Premises.) 

As a preliminary to bringing any action against 
a bailiff in respect of any act done by him in 
obedience to an order of the court, six days' notice 
must be given. 

BAILMENT. — lhis is the term applied to the 
act of delivery of goods in trust for some special 
object or purpose, by a person called a bailor to 
another person called a bailee, upon a contract, 
express or implied, to conform to the object or 
purpose of the trust. 

A great legal authority, Lord Holt, divided bail¬ 
ments into six classes, and this division is 
important, as upon the character of the bailment 
depends the liability of the bailee in case the goods 
are injured or lost The classes are depositum, 
mandatum, commodatum, vadium, locatio ret, and 
locatio opens factendt. Of these, the first two are 
for the benefit of the bailor alone, the third is for 
the benefit of the bailee alone, and the last three 
are for the mutual benefit of the bailor and the 
bailee. 

(1) Dcpositunn This is the delivery of goods to 
be taken care of foi the bailor, the bailee receiving 
nothing in the shape of reward for his trouble. 
A common case is that of one neighboui asking 
another to take care of articles of value during the 
absence of the former 0 from home. The bailee has 
no right to use the articles deposited, except at 
his own risk, and he must return them to the 
bailor on demand. Whilst they are under his 
charge he is only responsible for gross negligence, 
and the question of the amount of negligence will 
generally depend upon the* particular facts of the 
case. Thus, a bailee cannot be held responsible for 
a theft of the goods deposited, which happened 
through no fault of his own, nor for loss arising out 
of the action of third parties, nor for the con¬ 
sequences of a mere accident, such as fire. In one 
case the plaintiff brought an action to recover 
damages fur the loss of an overcoat through the 
negligence of the defendant, a restaurant keeper. 
It appeared that the plaintiff entered the restaurant 
for the purpose of dining, and that a waiter took 
his overcoat from him, without being requested to 
do so, and hung it on a peg behind the plaintiff. 
The coat was stolen. It was held that there was 
evidence to warrant a verdict for the plaintiff on 
the ground that there was evidence from which a 
jury might find that the defendant was a bailee of 
the overcoat 1 , and that he had been guilty, through 
his servant, of neghgence while it was in his custody. 
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On the otYer hand, where an author sent a manu¬ 
script play to a theatrical manager, and the latter 
lost it, in the absence of any evidence of wilful 
negligence it was held that the manager could not 
be held responsible for the loss 

If %noney is deposited for safe custody, as dis¬ 
tinguished from money deposited by way of a loan, 
no right of action to recover the same arises until a 
demand has been made bv the depositor, and, 
therefore, the Statute of Limitations onlv runs 
from the date of the demand 

(2) Mandatum. 1 his is the delivery ot goods for 
the purpose of something being done with them, the 
bailee not being remunerated for his tiouble Unless 
there is a special undertaking on the pait of the 
bailee to be responsible for the goods handed to 
him, he is only liable, as in dr post turn, fot gtoss 
negligence But he must use any special skill that 
he happens to possess In an old case a horse was 
delivered to the defendant bv the plain til! in order 
that the former should ride him and show him for 
sale. It was shown that the defendant *vas a per¬ 
son conversant with hoises, and in an action 
brought by the plaintiff for injungs sustained by 
the horse through the negligent nding of the 
defendant, it was held that the defendant was 
liable although he did not receive any leward for 
his services 

(3) Commodatum. 'Ihis IS the lending of an 
article or articles to be returned in the same con¬ 
dition as at the time of the loan, reasonable wear 
and tear excepted If the article or articles to be 
returned are not the identical ones lent, but otheis 
of equal value, e g , postage stamps or money, the 
bailment is said to be mutuum, and not commodatum 

Since the benefit of such a bailment is for the 
bailee alone, he is responsible for the slightest 
negligence But if the articles pciish by inevitable 
accident he will be excused 1 his is only true as to 
commodatum In mutuum, on the other hand, the 
right of property and the usk pass immediately 
upon delivery to the bailee, and lie must 1 ('store 
the equivalent to the bailor whatever happens 

It is the duty of the bailor to inform the bailee of 
any known defects in th'' aitides deposited 

The bailee has no hen upon the goods lent to 
him for any antecedent debts due to him, and he 
is no!» entitled *to retain them until the bador pays 
the expenses to which he has tteen put in connec turn 
with their custody 

(4) Vadium. This is the contra* t of pawn (See 
Pawn and Pawnbroker ) 

(5) Locatio Bel. The deposit of goods upon line 
The degree of negligencejor whn li a liner is answer- 
able is intermediate between that of the first two 
and the third of the class of bailments 'I he test 
may be laid down to be the degree of c are which 
might be expected from a prudent mail in dealing 
with his own propei ty The, Lims of the bailment 
will be generally indicated in the lining agicement, 
and the bailee must not do anything inconsistent 
with those terms, citliei wise the bailment iS a an end 

There is an implied wunanty on the pait of the 
letter that the goods lined arc reasonably lit for 
the purpose for whuh they aie supplied, and that 
they are free fiom all unreasonable ucfccts (See 
Hire Purchasf) 

(6) Localio Operis Faciendi. The deposit of goods 
upon which labour is to be bestowed, and for whn h 
the bailee is to be ienumerated do bailees of this 
class belong wharfingers, carriers, etc. 'l*hc measure 
of liability is generally the same as m locatio ret, 


but this may be increased by reason of the known 
or professed Skill of the bailee. 

BAIZE. —A rough, woollen fabric, with a long 
nap on one side, mainly used for coverings, linings, 
curyuns, etc. Dresser baize, also known as oil 
baire, is a sort of oilcloth employed, as its name 
implies, as a covering for kitchen dressers. 

BAKEHOUSES, LAW AS TO.--1 he law as to 
bakehouses is contained in the Factory and Work¬ 
shop Act, 1901, in conjunction with some of the 
provisions of the Public Health Acts A bakehouse* 
may be a small shop, or it mav be an immense’ 
laciotv In either case, it is classified as a non¬ 
textile factoi y or wotkshop A bakehouse is dcfinedl 
as any plate m which is baked biead, biscuits, oir 
confectionery, bom the baking or selling of whichi 
a piofit is demetl A non-textile factory , as applied 
to baking, means: Any woiks, waichouses, mills, 
m whic h steam, water, or ofhet mechanical power is 
used in the manulattuie. and wheie, also, manual 
lubom is earned on ioi gain in the making of bread, 
biscuits, or c onfec tioneiy If the factory is a tene¬ 
ment factory, the teim means that diffcient trades 
are earned on by clilleient funis in the same build¬ 
ing. In this case, the tat tot y of each separate firm 
within the same building is tieated as a separate 
factory. 

A woikshop, i c , a bakei’s shop and bakehouse, 
is a {dace where manual labour is earned on in the 
baking of bread foi gain 1 he term includes a 
tenement woikshop, and is governed bv the same 
law as a tenement lactoiy 

I he biead fac loiy or bakehouse must be kept in 
a cleanly state, Jtee from smells atising fiom any 
chain, water, or other closets, ot minal. I here must 
be no overclouding in it, so as to make it injurious 
to the health of the pel sons employed in it. Ihe 
niedu ,d olluer of health, or the inspector of nui¬ 
sances, will report any disobedientc to those rules, 
and the distru t count ll, or the metropolitan borough 
council, ot the town council, or the city council, 
will enforce the law '1 wo hunched and fifty cubic 
feet of space must be allowed to each peison, or if he 
or she is woiking overtime, the allowance must be 
400 cubic leet 'I hose figures may be modified by 
oi dei < >f the Sec retary of State. A notice must be put 
up in each 100 m staling the numbei ol persons 
who may be employed thcic Sufficient sanitary 
conveniences must be provided, and where both 
sexes work in the same building, pioper separate 
accommodation must be tlieie 

All machineiy must be efficiently fenced, where 
such machine!y is dangerous to human life, and 
such fencing must be kept in a good state of repair. 
Kvery steam boiler must have a proper safety valve, 
and be • xaimned by a competent person once m 
fourteen months, and the leport entered in the 
register within fomteen (lavs Regulations are 
made as to the cleaning of machineiy in motion, 
and th<- due piovision of the means of escape m 
case of Inc All these regulations arc rigidly enforced. 

II an a< c ident oe< uis causing loss of life or injury, 
wntten notice must be sent to the in.spec lor of the 
district In the case of explosions, notice must be 
sent to the Government inspector In the case of 
an inquest arising out of the accident, a idative ol 
the deceased may attend, or any person nominated 
by a majority of the workmen 

T lie employment of women and young children 
shall begin at 6 in the morning and end at 6 in the 
evening, Of from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, excepting 
on Saturdays, when the hours are from 6 to 2, 
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from 7 to 3, or from 8 to 4 o’clock. The time for 
meal times shall be not less than an hour and a 
half in all, and one hour on Saturdays. Children 
must only be employed in morning and afternoon 
•sets, or on alternate days. Women employed* m 
workshops (a baker’s shop and bakehouse) may 
be employed there for eight hours a day, with an 
interval of two hours for meals A notice to this 
effect must be put up in the workshop and also 
served on the inspector. Full particulars are given 
in the Act, by which holidays for women and young 
persons are regulated. These provisions apply to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Under special 
circumstances, women and young children may 
work for longer hours when there is special need, 
and the Secretary of State permits it. 

In that part of a bakehouse where bread baking 
is being carried on, a youth above the age of six¬ 
teen ycars / may work between 5 in the morning and 
9 in the evening, out of which must be allowed him 
a period of seven hours’ absence Whatever the 
ordinary hours of work are must be pul up in the 
bakehouse; if a youth is employed before the 
beginning of that ordinal y penod, lie must not be 
employed on the same day after the end of the 
ordinary period. A baker is not allowed to decide 
what the ordinary penod of work is for a youth, 
for it is the period fixed by the Act duimg which 
women and children may work (the hours are 
mentioned above.) Generally speaking, the Act 
requires that women, children, youths, and young 
girls shall have then meals at the same time. They 
must not have then meals where the btcachnaking 
is going on, unless the Secietaiy of State otherwise 
permits The Seeretai y of State may also allow any 
other day than Saturday fot the half-holiday, but 
there must be a notice ot the tact put up in the 
bread factory oi bakehouse. 

Where the baker is a Jew, the following rules as 
to hours of wot k will apply : If the bakery is closed 
until sunset on Saturdays, women and young per¬ 
sons may be employed from sunset until 9 in the 
evening. If lie closes his bakeiy both before and 
after sunset, he may employ women and young per¬ 
sons for one horn on every other clay of the week 
(except Sunday), but not befoie 6 in the morning 
or after 9 in the evening A woman or young pci- 
son m^v be employed on Sunday, if the bakery is 
closed on Saturday, and not opened for traffic on 
Sunday ; but the baker must not employ them as 
well on Saturday evenings or foi the additional 
hour on the other days. 

Women may work overtime in accordance with 
the following regulations: Between (S a m. and 
8 p.m., or between 7am. and 9 p m , or between 
8 am. and 10 p.m. Two hours must be allowed for 
meals. A woman must not be so employed for 
more than three days in any one week. When there 
is great press of woik, the Secretary of State may 
modify this regulation A boy of sixteen anjl 
upwards may be employed during the night, but 
not for more than twelve hours, with proper rests 
for meals. The order of the Secretary of State must 
be obtained for the employment of youths at night. 

The owner of the bakery must serve notice upon 
the inspector relating to all special exceptions as to 
the hours of work and meal times of women, children, 
and young people, and the notices must be affixed 
in the bakery 

No woman or girl shall be employed in a bakery 
within four weeks after giving birth to a* child. A 
child under twelve years of age must not be 


employed. Young persons under sixteen cannot be 
employed in bread factory without a medical 
certificate of fitness. Provision is made in the Act 
for children who arc at work in factories to attend 
school in the morning, or in the afternoon, on 
alternate days. 4 

A special modification of the Act applies to bake¬ 
houses No room or place may be occupied as a 
bakehouse if a water-closet, earth-closet, privy, or 
ashpit is in direct communication with it. The 
cistern which supplies water to the bakehouse must 
be distinct from that which supplies the water-closet. 
No sewage pipe may have an opening m the bake¬ 
house. In addition to a fine of 40s for breach of 
this rule, there is a further fine of 5s a day after 
conviction until the nuisance is removed. If justices 
of the peace are satisfied that a bakehouse is m an 
insanitary state, they may fine the occupier 40s for 
the first offence, and £5 for each later offence. The 
justices may order that the bakehouse be made 
sanitary , if the older is not complied with, the fine 
will be /I £ dav until the occupier obeys the order 

All the inside walls of a bakehouse, all the ceilings, 
passages, and staircases must be painted with oil, 
or varnished, or be Innewashcd, or be partly treated 
with oil paint, or varnish, and limewash If the 
walls or ceilings are painted, there must be three 
coats of paint or vaimsli. The whole must be 
lepamted or re-varnished at least once every seven 
years, and must be washed with hot water and soap 
at least once every six months. The hmewashed 
pail of the bakehouse must be renewed every six 
months 

If a room oi plate on the same level as the. bake¬ 
house is used foi sleeping, it must be cut otf from 
the bakehouse bv an cltec tivc partition extending 
to the ceiling the room must have an external 
window of, at least, 9 superficial ft , and one halt 
of this window must be made to open for ventila¬ 
tion Fines for disobedience : First offence, 20s , 
subsequent offences, /Ji each 

Bakehouses must not be undergiound unless the\ 
weie so befoicrthe Act was passed , m that t ase, 
they must be mtihed by the distru t council to be 
suitable An undeiground bakehouse mentis: A 
bakehouse, an\ baking room of which has the 
surface of its floor moie than 3 ft. below the foot 
way of the adjoining stieet or of the ground nehiest 
to the room A bakinft loom means any room used 
foi baking or lor anv puipose incidental theieto 
The distiict council will not ceitilv the bakehouse 
unless it is satisfied that the' place is suitable as to 
construction, light, ventilation, and m every other 
respect. If the distru t roun.il will not give a certi¬ 
ficate, the occupier may apply to justices of the 
peace, who have the power to grant one If struc¬ 
tural alterations are necessary so as to satisfy the 
authorities, and the occupier thinks that the owner 
ought to bear the expense, the occupier may com¬ 
plain to the justices, who may ouler that all th£ 
expenses shall be borne by the owner, or that a 
portion shtfil be boi ne by the owner and the occupier 
respec tively, oi that the lease may be determined 
(given up) 

The law here summarised in so far as it relates 
to retail bakehouses will be enforced by the district 
council in which the bakehouse is situated. The 
medical officer of health may enter upon the pre¬ 
mises. inspect them, and take legal proceedings 
concerning them 

A retail bakehouse is any bakehous£ or place, 
not being a factory, m winch the bread, biscuits. 
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and confectionery sold in it by retail, are sold in 
some shop or place occupied with tBe bakehouse 

Every person who occupies a factory or work¬ 
shop in which women, children, and young persons 
are employed, must, within one month, send a 
notfte to the inspector of the district The notice 
must state the name of the factory or workshop, 
the address, the nature of the work carried on, 
whether the work is done by water, by steam, by 
gas, by electricity, or by hand labour. A notice 
prepared in form specified in the Act must be 
affixed in every factory and workshop 

Some definitions of moment are : Child, a person 
under the age of fourteen ; night, the houis between 
9 o'clock in the evening and 6 o’clock the next 
morning ; woman is a woman of the age of eighteen 
years and upwards . young person, is a boy or girl 
who has ceased to be a child, and is under the age 
of eighteen 

la workshops m which there are no women, or 
young persons, 01 children employed, seveial of the 
rules made in the interests of these persons are not 
so strict. The following regulations do not apply to 
men’s workshops, wherever the\ were specially 
made in the interests of women and childien and 
young persons : Rules as to tempeiature, ventila¬ 
tion, drainage of lloors, samtaiy conveniences, open¬ 
ing of doors, dangerous machinery, and inquests. 
The rules as to houis and holida\s do not apply, 
nor as to the education of childien, nor as to the 
athxing of abstiacts and notices at the enhance to 
the workshop, nor as to the keeping of a genet al 
register Whete, however, men only aic employed 
in bakehouses, the special ptovisions as to bake¬ 
houses are entouod, as well as the provisions of 
the Public Health A< ts as icgards sanitation and 
the health and safety of the public 

At the present time, 1919, then* is c onsidcrable 
agitation amongst the baker ., like other labourers, 
for an amelioration of the teunx and conditions of 
work. No doubt this agitation will lead to an 
amendment of the Rwtoi} A< t m the favour of 
bakers, at least, at no distant dal* 

BALANCE CERTIFICATE. -Wheie a Shan 
holdei in a joint stock company disposes of only 
a part of the shares comprised m his shale ceitilicate, 
it becomes necessary to issue to him a certificate 
for the balance 

Some company sectetaues^refrain fiom preparing 
a balance certificate until specially icquested so to 
do, the idea being, presumably, that the holdei 
may have disposed of the remainder of his shares 
and the transfer not be available for registration 
A inoic systematic method, however, is to pre¬ 
pare the certificate without waiting for sucli 
request. It is usual to hand to the person surren¬ 
dering the old certificate a rci eipt termed a balance 
receipt or balance ticket (/r ) lor retention until 
the balance ceitifkatc is reach for deliveiy lhe 
tiew t ortifii ate numbci should be written on the 
counterfoil ot the balam eiereipt book, thus avoiding 
the possibility of the preparation of any «• ltilicatex 
being overlooked, and at the same tune affording 
a ready means of ascertaining whether the certifi¬ 
cate for any particular receipt has been made out. 

Where shares still stand legixtered in the name 
of a deceased member and the executor transfers 
a part of them, and a balance certificate has to 
be issued for the remainder, such certificate should 
be made out in the name of the deceased, and an 
indorsemeht written on the back to tl*e effect that 
probate in favour of A 13 has been exhibited to 


the company. A balance certificate issued in 
respe< t of shares held in joint account where one 
of the joint holders has died should be made out 
in the name of the survivor, or survivors, without 
reference of any kind to the deceased person. 

The original certificate should be produced at 
the board meeting when the sealifig of a balance 
certificate is authorised 

BALANCE OF TRADE. —The purpose of trade is 
to obtain goods in abundance ; and, in the long 
run, since we have no gold mines, the goods we 
obtain are paid tor by other commodities or ser¬ 
vices. not by money. Ultimately, that is, our 
imports are paid for by our exports, whether these 
imports or exports consist of material goods or 
“invisible" seivices No country could continue 
to buy moic than she sold, on pain of becoming 
bankrupt ; and no countiy would continue to give 
more than she receic ed, on pain of being called 
foolish Allowing for temporaly irregularities, there 
is a Balance of Tiade, or, rather, it should be called 
a balance of international indebtedness, a balance of 
credits and debits Payments may be due to 
the dwellers in one country as interest on invest¬ 
ments abroad, as tomittances of earnings in the 
service of foreign nations, as repayments of debt, 
as drafts drawn bv foicigners touring the country 
for business or lot pleasure, and -what is in our 
case of so great l in pot lance -bankers' and brokers' 
commissions In the case of Great Britain, the 
long continued and \ast excess of impoits prioi 
to the Great Wai were in pail payment of interest 
oi profits on investments in othei countries, and 
in part (Minings of our carrying Bade.* Ihe pay¬ 
ments weie made almost invariably in goods, not 
in money. India, lor instance, a debtor country, 
must maintain a great excess of exports ovei 
impoits in order to meet its annual obligations. 
But even if no fimatu ul relations exe ept the buying 
and selling of goods existed, there would still be a 
dispautv in value’ bit worn imports and exports 
lhe impoits aie valued as they arrive, and include 
fieight and msuiauce chaiges; the exports are 
valmd as they leave, and without the addition ol 
freight ami insuiame 'Ihe financial condition ol 
the woild owing to the exhaustion caused by the 
Great War will have widespread economic effects 
for many yeats lhe statements in the tc^ct refer 
mainly to noimal times, and will need modification 
in ot del to meet special circumstances. 

lhe Balance of Trade must in the end be 
established, unless a count!y, like a fraudulent 
debtor, repudiates its deb’s, but for an interval, 
shorter or longei, an equilibrium between debits 
and c redits may not result A c ountry may live for 
a win! ■ on its capital Securities may be going 
abroad in compensation for goods ; and at length 
the stock of gold, which, as a rule, enters into 
tiade to the slightest degree, begins to depart 
When moic bids are payable to creditors abroad 
than aie clue fiom debtois abioad, the Balance of 
Trade is against us The exchange's are said to be 
" unfavouiable," because a sum ot money abroad 
is worth more than the same sum at home Simi¬ 
larly, when the obligations incurred by our 
merchants and others abroad do not equal the 
sum of the debts to be collet ted abroad, a sum of 
money here is worth more than the same sum 
abroad The exchanges are then said to be* 
"favoutablc" The terms are reminiscent of the 
much a lapsed doctnne that the object of trade is 
to amass mogey. When gold had to be sent abroad 
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to restore the Balance oi Trade, the.country was 
regarded as losing ; when gold must come here, the 
country was gaining. But the terms still have a 
very real meaning from the point of view of the 
man who has payments to make in foreign parts. 
The less favourable the exchanges, the more dilh- 
culty and expense he has of finding means of 
meeting his obligations ; the more favourable, the 
cheaper can a bill be obtained which will cancel 
his debt. 

BALANCE RECEIPT OR BALANCE TICKET.— 

V balance ieeeipt, or balance ticket, is the name ol a 
document issued where a bolder ot slums in a 
joint stock company transiers only a part ot 
the shares referied to in his share icitifkate, m 
whit h case it is usual lor the t ransler, a< < om- 
pained by the certificate, lo be- presented to the 
secretaiy of the company lor “ c ertiiu at ion ” 
(qv.), when a balaru e ieeeipt Will be handed to 
the person presenting It constitutes temj>oraiy 
documentary evident e of title in lespcct ot the 
shares retained, and setvts until a balame certih- 
cate (q v.) t an be prepaied and delivered in exi lunge 
Where the shares art* not lully paid, the amount 
paid up should be staled on the ieeeipt 

A balame receipt may also be issued wheie a 
share certificate, wliuh has been delated or worn 
out, is surremleied to the company lor the pur¬ 
pose of having a new one prepared, or wlieie a 
new ceitificate is desired by leason ot an. altera¬ 
tion m the name of the propnetor (e q , by marnage) 
When used for purposes mu li as this, the term 
“ balance ret cipt " is, ol t ourse, a misnomer, but 
it will usually lie lound more tonvenient to use 
a ieeeipt in this form than to have a sepaiatc 
book for such cases. 

Balance receipts aic also issued m connection 
with ".splitting ' of shaie t eitifit ales 

Before clehveiing the idative shaie certificates, 
the company secretaiy should see that these 
ieceipta are given up ; and in the event ot a receipt 
having been lost, a letter ol indemnity should be in¬ 
sisted upon For although balance receipts have not 
the same effect as share certificates given undei tin- 
seal of the company, yet they are regarded by 
brokers and others as documents of value ; and it 
is advisable that the company should be protected 
from any possibility of loss arising from alleged 
carelessness in delivering the share certificate 
without obtaining the appropriate rec cipt 

It sometimes happens that, although a sluie- 
holder has disposed ot all his sluues, the transfers 
are not all lodged with the company tor certifi¬ 
cation at the tunc the share certific ate is surrendered, 
some being presented later accompanied by the 
balance receipt which it will have been necessary 
to issue. In such a case, no balance ceitificate 
need, of course, be prepaied , and the receipt, 
after being cancelled and maiked eithei "transfer 
registered” or "transfer certified,” a< cording to 
the circumstances, should be pasted to the counter¬ 
foil of the balance 1 receipt book lhis book should 
be examined at legular intervals (sav, weekly', 
and balance certificates prepared where the receipts 
have not already been smrendeu-d The new certiti¬ 
tle ate numbers should be entered on the c ountoi foils 
of the receipt book , 

BALANCE SHEET.— A statement of the assets 
and liabilities of a business When, in the case of 
a partnership firm, the liabilities exceed the assets, 
the business is said to be insolvent The excess of 
assets over liabilities is called capital ,In the 


balance sheets of a private firm and of a limited 
company the 4 capital is differently treated, as 
in the case of the former it fluctuates by reason 
of the effect of profits, the introduction of fresh 
capital, losses, and withdrawals. In the letter 
it is not allcc ted by these matters, and the 
liability of the com pan \ to its shareholders remains 
the same 

An examination of a balance sheet is of the 
greatest importance, as it affords information 
regarding the amount of capital m the business, 
and the propottions which are invested in fixed 
assets and floating assets (q v.) In order to give 
this information, it is advisable that the assets 
and liabilities should be shown in as much detail 
as possible, and that each succeeding balance sheet 
should be capable of being linked up with the 
pievious one 

A balance sheet must be drawn up so as to exhibit 
a true statement of the position of the business, and 
in the case of a limited company must be signed by 
two directors, or, if there is only one director, by that 
one ; and the auditors’ rcpoi 1 must be attached 
to the balance shfcet, or a reference made to it at the 
loot of the balance sheet ; and the repot t must be 
lead befoie the genoial meeting and be open to 
inspection bv any shaieholder. 

(See Sec. 113 Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908)* 

Section 20, s s 3, of this Act enacts also that a 
statement m the form of a balance sheet shall be 
forwarded with the annual summary in the case of 
public companies 

'Ihc articles ol association of a company contain 
provisions relating to the balance sheet, and if 
Table A (which is the statutory fotm of articles) 
is adopted, it is provided that a copy of the balance 
sheet and dim tens' report shall be sent to persons 
entitled, at least seven days previously to the 
meeting 

The method of presenting a balance sheet differs 
in the case of pnvate fums and limited companies, 
a comparison of^ the ones given on p 149 clearly 
showing this 'there is, however, no fixed rule as 
regaids the actual arrangement of the different 
items included in the assets and liabilities, though 
these may be taken as a good general form in which 
they may be drawn up 9 

BALANCE SHEET, IlOW TO HEAD. Balance 
sheets are concise statements of assets and liabilities 
designed to show the Imam lal position of a firm, 
company, or undertaking as at a given date Such 
statements are prepaied at tegular periods, generally 
annually, and, in the case of‘limited companies, are 
submitted for the appiova! of the shareholders in 
gencial meeting. 

'Ihe object of the balance sheet is to enable the 
pioprietois to ascertain periodically whether their 
venture is progiessing oi retrogressing, to calculate 
their piofits or their losses, and generally to con-* 
side:' their ^ctual position Hence a properly drawn 
balance sheet is a scrupulously exact and clear 
statement of facts, and in laige private businesses 
and all public companics it is vouchod foi as correct 
in accordance with the books of accounts, by 
competent auditors 

But balance sheets are not merely simple lists 
of assets and liabilities, capable of being under¬ 
stood at a glance. Fot instance, among the 
assets often appear items which represent nothing 
of tangible vtilue, and under the heading " liabil¬ 
ities ” are shown amounts which are not debts. In 
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. « private firm. . 

FORM OF BALAVCK SHKt.T. 


Sundry Creditors . 

Less Reserve for Discounts. 

Bills Payable 
Loans t . 

Expenses due arid accrued 
Reserve Fund 
Capital 1 

as per last Balance Sheet 
Add Interest . 

„ jProfit (if any) 


Lest Drawings 
„ Loss (if any) 


1 If more than one partner, 
the detail similar to aDove of 
each partner's Capital would 
be shown separately. 


Sundry Debtors 

Ims Reserve for Bad Debts 
„ „ „ Disoounts 

Bills Receivable 
Expenses unexpired 

stock-m-Trade 

Consignments . 

Investments 

Goodwill 

Less amount vuilten off 
Patents 

Less amount written ofl . 

Machinery and Plant 

As per last Balance Sheet 
Additions 


Land and Buildings — 

As tv>r list Balant" Sheet 
Adult ions 


c t.d.J C »• i. 


Cash at Rink 
Cash in Hand 


UMl lEl) COM I* \N \ 

FORM OF BALANCE. SHEET 


Nonunal Capital 
Divided into 

. .Ordinary Shari s of £ ... cacl 
. Preference ,, „ 

Subscribed Capital 
. .Ordi arv Shares of jf .. each 
per share called up 
. Preference Shares of * f. 
each, jvr share i ailed up 


C s. d C s d 


L * i C] * d ' 


Ijmd and Budding (as jkt list Balance 
Sheet) 

A dditions 


Lsss Doprei lation 
lass Mortgages 

Machinery and Plant (as pei last Balance 
Sheet) 

iddttions 


Less Calls in arrears 


Add Amounts received in ad\. tnce 
of Calls . 


di, issued at 
at each 


.. Debentures of f e 
. redeemable 
l Mans 
Creditors 

l ess Reserve for l)is 


Bills Payable 
Expenses accrued 

Profit and Loss Account —Balance 
brought forward from last account 
Add Profit for year ended this 
date (if any) 


Less Loss for vear ended this date 
(if any) 

„ Interim Dividends . 


Patents 

Isss amount written olf 


Goodwill 

I.e\< unount v 


s Reserve, for Discounts 
„ Bad Debts 


Bills Receivable 
Expenses unexpired 

Stock 

Consignments 
Investments 
Cask in Bank 
„ ,, Hand 

Profit and Imss Account —Balance brought 
forward from last year 
Add I/>ss for period ended this dale 
or 

Ims Profit for period ended this date 
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estimating the financial position as set forth in the 
balance sheet, these items must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from those representing current or 
potential values or possible claims. 

Balance sheets differ in (a) form and (6) clearness 
and amplitude of detail. Naturally, the vast 
number of private and public organisations whkh 
carry on the industrial, commercial, and financial 
business of the world, could not adopt one specific 
form of balance sheet. But even in the broad sub¬ 
divisions into which the world’s trade might be 
divided, such as engineering, shipping, mining, 
textile, banking, etc., very little attempt has been 
made to use a standard form of account This 
renders a comparison of the stability of different 
undertakings difficult. In certain of the great 
public utilities, however, such as water, gas, railway 
companies, and other undertakings requiring the 
consent of Parliament or of municipal bodies, a 
standardised balance sheet is employed, and an 
important step was taken in the eaily pait of this 
century by certain great foreign banks, who agreed 
among themselves upon a special form which gave 
full particulars of both assets and liabilities with 
admirable clearness. 

Further, the lucidity of the balance sheet will 
depend, not only on the readei’s pcispicacity, but 
on whether the management do or do not desire 
to expose the full facts of the position In the 
latter case, investigation may be baffled by group¬ 
ing together assets of varying degices of realis- 
ability, such as machinery, stock, and investments, 
and showing them in the balance sheet by a single 
lump sum, by writing off an abnormally over- 
sufficient sum for dcpieuation (as is nearly always 
the case in regard to the premises envned by banks) 
or by otherwise concealing the actual profit. 

Assuming that the items aic separately set out, 
the first step towaids understanding a balance 
sheet is to arrange the assets and liabilities into 
groups, the items of which are allied by common 
characteristics. Take the case of a company formed 
to undertake a manufacturing business its hist 
needs would be to acquire land, to erect buildings 
and to equip them with machinery and plant 
Without these properties the company could not 
undertake business , they aie the permanent and 
fundamental necessities of the undertaking, and 
will be employed m the production of the com¬ 
modity in which the company will trade 'these 
permanent necessities are known as " fixed assets," 
and they form a class distinct in character from the 
other possessions of the company. 

The next group of assets consists of the circulating 
materials of trade, ft includes the stocks of raw 
materials which are bought, the finished and partly 
finished articles which are produced therefrom, the 
bills receivable drawn by the purchasers of the 
goods, and the book debts which arc owing by 
customers ; in a word, all those items which are 
held temporarily and whose ultimate purpose is to 
be converted into cash. These are the “ Circulating 
Assets.” 

The third group comprises the cash and such 
other resources as loans and investments, which are 
realisable in cash at short notice These, owing to 
their ready availability, arc known as " liquid 
assets." Over and above these three groups will be 
found other items, such as goodwill, patents, un¬ 
expired insurances, discount allowed on issues of 
debentures, and brokerage and commi^ion on 
issues of shares Some of these, e g , gtodwill, may 

ISA 


have a real vilue, and could be taken into account 
if the business were sold as a going concern ; others, 
such as brokerages, represent money paid out of 
capital, and are shown on the “ assets side o^.the 
balance sheet in accordance with the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament governing public companies. 
But these items are not of active service to the 
undertaking, and in estimating the value of the 
assets in a balance sheet they may for all practical 
purposes be omitted and may be grouped under 
one head as “ Intangible Assets." 

On the " liabilities " side of the balance sheet all 
the items may be divided into two groups, one of 
which consists of the debts which the undertaking, 
as such, js regarded as owing to the proprietors, 
the other being the liabilities winch the business has 
incurred to outside parties, who are its creditors. 
In the first group will appear the capital which has 
been invested either by the private tiader or by the 
shareholders, the profit and loss account, which 
shows the balance of the undivided profit and the 
reserve funds, which represent profits set aside 
in pievious years foi various purposes, and 
which, technically, are deemed to belong to the 
shareholders. 

The second group will comprise the amounts 
owing to special creditors, such as bankers and 
mortg/igoi s , the ordinary trading debts and the 
bills payable ; also the full nominal value of all 
debentures issued, this latter frequently being the 
largest item. 

lhe gam m clearness by adopting the foregoing 
natural classification of the assets and liabilities is 
illustrated in the following example The original 
balance sheet, which is that of a well-known 
company, is first reproduced. 


Example 1. 

BAI.ANCL SHLLI— 3IST Dr.CLMHER, 19 
\ Liabilities. 

£ s >i 

Nominal Capital— 

50,000 5I "n Cumulative Bre¬ 
l'mice Shares (1 each *>0,000 o 0 

100,000 Ordinary Shares, £\ • 

each .. . .. .. 100,000 O 0 


£150,000 o o 


Capital Issuiid— ^ 

50,000 5I % Cumulative Pre- ‘ *> >1 L »• d- 

fercncc Shares, fully paid 50,000 o o 

loo.ooo Ordinary Shares, fullv 
paid .. .. .. .. 100,000 o o 

- 150,000 o o 

Sundry Creditors .. .. 1.059 6 5 

Rrservf— . 18,000 o 0 

Profit and Loss— 

Balance brought forward .. 55*5 6 

Profit for t the year as per 
account .. .. **.697 9 6 


11.753 5 0 

Deduct Interim Dividends 
paid, viz. •— 

Preference 

Dividend .. 1,375 0 0 
Ordinary 

Dividend .. 3,000 o o 

- 4,375 00 

-7,378 5 o 

* £176,437" 5 
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EXAMPLE l.—continueJ. 

Assets. 

C s.d. C t. 4 
Cost of Goodwill, Sic. .. iio.oao i ; 

Freehold and Lkasfhold 
* Premises, Plant, 

Machinery and Horses. 

as at 3isi iTecembcr, iqift . 20,441 1 t> 

Expenditure During Year ,. 132 2 o 


20.S7 3 \ <' 

Less Depreciation . . 520 1 0 

Sundry Debtors, le'.s Rrsr rve 
for Bad Dirts and Dis¬ 
counts . ! O 6o«) 17 3 

Bills Reclivable . . 4V1 10 10 


Stock on Hand as CutTimo 
by MaNaoim. Dirk.ior 
Consols (£25,380 <>" 41] >, at 

Cost . 24 oc*. a 0 


40 oy 1 ) iv 


II IS') s 1 


Less Amount previously written 
down 

(Market value 31 st Dcccmlx r, iq , 
£21,050) 

Local Loans (£1,000) 

(Maiket value 31 st D> emit* r, in , 
£os5 ) 

Cash— 

At Bank 
Ditto n|, (>< (Visit 
In Hand 


1 s 6 7 o 




t I'■ 0,4 37 11 

Re-arranged, the b,ilan< e sheet shows as umlei 

Fiamph* 2. 

BALANCE Ml! ! f irsi Di . > 11m k i i 
I 1 /’ tilth s 


To the Shareholders - 

Capital Issued — 

Proh rciiro Shares 


. 1 50,000 

Ordinary Shaft 8 


100,000 

Resf-rve 


t S.ooo 

Balance of Profit and I. 

oS-> A< (i .Hilt 

# 

£176,378 

To the Public— 

Sundry Creditors . 


1,069 


• 

1 5 5 ets 


Fixed— 

Premise*, etc. 


£20,053 

CirculaUnR — 

Sundry Debtors 


. in,600 

Bills Rett ivable 


460 

Stock on Hand .. 


3,0 V) 

15,118 

Liquid— 

lir cstments 


. . 21 ,*27 

Cash 


Cl, 380 

31,210 

Intangible— 

Cost of Goodwill, etc 


110,060 

D 76.437 

If we may assume 

that the 

vahvs tif the items 


correspond fairly closely to their balance sheet 
figures, the following facts become at once obvious— 

(1) At the date of the accounts the company owed 
to outside creditors the sum of {1,059, against 
which it had in liquid assets {01,216 ajid circulating 
assets £15,118—a very strong financial position. 

(2) So far a6 the shareholders are concerned, after 


paying off the creditors, there icmained to (hem 
£ 65 , 328 — 

Liquid Assets .. .. .. £31,216 

Circulating ,, .. .. .. 15.118 

-» l i\e<l . 20,053 

66,387 

Cr'r. Outside Cidlilors .. .. 1,059 

£ 65,328 


[A) 1 he goodwill is im hided as an “ asset,' 1 at a 
valuation equal to \\ times the combined total of 
all the othtu assets 

(4) 1 he piofit loi the \e«u Mil ,697 (see I:\atnple 

i) 

An example of analysis on these lines is given 
latei, but before pi deeding to this, it is net essary 
to examine a little mote < !«>se|y the constituent 
items found in most balam e sheets It may be 
stated at oik e that the tigmes given in balance 
sheets do not always louectlv leprcscnt the facts 
notwithstanding that they aie <ci lifted us being 
"m at t oulam e with the books of the company," 
but a laieful snutinv, even if it does not unveil the 
whole tiuth, frequently discovers the points of 
weakness I he espei lal mattns to wlinh attention 
should be duelled ai( as follows- 

FUed Assets. In the < ase ol buildings, plant and 
mac him ty, and othei items used foi the pi od ml ion 
of levenue, it is essential that piopei depiiMiation 
should be wiillen oft annually I'letmses become 
dilapidated, and plant and ina« hrnei y have a “ life " 
of so many working ve.us b.uh yeai these pro- 
peities icqmie to be icpaiml, and the i ost is a 
wot king expense vvlm h must be ihaiged against 
the business befoic the profit is <al' ulated In addi¬ 
tion, a definite sum should be written oft tin*, value 
of these assets, for, however thoiowgh the “ niain- 
tename" may be, they aie each yeai definitely 
nearer the penod of then final disuse I he amount 
thus wntten off should b* passed through the sub- 
suhaiy accounts and shown aa deducted from the 
value of the asset m the balance sheet. Ihe per¬ 
centage wntten off annually will, of course, vary 
anotding to the nature and the age of the asset. 
It should be noted, however, that sometimes the 
amount set aside for depreciation of asset^, instead 
of being dedm ted from the value of the asset itself, 
is shown cm the opposite (liabilities) side of the 
balance sheet under the title of " Depreciation 
Fund " or “ Reserve for Depreciation," while the 
asset remains at its origmul figure. Rut it may be 
taken as an invariable i ule that all such items, 
whenever they convey the idea of depreciation 
represent nothing but the accumulated loss on the 
assets to which they refer 

Circulating Assets. The stock should show in 
the balance sheet at cost price or under, and full 
allowance be made for loss in value through damage, 
change of fashion, fall in price of materials, etc. 
Further, the stocktaking should be an actual 
checking of the goods, the total being certified by 
a responsible official. The book debts (trading 
debtors) should be safeguaided by a reserve for 
possible defaulters, and the amount deducted from 
this item in the balance sheet. Where, as in the case 
of companies which execute large contracts, there 
are " works in pi ogress," it should be stated 
whether or not these have been taken at cost, less 
amount* received. 

Liquid Af»ets. In this group, especial at.tefction 
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will require to be directed to the item “ Invest¬ 
ments," where such exists. In every case the 
market value of the security should, if possible, be 
given, even where, for various reasons, the original 
cost is inserted in the balance sheet (see Example* 1). 
Some companies invest capital in the shares or 
debentures of companies engaged in allied or sub¬ 
sidiary trades, either to ensutc a regular supply of 
raw materials or to obtain custom, or to develop 
an auxiliary side of their business Often these 
investments have no market quotation, and their 
value is a matter of estimate only. 

A company with surplus capital will sometimes 
place money on loan, for which ample secunty 
should, of course, be obtained , and, in the case of 
commercial undertakings, it should be made quite 
clear that the money has not been used for specu¬ 
lative ventures The item ''cash" icquires but 
little comment, except that at t< nt ion should be given 
to the amount on hand or at bank Many c ompames 
require to keep comparatively large sums avail¬ 
able, but where the business docs not need sue h, 
to retain a big current account at the bankers is 
the most uneconomical way of using it Even if 
placed on deposit, it earns only about 14 percent less 
than bank rate, which is a poor retui n on the < apital 
Except in spc< nil circumstances, investment in 
sound and quickly realisable sec unties is undoubtedly 
the best means of employing sin plus funds 

Intangible Assets. Some of the items grouped 
under this heading can, in many cases, be regarded 
as valueless For instam e, the preliminary expenses 
of forming the «ompany, such as < ost ot registra¬ 
tion, i c , the Inland Revt nuc < hai ges cm the 
amount of nominal capital, et» , the printing and 
advertising of the piospectus, and the legal costs— 
these all represent outlay neccssai y to the inception 
of the company, but which can never be iccovcred 
The law allows these items to be classed as " assets," 
because they are expenses chargeable against 
capital, and the same principle applies to the 
brokerage paul m respect of appluations for shaies 
Then thcie is the discount on deb ntures Many 
companies which issue debentures cannot command 
the full nominal value of the bond in the market, 
and the result is that it is issued foi less In the 
balance sheet, instead of showing the net amount 
receivedg(undcr the " Liabilities "), the full face 
value of the security is given, and the discount — 
or the difference between the lace value and the 
actual price of issue—is placed on the "Assets” 
side, wheie it icmains year after yeai, until it is 
written olf out of profits 

Goodwill, the appearance of which in this group 
is so frequent, may be worth much or little, accord¬ 
ing to c ucumstanccs. Technically, it is a fixed 
asset, having been paid for out of the capital of 
•the company, but for the purpose of practical 
Analysis, it is piudent to class it as an intangible 
asset. The fa< tors which give value to goodwill 
are large profits in propoition to capital, their 
maintenance oi progressive mu ease from year to 
year, and the smaller the degree to which the 
business depends for its success on the skill or 
influence of one or a few individuals. But where 
there is no profit there is no goodwill, whatever the 
figure it stands at« in the balance sheet. The 
valuation of goodwill in the case of the sale of a 
business or the transfer of partner’s interests is a 
matter for experts ; but, roughly, the goodwill 
of a private trading fit in ranges fioin one* to five 
years’ purchase (based on the aveMge «annual 


profits) ; of at manufacturing business from one to 
four years’ profits ; of a professional connection, one 
to three years ; while tnat of quasi-monopolies, as 
newspapers, will sometimes range up to ten years’ 
purchase 1 

As already stated, the whole of the items on the 
liabilities side may conveniently be dealt with 
under two heads : " Liabilities to the shareholders " 
and " liabilities to the public." 

The term " liabilities to the shareholders" is 
misleading, inasmuch as the company has no 
financial liabilities, in a legal sense, to its share¬ 
holders, for the shareholders collectively are the 
company. But in a perfectly sound undertaking, 
the total of the items of this group accurately 
represents the value of the assets which would 
icmam to the shareholders after all the outside 
creditors had been paid off That the proprietors 
own all the assets after paying the debts is, of 
course, obvious , but in calculating the possible 
return to shareholders it should be remembered 
that the assets are not always equal in value to the 
total shown on tjie " assets l ' side (see Example 1). 

The chief " liability to the shareholders " is the 
share capital, it is important to note whether this 
has been fully or only partly paid up. If an ordinary 
business firm gets into financial difficulties, its 
members have an unlimited liability in respect of 
their business debts, and their pnvatc means must 
be drawn upon to make good their obligations. 
But in a limited company the shareholder under¬ 
takes to subscribe so much capital , and, however 
disastrous the venture turns out, his finani lal 
obligation absolutely ceases as soon as he has paid 
his money. On the other hand, he cannot witli- 
draw his contract to subscribe for shares allotted to 
him, and he must arrange cither to pay his " calls ” 
when made, or to transfer his shareholding to some¬ 
one who will. Investors, thcieforc. should make a 
very careful examination of the position of any 
company whose paitly paid shares they propose to 
purchase The < reditor, on the other hand, will 
regard uncalled (not unissued) capital as an 
additional secimlv for his advances % 

Shares are ot different nominal amounts, and 
they possess dilfetent lights " Picfcned ’’ shares 
may have privileges both as to < apitM lepavrfionl 
in the event of liquidation and as to distiibution ot 
profits over the ordinary shares But the prefer¬ 
ence dividend is almost invariably at a fixed rate, 
so that in a successful company the ordinary share¬ 
holders iei cl vc veiy mm li larger dividends than the 
preference as the icwaid of jlicir coinage 

Whore the issued capital of a company is large 
compared with the magnitude of the "business, it 
will frequently be found that there is a large item 
of goodwill on the opposite side of the balance sheet 
(see Example I), and in such cases it is probably 
correct to infer that a large block of .shares was* 
issued fully-paid to the vendors in satisfaction of 
the " goodwill " ot the business sold by them to 
the company. As a rule, this fart is not disclosed 
in the balance sheet, so that the capital account 
does not accurately show the amount of capital 
subscribed by the public. 

Reserve funds, which also come under the head¬ 
ing of " liabilities to the public," represent the 
amounts set aside out of the profits from time to 
time to meet various contingencies. Some of these 
contingencics^may be definite, e g., the replacement 
out of revenue instead of out of capital, of certain 
plant or buildings ; or to provide dividends in a 
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barren year. Or the fund may be (prmcd for gen¬ 
eral or unforeseen ends, e g., to stiengthen the 
business by retaining profit instead of distubuting 
it in cash dividends , or to tide over the results of a 
Unofficial crisis of exceptional seventy It should lx 
specially reincmbeied that the reseive fund is not 
an asset in itself, but that it has its equivalent in 
assets somewhere on the assets side of the balance 
sheet If it is represented by fixed or emulating 
assets, eg , by the erection of new buildings, pur¬ 
chase of additional plant, or increase of stock, it 
is said to be invested m the business . if in liquid 
assets, eg., realisable securities, then it is "separ¬ 
ately invested " As to whi< h of these two methods 
is adopt eel must depend largely upon the needs 
of the business, but it would seem a piudetit com so 
for a fair propoition of the amount upiesentmg 
the reserve fund to be invested in good class and 
easily convex tible stocks In 1: raw pie 1 the reseive 
fund stands at £18,000, coveimg which theie .ire 
consols and local loans taken into a< < omit at a total 
of £24,827. These investments cost the company 
£24,984, but their market value at the date of the 
accounts showed a loss ot £2,979 (about 12 per 
cent.), of which only £158 had been wutten off 
it is, therefore, obvious that attention must be 
directed not only to the existence of sepaiatolv 
invested reseive lunds, but to th< natme ol the 

investments themselves 

The piotit and loss account also conies nuclei 
this gioup of " liabilities to the sh.ueholdeis ’’ As a 
rule, an account beating tills name accompanies the 
balance sheet, giving details, and the net balance 
of that account only is shown in the general state¬ 
ment ('.lie: must be taken to sepaiate the piotit for 
the \oui fioni that “hiought loiwaid” liom the 
previous ye.it (Ixample 1), otlin wise the; tlading 
success cannot be gauged Wheie debentuie oi 
other interest is payable, the pio'it hefote and aftei 
deduction ol this should be asc eitamable All 
depreciation and mamti num e aie c’oaiges against 
revenue before the piotit is armed at, and m no 
ease should they be shown in tile*balance sheet as 
allocate') out of profits Define the share holdc is' 
dividend is calculated, there must be- set aside (a) 
debenture mtciest , (h) othei pilot chaiges, su< h as 
intuiesl on bank and othei loans, commission on 
profits to dun lots , (c) pi elision foi lexeive funds 
The lernainder is the "net” profit on the \cai's 
transactions, and this should he suftic lent to pay 
the preference dividend, to provide a letum on the 
oidinaiy share's, and to leave a balance to be added 
to tile 11 lull VIC led pi Ollt left o\ ei ft nm ] >1 e\ lolls \ eat s 

The " liabilities to the public ” .tie of tin; natme 
either of relatively peiinanent debts, such as 
debentuies and moitgages, nr of < orient liabilities, 
eg , open trade credits, bills payable, and intrust 
The latter need little comment, except that wheie 
• the trade ci editors show an increase ovei ptewous 
years there should be found some c oi i esponding 
growth m the circulating oi liquid a»s<fs on the 
opposite side of the balance sheet Crecnuns, as a 
rule, represent stock unpaid foi, and such stock 
should be on hand- -in which c ase it will show in the 
stock in hand , or it may ha\e been sold, when it 
will either increase the ti.ido dcbtois, bills receiv¬ 
able, or the cash Expansion in these items usually 
indicates larger trade, consequently there should be 
bigger profits, and where this is not the case the 
business ns obviously making a laigei turnover 
without reaping corresponding benefits 

Debenture debt, or loan capital, as it is fiequently 


named, generally forms the largest item of " liabili¬ 
ties to the public.” Ihese arc usually secured 
specifically on the fixed assets (see above), and ore 
also a general thaige on the remaining property of 
tKfe undertaking. The debentuie holders as ci editors 
lank before the culinary creditois, and their interest 
must be paid on appointed dates out of the funds of 
the business, whethei theie be piofifs or none. In 
case of default, they can step in and seize the pro¬ 
pel t\ Hence the position of the debenture holder 
is a safe one so long as the value of his security is 
maintained, ot the margin of value over and above 
the nominal amount ol the debentures out¬ 
standing is sufficient to ensuie him the letuin of lus 
capital in case of a liquidation. When debentures 
<ue issued at a discount, the nominal value of the 
debentuies applied for will appeal under the liabili¬ 
ties, while the total of the discount is plated among 
the assets where it lcmums until wutten off out 
of piofits (see above). The larger the discount at 
whic h the issue is made and the lughei the rate of 
interest paid, the moic hazardous, as a mle, is the 
security otfeied, but other fattens, such as the 
state ot the money inaiket at the tune of issue and 
the ttiling money late in the icmntiv of oiigin must 
be consideicd in loiming a judgment 

A liability winch needs c aielul sciutiny is the 
bank loan pinhahly a mote c.mlul scrutiny than 
any othei liability Ihmkeis aie compelled, from 
thc'M pecuh.n position and foi the geneutl welfate 
of the tnc'inheis ol flu community, to exeuise a 
c .ue and caution in Imam ml m.ittcis giealei than 
the c,ue and caution ot the uveiage Hading pci son, 
fum.oi compain ( onseqm ntly, win next i theie is 
the question ot a loan, bankas idw.ivs lequne 
seiunly as well as intejest, and in addition to a 
hen on the liquid assets, they sometimes obtain a 
piioi charge cm the list'd assets m hont ol the' 
debentuie holdeis, unless these assets aie 
actually hypothecated 1 < > tile- lattei As a 
Mile*, ,t banka’s loan is ieg,tided as a sign of 

dishes'- 

Hy way of applying the loiegomg inloimation 
let us now analyse the position ol the company 
whose balance sheet is given below' - 


Ex ample 8. 

HM AM h Sill l.l, o-t Die i Min K, U)t<) 

Capital uhl I mini it m, • 

Sll AMI tAIITAl — £ £ S d. 

Authorised and Issued- 

20,000 v Cumulative' Pr< ferem e 

Shad's of fa each 100,000 0 o 

sn.oooOrdinary Share sol fa c.« h 50,wo 0 o 

- —- -- uo.ooo o o 
Sundry Creditors . 2,647 17 10 

Reseive Fund for Redemption of 

s, Depre, i.ilions, «d< . 6,950 0 0 

Sperial Revive fund lor Preference* 

SI iri s, in .itiordanre with 
Ar(i< |es of Assoc utlon- 
A>unt -is at 31M December, 

1918 .. io,oo' > o o 

I ess Sums ,.polled iri payment 
of Dividends on Preference 
Shares fur the year ending 
1 ,>tli December, 191K, and 
for .ear ending 19th Decem¬ 
ber, iguj, and decrease in 
value of investments appro¬ 
priated in payment of Mich 
Dividends and of Invest¬ 
ments still held .. .. 6,490 6 6 

-- 3,^oo 13 6 

Contingent Liability in respect of 

4 Calls not yet made upon Shares 

held . 900 o o 


£163,098 “it 4 
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Property and Assets. 


£ «. d. 

Lease*, Plant, and Fixtures. 15.473 6 3 

Stock-In-Trade, as valued by the Company .. 19,654 14 4 

Sundry Debtor* . 44,543 id 7 

Sundry Dividend* on Investment* accrued 120 10 6 

Bill* Receivable In hand . 1,313 n 3 

Cash in hand and at Bank .. 7,561 15 8 


Inveitmcnts at current market price* £9,331 17 9 
Do. Special Reserve Fund (Con¬ 
sol*, Railway Debenture*, etc.), at 
current market prices .. ., 3,500 13 6 

Do. Redemption of Lease*, etc., 
at current market prices .. .. 6,930 o 0 


Goodwill 

Alterations to Premises, etc... 
Less Amount written of! 


-- 19,782 11 3 

49,000 0 o 

575 1 7 

330 2 4 


Profit and Los* Account— 

Debit Balance brought forward 
from last Account 

181 o o 

Add further Loss for period to 
date, as per Account . . 5,230 o o 


235 19 


5 . 4«2 4 3 


£163,098 11 4 


The first step is to sec me, if possible, at least the 
two previous balance sheets. 'I he necessity of 
studying the present balani e sheet in the light of 
the past is, of course, clear For if a business made 
£10,000 profit in 1919, £15,000 in 1918, and £20,000 
in 1917, its fortunes are retrogressive ; but if /10,000 
m 1919, £6,000 in 1918, and £2,000 in 1917, they 
ate progressive. The items of the three balance 
sheets should then be re arranged in their proper 
groups as shown in h r ampl n 4 To facilitate com¬ 
parison, the totals of the groups aic shown in heavy 
type. 

Let us deal, first, with the position on the assump¬ 
tion that the face value of the figures given is 
accurate. Is the company solvent ? This is ascer¬ 
tained by comparing the current liabilities (those 
to the public) for the year 1919, with the readily 
available (liquid and circulating) assets. These 
latter amount to some £93,000, against which there 
are creditors £2,600, so that even allowing a wide 
margin for possible over-estimation of values, the 
solvency of the company is beyond doubt. 


Example 4. 


Liabilities. 

i 0 i 7 

1918 

1919 

To Ui« Shareholders— 

20,000 5 Cumulative Preference 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Share* of £5 each 

50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

fully paid 

Reserve Funds, vie.— 
Redemption of Lease*, Deprecia¬ 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

tion, etc 

Special Reserve for Preference 
Shares, In accordance with 

6,950 

6,950 

6,950 

Articles of Association 

Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance from last year . £136 

10,000 

10,000 

3,500 

Ih-ofit for year (H)i7) . 733 

869 

nil 

nil 

To the Public- 

187,aw 

168,960 

180,450 

Sundry Creditors * .. 

29,146 

28,897 

2,648 


196,964 

, 93 .® 47 t 

163,098 


Assets. 

_ . 9 


1917 

1918 

1919 

Fixed- 

I; 

( 

r 

£ 

Leases, Plant, and Fixtures ; 

15,394 

15.384 

15,473 

Circulating— 




• 

Stock-in-Trade, as valued by 




the Company 


33,137 

33,547 

19.655 

Sundry D< btors 


67.173 ! 

66,855 

44,544 

Bills Receivable 


2,057 I 

i ,340 

1 , 3*4 

Sundry Dividends on ! 

Invest- 




inents accrued 


225 1 

220 

120 



102,692 

101,962 

65,833 

Liquid— 





Cash in hand and at Bank . 

8,028 

4,784 

„ 7,562 

Investments 


5,000 

5,000 

S’ 9.332 

Do (Special Reserve 


’ - 


Fund—Consols, Railway 1 

7 



Debentures, etc). 

1 

_ 10,000 

^ 10,000 

S 3.500 

Do (Redemption of Leases 




etc. ) 


6,950 

6,950 

7 6,950 



29,978 

28,734 

27,344 

Intangible— 





Goodwill 


49,000 

49,000 

40,000 

Alterations tp Premises, ett 


575 

236 

Profit & Loss 





Account .. 





Balance 

1919 





-- 




from last a/c P 9 " h 9 

(O 182 


182 

5 , 4'2 

Loss for 






5,230' 





49,000 

49.767 

54.848 



196,964 

193,«47 

1 163,098 


A glan< e at the position revealed by the three 
balance sheets, however, shows that the business of 
the company has heavily declined. While the fixed 
assets are practically unaltered, the circulating or 
trading assets have fallen from £102,592 in 1917 to 
£65,635 in 1919. The stock is down from £33,000 
to £19,000, the book debts have dropped from 
£67;000 to £44,000, and the bills receivable from 
£2,000 to £1,300 In the same time, the company’s 
own indebtedness has diminished from £29,000 to 
£2,600 In plain language, the company is buying 
less and selling less than it was three years ago. 
The effect of thiV shtinkage is eloquently expressed 
in the profit and loss accounts. Ihus, in 1917, the 
profit and loss account appears on the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet, indicating an excess of 
the total assets over the liabilities ; ‘ but in 1918 
and 1919 this account vs placed on the assets side, 
thereby showing an excess of liabilities over the 
assets. Hence we find that in 1917 there was a 
profit of £869, which in 1918 was converted into a 
loss of £182, while in 1919 this deficit was increased 
by a further loss of £5,230, making it £5,412. (N. B — 
The actual trading loss is greater than it seems, 
as it has been minimised by the interest received 
on investments ) Even this is not the full measure 
of the company’s loss, for it appears that the Special 
Reserve Fund of £10,000 (built up out of past 
profits for just such emergencies as this) has been* 
drawn on to the extent of £6,500 (Example 3) to 
meet prefetvnce dividends as they fell due. 

On other grounds, also, the balance sheet is open 
to criticism. It is by no means certain, indeed, tnat 
the values, as stated, would stand the test of expert 
assessment. These may be examined briefly— 

Fixed Assets. Here three items (Example 3), 
widely dissimilar in nature, viz , leases, plant, and 
fixtures, are merged in one total of £15,473. The 
leases may be short and practically valueless, and 
adequate depreciation may not have beefa allowed 
on the plant and fixtures. Some further light is 
thrown upon these assets by the firit item under 
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the heading “ Reserve Fund," which will be 
found among the “ liabilities " on the opposite 
side of the balance sheet (see below). But where 
important information is lacking, it must be 
assigned that the actual facts, if disclosed, would 
be displeasing. 

Circulating Assets. These form by far the largest 
group of the assets, the two chief items being : 
Stock, £19,658, and sundry debtors, £44,544. ihe 
first is " Valued by the company," which is an 
unsatisfactory statement. The value attached 
should be certified by the managing director or 
some other responsible and capable official, and it 
should be stated whether it is taken at cost or 
under, oi at an enhanced price As to the decline 
in the book debts, when a firm’s business is falling 
away, it means either that customers arc bu)ing 
elsewhere, or that they are unable to make fresh 
purchases owing to general slackness of trade. In 
the first case, they meet their obligations to the 
old firm reluctantly, and in the second, bad debts 
abound. In the balance sheet under examination 
there is no mention of piovision having been made 
for contingencies of this latter kind. 

Liquid Assets. The company’s cash position has 
been well maintained, notwithstanding that special 
reserve fund investments, amounting to £6,500, 
have been sold to supply dividends and to wnte 
off necessary depreciation on the other see unties 
[Example 3). It will be noted that a gieater measure 
of frankness has been adopted m legard to the 
investments, which in 1917 and 1918 are shown at 
cost, but in 1919 aie given at market puces, Ihe 
loss in value having been wntten off 

Intangible Assets, I hose amount to £54,648 oi 
about 33 per tent , the nominal value of the total 
assets of the company, and £49,000 of this amount 
is accounted for by goodwill It may be safely 
assumed that, judged by the three balance sheets 
here given, the value of goodwill is ml, and if the 
c.ompany weie being taken over by another cone ei n, 
this " asset " would not be paid for 

Among the liabilities, attention Should be called 
to the "Reserve' Funds” 'Ihe first item reads: 
" Redemption of leases, depirelation, etc," £6,950, 
from which it will be understood that it merely 
represents tin; loss which has befallen the leases 
(by effluxion of time) and the plant (by wear and 
tear), which must be deducted from the value of 
those assets shown m the balance sheet at £15,473 
Further, it will lie noted that the figures at winch 
the depreciation stands have not been increased 
since 1917, so that further lc.s-> in value must be 
deducted. 

An examination conducted on the foiegoing lines 
will serve to indicate the weak points of a balanc e 
sheet, and whethci there is i prund facte case for 
regarding the assets as overvalued As a fmther 
•ndication of the state of affairs, the auditois’ 
certificate to be found at the foot of every balance 
sheet should be carefully read, for the a alitor is 
under a heavy responsibility to make clear to the 
shareholders his view of the position of the company 
In order that an adverse opinion should not be made 
more public than necessary, an auditor will fre¬ 
quently refer, in his printed cerliffiate, to a report 
which Le has furnished to the directors 'I his must 
be read at the annual general meeting of the com¬ 
pany for the benefit of the shareholders present, but 
the point for the outside investigator js, that such 
guardedly-worded certificates may, in the majority 
of cases, be regarded as danger signals, whic h merit 


serious attention by those interested m the welfare 
of the company. 

Fictitious Assets. In the accounts of a public 
company all money expended on capital account 
majr legally be shown in the balance sheet on the 
" Assets " side. Expenditui e on capital account 
includes the purchase price paid on taking over a 
business, the expenses of raising funds for the 
equipment of the undertaking, and all the outlay 
necessary to place the company in a position 
to earn revenue. Hence goodwill, whether paid 
for in cash or in shares, is an item of capital 
expenditure, and may be legally me luded among 
the assets. 

Debentures [q v ) which arc issued at a discount 
are shown at their full nominal value in the balance 
sheet, the discount being separately set out on the 
assets side In the same way, the initial cost of 
forming the company, including inland revenue 
stamps and lawyers' fees, printing and advertising, 
must not be deducted from the shaie capital raised, 
but shown on the assets side. Brokerage allowed 
on applications for sbaics is also a charge against 
capital, and must.be sunilatly set out. Obviously 
the preliminaty expenses, biokcrage, and debenture 
discount represent irrecoveiable expenditure ; and, 
since they possess no value, are fictitious " assets." 
Goodwill, technically, is a fixed asset, but there are 
many cases in which its value, as shown in the 
balame sheet, is ml An undcitaking which cannot 
make profits, or cannot make better profits than 
any other similaily equipped concern which chooses 
to compete with it, has no goodwill which is of 
maiketablc value ; and in computing the value of 
such a business this item may safely be excluded. 
Sometimes the difference in the market value of 
investments and tlieir purchase price is retained on 
the assets side, but it is needless to say that such a 
difference is a fictitious asset. Under this heading 
also may safely be classed short leases, the cost of 
patents ncaiing their date of expuation, outlay on 
advertising and “improvements" chaigcd against 
the future, and balance of insurances paid in 
advance. None of these would be of any value m 
the event of financial difficulties overtaking the 
business. 

BALANCE SHEETS, FORMS OF. - -The function 
of this form of financial statement of a Bars is to 
exhibit, on the one hand, in convenient and appro¬ 
priate ordci, the amount of liabilities; as against 
its several assets or items of different classes of 
ptoporty The present forms of balanc e sheets used 
in statements of affairs m i pnvatc business or a 
partnership, and in the case of limited companies, 
are rather the out come of settled custom in business 
circles , no degree of standardising the form of 
balance sheet in such cases has been arrived at. 
With companies constituted by special Act of 
Parliament, however, the case is different. Rail¬ 
way, tramway, gas, electric light, and water com¬ 
panies are required to draw up their balance sheets 
upon the double account principle (qv ). Banking 
and insurance companies also are required to render 
their balance sheets in a form prescnbed by law. 
Ordinary commercial undertakings, on the contrary, 
prepare their balance sheets on the single account 
system The old form of Table A, attached as a 
schedule of the Companies Act, 1862, contained a 
form of account, which, however, did not bind 
c ompanics registered under the Companies Acts, 
the natifral consequence being that its existence 
was practically ignored. I he later form of Table A. 
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under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
does not contain this form, the Board of Trade 
having dispensed with the form some years previous 
to the passing of the latter statute. 

The object of the balance sheet is to display, ^n a 
manner intelligible to the lay mind, the precise 
financial standing of the business or concern it 
purports to represent. It is necessary to show, on 
the one hand, in properly classified groups, the 
different assets set against the various forms of 
indebtedness on the other. The order of that 
classification in respect to the assets should be 
arranged in such a way as will distinguish the 
readiness or facility by which those items could be 
realised or converted into cash. As to whether 
cash or other similar items should take precedcni e 
over those offering greater difficulty in point of 
realisabihty, authorities differ At present, pre¬ 
cedence is given to fixed assets in the great majority 
of cases, though there is undoubtedly a marked 
tendency to reverse this ordei , a number of banking 
businesses preferring to follow this latter course 
Certainly this seems to be the more natural plan 
The same may be said of liabilities : the debts due 
to the proprietor, the paitneis, or shareholcfeis in 
the business, as the (use may be, at present take 
pride of place at the head ot the balam e sheet in 
the greater number of instances , but, of course, 
where liquid assets aie plated fust, indebtedness to 
propnctois is conespondingly placed last on the 
opposite side The root principle of this question 
of picccdencc resolves itself into the advisability 
or othciwise of fust stating the most available 
resources, and those claims which have fiist to be 
met. The best authorities are gradually taking the 
affirmative view. 

lhe preparation of the balance sheet is based 
upon the figures of the trial balance {(fv), which lias 
previously been drawn up to exhibit in detail the 
full extent of the affairs of the business Bcloro tho 
balance sheet can be commenced, a careful ieview 
of all the items of the tual balance must be undei- 
taken in view of any necessaty adjustments, and 
for the drawing up of trading, revenue, and pi of it 
and loss accounts, the balance of the latter only 
appearing in the balance sheet itself. 

It has become a thoroughly established custom 
for mar y years past to state the assets on the right- 
hand side of the balance sheet, in contradistinction 
to their position as balances in the books of acc ount: 
thus the various items of properties, 01 debts due 
to the »oncern, lank as debit balances, or on the 
left-hand side of the ledgers and of the trial balance, 
the items constituting the indebtedness of the con¬ 
cern appearing as credit balances on the right-hand 
side In the balance sheet this oulei is reversed 
For this icason the words “To” and “By 
should not appear in telation to assets and liabili¬ 
ties, the balance sheet being a condensed and 
ordered summaiv of the balances contained in the* 
books, the employment of these two words is 
out of place, as they only refer to the more 
operations in book-keeping 

The existence of a balance sheet presupposes a 
system of accounts on the double entry principle , 
it is only possible to conslmct such a statement 
upon a system capable of reconciliation and auto¬ 
matic adjustment The single entry system or 
similar method of recording transactions 1 -. 
incapable of providing anything more than a mere 
statement of affairs—it could not be termed a 
balance sheet 


In the casecof partnerships the articles of partner¬ 
ship usually provide for an annual “ general 
account,” which shall be signed by each of the 
partners. A limited liability company formed under 
the Companies Acts, 1908-17, is required, under 
Table A, Clause 107 (as practically representing 
each company’s articles of association), once 
in every year to lay before its shareholders 
in general meeting a balance sheet, accom¬ 
panied by a report of its directors, and a signed 
report of the auditors, made up to a date not 
more than six months before that meeting. 
Parliamentary companies arc* regulated m this 
matter by the special statutes by which they are 
constituted under the Companies Clauses Act, 1845 
In the majority of these cases, a balance sheet is 
to be prepared half-yearly in a specially prescribed 
form. 

The form of balance sheet required for a partner¬ 
ship concern would follow the lines of that required 
for a limited company, but in the place of share 
capital would appear the c apital account of the 
different partners (see Partnership Accounts) 
No profit and loss ac count would be shown in this 
case, as the capital account is either debited or 
credited with the result of trading or revenue when¬ 
ever the accounts are drawn up, the partners bearing 
or sharing their due propoitions. 

The aj)j)(*arancc of jirofit and loss account in the 
balance' sheet of a limited company represents 
undistributed earnings, when shown under the 
head of liabilities When this account comes on the 
assets side, the* account shows a loss on revenue, 
and, of corn sc, presents a situation of insolvency— 
revealing an excess of liabilities over assets 

BALANCES BOOK. —A book in which are entered 
the balances of the ledger accounts Usually only a 
list of debtors and cieditors is entered in the book 
to show the detail of the items < omprising the totals 
included under these headings in the balance sheet. 
In some businesses, however, it is customary to 
abstract a list of balances ftom the sales and pur¬ 
chases ledgers aft < ei tain periods other than at the 
balancing penod, for the purpose of obtaining the 
total amounts due to and by the firm, vvhu H is sub¬ 
mitted to a lcsponsible person oi tothcpnmipal 
Should this be done, say, each month, if the book 
is iuled with twelve stf’.s of columns it will facilitate 
comparisons of the items and ei onomiso time in 
re-c opymg the names 

BALANCE TICKET. --When the registered holder 
of stock or shares sells the same, his certificate must 
be lodged at the company’s office, together with 
the tiansfer out of Ins name for registration It 
frequently happens, howevet, that the proprietor 
sells only a part of the holding mentioned on the 
certificate in lus name In such case the certificate 
for the full quantity has to be lodged at the com¬ 
pany’s office for c'cililication (ot “certified trans 
for ”), and a receipt for the balance (balance ticket) 
is handed >to the broker or other individual who 
presented the tiansfer for registration, together 
with the receipt tor the transfer, and in due 
course a certificate in the name of the original pro¬ 
prietor for the balance of his holding is prepared 
and issued against the surrender ot his balance 
t icket 

BALANCING BOOKS. — Books are usually 
balanced at periodical intervals, which may be 
monthly, quarterly, half-yeatlv, or \eany, the two 
former periods being often adopted in new or weak 
businesses whore* it is desired to- have a more 



Form of Balance Sheet prepared on Double Account System for Parliamentary Companies. 
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thorough control over the working o{ the business, 
but the two latter are the usual periods adopted 
by thoroughly organised firms, in which steady 
working is ensured, and where it is unnecessary to 
go t§ the trouble of balancing at nearer intervals. 

Balancing the books is effected by first taking out 
a trial balance to ensure the clerical accuracy of the 
postings. (See Trial Balance ) lhe trial balance 
having been justified, the real work of balancing 
commences.* ^ 

This consists of— 

(1) A scrutiny of all allot ations under the respec¬ 
tive nominal headings, with special refeience to 
correct allocations as between revenue and capital. 

(2) The making of apportionments and icseives 

(3) The writing off ol adequate depreciation 

(4) The creation of adequate reserve funds, 
sinking funds, etc 

(5) The compilation of manufacturing, trading, 
profit and loss at count, or revenue actounl, as the 
case may require 

(6) The drawing up of the balamc sheet 

1. Allocations between Revenue and Capital. 

Expenditure is of two kinds, viz . Capital expendi¬ 
ture and revenue cxpcndituie, the former consisting 
of items which are repiesented by assets, anti the 
latter of those which arc of the natuie of expenses 
and propci lv chatgeable against profits Seeing 
that expenditure will often be on account of an 
item, part ot which benefits an asset, and part of 
which is of the nature of an expense, and that 
sometimes a certain item will benefit levenue for a 
longer period than that over which the balancing 
extends, such items should be dissected, in the 
former case an adequate portion being added to the 
asset to which it belongs, and the remainder written 
off against profit, and in the latter (ase pait of 
the item being written oif against pi of it and 
the remainder carried forward as an asset to be 
distributed as expenses over future working. 

'1 heie are also some classes of expen liturc which, 
although pnmd facie losses, are in reality additions 
to capital, as, for example, charge^* incurred in the 
purchase of land and buildings, patent fees, and 
other expenses i elating to patent rights, interest on 
money sunk in improving stocks, and lent of 
storage of saijie. 

There are other expenses vynch occur only in the 
case of limited companies winch arc capital expendi¬ 
ture, as expenses of flotation and expenses of issuing 
new’shares, stocks, or debentures, although as a 
matter of sound finance these are usually written 
off over a petiod of vears. 

2 The Making or Adjustments (Apportionments 
and Reserves) The next matter lequiring attention 
is the adjustment of items which may have been 
paid dining the period under review, but the whole 
of which cannot be allocated against the icvenue 
for that period, and in the same way the chaige of 
a proportionate part of items which are still out¬ 
standing, such part belonging to the peqod these 
adjustments are known as apportionments, and the 
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following examples show the arithmetical method 
upon which tne correct proportions are arrived at 
Suppose the books are balanced fof the year 
ended November 30th, and the following items are 
found to require apportionment at that date— 

Fire insurance, £59 14s., paid to September 29th 

December 1st to September 29th equals 303 days 
x £59 7 equals £49 11s. 2d. unexpired. 

Rates acci ued from June 24th at £176 18s. per 
annum 

June 25th to November 30th equals 159 days. 

W x £1769 equals £77 Is. 2d. accrued. 

Rent accrued fiom September 29th last at £460 
per annum 

September 30th to November 30th equals 62 days 
•ni>. * £460 equals £78 2s. lOd. accrued 
Wages lor the week ending Saturday, December 
3rd, £68 per week. 

equal 3 days X £68 equals £37 aarutd 
Where wages aie paid on time, the exact amount 
outstanding will be astcitamable fiom the wages 
books 

Among other appoi tionable items aie gas, 
ole< truily. commissions, intcie.st, dividends, and 
rebates oil bills of exchange. 

Instead of these apportionments being exactly 
woiked out, they are often taken to the nearest 
proportion which can be judged by inspection 

1 lie method of bunging these figuies into account 
,s shown at the loot ol this page, the commencing 
figures being taken as the totals of the account as 
it already appeals in the ledger. 

In the case of a firm posting its nominal ledger 
direct from the cash book, items of expenses which 
may be due at the date of balanc mg, but not yet 
passed through the books, will be charged and 
c arried down to the new period in the same way 
as amounts acciued 

The amounts unexpired will be included in the 
balance sheet as assets, and those due and accrued 
as liabilities 

Reserves are of similar natuie to the above, but 
instead of being of a fixed and ascei tamable amount, 
they are of a quantity which is determined by 
experience and knowledge of the business. Among 
these are reserves for discounts on debtors and 
ci editors, reserves for bad and doubt fu^ debts, 
reseives for'iepaiis and renewals, reserves for any 
work in progicss which is a charge against the 
period, as legal expenses, accountancy charges, etc., 
for which accounts have not yet been rendered, and 
income tax 

It is apparent that many of these items will be 
based on amounts which have occurred in the past, 
and acco: ding to the value of services icndei ed, etc. ; 
but in tl.c case of discounts on debtors and creditors 
this should be based on the averages known to exist. 
The reseives for bad and doubtful debts may be 
arrived at with fair accuracy by going through the 
list of debtors, and making the necessary allowances 
according to the soundness of each item. 
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There arc often items which require special treat¬ 
ment, of which the following may be mentioned : 
Advertising done on a large scale will certainly 
benefit future periods, and hence some portion of 
the expense is often carried forward The sane 
remarks apply to travelling expenses, especially 
when new ground is broken up, and results whicn 
are confidently anticipated have not yet matured. 
Again, in the case of contracts in progiess and 
similar matters, although it may be laid down, as a 
rule, that the profits are not certain until the c on- 
tract is finished, yet should transa* tions of this 
nature comprise the whole of the business, such 
profits must of necessity be anticipated, in order to 
obtain correct results against the expenditure 
incurred in any particular period Hence, a value 
must be placed upon the proportion of the eontt act 
done, and the result to that point arrived at. In 
these cases, of course, such valuation should be 
somewhat less than the value wlm h may be known 
to have accrued. 

The treatment ot the reserves in the books is on 
similar lines to the apportionments wlm li have been 
exemplified. 

3. The Writing off o! Adequate Depreciation. 

(See Depreciation ) 

4. The Creation of Reserve anil Sinking Funds. 

(See Reserve Funds and Sinking Funds) 

The closing of stock account and pun liases and 
sale9 accounts involve special treatment, these being 
transfened to trading account as shown below 

The amount of the closing stock is obtained by 
valuation (see Valuation ok Stock), the trading 
account being credited and the stock account 
debited, this, of couiso, appearing m the balance 
sheet as an asset 

5. The Compilation of Manufacturing, Trading, 
and Profit and Loss Accounts, or Revenue Account. 

The nominal ledger accounts having been closed in 
the manner indicated by transfemng the balances 
to profit and loss account, this account is closed by 
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transferring its balance to capital account in 
the case of a private firm, or to profit and loss 
appropriation account in ,the case of a limited 
company. 

In the former case, the drawings accounts are $.lso 
closed by transferring their balances to the capital 
accounts, in the latter the balance of profit remain¬ 
ing on the account for appropriation by resolution 
of the shareholders (sec individual headings). 

6. The Drawing Ijp of the Balance Sheet. The 
debit and credit ledgers having been taken, and, 
where deemed necessary, the accounts totalled and 
the balances carried down, the balance sheet may 
now be prepared, this being simply a summary of 
all liabilities and assets now icmaining on the books. 
(See Balance Sheet ) 

R A LATA. —The exudation from the bully tree 
of Guiana It is of a dirty rcdchsh-brown colour, 
and in quality is verv like gutta pen ha, for which 
it often acts as a substitute, particularly in insulating 
telegraph wires. It is mainly used, together with 
gutta perchfi, as a coating for driving belts. The 
tree produces very hard timber. 

RALE .—A confYnon expression indicating a bundle 
or a package of goods 

BALEEN. —The whalebone of commerce. It is 
really not bone at all, but rather a kind of horn It 
is found in the shape <>1 long, thin plates in the mouth 
of the whalebone whales. There are about 200 
plates on each side of the mouth, and their length 
varies from 10 to 14 ft. Baleen is strong, flexible, 
and elastic Its uses are numerous, but it is mainly 
employed for the manufacture ot cutsets, strong 
bi itslies, eb 

BALLAST.- --This is the iron stone, or gravel 
or other material, deposited in the hold of a vessel 
when there is no < argo or too little to bung the 
ship sufficiently low in the water. The amount of 
ballast required by a ship depends not only on her 
size and cargo, but also on her build , some forms 
of construction requiring more ballast than others. 
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It is not merely the quantity of ballast which a 
skilful mariner has to consider ; he il required also 
to take into account its distribution. Under average 
circumstances, it is considered that a ship is well 
ballasted when the water comes up to about the 
extreme breadth amidships. In order to prevent 
captains from filling up or otherwise injuring the 
entrance to rivers, ports, havens, roadsteads, etc., 
by the discharge of ballast, certain regulations have 
been made at most maritime places as to its dis¬ 
posal. The Ti inity House Corporation has a peculiar 
jurisdiction over the bed of the Thames, and regu¬ 
lates all the jirocecdings touching the reception and 
discharge of ballast Ships coming into as well as 
those leaving the Thames in ballast are equally 
subject to Trinity House control. 

BALLASTAGE.—The name given to the tax 
paid for the privilege of taking up ballast from 
a particular port 

BALLOT.—The ballot is in reality the name of 
a small ball which was originally used for the pur¬ 
pose of voting, but the word has now'gained an 
extended meaning, and " voting by ballot " is the 
name applied to any jnocess of voting in which it 
is desired that the method of recording a vote shall 
* be kept secret. There are vauous ways in which a 
vote may be taken by ballot. First, a voter may 
receive two balls, one black and one white, and he 
drops one of them into a box, so that it is unknown 
which of the two he has made use of. Of (ourse, it 
will have been decided in advance what is the 
meaning which is to be attached to the use of 
either of the balls. Secondly, two balls of the same 
colour may be used, and the voter will deposit one 
of them into one of the partitions of a box so con¬ 
structed that it is impossible to see into which of 
the recejitacles the ball has been placed T hirdly, 
instead of using balls as in the two instances above, 
a voter may signify in seciet, by making a mark 
on a piepared paper, the way in which he desires 
to vote, and after wauls deposit the pajier in a box 
or receptacle specially piepared for the puiposc 
This third method is the one adopted in the » ase of 
elections, the other two being used when it is a 
questicfi of election to membership of a sot icty or 
of a club Voting by ballot was introduced, after 
having been* adv ck ated for a very considerable 
petiod, in connection with ^.hc election of School 
Boards in 1870 It was extended to parliamentary 
and municipal elections in 1872 In these elections 
the names of the candidates are printed on a paper, 
called the ballot paper, and the voter makes a cioss 
opposite to the name of the candidate (or of each 
of the candidates, if m$re than one is to be elected) 
for whom he wishes to record his vote The ballot 
paper is then folded by the voter anti deposited in 
the ballot box This ballot box is only opened by 
the returning officer or the presiding official aftei 
Jhc poll has been closed Any mark other than the 
cross or crosses is liable to render the vote void, 
and the same result happens if the cro‘>s is not so 
placed as to make it quite clear that one particular 
candidate is voted for. Voting bv ballot does not 
extend to University elections. There the voting 
was always quite open, each voter declaring publicly 
the candidate for whom he wished to record his vote 
But it was always possible for voting to be carried 
out by proxy, and a totally fresh machinery was 
introduced by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, Avhich was first put into operation in the 
General Election of December, 1918. An elector 
now receives % voting paper from his University, 


fills up the same, signs it, and has his signature 
witnessed. L\*rsonal attendance is altogether done 
away with 

BALSAMS. —The common name given to various 
species of succulent plants and to the liquid resins 
or saps derived from them The latter are usually 
rocurcd by incisions being made in the stems and 
ranches The resins are naturally liquid or serai- 
liquid, glutinous, and aiomutio, hut on exposure to 
the air they become thick anti solid. They frequently 
contain an and of the aromatic scries. Of the 
numerous kinds of balsam, the best known arc 
Canada balsam. Copaiba balsam, and the balsams 
of Peru and Tolu Canada balsam is useful for 
mounting mu lost opn al objects, Copaiba balsam is 
used for lac varnishes anti tracing paper, whilst 
others, like the balsams of Peru and Tolu are 
mainly employed m peifumery and in medicine. 
The name at one time included all medicines 
consisting of resins and oils 
BALTIC EXCHANGE.— Tins is the name of one 
of the principal tlading societies in London, and 
is a contraction of its full title-—The Baltic Mer¬ 
cantile anti Shijiping Exchange. It is really 
an association of merchants, shipowneis, brokets, 
and vauous allied trades, and is an amalgamation 
ol the old Balitc in 'ihieadnt-cdle Street and 
the Shipping Exchange in Bilhtoi Street. Its 
rncmbeis consist of merchants who are interested 
in the expoit and lmjioit Hade, anti who are cither 
shipowneis or brokeis—the lattei dealing mostly 
in gtain, oil, oil-seeds, timbei, coal, etc Disputes 
between the membeis aie geneially settled by 
<u hilt at ion, unless some paiticular |K>int of interest 
anses and a decision of the High Couit is desired. 
The membership now exceeds 2,500 The offices 
of the Exchange are in St, Maiy Axe, E.C.3 

BALIUTI1STAN. — 1 his country lies between 
Afghanistan on the north anti the Arabian Gulf on the 
south, its eastern boundary being India and its west 
ein boundary Persia. It an scan ely be considered a 
State at all, as there is nothing whit h con espondstoan 
organised Government. The lawless Baluths, as the 
inhabitants are t .died, spend then tunc between tend 
ing their own flo< ks and plundering their neighbours 

Theoretically, the people arc subjects of the 
Khan of Khelat, but of late years, owing to the 
strategic al value of the country, the British have 
made considerable en<loachments, and a great 
portion of it has become a j>rovm<e of British India, 
under the name of British Baluchistan, which is 
controlled by a resident who exemscs Ins authoiity 
from Quetta. In consignation of this exercise of 
authority, the Khan of Khelat receives an annual 
subsidy from the Government of India. Certain 
parts of Afghanistan have also been brought within 
the* sphere of British influence, so as to make 
India more secure 

T he surface of Baluchistan is elevated and rugged, 
and, exc cpt in the valleys, it is!barren and almost water 
less. What exports thei care consist of dried fruits and 
vegetable dyes, which are sent to India, the chief mode 
of communication being through the Bolan Pass. 

Khelat, the only considerable town, is the capital. 
It is situated in the noithern part of the country, 
al an elevation of 7,000 ft. above sea-level. 

As in the case of Afghanistan, all communication 
with Baluchistan is made via India. (Sec map of 
Afghanistan, page 47 ) 

BAMBOO. —The name commonly given to over 
200 specks of gigantic grasses which grow princi¬ 
pally in Ind a, China, japan, and in the tropical 
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parts of Africa and America. The steips are hollow 
and jointed. The commercial uses of bamboo are 
very varied, particularly in the countries where 
they are grown. They are used for mats, sails, 
masts, pipes, and also for furniture and building 
purposes. Large importations are made into 
Europe from both the Old and the New World, and 
are converted into walking and umbrella sticks, 
fishing-rods, light furniture, etc. In the West 
Indies paper is made from the stem, and the young 
shoots are eaten as a vegetable. 

BANANA.— The nutritious fruit of the tropical 
banana tree, of the same order as the plantain. It 

principally grown in the islands of Jamaica and 
Tunulad, but the largest exports are from Central 
Ameiica, whence the fruit is dispatched to the 
United States, Great Britain, and the continent ot 
Europe. Prior to the outbreak of the Great Wai 
the banana was rapidly growing in favour in the 
chief countries of Western Kuiope The fruit also 
•forms the principal food of the natives, being rich 
m nitrogen, sugar, and starch It is gathered 
in bunches while still green and allowed to ripen 
during the voyage This is necessary, as the fiuit 
is very perishable when ripe The best known 
banana is the small yellow variety from Jamaica, 
but a larger yellow sort is obtained fiom Central 
Ameiica. Cuba supplies the red-skinned variety 
An inferior species of banana -mfenor in the 
estimation of many people —is obtained from the 
Canai y Islands 

BANCO. — 'l he liteial meaning of this word is a 
bem h or a bank It is a term sometimes used to 
distinguish the standard money in which a bank 
keeps its accounts horn the current money of the 
place 

BANCO, SITTING IN. —This expression is applied 
to the judges of the law courts when they are sitting 
together in a superior court of common law, as 
distinguished from a judge sitting at ntst prtus 
(qv). The principal business of courts in banco 
is now earned on in the Divisional Court [qv ) 
BANCOUL NUTS. —The seeds of the Indian 
plant Aleurites ambmux. They yield a tasteless, 
odoui less oil, similar in its medicinal properties to 
castor oil, and also used in the pieparation of 
artists' oil 

BAN!? AN A.- -A corruption of an Indian woul 
for a species of silk handkerchief, usually yellow 
or red in colour, and having a pattern of white 
spots or diamond prints. The tei tn has now been 
extended to include .1 certain kind of punted 
cotton, which is first dyed Turkey red, and then 
receives its pattern of white spots by means of 
bleaching liquor, which dischaiges the colour. For 
this purpose a powerful Bramah press is used, the 
pattern being cut out in two j>latcs of lead or other 
metal of the sue of the handketchief From twelve 
to twenty handkerchiefs arc acted upon at the 
same time. Though ouginallv made in India, they 
ate now exported to that country by Britain 

BANIS. —(See Foreign Moneys--Rumania ) 
BANK ACCEPTANCE,-- -A bill which is accepted 
by a bank. It is often a matter of convenience 
m foreign tommeice that atrangements should be 
made by which bankets accept bills drawn abroad 
by the sellers of commodities to merchants in this 
country. A seller in such a case is then enabled to 
negotiate his bill at once, as a bank’s acceptance 
is naturally a document which can be implicitly 
lehed upon under normal e ouditions. «*. 

BANK AMALGAMATIONS. - In reient years the 


number of private banks has rapidly declined, 
owing to their absorption into larger companies. 
This process of amalgamation has gone on at an 
increasing rate since 1917, and it is probable that, 
unless action is taken by the State, the bank# of 
this country will quickly be extremely limited from 
a numerical point of view. A Treasury Committee 
was appointed in 1918 to consider and report to 
what extent, if at all, amalgamations between 
banks may affect prejudicially the interests of the 
industrial and mercantile community, and whether 
it is desirable that legislation should be introduced 
to prohibit such amalgamations or to provide 
safeguards under which they might continue to be 
permitted. In the Report of that Committee, the 
iollowing recommendations were made— 

“We therefore recommend that legislation be 
passed requiring that the prior approval of the 
Government must be obtained beiore any amal¬ 
gamations are announced or carried into effect 
And, in order that such legislation may not merely 
have the effect of producing hidden amalgamations 
instead, we recommend that all proposals for inter¬ 
locking directorates, or for agreements which in 
effect would alter the status ol a bank as regards 
its separate entity and control, or for purchase by 
one bank of the shares of another bank, be also 
submitted foi the prior approval ot the Government 
before? they are earned out. 

“ As general principles to be acted upon at 
present by the Government at its discretion, we 
would suggest that a scheme lor amalgamating or 
absorbing a small local bank, or any scheme of 
amalgamation designed to secure important new 
tac ilities for Iho public or a really considerable and 
material extension of area or splieie oi activity for 
the largci of the- two banks aflec ted, should normally 
be considered favourably, but that if an amalgama¬ 
tion scheme involves an appreciable overlap of area 
without securing such advantages, or would result 
in undue predominance on the* part of the largci 
bank, it should be refused Consideration should 
also, in our opnyon, be given to the undesirability 
of permitting an unusual aggiegation of deposits 
without fully adequate capital and irseives* 

“ It only remains to make a suggestion as to 
which Government department 01 # departments 
should be c barged vvith,thc responsibility of approv¬ 
ing or elisappiovmg amalgamation schemes, etc , 
under our pioposal above On the' whole*, we think 
that the approval both ot the Tieasury and of the 
Boaicl ot iiade should be obtained and that 
legislation should be passed tcquirmg the two 
departments to set up a spec fill Statutory Committee 
to advise them, the members of which should be 
nominated by the departments from time to time, 
for such period as may seem desirable', and should 
consist ot one commeuial representative and one 
financial representative, with povvei to appoint^ 
an arbitrator, should they disagtee " 

BANK BILL.— A bill of exc hange which is issued 
or accented by a bank. 

BANK BOOK. —This is the name which is often 
applied to the pass book issued by a banker to his 
c nstomer. 

BANK BOOKS IN EVIDENCE.- It very fre¬ 
quently happens that m the progress of a case in 
a court of law, especially when commercial matters 
are being dealt with, the entries contained m a 
banker’s books become very material. • The pass 
book is certainly a copy of the ledger, so far as any 
particular account is concerned, byt it is to be 
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remembered that by the law of evidence a copy 
of any document is not generally adihissible, if the 
original document is in existence. The production 
of any of the books of a bank in court might lead 
to sqjious inconvenience to the bank itself, especially 
tf it contained a large number of accounts, and if 
the case ran on for any lengthy period. Yet, until 
the passing of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 
1879, a banker was compelled, if served with a 
subpoena duces tecum (see Subpoena), to produce 
any book requited in court. It was to prevent this 
inconvenience of the production of the bank books 
that the Act just named was passed, and the 
following Sections are of importance— 

“ 3. Subject to the provisions of this Act, a 
copy of any entry in a banker's book shall in all 
legal proceedings be received as primd fane 
evidence of such entry, and of the matters, 
transactions, and accounts therein iccordcd. 

"4 A copy of an entry in a banker’s book shall 
not be leceived in evidence undci this Act unless 
it be fust proved that the book was at the time 
of the making of the entry one of the ordinary 
books of the bank, and that the »mtry was made 
in the usual and ordinary course of business, and 
that the book is in the custody or control of the 
bank. 

"Such proof may be given by a paitner or 
offj,cei of the bank, and may be given oiahy ot 
by an affidavit sworn before any Commissionei 
or person authorised to take affidavits 

“5. A ropy of an entiy m a banket's book 
-shall not be received in evidence under this Art 
unless it be further proved that the ropy lias 
been examined with the original entry and is 
conect 

"Such proof shall be given bv some prison 
who has examined the ropy with the orginal 
entry, and may be given either oially or by an 
affidavit sworn before any Commissionei ot 
pei son authorised to take affidavits 

“8 A banker or ollircr of a bank shall not, in 
any legal pioceedmg to which tly* bank is not a 
patty, be compellable to piodurc any banket's 
book'' the contents of whu h can be proved under 
this A<t, oi to appear as a witness to piovc the 
mattcis, transactions, and accounts theiein 
molded, unless by ordered a judge made for 
special cause. 

“ 7. On the application of any party to a legal 
proceeding, a comt or judge may otder that sut h 
paity be at liberty to inspect and take copies of 
any entries in a banket's book foi any of the 
purposes of suth prr . .ceilings. An order under 
this Section may be made either with or without 
summoning the bank or any other paity, and 
shall be served on the bank thiee clear days 
before the same is to be obeyed, unless the tourt 
or judge otherwise directs. 

* “8. The costs of any application to a comt or 

judge under or for the purposes of this Ait, and 
the costs of anything done or to be dune under 
an order of a court or judge made under or for 
the purposes of this Act. shall be in the disc retion 
of the court or judge, who may order the same 
or any part thereof to be paid to any party by 
the bank, where the same have been occasioned 
by any default or delay on the part of the bank. 
Any such order against a bank may be enforced 
as if the tyuik was a party to the proceeding. 

“9. In this Act the expressions ‘toank ’ and 
' banker * mean any person, persons, partnership, 


or company carrying on the business of bankers, 
and having duly made a return to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and also any savings 
bank certified under the Acts relating to saving 
hanks, and also any Post Office Savings Bank. 

"10 . . . Expressions in this Act relating to 
' bankers’ books' include ledgers, day books, 
cash books, account books, and all other books 
used in the ordinary business of the bank. 

"11. Sunday, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
and any bank holiday shall be excluded from the 
computation of time under this Act." 

By the Revenue At t, 1882, Sect. 11, the expres¬ 
sions " bank " anti " bankets " m the Bankers' 
IBooks Evident e Act, 1879, shall include any com¬ 
pany carrying on the business of bankers, to which 
the provisions of the Companies Acts apply and 
who have duly furnished to the Registiar of Joint 
Stot k Companies the specified list anti summary 
with a list of the plates wheit* thcii business is 
carried on. 

Although bankets' books and duly t citified copies 
of entiles theiein ate admissible in evidence, neither 
the entries in the books not those in the copies arc 
t onrlusive as to the tonectncss of the same. 

RANK CHARTER ACT.— This is an Act, which 
was passed in 1844 (7 and 8 Viet c. 32), in ortlcr to 
regulate the issue of bank notes and to give to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
certain pnvileges for a limited peuod. The Act still 
regulates the note issues m England. Its mam pro¬ 
visions are : 1 lie Bank of England was to be 

divided into two departments, tin* issue depart¬ 
ment and the banking depailment. the directors 
wcie to tiansfet to the issue depailment securities 
to the extent of £14,000,000, of which the debt due 
by the public was to be a pail, and also so much 
of the gold com, gold and silvei bullion as should 
not be re<iHired for the banking department, in 
exchange lor bank notes After the passing of the 
Act theie were to be no new banks of issue in any 
part of the United Kingdom , and, if a banker 
ceased to issue Ins own notes, the Bank of England 
was empowered to m< rease its note issue against 
public sec unties by two-thnds of the amount of 
such issue withdrawn fiom me illation A bank 
issuing notes on May 8th, 1844, was allowed to con¬ 
tinue to issue to an aveiage amount as ascertained 
by the average amount of the bank’s notes in 
circulation for twelve weeks piocodmg Apnl 27th 
Issuing banks were; to reticle! accounts to the 
Commissioneis of Inland Revenue. 

Previous to the passing of this Ad, bankers 
issued notes without icstnc turns, and it was antici¬ 
pated that the restrictions imposed by the Act 
would have a beneficial effect in preventing the evils 
from which the country had suffered through an 
unrestric ted issue l lie working of the Ac t was soon 
tested In 1847 a severe t nsis ou urred, but the Act 
did not fulfil what had been expected, and in order 
to save the situation the- Government had to inter¬ 
vene and authoiisc the Bank to issue notes in excess 
of the amount as fixed by the Act. I his is called 
the " Suspension of the Bank Act," and it was suc¬ 
cessful in restoring confident e In November, 1857, 
another crisis otcuired, and again the Government 
gave pci mission to the Bank to exceed its authorised 
issue, with the same result as on the pievious occa¬ 
sion. In May, 1888, the Act was suspended for the 
third time, and, as before, the tiouble soon passed 
away. In each case the "icstricttve theory," as 
contained in tjie Act, entirely failed, and the free 
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issue of notes, the “ expansive theory," saved the 
country. H. D. Macleoa says the expansive theory 
" was the only means of saving the Bank itself as 
well as every other bank from stopping payment. 
Thus we sec the entire failure of Peers expectations 
(that is, the restrictive theory in the Bank Charter 
Act), tie took away the power of unlimited issues 
from the Bank, and imposed a rigorous numerical 
limit on its powers of issue, under the hope that he 
had prevented the recurrence of panics. But the 
panics recurred with precisely the same regularity 
as liefore ; and, therefore, in this sense, the Act has 
failed ; and when monetary crises do occur, it is 
decisively proved that it is wholly incompetent to 
deal with them." 

When the Great War broke out on August 4th, 
1914, the Treasury was empowered to suspend 
the Act once again, and the Government issued a 
paper currency of f\ and 10s. notes, which were 
declared to be legal tender (q v ) for any amount. 
(See Moratorium ) In point of fact the Bank 
Charter Act was not suspended, although there 
is a general impression that it was. 

Acts of a similar character relating to Scotland 
and Ireland were passed in 1845 (See Bank Notes ) 
BANKER AND CUSTOMER. —The ordinary 
relationship between a banker and a customer is 
that of debtor and creditor. When a customer 
pays in money to the credit of his account, the 
banker becomes the debtor and the customer the 
creditor, but when the banker makes a loan to a 
customer the position is reversed, as the customer 
is then the debtor and the banker the creditor. 
The money which a banker receives from a 
customer is at the free disposal of the banker ; 
he may preserve it in his till, invest it in some 
security, or lend it out to another customer ; but 
the customer retains the right to demand back a 
similar amount, or to draw cheques upon the 
banker up to that sum, the cheques being payable 
either to the customer himself or to some other 
person. The customer may also accept bills and 
arrange with the banker that they may be charged 
to his account at maturity, or he may, in ceitain 
cases, make arrangements for the banker to accept 
bills on his behalf. In order to constitute a person 
a customer, there must be some sort of account, 
either «a deposit or a current account, or some 
similar relationship between the banker and the 
person. 

When money has lain dormant with a banker 
for six years, the Statute of Limitations no doubt 
applies, as in the ordinary case of debtor and 
creditor, but a banker never takes advantage of 
the statute, and is always ready to repay the 
money upon the demand of the customer or his 
legal representati\ os (See Statute of Limitations, 
Unclaimed Balances ) 

If a customei leaves with his banker a parcel of 
securities for safe custody, the banker’s position is 
that of a bailee, and his liability depends, to a 
certain extent, upon whether he undertakes the 
duty gratuitously or for reward. Where the banker 
takes charge of his customer's articles without 
reward, he is only responsible for the giosscst 
negligence. If he uses as much care in the custody 
of the articles entrusted to him as he would use 
with regard to his own property, no liability rests 
upon him if a loss occurs. If he is, however, a 
bailee for reward, he is responsible for negligence 
iq the same manner as an ordinary barlee. (See 
Bailee.) 


The difference between a banker as a debtor 
to his customer and as a bailee may be illustrated 
as follows : If John Brown pays in £20 to the credit 
ot his account, the banker becomes Brown's debtor 
and is liable to repay to Brown £20 on den^and ; 
but until the demand is made, the banker can do 
what he likes with the money, and the £20 which 
is ultimately repaid to Brown is not, of course, the 
same coins as were originally handed by Brown to 
the banker ; but if Brown gives to the banker a 
sealed bag containing, say, coins to the value of £20 
and leaves it for safe custody, the banker becomes 
a bailee and must take cate of the bag, as entrusted 
to him, and return it, with the contents untouched, 
to the customer when required. (See Safe Custody.) 

The position between banker and customer may 
also be that of mortgagee and mortgagor, as where 
a customer grants a mortgage, for a fixed amount, 
to the banker. In such a case the banker can 
charge simple interest only upon the loan account. 
(See Interest.) 

A banker and his staff are bound to secrecy 
regarding the business and accounts of the cus¬ 
tomers, but a* banker may, in certain cases, be 
compelled to give evidence in a court of law, and 
he may also be required to give a copy of entries 
in the books of the bank. (Sec Bank Books in 
Evidence ) 

As to a banker's position when he is requested 
by another banker to supply an opinion as to the 
status or sufficiency of a customer, see Banker's 
Opinion 

A bank which is so empowered by its memorandum 
of association may act in the capacity of sole 
executor under a will, or as trustee under a will or 
settlement, or as custodian trustee (Sec Custodian 
Trustee.) 

BANKER AS BAILEE. — (See Banking 
Account) 

BANKERS’ ADVANCES. — (See Advances, 
Bankers* ) * 

BANKERS’ CHEQUES. — These are cheques 
which are issued by one banker upon another, as 
an easy means for the transmission of money 
BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE. -(See Clearing 
House.) 

BANKER’S DISCOUNT. —(See Demount ) 

BANKER’S LIEN.jHSce Banking Account) 

BANKER’S OPINION.— When a banker gives an 
opinion, in answer to a confidential inquiry, regard¬ 
ing the financial position of a customer, he .should 
exercise the greatest care, for if he says too little 
he may injure his customer in the mind of the 
person on whose behalf tfle inquiry is made, and 
if he says too much he may mislead the inquirer. 

A mere verbal opinion does not render a banker 
liable to an action for damages In order to create 
liability for a wilfully inaccurate or misleading 
opinion, the representation must be in writing, and 
be signed by the person making it, and it is the 
actual person who signs it who is liable. If a bank 
manager gives a false opinion in writing, he is 
personally responsible and not the banking company 
of which he is an official. 

Where a bank manager had given a banker’s 
opinion and an action was brought for damages for 
misrepresentation, Mr. Justice Ridley, in address¬ 
ing the jury, said : " I have to tell you that it will 
not do for you to find that it was an inaccurate 
description^ of the state of things with regard to 
Messrs. G.; it must be inaccurate to the knowledge 
of the person who made it. Though with some 
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qualification that would be a true statement, I 
tmnk I will just give the definition which is usually 
accepted as the one which i9 to guide a jury in 
suclj cases. ' In order that the statement should be 
fraudulent,' which is necessary to prove in this 
■case if the plaintiff is to recover, ' it must lie made 
knowing it not to be true, or without belief that 
it is true, or it must have been made recklessly or 
carelessly as to whether it was true or false.* " 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff. The 
defendant appealed, and the Court of Appeal 
reversed the judgment. The Master of the Rolls 
said : " He wished emphatically to repudiate the 
suggestion that, when a banker was asked for a 
reference of this kind, it was any part of his duty 
to make inquiries outside as to the solvency or 
otherwise of the pet son asked about, or to do any¬ 
thing more than answer the question put to him 
honestly from what he knew from the books and 
accounts before him. To hold otherwise would be 
a very dangerous thing to do, and wotild put an 
end to a very wholesome and useful practice and 
long established custom which vas now largely 
followed by bankers." Lord Justice Farwell said : 
41 I thought everyone knew that these inquiries 
between bankers were well understood, were 
familiar, and that nobody supposed that one bank i 
could ask another to go and hunt about and make 
inquiries. If inquiries are to be made, let the 
inquiring bank make them. What he asks from 
the bank from which he makes the inquiry is know¬ 
ledge to be found in their books as to the state of 
the man or the account about whom he is inquiring ; 
and it is dc>Qc, not from any question of duty or 
any consideration, except that mutual courtesy and 
hope of a quid pro quo, to which Lord Bramwell 
refers." 

By Section 6 of 9 Geo IV, c. 14 (called Lord 
Tenterden's Act) : " No action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any person upon or by reason 
•of any representation or assurance made or given 
concerning or relating to the chatactcr, conduct, 
credit, ability, trade, or dealings bf any other per¬ 
son, tc the intent or purpose that such other per¬ 
son may obtain credit, money, or goods upon, 
unless such representation or assurance be maoie in 
writing, signed by the party to be charged theicwith ” 

As bankers' opinions arc Visually given with care 
and caution, it follows that the bankers to whom 
they are addressed should accept them in a similar 
spirit of caution. 

Details of a customer’s account should not be 
communicated to an* one unless by the request of 
the customer. 

It is a common practice for a banker to give 
advice to his » ustomers as to investments. The 
exact extent of the duty which is imposed upon a* 
banker under sudi urcunjstances is not quite 
‘accurately settled m law. But from the case of 
Banbury v. Bank of Montreal, 1918, App. Cas 626, 
it is clear that a bank manager has* no general 
authority to bind the banker by the advice given, 
nor any special authority to bind him as regards 
a particular investment. 

BANK HOLIDAYS.—Certain days upon which 
the banks of the United Kingdom arc closed. In 
England and Ireland the following days arc appointed 
as bank holidays, under Lubbock’s Act, 1871—Sun¬ 
days, Gogd Friday, and Christmas having always 
been such—Easter Monday, Whit-Moiday, the first 
Monday in August, and the 26th December. If the 
last-named cTay falls upon a Sunday, the 27th 


December is-a bank holiday. Ireland has a special 
bank holiday in addition, St. Patrick's Day, the 
17th March. If the 17th March is a Sunday, the 
18th March is the bank holiday- In Scotland, the 
following days are statutory bank holidays, via., 
New Year’s Day. Good Friday, the first Monday in 
May, the first Monday in August, and Christmas 
Day. If New Year's Day or Christmas Day falls 
upon a Sunday, the day following in each case is 
kept as a bank holiday. By the Act referred to, 
any day is a bank holiday which is made such by 
Royal proclamation. There are no bank holidays 
corresponding to our own on the Continent, but 
certain days arc generally kept as public holidays, 
and business is more or less suspended on them. 

As to the date upon which bills of exchange are 
payable when bank holidays intervene, see Days 
of Grace. 

BANK HOURS.—The hours during which banks 
are open to do business with the public do not vary 
very much The bankers in any one town generally 
agree to act together as to the hours when the 
doors will be opened and closed. From 9 or 10 a m. 
till 3 or 4 p.m are the hours which are usually con¬ 
sidered sufficient, although in some market towns 
the banks continue open for an extra hour upon 
market days. In very small towns or in villages, 
the houis may be much shorter, and arc regulated 
according to the amount of business to be done. 
Sub-bianohes arc, in some cases, open only for two 
or three hours once a week, as may be found 
necessary. 

During the Gieat War there was a shortening 
of bank hours, and the banks in London, which 
had formerly remained open till 4 p.m , < losed daily 
at 3 p in 

On the oicasion of local holidays, bankers may 
agree to be open for only, say, an hour, or they 
may agree to (lose altogether, and in such cases 
due notice of the holiday must be exhibited in the 
bank for some time previously. When a banker 
closes upon a local holiday he must arrange for 
bills falling due to be attended to and also see if 
theie is anything urgent in the remittances and 
correspondent c. 

Most banks have one half-day holiday in the 
week and < lose at either 12 or 1 ok lot It. In London, 
the early closing day is Saturday, and a# present 
the hour is mid-dav (See After Hours ) 

BANKING ACCOUNT.—The following article is 
a summary of the punupal matters connected with 
the regulation of ordinary tiansaitions between a 
banker and Ins mstoruci 

Opening an Account. When a person is desirous 
of opening an account with a bank, he must, gener¬ 
ally speaking, make a pcisonal application at the 
particular bank or at the special blanch of a bank 
with which he wishes to deal. He will then be 
informed of the conditions under which he will be 
accepted as a customer. '1 hese conditions vary 
with different banks Some banks will require a 
minimum balance to be kept, in order that a current 
account may be maintained , but no general rule 
can be laid down Hath bank has its own special 
regulations. In almost all cases, however, a banker 
will require a refeieiue from one of his customers, 
or from some other poison of known standing. 

If the reference is satisfactory, the prospective 
t ustomer must pay into the bank a < ertain amount 
of money at once, either in cash or by cheque, and 
as soon as the latter has been cleared he wiU be 
supplied wifli a pass book (, qv ), a paying-in book 
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(q v), and a cheque book (qv). If the account 
is opened by cheque, the banker will generally 
refuse to accept a cheque payable to order, and 
require it to be to bearer. This is to avoid any 
difficulty arising from a forged indorsement ^See 
Forgery, Indorsements.) The cheque book 
contains a certain number of cheques and these 
are payable to “ bearer," or to " order," aecoidmg 
as the customer desires. Sometimes, also, the 
cheques will be issued already crossed, (bee 
Crossed Cheques ) Unless it is desired to have 
the last-named in oulei to save time, it is not 
advisable to have a cheque book of this kind, 
although it is quite common for people to use them, 
and whenever cash is required to erase the Mossing 
and to write " I'ay cash " of course taking care to 
initial the same. This prat tice of erasure is not 
always appioved by bankets 

Current and Deposit Accounts. 'I he letter oi 
application as to opening an account, unless the 
whole affair is earned out veibally, should also 
state whether a “ Current Account " or a " Deposit 
Account" is to be opened lhe former is the 
ordinary form of account in daily use by business 
men into which payments arc imjde and upon 
which cheques are drawn ; the latter is generally 
used for temporary investments, and is only 
occasionally drawn upon 

As a rule, bankeis make no charge for keeping 
a current account, un ess. indeed, the balance 
maintained is not sufficient to cover expenses ; but 
even then the charge is very small. On the other 
hand, no interest is allowed, though an exception has 
been made in the past by ceitain banks, wlmh have 
credited a small interest upon the minimum monthly 
balance. Ret cut experience has not induced banks 
to favour this species of dealing. In the country, 
though not in London, some banks allow mteicst, 
but also make a charge lor all business done. Owing 
to the lack of uniformity in practice, the special 
methods of any particular bank must be inquired 
into by a prospective t ustomcr. 

In the case of a "Deposit Actount," amounts 
paid in are generally left for a definite stated 
period, and money can only be withdrawn by 
giving a stipulated notice. Interest is allowed 
on such sums at something less than the bank 
rate {q t») (See Deposit Account ) 

Paying Money In. Whenever money is paid into 
a bank, an entry should be made of the amounts, 
under proper headings, in the paying-in book, or on 
the paying-in slip (qv.), and taken to the bank with 
the cash, notes, or cheques The counterfoil of the 
paying-in slip should be also carefully filled in An 
acknowledgment is given by signing or stamping 
the counterfoil of the slip, and the original is kept 
by the banker. 

Withdrawal of Money, llus is effected by means 
of cheques. The natuic of these documents is dealt 
with under Chequls 

The Pass Book. This is a book whuh is always 
supplied by the banker, and in it aie entered from 
time to time a list of all the sums paid in, cheques 
drawn, value of cheque books, commissions paid, 
etc. This list should be carefully examined at 
frequent intervals, at least once a month, and any 
mistakes or omissions pointed out to the bank as 
soon as possible. (See Pass Book.) 

A newly-married woman who has a bank account 
in her maiden name should, on inai riagc.wsend in 
her' pass book to be made up, with instructions as 


to change of her name and address and a specimen, 
of her new signature. Some bankers also require 
production of the marriage certificate. 

On the death of a customer, the pass book should 
be sent in with a notification of the date of cfeath. 
Cheques presented after the customer’s death has 
been notified will not be paid by the banker, no¬ 
matter when dtawn, but will be returned by the 
bank marked " Drawer deceased." 

Clearings and Commissions. When a cheque is 
paid into the bank, and the banker is requited to 
collet t it, or to deal it—and this is the only way in 
which a crossed cheque can be paid—a certain 
period must elapse befote the banker will credit 
the customer with the amount, lie must do this 
for his own protection. Foi, although a banker is 
piot.eeted who pays a cheque, m the ordinal y course 
of business, heating a foigcd indorsement, he can¬ 
not deal with it, or allow credit for it, and then 
claim the same protection, except in so far as he 
comes within the protection of the Bills of Ex< hange 
(Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906. 'lhe time required to- 
clear a London*cheque is one day. Four days are 
necessary m the case of a country cheque, whilst five 
arc needed if the cheque is drawn upon a Scotch oi 
upon an Irish bank lhe time taken to clear a 
* cheque vanes with different banks, and a customer 
may probably hear much eailier than after one, 
foul, or five days if the cheque has been dishonoured. 
Sometimes a banket is specially instructed to effect 
a clearance by sending to the paying bank at once, 
instead of waiting until the cheque lias passed* 
through the clearing house 

Foi the collection of Scotc h and lush cheques a 
commission is charged as follows— 

When the amount does not exc eed— 


£ s ■ (l - 
33 6 8 
vSO' 0 0 

66 13 4 
83 6* 8 

100 0 0 


5 d. 
0 6 
0 9 
1 0 
1 3 


and so on. 

Discounting. A banket will always discount bills 
and promissory notes at the oidmaiy laics if they 
are signed by pet sons of known standing The usual* 
course is to submit the bills or notes to the bank 
manager with a request to him to disc ount them 

Banker and Customer, 'lhe lelationslup of a 
banker to his customer is tjiat of a debtor to his 
creditor, and to this is added the obligation of the 
banker to repay the' debt of the customer in such* 
parts as it is called for by the customer. The banker 
is in no respects a ti ustee for the customer in respect 
of the moneys paid into the bank, otherwise he 
would be responsible to the customer and would* 
have to account for all profits made by him in the 
use of the' iTKiney deposited. 

The Statute of Limitations applies to the debt 
between a banker and his customer, as well as to¬ 
other debts If, therefore, money is deposited in a 
bank and lies there for six ycais without being 
operated upon, eg., by payment of the principal 
or the allowance of interest by the banker, the 
money becomes the absolute property of the 
banker at the end of the six years. It is the practice 
of bankers, Ipwever, when funds are lyin^ at their 
banks which are legally their own money, not to 
inquire for claimants to the same, but at the same 
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time not to insist on their legal rights under the 
Statute of Limitations against claimants who make 
good their claims. An effort has been made on more 
than one occasion to obtain the unclaimed balances 
held by bankers for the benelit of the State. 

There is an implied contract between the parties 
that the banker will honour the cheques of his 
customer as long as there is a balance in his favour , 
and that he will also honour them to the extent of 
any overdraft which may have been agreed upon. 
A banker who fails to honour his customer’s cheques 
under the above conditions is liable to an action for 
damages, But a banker is not bound to pay part 
of a cheque. '1 hus, if the balance of the customei 
is £49, and a cheque is drawn bv him lor (5 1 ), tlu* 
banker should refuse payment. Part of the amount 
of a cheque is dearly not sulh lent to meet it 

A banker may not disclose the state of a customei's 
account without justifiable cause I here can be 
little doubt, however, that this is improperly or 
irregularly done on various occasions What cause 
is justifiable will depend upon the cucifinstanc.es of 
each particulai case , but the knowledge of a bankei 
is not privileged, and he may be (ompelled to give 
evidence of his knowledge in a <ouit of law. Also 
the entries in the books of the bank may be called 
for, though in order to pi event the incon\enicmc 
arising fiom the actual pioduction of the books, 
certified copies of the enti les may be put in evidence, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Bankei s' 
Books Evidence A( t, 1879 (Sec* Bank Books 
in Evidi nc h.) 

The service of a garnishee order niM (</ v ) upon a 
banker, based upon a judgment obtained against a 
customer, ties up the whole of the current account 
of the customer at the date of the service of the 
order. It is immaterial that the balance ot the 
customer is greatly in excess of the amount of the 
judgment debt 1 he account cannot be operated 
upon even by cheques which have been issued 
before the service of the older 

Plate and othei valuables aie liequently deposited 
with a banker bv customeis for*safc custody . so 
also aie title-deeds, certificates of shaies, and bonds 
payable to bearer with coupons attached, which 
coupons aie cut off after they have become due and 
payment i*c obtained by the banker Where no 
charge is made for kcepmg^suc h things, the bankei 
is a gratuitous bailee, and is not icsponsible loi the 
loss of the goods, even though they are stolen by 
one of his servants, unless lie* has knowingly hired 
or kept a dishonest servant If, on the contiaiy, a 
commission is charged, the banker is a bailee for 
reward, and he is then liable for negligence like any 
other bailee. 11ns deposit of valuables for safe 
custody is not always favoured by bankers, and 
the terms of the bailment should be accurately 
ascertained by the customer before the deposit is 
made. In France, bankers always make a specific 
charge for taking care of securities or valuables. 
In America, bankers decline to take charge of 
articles for safe custody, but they have a system 
of letting lockers in the safe deposit depaitment to 
customers, at a rent, thus throwing the responsi¬ 
bility and labour of cutting off coupons, etc , upon 
the customers 

A banker has a lien (n v.) upon all securities of 
his customer which come into his possession in the 
ordinary course of the performance of his duties as 
a banker; but the lien does not extend to plate 
and other valuables deposited for security, nor to 
such things .as Exchequer bills, upon which the 


banker is to receive interest and to exchange them 
for new bills* The custody of goods and the receipt ot 
such payments arc not the ordinary duties of a 
banker. 

•The duty and authority of a banker to pay a 
cheque drawn bv his customer arc deteimmou by— 

(«) Countermand of payment. 

(b) Notice of the customer's death. 

(i) Notice of an available act of bankruptcy. 

With legaul to (&), howevei, the death of one 
member ol a paitnerslup firm docs not determine 
the authority of the othei members of the firm to 
diaw cheques nor that of the banker to honour 
the same. 

1 he ledger ol the bank is the lecord of the 
customer’s transactions with the bank, and the pass 
book purports to be nothing more than a copy of 
the ledger It is the duty of the customei, as has 
been stated, to see that the entues are correct, and, 
if uk direct, to have them put light at once. If a 
( uslomer, however, idles upon the credit entlies in 
his pass book and theieupon alteis his position, the 
bankei must bear the loss which arises through his 
own eirors 

If a bankei pays a cheque fot an amount greater 
than that which his customei has lying as a balance 
at the bank, the banker cannot ircover the sum so 
paid from the payee, but the customei is liable to 
make up the deficiency to the bankei. 

II a banker is authorised to pay subscriptions, 
insui ant e premiums, or any other periodical pay¬ 
ments, and neglects to do so, he is liable in damages 
to his customei for any loss sustained. 

If a banker misappiojmates any deposits of a 
customei, he may be indicted under the Larceny 
Acts. 

BANKING rOMPAMKS.-Tho.sr aie governed 
by vainnis mles ol law not applicable, to ordinaly 
companies. Such mles aie nowheit codified, but 
aie scatteicd in vanous Acts In the fiist place,* 
.my association of moie than ten poisons formed 
to t.ury on banking must be legisteied as a limited 
company undei the- ('ompames Acts, 1908 to 
1917, whereas any othe r business may be earned 
on by a pnvate assoc ml ion of not moie Ilian twenty 
persons 11ns mle applies only to modem banks, 
some old banks which weie in i xistenc e before 1802 
having a coipoiate life under pnoi Acts, ihese 
exceptions arc 1 imimjioitnnt, and continually 
diminishing, for many such companies, from time 
to time, elect to become registered as limited com¬ 
panies under the Companies Acts In such a case, 
the formalities ptesttilled must he complied with, 
the most important being to the effect that such a 
company shall, at least thirty days before registCl¬ 
ing, give notice of its intention so to register to 
every person who has a banking account witli the 
company, either by delivering the notice to him, 
or by posting it to Ins last known address. If the 
notice is not given, the.* certificate* of legist rat ion 
has no effect as against the customei affected. 

I his defect may, however, he cured by giving 
the customer* notice at any subsequent time. 
Banking c ompames, when registered under the 
Acts, aie undei vanous special liabilities. They are 
bound to publish twice yearly a statement showing 
their exact financial position, and to post it in a 
conspicuous place in the head office and every 
branch. I hey ai e governed by provisions as to 
inspect'on and audit and signature of balance 
sheets, slightly different bom those governing 
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ordinary limited companies ; and banks of issue 
(that is, banks which issue notes) are governed 
by a special section affecting the liability of share¬ 
holders. This section (251) provides that a bank 
of issue shall not bj entitled to limited liability 
in respect of its notes, and may so state on its 
notes, lo prevent any attempt on the part of the 
shareholders to pay the noteholders in preference 
to ordinary creditors, it is provided that, if the 
general assets will not satisfy noteholders and 
general creditors, then the members, after paying 
the remaining demands of the noteholders, shall 
be liable to make good to the general creditors 
an amount equal to that received by the note¬ 
holders out of the general assets. Bank shares arc 
also subject to special provisions with regard to 
sale and transfer, for the Sale and Purchase of 
Bank Shares Art, 1867 (often called “ LecmanS 
Act "), provides that all contracts for sale of bank 
shares are to be void unless they specify the shares 
by their numb *rs on the register or the books of 
the company. If they have no registered numbers, 
they must be distinguished by the name of the person 
in whos'i name they stand , and it they are not 
distinguished in one of th se ways, the contract 
is void. This Act was until recently disregarded 
on the London Stock Exchange, and any member 
of the Stock Exchange who tried to avail himself 
of it was penalised by the c omuiittee. Sm h a c ustom 
has been held to be unreasonable and illegal, and 
bankers can, therefore, onlv enforce it against 
such of the customeis as can be pioved to bo 
actually aware of it. 

BANK NOTES.—Bank notes are promissory 
notes issued by a bank and payable to bearer on 
demand. Unlike promissory notes, they may be 
re-issued after payment But this is not the 
practice of the Bank of England. Their notes arc 
never re-issued, but after payment in they aie 
cancelled, kept in safe custody for live years, and 
* then destroyed. In the ordinary way, bank notes 
are really in the position of money, and in the 
general dealings of commerce they are treated as 
cash. Their great value in commercial transactions 
has been the relief to bankeis and individuals in 
the transfer of large sums of money without the 
necessity of using actual coins 

Notes may not be issued in England for a less 
sum than* £5, but in Scotland and Ireland they may 
be issued for £\ and upwards. Notes for less than 
£5 were prohibited in England after April 5th, 
1829. Soon alter the outbreak ot the Great War 
in 1914 the Treasury were empowered by the 
Government to issue notes for £\ and 10s., which 
became part of the currency and were the legal 
tender ot the day 

The origin of bank notes in England is to be 
found in the receipts which goldsmiths gave for 
money left with them for safe keeping At first, 
they were special promises with regard to some 
particular money in their possession, but after¬ 
wards they became general promises to deliver a 
sum of money on demand 

A country bank which is authorised to issue its 
own notes must take out a licence for each place 
where its notes are issued. A countty banker 
usually issues his own notes again and again until 
they become so soiied as to be unfit for further 
circulation, when he withdraws the worn ones and 
issues others in their place 

The duty upon bank notes, as imposed,by the 
Stamp Act, 1891, is— 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Bank Note — 





For money not exceeding £1 


. . 0 

0 

5 

Exceeding £1 and not exceeding £2 

. . 0 

0 

10 

£2 .. 

£5 

.. 0 

i 

3 

£5 

£io 

.. 0 

1 

9 

£10 „ 

£20 

. . 0 

2 

0 

„ £20 „ 

£30 

. . 0 

3 

0 

/30 

£50 

.. 0 

5 

0 

£50 „ 

£100 

.. 0 

8 

6 


And see Sections 29, 30, and 31 as follows— 


“ 29. For the purposes of this Act the expres¬ 
sion ‘ banker ' means any person carrying on the 
business of banking in tiie United Kingdom, and 
the expression ‘ Bank note ' includes— 

“ (a) Any bill of hangc or promissory note 
issued by any banker, other than the Bank of 
England, for the payment of money not exceed¬ 
ing one hundred pounds to the bearer on 
demand ; and 

“ (ft)* Any bill of exchange or promissory note 
so issued which entitles or is intended to entitle 
the bearer $r holder thereof, without indorse¬ 
ment or without any further or other indorse¬ 
ment than may be thereon at the time of the 
issuing thereof, to the payment of money not 
exceeding one hundred pounds on demand, 
whether the same be so expressed or not and 
in whatever form, and by whomsoever the bill 
or note is drawn or made. 

“ 30. A bank note issued duly stamped, or 
issued unstamped by a banker duly licensed or 
otherwise authorised to issue unstamped bank 
notes, may be from time to time re-issued with¬ 
out being liable to any stamp duty by reason of 
the re-issuing 

“31. (1) If any banker, not being duly 
licensed or otherwise authorised to issue un¬ 
stamped bank notes, issues or permits to be 
issued, any bank note not being duly stamped, 
he shall incur a line of fifty pounds. 

“ (2) If any‘person receives or takes in pay¬ 
ment or as a secuuty any bank notc v issued 
unstamped contrary to law, knowing the same 
to have been so issued, he shall incur a fine of 
twenty pounds ” 

By 9 Geo. IV, c. 2.T, See 7, bankers who are 
licensed to issue unstamped notes or bills shall pay— 

“ As a composition for the duties which would 
otherwise have been payable for such promissory 
notes and bills of exchange issued or in circula¬ 
tion during such half-ycaf, the sum of 3s. 6d. 
for every £'100, and also for the fractional part 
of £100, of the said average amount or value of 
such notes and bills in circulation." 

The Bank of England is a bank of issue (</!/.), 
and may issue notes m England and Wales. Th^r 
Bank is separated into two departments, the Issue 
Departmcnt^and the Banking Department. It has 
the right to issue bank notes up to £14,000,000 
against securities to that amount transferred to the 
issue department, and that amount may be 
increased by His Majesty in Council against further 
security to the extent of two-thirds of any banker's 
issue which has ceased (See Bank of England ) 
Notes may also be issued by the issue department 
against gold and silver bullion or gold coins, but the 
silver bullion* must not exceed one-fourth of the 
value of the *gohl com and bullion. 

Bank of England notes are legal tender ( q.v.) in 
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England and Wales for any sum above £5, except note which has been stolen and afterwards nego- 

by the Bank itself and its branches. They are not tiated, provided the holder has taken it in good 

legal tender in Scotland or Ireland, although they faith and given value for it. There is not much 

circulate with the utmost freedom. Country notes efficacy in the so-called “ stopping the payment " 

are ftot legal tender, and a country banker is not of bank notes. If notice is given to a bank that 

bound to accept his own notes, even in payment notes have been lost or stolen, it may be possible 

to himself. All Bank of England notes are pay- to trace the channels through which they have 

able in gold at the head office, but at a branch only passed since they were last in the possession of the 

those notes arc payable which were issued by that rightful owner, but a bond fide holder is in no way 

branch. -Before giving cash for a note, it is cus- prejudiced or liable to restore them, 

tomary for the Bank to request the person pre- Bank notes are often cut into halves and remitted 

senting it to write his name and address upon the by post under different covers. This is done for the 

back. 'Hie Bank has no legal light to make this sake of safety in transmission. The halves must be 

request, and it is difficult to understand why it pasted together before being presented for payment, 

continues to do so. Some day. perhaps, the matter This mutilation docs not affect the negotiability of 

will be tested in a court of law. This would the notes, whereas a banker would refuse payment 

certainly have happened before now but for the of a cheque or a bill which had been torn in any way. 

fact that when a protest is made the Bank invariably BANK NOTES, CONVERTIBLE AND INCON- 
gives way VERTIBLE. —A bank note is a promissory note 

Bank of England notes may be signed by issued by a banker and payable on demand. The 

machinery instead of being written (16 Jk. 17 Viet. banker is a lender by profession—in more polite 

c. 2, Sect. 1). The Bank has the sole right to issue terms, he is a dealer in money—and, like other 

notes within the City of London or within three dealers, he likes to extend his operations beyond 

miles thereof, and the monopoly within a sixty-five his own means He wishe.s to lend, not his capital 

mile radius of London is only shared by those banks merely, but his credit; and he may do this by 

which enjoyed the right of issuing notes up to giving a promissory note to t!\e applicant for an 

the 6th May, 1844, and have not since lost their advance, who receives it as so much money, because 

privilege. Bank of England notes are not subjec t be knows that other people will willingly receive 

to any stamp duty. They arc issued for £5, ^ 10. it on the same footing. The note possesses the 

£20, £50, jHOO, /200, /500. and ^1,000 essential characteristic of money, in that it is 

Where notes of the Bank of England issued more universally acceptable. It is put Into circulation by 

than forty years ago, have not been presented for one who has credit with the public, and it, thcre- 

payment, the Bank of England is empowered by fore, passes in every respect as equivalent to coined 

the Bank Act, 1892, to write off the amount, or cash: custom, which has been crystallised into law, 

any proportion of it, of such notes from the total makes the tender of a Bank of England note a 

amount issued by the issue department, and the release of the debtor to the extent of the note. It 
Bank Charter Act, 1844, is to apply as it the thus differs from a bill, since the debtor who pays 

amount so written off had not been issued, provided by a bill is still liable unless the person on wnom 

that— it is drawn pays it when due. The issue of notes, 

“ (a) A return of the amount of notes so beyond the reserve he keeps, is a process by which 

written off shall be foithwith sent to the Treasury the banker obtains interest for what is the creation 

and laid by them before Parliament, and of something intangible—the faith placed in his 

“ {b) This Section shall not affect the liability solvency by the public at large. The banker pro¬ 
of tty* Bank to pay any note included m the miscs to pay the note when presented ; the oor- 

amount so written off, and if it is presented for rower promises to repay the note at some future 

payment the amount shall either be paid out of date. The note 19 the product of this mutual 

the bank note3, gold coin, or bullion in the bank- indebtedness , but because the banker possesses 

ing department, or, if ite is exchanged for gold public credit and the borrower only private credit, 

coin or bullion in the issue department, or for a the banker, unlike the borrower, is enabled to 

note issued from the issue department, a corre- charge interest for his loan. Unless some unlucky 

sponding amount of gold coin or bullion shall be events resulted in su< h a demand for payment of 

transferred from the banking department and the notes as the banker, owing to the inadequacy 

appropriated to the issue department " of the cash he held in re erve, could not meet, the 

A material part of a Bank of England note, and process of drawing interest for the use of the wider 

of all bank notes, is the number. If a note is lost or credit might proceed indefinitely Disastrous experi- 

stolen, the number often enables the loser who has ence in early banking days made it clear that a 

kept a record of it to trace the note. The fact of* sufficient basis of gold was necessary for the credit 
notes being numbered and, therefore, tiaceable, no structure. What this reserve, to cope with sudden 

iloubt often tends to prevent their being stolen, contingencies, must be varies in different circum- 

particularly if they are for the larger denominations. stances. Where the demand against liabilities. 

The numbers also are necessary to t 1 <* Bank in whether for issues or deposits, is steady and caicu- 

ordcr that a correct register may be kept of all lablc, the reserve may safely be less than where the 

notes issued, and the date of issue, and that, when demand fluctuates through causes which cannot be 

withdrawn from circulation, each note may be foreseen Thus, a country bank will, as a rule, 
written off in the register as haung been paid. keep a smaller reserve than a city bank, for the 

(See Bank of England ) business of the country is a well-worn routine, but 

Since bank notes are negotiable instruments, the that of the city is full of the most unexpected haji- 
fmder of a lost note is entitled to retain it against ponings. In the United States the National Banking 

the whole world, except the rightful owner, and Law recognises this fact, and requires the banks of 

anyone who takes such a note froift the finder the larger cities to keep a reserve of 25 per cent. 

bond fide and for value can retain it even against against ill liabilities. Banks in the rest of the 

the lawful owner. The same thing applies to a country neeck keep one of only 15 per cent. The 
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issue of notes in England has, however, become a 
very subordinate part of the bank's work. The 
gicat majority of banks have no issues ; in London, 
the Bank of England alone may possess one The 
notes of country joint stock and piivate banks, 
winch have not, whether by amalgamation or by 
the opening of a branch in London, resigned their 
right of issue, do not amount to one million ; and 
the Bank of England, with its issue of about thirty 
millions, may exercise no discretion as to the 
amount of the notes it puts into circulation. 
Rigorously bound by the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, and Orders in Council, of different dates, 
it may issue £\ 8,450,000 against securities 'lhcse 
notes, based on securities, are, like the issues of 
the country banks, true promissory notes ; but, 
except for this fixed sum, it simply gives out what 
are virtually warehouse receipts, certifying that in 
its vaults gold to the amount of five, ten, fifty pounds 
is deposited, and that this gold will be immediately 
available to any person who presents the certificate 
at the counter. These receipts are not coinages of 
bankers' credit, but only convenient forms of 
currency. It emphasises this fact that the notes, 
after presentation at the bank, are not again thrown 
into circulation, but are retired and after an 
interval destroyed. Thus, every note issued is a 
fresh certificate for a fresh deposit of gold. The 
proper analogy for such is not the promissory note 
but the warehouse bond, which is the evidence 
relied on for the possession of, say, a thousand 
bales of cotton in a definite warehouse. 

The curious and profitable system under which 
we draw from other countries millions of interest, 
is an application of the relation between the bank 
and its customer on an international scale. London, 
by its unique banking system, and by its readiness 
at all times to meet drafts upon it in gold, has 
become the banker of the world, and collects 
interest for tlje use of its credit from the farthest 
ends of the earth. We may say, in fact, that 
London borrows from the whole commercial world 
just what individual traders or countries boirow 
of it; but because London’s credit is universal, 
she can draw interest as the price of the exchange 
of her wide credit for the restricted credit of her 
customers. 

We have spoken, so far, of “ convertible " notes 
—of no'tes which, without difficulty and without 
question, can be turned into specie. “ Incon¬ 
vertible " paper, which forms the currency of certain 
countries which are economically in a backward 
state, may offer many interesting problems to 
theory. In practice, however, it causes a needless 
and irritating complication of trading relations 
In our countiy the lesson, that the standard of 
value should be liable as little as possible to 
fluctuation whether from accident or from design, 
has been thoroughly mastered. We had an effective 
object lesson dunng the Napoleonic Wars. 1110 
depreciation of the bank note, during the 
period of restriction from 1797 to 1819, at times 
reached almost 50 per cent. ; and none could 
be certain as to payments on contracts for any 
long period. ** Stability of standard "—really 
an instance of tautology—is of the greatest 
advantage to a settling medium ; and we 
may assume that* inconvertible paper, with its 
doubts and perplexities, disappeared from among 
us for ever when specie payments were resumed at 
the bank in 1819. The " suspension of l^he Bank 
Act," which has been authorised on tl»ree occasions 
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—though once only acted on—is simply the tem¬ 
porary power given to the’Bank to disregard the 
arbitrary limit for the issue of notes against securi¬ 
ties. The suspension does not affect the immediate 
payment of notes in gold. If a panic of disaffection 
towards the notes arose, there would, no doubt, be 
a danger that the immediate supply of gold would 
be insufficient to pay the notes presented. For the 
banker has to fulfil two apparently contradictory 
functions: he must be prepared for immediate 
payment of the funds entrusted to him ; he must 
also, to make his profit, employ those funds in 
ways which prevent their being at once available. 
But the reserve at the Bank appears ample for all 
occasions that can be easily conceived ; and against 
such an annihilation of credit as would destroy the 
value of a Bank of England note no precautions 
would be of avail. 

Since, however, our reserve at the Bank of 
England is liable to sudden and incalculable drains 
from the most diverse sources, many affirm that 
too small & reserve is maintained. Sir Felix Schuster 
affirmed, in 1904, to the Institute of Bankers that 
" the export oi a comparatively small amount of 
gold, say, $500,000, puts our whole money market 
in a tremor." If this is so, his deduction is 
irresistible: “ I think that the time has come 

when a conclusion will have to be arrived at, on 
whom the responsibility is to be laid for keeping 
the gold reserve in the country at an adequate 
level. I do not think we bankers ought to be 
called on alone to assume that responsibility ; but 
we should co-operate with the Bank of England 
towards that end." Some of the suggestions for 
sticngthemng the gold icscrve in the Bank of 
England, and so of broadening the basis on which 
our whole credit structure is built, are of far more 
than theoretical interest. Doubtless one or more 
will be adopted before some unlucky conjuncture 
of events gives cause for regret that the storm 
signs were neglected. 

One device is an issue of £\ Bank of England 
notes, gold against them being added to that 
already in the Issue Department In Scotland, 
£\ notes arc so much a pai t of the urculatftm, that 
their total amount is over twice that of the larger 
denominations. The notes are evidently a con¬ 
venient form of currer^y, and for ceitain purposes 
they are preferred to sovereigns. The English 
people would soon grow accustomed to their use 
The gold represented by the notes put into circula¬ 
tion would not be drawn from abroad : it would 
merely be abstracted from the pockets of the 
people, paper being put iilto its place. But it 
would, none the less, increase the store available 
to cope with the drain which is to be dreaded, and 
against which “ suspension of the Bank Act " is 
powerless—that caused by sudden and incalculable 
foreign demands. The Bank, signalling for gofii 
from abroad by rapid raising of its discount rate, 
would have^the more time to replemsh its denuded 
coffers. 

The preceding paragraph was written before 
the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. Soon 
after hostilities began there was an issue ’of 
£\ and 10s. Treasury notes, and gold was practically 
withdrawn fiom circulation. It is too early to 
prognosticate whether the new paper currency will 
be the normal one in time of peace, and the full 
effect of the*issue cannot be accurately gauged for 
some years. % 

BANK OF DEPOSIT. —A bank which receives 
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money, at an agreed jate of interest, on condition 
that a certain prescribed notice shall bo given pre¬ 
vious to withdrawal. By this plan the necessity of 
keeping a large sum on hand, earning no interest, 
is Voided ; there is no necessity to prepare for a 
sudden emergency ; and the capital can be in¬ 
vested in securities paying a higher rate of interest 
than is given by the public funds or other securities 
which can be immediately realised. 

BANKOF ENGLAND.— In the year 1691,William 
Paterson, a native of Dumfriesshire, submitted to 
the Government a plan for the establishment of a 
national bank ; and in the year 1694 the Bank of 
England, which has since become the greatest 
banking institution m the world, was incorporated 
by Act 5 & 6, Will. & Mary. The Act is entitled : 
“ An Act for granting to their Majesties several 
duties upon tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon 
beer, ale, and other liquors, for securing certain 
recompenses and advantages in the said Act men¬ 
tioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance 
the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds towaids 
carrying on a war with France.” T^e Act authorised 
the raising of 11,200,000, by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion, the subscribers to be incorporated under the 
style of ” The Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England.” The sum of £300,000 was also 
authorised to be raised by subscription and annui¬ 
ties granted to the subscribers. All the money was 
quickly subscribed, and a charter was granted on 
July 27th, 1694, for eleven years, and it has since 
then been renewed from time to time. 

Within three years the Bank was compelled to 
suspend payment. 

In 1708, when the Bank Charter was renewed, 
a clause was inserted constituting the Bank of 
England the only joint stock bank in England. 
In 1718 subscriptions for Government loans were 
for the first time received at the Bank, and the 
Bank has been employed by the Government m 
similar transactions up to the present time. 

In 1720 the Bank found itself in danger of being 
involved in the South Sea Company’s ruin In 1734 
its business was transferred from the Grocers’ Hall to 
a newly erected building in Threadneedle Street 
The Bank commenced to issue Bank Post Bills in 
1738 {see Bank Post Bill). A run upon the Bank 
took place in 1745, and in *rder to check it and to 
obtain time, it is related that the directors arranged 
that employees of the Bank should present notes 
for payment and that the cashiers should pay those 
notes in sixpences. The employees who received 
the sixpences went out of the Bank, but slipped in 
by another door and paid in the money again. 
The Bank began to issue notes for £10 and £15 in 
1759 ; previous to that year it would appear that 
the lowest amount of note issued was £20. In 1780* 
the Gordon Riots occurred, and for protection a 
rompany of Foot Guards did duty in the Bank, 
and ever since a company of Grenadier or Cold¬ 
stream Guards has remained in the $.*nk during 
each night. In 1793, or practically 100 years after 
the Bank was founded, notes for £5 were first 
issued. The capital of the Bank had by that time 
increased to £11,642,400. In 1797, owing to the 
effects of the unusual demand for specie, an Order 
m Council was issued : “ That it is indispensably 
necessary for the public service that the Directors 
of the Bank of England should forbear issuing any 
cash in payment, until the sense of Parliament can 
be taken on the subject. ...” 

Notes for £•! and £2 appeared for the first time 


in 1797. the same year. Peel's ” Restriction 
Act ” was passed. It is entitled ” An Act for 
continuing, for a limited time, the restriction con¬ 
tained in the minute of Council of the 26th of 
February, 1797, of payment of cash by the Bank.” 

In 1810, the Bullion Committee reported to the 
House of Commons upon the high price of bullion 
and the state of the eiiculating medium. In 1816, 
the Bank was authorised to increase its capital to 
£14,553,000, at which amount it still stands. In 
1819 the Bank Restriction Act was further con¬ 
tinued till 1820. On May 1st, 1821, the Bank 
began to pay its notes in gold. In December, 
1825, the Bank passed through a very severe time, 
and it appears that the credit of the Bank was 
saved by the finding ol a box containing a quantity 
of /I notes. In 1826, notes under £5 were abolished ; 
and the monopoly which the Bank had hitherto 
enjoyed was done away with except in London 
and within n radius of 65 miles thereof. In 1844, 
the Bank Charter Act was passed. It separated 
the Bank into two departments : the Issue Depart¬ 
ment and the Banking Department. The Bank's 
note issue was limited to £14,000,000 against 
securities, part of which was the debt due from 
the public ; for any notes issued ill excess of that 
amount, gold coins or gold or silver bullion must 
be deposited in the issue department. The net 
profit on any issue of notes against securities 
exceeding £14,000,000 is paid to the State. The 
Bank Act has been suspended on tluee occasions: 
m 1847, 1857, and 1866. A few days before the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914, net cssary steps 
were taken to suspend the Bank Charter Act once 
nunc, but the issue of Treasury Notes saved the 
situation, and the suspension never in fact took 
plat c. 

Ihe Bank of England is the centre of the London 
money market, and to a veiy large extent, indeed, 
the heart of the money market of the world. Its 
advertised rate of discount, so well known as the 
" Bank Kate,” is that upon which, m this country, 
all other discount rates and the dejiosit rate* 
allowed by banks are moie or less dependent. 

The Bank keeps the national reserve of bullion, 
and as all other banks throughout the country 
keep an account with the Bank of England, either 
directly or indirectly (by keeping an accent with 
a London agent, which agent keeps an account 
there), the Bank of England occupies the unique 
position of being the holder of the ultimate banking 
reserve. In a time of panic all banks fall back upon 
the Bank of England fo^ supplies of gold. 

The Bank carries on the ordinary business of 
banking, but, in addition, it has charge of the 
Govemment accounts and manages the National 
Debt, paying the dividends thereon From the 
sums which arc paid to the Bank for the manage¬ 
ment of the public debt, the Bank, by the Act of 
1844, allows the State £180,000 per annum for the 
privileges which it enjoys. The remuneration for 
the management of the National Debt is fixed at 
an annual sum of £325 per £1,000,000 up to 
£500,000,000; £100 per £1,000,000 above 

£500,000,000, but the amount is not to be less 
than £160,000 per annum. The remuneration for 
the management of Exchequer Bonds and Bills is 
£100, and of Treasury BillS £200, for every 
£1,000,000 of such bonds or bills outstanding on 
the last day of the previous financial year (55 
& 56 Vigt. c. 48). 

The ijanktof England is, in the words of Ge6rge 
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Clare, 11 invested with a certain stateliness and 
dignity of standing, which place it hors de concours, 
and which restrain it from working, as other banks 
do, solely with a view to dividend-earning." 

The following sections in the Bank Charter *Act 
(7 & 8 Viet. c. 32) deal with the issue of notes by 
the Bank and with the privileges which it enjoys : 

" (1) The issue of promissory notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
payable on demand shall be separated and 
thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general 
banking business of the said Governor and Com¬ 
pany ; and the business of and relating to such 
issue shall be thenceforth conducted and carried 
on by the said Governor and Company in a 
separate department to be called ‘ The Issue 
Department of the Bank of England,' subject to 
the rules and regulations hereinafter contained ; 
and it shall be lawful for the court of directors 
■of the said Governor and Company, if they shall 
think fit, to appoint a committee or committees 
of directors for the conduct and management of 
such issue department of the Bank of i.ngland, 
and from time to time to remove the members, 
and define, alter, and regulate the constitution 
and powers of such committee, as they shall 
think fit, subject to any by-laws, rules, or regula¬ 
tions which may be made for that purpose ; pro¬ 
vided, nevertheless, that the said issue depart¬ 
ment shall always be kept separate and distinct 
from the hanking department of the said 
Governor and Company. 

" (2) There shall be transferred, appropriated, 
and set apart by the said Governor and Company 
to the issue department of the Bank of England 
securities to the value of fourteen million pounds, 
whereof the debt due by the public to the said 
Governor and Company shall be and be deemed 
a part; and there shall also at the same time be 
transferred, appropriated, and set apart by the 
said Governor and Company to the said issue 
department so much of the gold coin and gold 
and silver bullion then held by the Bank of 
England as shall not be required by the banking 
department thereof ; and thereupon there shall 
be delivered out of the said issue department 
into the said banking department of the Bank 
of England such an amount of Bank of England 
notes as, together with the Bank of England 
notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
aggregate amount of the securities, coin, and 
bullion so transferred to the said issue depart¬ 
ment of the Bank of England ; and the whole 
amount of Bank of England notes then in circula¬ 
tion, including those delivered to the banking 
department of the Bank of England as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such 
securities, com, and bullion so appropriated and 
set apart to the said issue department; and 
from thenceforth it shall not be lawful for the 
said Governor and Company to increase the 
amount of securities for the time being in the said 
issue department, save as hereinafter is men¬ 
tioned, but it shall be lawful for the said Governor 
and Company to diminish the amount of such 
securities and again to increase the same to any 
sum not exceeding in the whole the sum of four¬ 
teen million pounds, and so from time to time 
as they shall see occasion ; and from and after 
such transfer and appropriation to the said issue 
department as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful 
for the said Governor and Company to issue 


Bank of England notes, either into the banking 
department of the Bank of England, or to any 
persons or person whatsoever, save in exchange 
for other Bank of England notes, or for gold 
coin or for gold or silver bullion received or 
purchased for the said issue department under 
the provisions of this Act, or in exchange for 
securities acquired and taken in the said issue 
department under the provisions herein con¬ 
tained : Provided always, that it shall be lawful 
for the said Governor and Company in their 
banking department to issue all such Bank of 
England notes as they shall at any time receive 
from the said issue department or otherwise, in 
the same manner in all respects as such issue 
would be lawful to any other person or persons. 

" (3) It shall not be lawful for the Bank of 
England to retain in the issue department of the 
said bank at any one time an amount of silver 
bullion exceeding one-fourth part of the gold 
coin ancf bullion at such time held by the Bank 
of England in the issue department. 

" (4) All persons shall be entitled to demand 
from the issue department of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land Bank of England notes in exchange for gold 
bullion, at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 
standard gold : Provided always, that the said 
Governor and Company shall in all cases be 
entitled to require such gold bullion to be melted 
and assayed by persons approved by the said 
Governor and Company at the expense of the 
parties tendering such gold bullion. 

" (5) Provided always, that if any banker who 
on the 6th day of May, 1844, was issuing his own 
bank notes shall cease to issue his own bank 
notes, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council at any time after the cessation of such 
issue, upon the application of the said Governor 
and Company to increase the amount of 
securities in the said issue department beyond 
the total silm or value of fourteen million pounds, 
and thereupon to issue additional Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes to> an amount not exceeding such 
increased amount of securities specified v m such 
Order in Council, and so from time to time : 
Provided always, that such increased amount of 
securities specified in such Order in Council shall 
in no case exceed the proportion of two-thirds 
the amount of bank notes which the banker so 
ceasing to issue may have been authorised to 
issue under the provisions of this Act ; and 
every such Order in Council shall be published 
in the next succeeding London Gazette. 

“ (7) The said Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England shall be released and dis¬ 
charged from the payment of any stamp duty, 
or composition in respect of stamp duty, upon 
or in respect of their promissory notes payable 
to bearer on demand ; and all such notes shalfc 
be and continue free and wholly exempt from 
all liability to any stamp duty whatsoever. 

“ (9) In case, under the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, the securities held in the said issue 
department of the Bank of England shall at any 
time be increased beyond the total amount of 
fourteen million pounds, then and in each and 
every year in which the same shall happen, and 
so long as such increase shall continue, the said 
Governor and Company shall, in addition to the 
said annqnl sum of ^180,000, make* a further 
payment or allowance to the public, equal in 
amount to the net profit derived in the said 
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issue department during the current year from 
such additional securities, after deducting the 
amount of the expenses occasioned by the addi¬ 
tional issue during the same period, which 
expenses shall include the amount of any and 
every composition or payment to be made by 
the said Governor and Company to any banker 
in consideration of the discontinuance at any 
time hereafter of the issue of bank notes by such 
banker-" 

The position of the authorised issue of the Bank 
of England is as follows— 

Authorised by the Act of 1844. . .. £14,000,000 

Authorised by Order in Council— 


1855, 

Dec. 

7. 

.. .. 475,000 

1861. 

July 

10 .. . . 

. . . 175,000 

1866. 

Feb. 

21 . . . . 

350,000 

1881 

April 

1 . . . . 

.. .. 750,000 

1887. 

Sept. 

15 .. .. 

. . . . 450,000 

1890. 

Feb. 

8 . . .. 

.. .. 250,000 

1894. 

Jan. 

29 .. . . 

.. .« 350,000 

1900. 

Mar. 

3 .. .. 

. . . . 975,000 

1902. 

Aug. 

11 . . . . 

400,000 

1903 

10 .. .. 

.. .. 275,000 


Total fixed issue . £18,450,000 

This is exclusive and independent of the issue of 
currency notes in 1914 on the outbreak of thc,Great 
War between England and Germany 

(See Bank Notes, Bank of Issue, -Bank 
Return.) 

BANK OF ISSUE.—A bank which issues its own 
notes payable to bearer on demand. The Bank of 
England has a monopoly in the issue of notes in 
London and within a circle of 3 miles round 
Beyond 3 miles and within 65 miles, the monopoly 
is shared with banks established before 1844. 
After the 65 mile limit, the monopoly is shared 
with all banks established before 1844, which have 
not since lost their privileges. 

Shareholders in a bank of issue arc liable for the 
amount of notes outstanding, in ep»e of insolvency, 
although the bank itself may have been registered 
with limited liabilitv under the Companies Acts. 

BANK POST BILL.— A Bank Post Bill may be 
described a& a promissory note issued by the Bank 
of England (which is the oijjy bank in this country 
that issues them) undertaking at, usually, seven 
days after sight to pay " this my sole bill " to a 
specified person or order. The following shows the 
form of one of these bills— 

No. Loni'jtt, October 1, 19. . 

At seven days' sight I promise to pay this 
my sole Bill of Exchange to or order, 

fifty pounds sterling value received of 
" Accepted October 1, 19.. 

. " A B. 

" For the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. 

"CD." 

Although it is practically a promissory note, it 
may also be described as a bill of exchange drawn 
and accepted by a bank. The acceptance may be 
on the bill when it is issued, but it it is to be sent 
into the country it may be unaccented when issued. 

When indorsed by the payee, the bill is payable 
to bearer. They are issued for any amounts from 
£10 to £1*000. 

Bank Post Bills of the Bank of England do not 
take days of grace 


Bank Post Bills were first issued in the year 
1738. At that time highway robberies were very 
frequent, and it appears that these bills were 
originated on the suggestion of the Postmaster* 
General, so that, being payable at seven days- 
after sight, in case of the mails being robbed, the 
losers might have time to give notice of their loss 
and have payment of the bills stooped. 

The following is a specimen of an Irish Bank 
Post Bill— 

Bank Post Bill 

(under X & Y Bank of Ireland, 

composition for Dublin, October I, 19.. 

stamp duty.) 

Seven days after date pay to the order of 
the sum of sterling. 

On account of the X & Y Bank of Ireland. 

Manager. 

To A & B Bank, Ltd., London. 

Bank Post Bills of Irish banks may be drawn 
for £5 and upwards, payable at so many days after 
date or after sight, and they take the usual three 
days' grate 

BANK, PRIVATE. —A private bank is one which 
is conducted by an individual, or by a number of 
individuals not exceeding ten. By Section 1 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, it is enacted- 
" No company, association, or paitnership con¬ 
sisting of more than ten persons shall be formed 
for the purpose of tarrying on the business of 
banking, unless it is registered as a company 
under this Act, or is formed in pursuance of some 
other Act of Parliament, or of letteis patent." 

It is simply an oidinary paitnership. The law of 
partnership (t/ v ) applies in case of insolvency, and 
each partner is liable to the creditors of the bank 
to the full extent of his piopcrty Owing to the 
vast amount of capital winch is now required for 
banking purposes, no private bank has been estab¬ 
lished for many yeais, and some of the best known 
have been recently amalgamated with one or other 
of the gicat joint stock banks 

BANK RATE. —The Bank Rate is the advertised 
minimum rate at which the Bank of England will 
discount appioved bills of exchange (of not more 
than three months' current y) or grant short loans, 
but the rate which is actually charged to aistomers 
who keep their accounts with the Bank is the 
current market rate, which is, as a rule, a little 
lower than the Bank Kate. ihe Bank Rate is 
Itxed by the directors at their weekly meeting each 
Thursday, though alteiations are sometimes made, 
when necessary, upon other days. Ihe Rate is 
regulated according to the supply of money on the 
one hand, and the demand lor it on the other. 
When the Bank reserve gets too low, the directors 
raise the rate, but when the directors find that they 
are m a position to increase their loans or dis¬ 
counts, the Rate is lowered. The reserve in the 
banking department is the most important cause 
of the ri>c or fall of the Bank Rate. A small 
reserve indicates a high Rate, and a large reserve 
a low Rate. A rise in the Bank Rate tends to attract 
gold to this country ; a fall in the Rate encourages 
gold to go abroad. Ihe Bank Kate is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance in protecting the national 
reserve of gold. The rates, whether for loans, dis¬ 
counts, or deposits, of all the other banks in the 
country are regulated, more or less, according to 
the Bank I^te. 
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What is here stated as to Bank Rate jias reference 
to normal times, and the exceptional circumstances 
of the period of the Great War have not been taken 
into consideration. 

BANK RETURN.— By the Bank Charter Act. 
1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 32), Section 6, it is provided 
that the Bank of England issue a weekly return as 
to its financial position. “ An account of the 
amount of Bank of England notes issued by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England and of 
gold coin and of gold and silver bullion respectively, 
and of securities in the said Issue Department, and 
also an account of the capital stock, and the 
deposits, and of the money and securities belonging 
to the said Governor and Company in the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England, on some day 
in every week to be fixed by the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes, shall be transmitted by the 
said Governor and Company weekly to the said 
Commissioners in the form prescribed in the 
schedule hereto annexed marked (A), and shall be 
published by the said Commissioners in the next 
succeeding London Gazelle, in which the same may 
be conveniently inserted.” 

The Return is published on Thursdays, and is 
made up to the close of business on the previous 
day. 

The weekly return issued by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land on September 7th, 1844 (that is, shortly after 
the Bank Charter Act was passed) is given for 
comparison with the weekly returns of Wednesday, 
June 23rd, 1909. 


Issue Dispakimknt 


September 7, 1844. 

June 23, 
1909, 

Notes issued. 

£28,351,295 

£57,706,245 

Government Debt . . 

£11,015,100 

£11,015,100 

Other securities 

2,984,900 

7,434,90) 

Gold coin and bullion .. 

12,657,208 

39,256,245 

Silver bullion. 

1,694,087 



£28,351,295 

£57,706,245 

Banking 

Department. 

September 7, 1844 

, June 23, 

1 1909. 

Proprietors' capital 

£14,553,000 1 

£14.553,000 

Rest . 

3,564,729 

3,107,086 

Public deposits 

3,630,809 

13,409,696 

Other deposits 

8,644,348 

44,890,022 

Seven day and other Bills 

1,030,354 

47,660 


£31,423,240 

£76,007,464 

Government securities .. 

£14,554,834 

£15,368,812 

Other securities 

7,835,616 

30,707,163 

Notes . 

8,175,025 

28,328,680 

Gold and silver coin 

857,765 

1,602,809 


£31,423.240 

£76,007,464 


The Bank of England is divided into two parts, 
the Issue Department and the Banking Depart¬ 
ment. In the return for June 23rd, 1909, the Issue 
Department section 9hows on the one side the 
total amount of notes issued from that department, 
£57,706,245 ; and, on the other side, the manner 
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in which they are secured, that is, by the Govern¬ 
ment debt, £11,015,100 (the amount of the debt 
at the passing of the Bank Charter Act) ; other 
securities, £7,434,900 ; gold coin and bullion, 
£39,250,245. When the Bank Charter Act was 
assed the combined amount of the debt owing 
y the Government to the Bank and of other 
securities was £14,000,000, and as the amount is 
now £18,450,000, an increase of £4,450,000 has 
taken place, due to the Bank having taken 
advantage of the privilege granted to it under the 
Act of increasing its issue against securities to the 
extent of two-thirds of the issues of country 
bankers which have lapsed. The Issue Department 
does not hold any silver bullion, although the 
Bank has power under the Act to issue notes 
against silver bullion to the extent of one-fourth 
of the gold. (See Bank of England.) 

The first item in the Banking Department of 
the Return is the proprietors' capital, £14,553,000. 
The original capital of the Bank, when it was 
established in 1694, was £1,200,000, and it was 
increased from time to time until it reached the 
amount of £14,^53,000 in 1816, at which figure it 
has continued ever since. The next item is the 
Rest or Reserve Fund, £3,107,086, which has been 
accumulated from profits, and to which the profits 
are added from time to time. The dividends to the 
Bank proprietors are paid out of this account, but 
the amount of the Rest is never allowed to fall 
below '£3,000,000. 

Public deposits, £13,409,696, represent the 
moneys paid into the Bank by the Government 
Departments, " including Exchequer, Savings Bank, 
Commissioners of National Debt and Dividend 
Accounts " In the March quarter the figures in 
this item increase very considerably owing to the 
income tax and other taxes which have been 
credited to the Government accounts. 

Other deposits, £44,890,022, include the accounts 
of the ordinary customers of the Bank in London 
and at the branches of the Bank, and also the 
balances of the London clearing bankers and other 
London banks, and of many country banksu The 
Bank of England is thus the Bank upon which all 
other banks would rely in a time of pressure. In 
ordinary times, when money is abundant and not 
in demand, the amountrf»f other deposits increases, 
owing to bankers keeping larger balances at the 
bank, but when the demand for money becomes 
stronger the banker's balances diminish, and the 
amount of other deposits, therefore, decreases. 

Seven day and otner bills, L47.660, include Bank 
Post Bills. (See Bank Post Bill.) The other side 
of the Banking Department Return, the assets 
side, shows how the funds have been invested 
The first item, Government securities, £15,368,812, 
are those (e.g., Consols, Treasury Bills, Exchequer 
Bonds) which are guaranteed by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The next item is “ other securities,” 
£30,707,163, Jhat is, other than Government invest¬ 
ments. It includes general investments, also bills 
which have been discounted for customers and bill 
brokers, and loans against securities. 

The ” Reserve ” is formed of the next two items 
on the Return : notes unemployed, £28,328,680, 
and gold and silver coin, £1,602,809. The notes 
on hand are part of those shown by the Issue 
Department as notes issued to the Banking Depart¬ 
ment. According as gold comes into the’country 
or leaves it, the amount of the Reserve will 
increase or decrease. 
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[reduced facsimile of bankruptcy petition.] 

t lirditor's Petition. 

No. 10. 

In the High Court of Justice. 

• IN BANKRUPTCY. * No. 0195 of 19... 


Re Edward Robert Smith 


(i) Here 
Name of 


insert the 
the Creditor. 


Ex Parte f 1 ) 


Henry Jones 


W "1" ' 


( a ) I Henry Jones 


of 99 Pancras I.ane in the County oj London, linamicr 


(t) Here insert name, 
present address or 
addresses, and desnip- 
tion of d< btor. 

{See note at loot.) 


(4) Alv> insert address 
*at which the debtor was 
residing or tarrying 
on business when the 
petitioning creditor's 
debt was inrun id, com¬ 
mencing '* lately re¬ 
siding ” or “ caiiying on 
business at." 


hereby petition the Court that a lcceiung oidei be nude in inspect of the estate of (*) 

Eduard Robot Smith oj 679 Cheapsule in the Comity oj London, Tool 
• Manufacturer 

n 


and say 


( 5 ) " Rtsitltd at ” or 

" carried on business at 


(6) Or 
may b> 


av the t, 
(mowing 1 
ol section 95 


1. That the h(heard Robert Smith 

has foi tl:cgU‘atoi pait of six month's next picutim^ (Jir pifscnldhon of this petition ( 4 ) 
curried on business at 679 ( hcapstde m Ihc County 

oj London 

% 

within the (hslii't of tlii-s limit ( fl ) 


( 7 ) " Mt " or " us in 
tin aggregate " 

( 8 ) Set out amount of 
debt or debts, and the 
consideration. 


( 9 ) Or "that 1 hold 
security for the payment 
o* (or part of) the said 
stun [but that I will 
give up such so wily 
for the benefit of the 
creditors of 

in The event of his being 
adjudged Bankrupt "j 
or [" and I estimate the 
value of such security at 
the sum of C ”1 
or 

“ That l one 

of your petitioners hold 
security lot the payment 
of, &c. 

“ That 1 another 

of your petitioners hold 
security lot the payment 
of, Ac." # 


«. 'I Ii.it the Slid Ldn aid Robert Smith , 

is justly and truly indebted In ( ? ) me in the-.uin of £ (") 3)6 0 8 being 

the amount due from Inm to me on a fulfil judgment for £150 0 II obtained byme 
against him in the King's lkmh Pension of Ihc High C ntrt of Justice, dated the 13 th day 
oj October, 19.., the amount oj a dishonoured cheque dated the 1st June, 19.., drawn 
upon the London City and Midland Hank Limited, Ludgatc Hill Branch, in the County of 
London, by the said Edward Robert Smith and made payable to one Alfred Thompson which 
cheque was indorsed by the said Alfred 7 Iwmpson to me for value and was duly presented 
for payment and dishonoured the said Eduard Robert Smith having waived notice of dis¬ 
honour by stop pi fig the said cheque , and £50 0 H costs taxed and allowed on the said 
Judgment, making together Ihc said sum of £206 0 8 

3. That I do not, nor docs any person on my behalf 

hold any security on the said dcbtoi’s estate, or on any part tlieieof, for the payment 

of the said sum ,(•) £206 0 8 except the said cheque 
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{to) '• Act "or "act*. ’ 
(u) Here wt out 
tepantrly the nature 
and dates, or dates of tha 
act or acts o/ trankruptcy 
retied on. 


4. That the said Edward Robert Smith 

within three months liefore the date of presentation of this petition has committed the 
following ( 10 ) Act of bankruptcy, namely ( n ) that the said Edward 
Robert Smith /ailed to comply before the 'Doth day of November, 19,., with the requirements 
oj a Bankruptcy Notice duly served upon him on the 18 th day of November, 19... 


Dated this 21th day of 


November 

(Signed) 


19.. 


Henry Jones 


( 12 ) Signal tin*, ad¬ 
dress, and description of 
witness. 

(Sec Rule 146 .) 


Signed by the Petitions in my piesence. 
j 1 aj George Sharpless 

39 Bucklersbury, 


E.C. 


Solii itor. 


This is the petition referred to in the affidavit 
i,[ Henry Jones 

Sworn belore me this 21th day 

u f November 

, Joseph Wright 


Piled the -Wh 

and allotted to Mr. Registrar 



day of November 19 , 

Green 


Note.—It there be more than one p< 
F.F., in im presence, 
partner In tlic said turn.” 


''iMbT^K ?>£othe, 'than the pace where he car,res or. busmen bo.h adder ss« should be Inserted. 


^EE INDORSEMENT. 



INDORSEMENT. 


This petition having boon presented to the Court on the 29th day 

of November It HI, it»is ordered that this petition shall Ire heard at 

the Couit sitting in Bankruptcy, Caiey Street, Lincoln's Inn, on the !9th day 
.of Do.ember 19.., at 12JO o'clock in 

the alter noon. 

And }on, the said Eduard Robert Smith 

are to take notice that if \ou intend to dispute the t i nth of any of the statements 
contained in the petition you must tile with the Kegisti.u of this Court a notice showing 
the grounds upon width 3011 intend to dispute the same, and send by (Hist a copy of the 
notlte to the petitioner llnec days lreloie the date fixed lor the healing. 

li. L. t.REEN, 

Registrar. 




tbe t)iflb Court of 
justice. 

3n aSankruptcg. 
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GEORGE SHARPLESS, 

39 BUCKLERSBURY, 
E.C. 
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When the Bank Rate is raised it tends to pre¬ 
vent the outward flow of gold and encourages an 
inward flow. On the other hand, a reduction of 
the Bank Rate has an exactly opposite tendency. 

BANKRUPTCY COURTS.-The courts having 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy in England and Wales 
are the High Court and the County Courts. The 
High Court has jurisdiction in the London Bank¬ 
ruptcy District, which includes the City of London 
and its liberties, and all such parts of the metro¬ 
polis as are within the district of the metropolitan 
County Courts, e.g., Bloomsbury, Bow, Brompton. 
etc. if the debtor resides in tne London district, 
or abroad, or if the creditor cannot find out where 
he lives, the petition must, generally speaking, be 
presented in the High Court; otherwise it is to be 
presented in the local county <ourt, unless such 
court happens to be one which is excluded by the 
Lord Chancellor from possessing bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. Proceedings in bankiuptcy may be 
transferred from one court to anotner. A bank¬ 
ruptcy court may decide all questions* deemed 
to be necessary for the purpose of doing com¬ 
plete justice or making a complete distribution 
of property. Issues may be tried by a jury if 
* any party to any pro< ceding so desires. The 
court has power to commit a defaulting debtor 
or other person for contempt. It is to be observed 
that, although the jurisdiction of the county courts 
:otherwise limited, it is not limited in matters of 
bankruptcy. A county c ourt judge may state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court; and, speaking 
generally, an appeal lies from the county court to 
the High Court in bankruptcy matters. 

BANKRUPTCY NOTICE.— (See Acts of Bank 

RUPTCY ) 

BANKRUPTCY OF PARTNERS AND JOINT 
DEBTORS.—Where partners or joint debtors 
become bankrupt, complications aic nearly suie 
to arise in the administration of the estate. The 
distribution of partnership property as distinct from 
the property of individual members of the partner¬ 
ship, and the satisfaction of partnership debts, as 
distinct f<a>m the private or personal debts of each 
partner, lias to be considered 

In the first place, subject to any special agree¬ 
ment bctwccn*thc partners, the bankruptcy of one 
partner dissolves the paitneMup- unless it is a 
limited partnership as defined by the Limited 
Paitnerships Act, 1907. (Sec Limited Partnership ) 
Any creditor whose debt is sufficient to enable him 
to present a petition against a fnm, may present it 
against any one or mofe of the partners to the 
exclusion of the otheis. If a icccivmg order is made 
against one member of a firm, any other petition 
against another member must be filed in or trans¬ 
ferred to the same court. The same trustee i.s 
generally appointed A receiving oi dcr made against 
a trm operates as if it were a receiving order .against 
each of the persons who, at the date of the order, 
was a member of the firm. A statement* affairs 
must be filed on behalf of the firm, and each partner 
must submit a statement of his separate affairs 
A petition, or any other notice or document requir¬ 
ing attestation in relation to the bankruptcy of a 
firm must be signed as follows - 

Robinson & Co., by John Robinson, a member 
of the said firm. 

The notic# or petition may be served* on a firm 
by being served at the firm's principal place of 
business.in England, or on any one of the partners, 


or upon any person having at the time of the 
service the control or management of the business. 
A petition filed by a firm must contain the names 
of the individual partners in full, and if it is signed 
in the firm’s name it must be accompanied by the 
name of the partner who signs it, showing that all 
the partners concur in the filing of it 

Tne rules of distribution are shortly as follows: 
The joint estate is first applicable to the payment 
of joint debts, and the separate estate to the pay¬ 
ment of separate debts. A surplus of the separate 
estates is applied as part of the joint estate, while 
a surplus of the joint estate is treated as part of 
the respective separate estates in proportion to the 
rights and interests of each partner. Where, how¬ 
ever, there is no joint estate and no solvent partner, 
the joint creditors are treated on an equal footing 
with sepai ate creditors. 

If a member of a firm carries on a separate trade, 
the firm may prove against his estate, provided the 
debt arose in the ordinary course of business 
between trade and trade. 

BANKRUPTCY OF TEN ANT.- Subject to certain 
restrictions, the landlord ol a person who becomes 
bankrupt is entitled to enforce his claims for rent 
by distress. In other words, the privileges conferred 
on a landlord arc only jvartially interfered with by 
the bankruptcy of his tenant. Thus a landlord 
may distiain upon the goods ol his tenant for rent 
due at any tune, id., before or after bankiuptcy, 
subject to this, that if he distrains after the bank¬ 
ruptcy, the distress is only available for six months’ 
rent an rued due ptior to the date of the order ol 
adjudication. For the balance, m that case, 
he proves as an ordinary creditor. He may 
distrain at any tune while the tenant’s goods 
remain on the premises, although the trustee 
may have taken possession. It frequently hap¬ 
pens, howcvei, that by arrangement with the 
trustee he may forbear to distrain, subject to 
an undeitaking of the trustee to treat the rent 
due as a first charge. In that case, however, his 
claim will be entertained after the preferential 
i icditois, e g , clerks, servants, etc (see Preferred 
Crfditors), and those debts are also a first charge 
on ient distrained for within three months before 
the date of the ret eiving order If the landlord, 
on threatening to distrain, is paid off, he is entitled 
to retain the money so paid as against the trustee, 
although there was, in fact, no distress on the pre¬ 
mises Where the bankruptcy takes place during a 
i urrent quarter, the landlord may, by virtue of the 
Apportionment Act, 1870, distrain at the end of 
the quarter for rent due down to the date of adjudica¬ 
tion. An order of discharge does not release a debt 
for rent, nor docs it deprive the landlord of his 
.statutory remedies. (As to the elfect of the dis- 
< burner of a lease, see Disclaimer of Onerous 
Property.) 

BANKRUPTCY PETITION (and see Petitioning 
Creditors) — (a) Generally . Bankruptcy proceed¬ 
ings are set on foot by what is called a bankruptcy 
petition. \ bankruptcy petition can only be 
presented if— 

(1) The debt owing by the debtor to the petition¬ 
ing creditor, or, if two or moie creditors join m the 
petition, the aggregate amount ol debts owing to 
the several petitioning creditors, 'amounts to fifty- 
pounds ; and 

(2) The debt is a liquidated sum, payable either 
immediately or at some future time ; and 

(8) The act c^f bankruptcy on which the petition 
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is grounded has occurred within three months 
before the presentation of the petition ; and 

(4) The debtor is domiciled in England, or, 
within a year before the date of the presentation 
of the petition, has ordinarily resided or bad a 
dwelling-house or place of business in England. 

" Liquidated sum ” means a sum certain. Thus 
a petition could not be founded on a mere claim for 
damages. A petition cannot be founded on a debt 
barred by the Statute of Limitations, nor upon a 
debt founded on an illegal consideration. 

The debt must have existed at the time of the 
act of bankruptcy relied on. In calculating the 
period of three months (referred to in paragraph (3)), 
the day on which the petition is presented must be 
excluded. 

(b) Creditor’s Petition. (1) Proof of Debt. A 
creditor's petition must be verified by an affidavit 
of the creditor, or of some person on his behalf. 

The court requires proof of the debt, of the ser¬ 
vice of the petition, and of the act of bankruptcy ; 
or, if more than one act of bankruptcy is alleged in 
the petition, of some one of the alleged acts of 
bankruptcy. If satisfied with the proof, the court 
may make a receiving order. (See Receiving Order.) 
It must be shown that the debt existed at the date 
and during the hearing of the petition, and down 
to the date of the receiving order. For this purpose 
the debtor may be called as a witness. The court 
has power to inquire into the consideration for 
every debt upon which a petition is founded. Thus, 
a county court judge exercising his bankruptcy 
jurisdiction can say that a judgment debt founded 
upon a decision of the Court of Appeal is not good 
subject-matter for a petition. So, if a judgment 
obtained by compromise appears to be unfair or 
unreasonable, the debt may not be treated as a 
good petitioner's debt. Again, the court has held 
that a judgment debt obtained by a moneylender 
was harsh and unconscionable, and has refused to 
allow it to be made the subject of a petition. 

(2) Dismissal of Creditor’s Petition. If the debt 
or act of bankruptcy is not proved, or if the court 
is satisfied by the debtor that he is able to pay his 
debts, or that for other sufficient cause no order 
ought to be made, the court may dismiss the petition. 
The fact that there is only one creditor and that 
there are no assets is not sufficient cause for dis¬ 
missing a petition ; but where it is impossible that 
there can be any assets, the court will take this 
course. The fact that the debtor has executed a 
deed of assignment for the benefit of his creditors 
is no ground for dismissing the petition of a dis¬ 
sentient creditor. If a petition is presented for the 
sole purpose of extorting money, it may be dis¬ 
missed. In the absence of fraud, however, the mere 
fact that a creditor has an ulterior motive, however 
reprehensible, is no ground for dismissing a petition. 
Thus a creditor whose debt is insufficient, i.e., less 
than £50, may buy in another debt in order to be 
able to present a petition. 

(3) Stay of Petition. If the act of bankruptcy 
relied on is non-compliance with a bankruptcy 
notice (see Acts of Bankruptcy), the court may 
stay or dismiss the petition on the ground that 
an appeal is pending from the judgment. 

(4) Trial of Question as to the Debt. If the debtor 
appears, and denies that he is indebted, or alleges 
that he is not indebted to such an amount as would 
justify a petition against him, the court, on such 
security being given as the court may require for 
payment to the petitioner of his debt and costs, 


may stay all proceedings thereon until trial of the 
uestion relating to the debt. If upon the trial the 
ebtor admits the debt and pays the amount of 
the debt and costs into court, the petitioning creditor 
is not bound to accept by taking the money put of 
court, but may proceed with the petition, upon 
which a receiving order may be made. Security 
will generally be limited to the amount of the debt, 
but may be for a very much greater amount. 

(5) Miscellaneous Points as to Creditor’s Petition. 
A petition cannot be withdrawn without leave. An 
action may be brought for maliciously presenting 
a bankruptcy petition. The court may amend or 
adjourn a petition on such terms as it thinks fit; 
and where two or more petitions are presented, may 
consolidate the proceedings. If a petitioner does not 
proceed with due diligence on his petition, the court 
may substitute as petitioner any other creditor to 
whom the debtor may be indebted in the required 
amount. On the death of the debtor by or against 
whom a bankruptcy petition has been presented, 
the proceedings in the matter, unless the court 
otherwise orders, are continued as if he were alive. 
The court m&/ at any time stay the proceedings 
under a petition, either altogether or for a limited 
time, on such terms and subject to such conditions 
as may be just; and where there are more 
respondents than one, the court may dismiss the 
petition as to one or more of them, without pre¬ 
judice to the effect of the petition as against the 
other or others of them. The petition must be drawn 
up in the form prescribed by the bankruptcy rules. 

( c) Debtor’s Petition. A debtor may present a 
petition against himself. In it he alleges that he is 
unable to pay Ins debts, and the presentation of the 
petition is deemed an act of bankruptcy without the 
previous filing by the debtor of any declaration of 
inability to pay his debts. A receiving order is made 
when such a petition is presented. A debtor's 
petition, like a creditor’s petition, cannot, after 
presentment be withdrawn without the leave of 
the court 

{d) Rules as to Hearing, etc., or Petitions. A 

petition (which must be in the prescribed form) 
may be written or printed, but must not ue altered 
without the leave of the registrar. It must be 
attested in England by a solicitor, iustice of the 
peace, official receiver, or registrar of the court. 
Out of England it must be attested by a judge, 
magistrate, or notary public. It must give the 
business address of the debtor, and if he has recently 
changed his address, as " lately of,” etc. If pre¬ 
sented in the county court, it should be presented 
in the county court where the debtor carries on 
business. The petitioning creditor must deposit £5, 
and such further sum as may be necessary to cover 
the fees and expenses of the official receiver. He 
may, however, get back all or some part of the £5 
if the assets are sufficient. The petitioning creditor 
may have to give security for costs to the debtor, 
as where, for instance, he is resident abroad. The 
petition must be verified by affidavit made either 
by the creditor himself, or, if he does not know the 
facts, by any person who does. A sealed copy must 
be served upon the debtor by an officer of the court, 
or by the creditor, or someone employed by him. 
If personal service cannot be effected, an order for 
substituted service may be obtained ; and where 
the debtor petitioned against is not in England, the 
court makes an order as to how the service shall be 
effected. On a debtor’s petition a receiving order 
is made forthwith, but a creditor's petition is heard 
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In the High Court of Justice. 

IN BANKRUPTCY. 

Re Edward Robert Smith 


No. 3195 of 19.. 


Ex Partc (*> H,nr y J° nes 


To Edward Robert Smith 


of 679 Cheapsute in the County of London. 

TAKE NOTICE that within SEVEN days after service of this notice on yon, ^ 
excluding the day of such service, you must pay to Henry Jones 

of 99 Patterns Lane in the County of London 

. ..... - the sum of / 206 0 8 claimed by (*) Aim as being the amount due on a final 
judgment obtained by ( s ) him against you in the High 'Court of Justice 

* '«* 

dated 12 th day oj October, 19.. whereon execution has not been stayed, or 
vou must securo»or compound for the said sum to ( 3 ) his satisfaction, or flic satis- 

(j) "HI» M of " their. J 

m 

faction of the Court; or you must satisfy the Court that you have a counter-claim, . 
set-off, or cross-demand against the said Henry Jones 

which^equals or exceeds the sum claimed by ( a ) him and which you could not set 
up in the action in which the judgment was obtained. 

Dated l&A day of November 19.. 

By the Court, 

E. L. GREEN. 

Registrar. 
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' That the‘consequences of not complying with the requisitions of t 


afe that yon will have committed an act of bankruptcy on which bankruptcy proceeding 


may be taken against you. 


If, however, you have a counter-claim, set-off, or cross-demand which equals or 
exceeds the amount claimed by the within named Henry Jones 


(*) “Nunetnd address 
•olidtor suing out the 
tic* " or M Thu notice 
mad out by 


in respect of the judgment, and which you could not set up in the action in which the 
said judgment was obtained you must within thn?e days apply to the Court to set aside 
this notice, by filing with the Registrar an affidavit to the above effect 
(i) Name and address of Solicitor suing out the Nolice. 

George Sharpless, 

39 Bucldcrsbury, 


E.C. 
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eight'days alter service, unless the debtor has filed 
a declaration of inability to pay his debts, or is 
about to abscond. 

The registrar appoints the time and place 
hearing. If the debtor does not appear, the court 
may make a receiving order on such proof of the 
statements in the petition as appears to be sufficient. 

A mere affidavit verifying the petition is not suffi¬ 
cient. The petitioning creditor must appear, and 
(if required) submit to cross-examination by the 
debtor, unless his attendance is dispensed with. 

If he neglects to appear, he cannot present a petition 
founded on the same act of bankruptcy without the 
leave of the court. If the debtor appears and there 
is a dispute as to the contents of the petition, and 
it is desired to adduce further evidence, the court 
may adjourn the hearing Subject to this, after the 
expiration of one month from the day appointed for 
the first hearing of a petition, no further adjourn¬ 
ment is allowed merely bv consent of the paities 
It may. however, be allowed for some other sufficient 
reason stated in the order of the court" 

BANKRUPT, OFFENCES RY.-(Scc Fraudulent 
Debtors ) 

BANKRUPT, WHO MAY BE MADE (and see 
Adjudication of Bankrupt. Disqualification 
of Bankrupt) —While it was formerly the law of 
England that the privileges of the law of bankiupti v 
weie only open to traders, the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883, abolished all distinctions, and this is naturalh 
continued bv the Bankiupti y Act, IP 14 Subject 
to what follows, anyone in England and Wales 
may be made bankrupt 

(1) Infants. Speaking generally, an infant, t r , 
a person under twenty-one, cannot be made bank¬ 
rupt. although he is engaged in trade ami obtains 
credit Nor < an a eieditor adopt the plan of waiting 
until his infant debtor becomes of age and then 
present a petition against him . foi the Infants 
Relief Act, 1874, provides that contracts enteied 
into by an infant for the repayment Qf money lent 
or to be lent, or for goods supplied or to be supplied 
(other than conti acts for necessaries) and all 
accounts stated with infants, arc ^oid. A jietition, 
therefore, cannot be founded on a debt incurred 
during minority, unless it was inclined m respc* t 
of necessaries. Even if an infant is a member of a 
firm, he is not liable to bankruptcy proceedings in 
respect of a debt c ontrac teef by the hi m. I he only 
exception to the rule that an infant cannot be made 
bankrupt is that he may possibly be m;uk bankiupt 
in respect of a judgment debt for ne< essanes. ihis 
point has never been decided, and may or may 
not be true. The void ‘'necessaries'' in this 
connection does not in< lude only artic les necessary 
to support life. It extends to artic les fit to maintain 

the particular person m the state, degree, and station^ 
of life in whu h he is. 

(2) Married Women. While a married woman 
fould not, as a general Mile, be made bankiupt, 
because she was incapable of < ontrac ting as a fenu 
sole, theie were certain exceptions to tV. i ule A 
woman who was a sole* trader within the City of 
London, or whose husband was a < onvict, might be 
made bankrupt. After the passing of the Married 
Woman's Property Act, 1882, a married woman 
who was carrying on a trade separately lrom he i 
husband was, in respect of hei separate piopcitv, 
subject to the bankruptcy laws in the same wav 
as if she \\ere a Jentc sole. Now, under the* Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, 1914, “every married woman who 
carries on a tiadc or business whether separately 
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lrom her husband or not shall be sub]e«t to the 
bankruptcy laws as i( she were a ft me sole, and 
the court may m such a case even attach the whole 
or a part of her private income, in spite olasiy 
restraint on anticipation (£•*>•)• Moreover, (i final 
judgment obtained against her is available as a 
ground upon which to issue a bankruptcy notice 
against her. It must not be oveilooked that 
unless a married woman is actually engaged in 
trade she cannot be made banki upt. And although, 
since the passing of the Marued Women’s Property 
Act, 1882, a woman can conti act with her husband 
just the same as with any' other person, in bank- 
iuptcy he cannot, it he is a creditor, compete for 
a dividend with othei < reditors for value 1 . 

(3) Lunatics. It is doubtful whether a lunatic 
ian be made bankrupt lie certainly cannot be so 
adjudicated nuclei the direction of his committee 
ai tmg with the consent of the Court in Lunacy; 
nor can he commit any act of bankruptcy which 
involves intent, except dining a lucid interval. 

(4) Peers and Members of Parliament. Members 
of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons 
may be made bankrupt. 

(5) Convicted Felons. A convicted felon may be 
made bankiupt on an act of bankruptcy committed 
by him after his eonvn tion , and as he may j>ay a 
debt claimed by summons issued ^iid served after 
his conviction, he may he made bankiupt by a 
bankruptcy notice (sec Ac is of Bankruptcy) 
served on hun in respect of the summons. 

(6) Foreigners, the banki uptcy law can only be 
set m motion against a debtot who is pi opeily sub¬ 
ject to the laws of England It has accoidingly 
been held th.it a receiving order (sec Receiving 
Order) cannot be made against a ioi etgner resident 
abioud, who, without coming into the jurisdiction, 
has in this count! y had a place of business, con- 
trac ted de bts, and ac quired assets, and has executed 
abroad an assignment of his property for the benefit 
of his cicchtois generally Moreover, a creditor may 
'not piesent a bankruptcy petition against a debtor 
unless the debtor is domiciled m England, or even 
a veai before the presentation of the petition has 
ordinal ily resided or had a dwelling-house or place 
of business in England. Ecu instance, a Frenchman 
who took a Hat in London for tlnee months was 
held to have a dwelling-house' in England and was 
made subject to the law of bankruptcy. 

(7) Corporations and Registered Companies. A 
receiving order c annot be made against any corpora¬ 
tion or against any partnership or association, or 
a company registered under the Companies Acts. 

BANK STOCK.—The stuck or capital of the Bank 
of England . 

’1 lie Bank was established in 1894 with a capital 
of /l 200,000, and by the* year 1818 it had been 
increased to /14,553,000, at which figure it still 
stands. Any amount of bank stock may be pur¬ 
chased, provu’ed that it docs not involve the 
fnu turn of a penny 

BAOBAB.— A magnificent tree, native to West 
Africa, but now acclimatised in the I vast and West 
Indies and in South America. The trunk is often 
20 ft. thie k. Its fibrous bark is used in tropical 
countries for medicinal purposes, especially in 
cases of fever It is imported into this country for 
the manufacture of paper and* rope. 1 he leaves 
yield a powder which is used by the natives of 
West Africa as a condiment The baobab is also 
known as the Monkey-bread tree and as the Sour 
Gourd v 
177 
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BARBADOS (BRITISH) .—This is the most 
easterly island of the West Indies, and is about 
250 miles north-east of Venezuela. It is said to be 
the most densely populated island in the wot Id, 
nine-tenths of the people being negroes. The total 
area is 166 square miles, and the population al out 
200 .000, or 1,200 to the square mile. 

The surface is irregular, but the soil is very pro¬ 
ductive, though not particularly adapted for fruit¬ 
growing. The forests have been < ut away, so that 
all the available land may be devoted to one staple 
i rop, viz., sugar, and the planters are quite prosper¬ 
ous. Most of the sugar is exported to the United 
States and Great lint am In recent yeats the 
growth of cotton has been fostered, and it is probable 
that its i ultivation will increase. 

Bridgetown, the seat of government, with a 
population of 30,000, is a very important com¬ 
mercial port. It is a station of the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company, the headquarters ot 
steamship lines to Europe and to the United States, 
and a port of tall for merchant ships in general. 

Mails are dispatched from Great Britain twice a 
month, and take twelve days in transit. (For map, 
see West Indifs ) 

HARKED WIRE.—This means any wue which 
has spikes or jagged piojections It is an offence, 
since the passing of the Barbed Wire Act, 1803, 
for any person to cm t su< h a fence whn h mav 
bo dangerous or hurtful to any prisons or animals 
lawfully using the highway I he local authority 
may call upon the owner or ouupicr to abate the 
nuisance; and upon his failutc to do so, the fence 
may be destroyed and the expenses incurred in 
carrying out the same recovered from the ownei or 
occupier by summary procedure. If it is the local 
authority which is the delinquent, a similar method 
may be adopted on the initiative ot any ratepayer. 

Barbed wire was used veiy extensively dunng 
the Great Wai, 1914-18, m ch lensive woik ami 
also for lorming enclosures in which pnsoneis ol 
wai were detained 

BAREGES. —Thin, gauze-like, dress fabrics. The 
best kinds are made of a mixture of silk and worsted, 
while cotton replaces silk in the inferior qualities 
The name is derived from the town of Bareges, in 
the Pyrenees, in the vicinity of which the article 
was originally manufactured. 

BARGAIN.— the woid, which is derived fiom 
the French bargutgnev (" to haggle ”), is used m the 
following senses— 

(1) A contract or agreement concerning the sale 
of anything. 

(2) Any agreement or stipulation 

(3) A purchase made upon favomable tcims 
BARGAIN AND SALE. -This is a contract in 

English law, whereby property, either real or per¬ 
sonal, is transferred from one person to another for 
a valuable consideration. The word " assignment " 
is, howevei, i ommonly used for the- ti mister ol per¬ 
sonal property ; consequently, baigain and sale 
may be described .us a contract whereby real estate, 
that is, lands or tenements, whether in possession 
or in remainder, aie conveyed from one person to 
another for a consideration 

BAR GOLD.—Much of the Bank of England’s 
stock of gold is not in the form ot coins, but of 
bars, which, from ah exporter's point of view, are 
often preferable, one reason being that the quantity 
lost by friction in transit is less in the case of bars 
than of coin. The Bank is bound to pay in 
sovereigns any amount of its notes fhat may be 


tendered, but if a bullion merchant prefers to take 
bars, the Bank raises no objection, and usually 
charges the Mint price of gold, t.e., £3 17s 10|d. 
per oz. Should, however, the demand become 
sufficiently keen, the Bank may raise tlfe pric$ of 
bars (not raise the price of sovereigns, which it can¬ 
not do) to £3 17s 1 Id. per oz., but it would not be 
worth while to increase it above this figure, for 
then an exporter would find it cheaper for his 
purpose to get sovereigns to be sent abroad, to 
fill the place of which the Bank would be reduced 
to having some of its bars minted. 

Anyone has the right to take bar gold to the 
Mint, provided that the value is not less than £20,000, 
and to have it coined at the rate of £3 17s. 10£d. 
per oz. of standaid gold, free of all expense of 
coming but as a certain period must elapse before 
the bullion is turned into coins, during which time 
the owner of the gold would have lost interest upon 
it, it is the practice to sell gold bullion to the 
Bank of England. The price at which the Bank 
of England^must buy all gold that is offered to it 
is £3 17s. 9d. per oz By the Bank Charter Act, 
1844, Section 4, c “all persons shall be entitled to 
demand from the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England, Bank of England notes in exchange 
for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s 9d. per oz. 
of standard gold : Provided always, that the said 
Goverpor and Company shall in all cases be 
entitled to require such gold bullion to be melted 
and assayed by persons approved by the said 
Governor ami Company at the expense of the 
parties tendering such gold bullion.’* The notes 
can, of course, be at one e exchanged for 
sovereigns. 'I he difference of ljd per oz between 
the buying and the selling puces forms the Bank's 
profit, or rather its remuneration for the trouble 
of getting the bullion minted if required, and for 
the loss of interest upon the bullion before it is 
turned into < oins. 

Bar gold m a kind of international i urrenry 
tiavellmg about from one nation to another in 
settlement of exchange balances, without ever 
being minted into any country’s coinage (See 
Mint Price.) 

BARILLA.— T he Spanish name for the ash 
obtained by burning certain marine plants culti¬ 
vated on the coasts of, Spain, France, and Italy. 
That prop.it ed in Bnttany is known as “ varee.” 
^Barilla was formerly the chief source of carbonate 
of sodium, and was largely used in the manufacture 
of glass and soap. Carbonate of soda is now made 
chiefly from common salt, and the importance of 
barilla has consequently declined. 

BARIUM.— T he metallic element in heavy spar 
(sulphate of baryta) and baryta. It was discovered 
by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1808 It is one of the so- 
called alkaline eaiths to which strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium also belong As yet it has only 
been obtained as a powder, which is yellowish in 
colour. Its principal use is in the preparation of 
oxygen, but it is also of value in the arts for 
adulterating white paints. The carbonate of 
barium is employed as a pigment and in the manu¬ 
facture of certain kinds of glass Other barium 
compounds ate useful in pyrotechny for the 
production of green fire 

BARK.— T he outer coating or rind of trees. 
There are great varieties of barks. Some contain 
tannic acid, .and are, therefore, valuable in the 
preparation df leather Cork is obtained from the 
bark of a kind of oak, while hemp, flax, jute, and 
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other vegetable fibres are the products of the 
fibrous inner bark of their respective plants. India- 
rubber is also derived from a bark, and a large 
number of gums, oils, balsams, etc., yielding in 
mafly cases valuable drugs, are obtained lrom the 
same source. 

BARLEY. —A hardy and edible cereal, of which 
there are many varieties. Its cultivation is more 
widely spread than that of any other giam crop 
Large quantities are raised in the United Kingdom, 
especially m the Highlands of Scotland and on the 
lighter arable lands of Norfolk and Sufioik 'there 
are also considerable linpoits from JVnmatk, 
Siberia, the United States, Canada, and Mexuo 
Pearl barley is the name given to the husked and 
rounded grain used in thickening soups 1 hough 
formerly employed for making bread, barley is now 
chiefly in demand for the manufacture of malt 
liquors and spirits 

BARRATRY.—" liarratiy of mastei and man¬ 
ners '* is one of the perils insured against in our 
common printed ionns oi marine msuiance policy 
The woid “ banatry " is d< lived .horn the Italian 
barratrarc, to cheat \ny illegal, liaudulent, 01 
knavish conduct ot (he mastei or mat lilt is of a slop 
by winch the ticiglitt is or owneis ai e lnjuied is, by 
om law, banal i \ In older to constitute bai latiy, 
the act must geneiallv be done liaiidulentlv, and 
with .1 ci imtnal intent , and it is not sulticient that it 
is tneielv against the mleirst ol the owiui Bai - 
ratrv, then, in English law mav he said to tompie- 
hend not only eveiy sprues ol hand and knavery 
covinously tomimUetl bv the mastei with the 
intention of benefiting himself at the oxjicnse of 
his owneis, but every wilful at t on his part of 
known illegality, gioss malversation, or Minimal 
negligence, by whatever motive mdiu ed, whereby 
the owners or the cliarteieis of the ship (in tascs 
where the latter are considered owneis pro tempore) 
aie, in fact, damnified. Anti it is now (letlared by 
Rule 11 of Schedule 1, of the Mamie Insurant e Act, 
1906, that the term “includes evtiy wrongful att 
wilfully coimmttcd by the mastdt or crew to the 
picjudi'.' of the owner, or, as the case may be, 
the charteiei." Misconduct due to gross ignoiancc, 
or mistake as to the meaning of instrut turns, or 
misappiehensum as to the wuy of cailying them 
out, is not barratiy. It is*also essential that the 
shipowner should not assent to the banalious act, 
or by Ins neghgenc e iail to prevent it 1 he act 
need not be intended to be against the interest 
of the shipowner, or for the benefit of the person 
committing it. it i? u enough if it is illegal and 
brings loss upon the shipowner French law makes 
barratry include the tneie fault or neghgern e of the 
mastei or crew, that of other countiies, like oui 
own, restricts it to wilful and trimmal nusc ondut t* 
The following are mstanc t*s of barratry by masters 
•f ships: If goods are lost oi damaged by the 
mastei wilfully running the ship on locks, or 
attempting to scuttle her ; or through i. fraudulent 
delay, or deviation upon the voyage, for the 
master's private purposes ; or by the ship and 
cargo being fraudulently sold by the master , the 
exception in a contract of sea carnage iclievcs the 
shipowner from responsibility for sut h losses So, 
again, if the goods become confiscated owing to the 
master using the ship for purposes of smuggling, 
or trading with an enemy, or lunning a blockade. 
A deviation through ignorance of the /toaster is not 
barratrous ; nor is negligent navigation, in con- 
>travention of the rules of navigation, if there has 


been no improper motive ; nor is a jettison made 
by the master, under an unfounded fear, without 
apparent or reasonable necessity. It is essential 
that the act shall have been either fraudulent, or 
done knowingly in breach of law, Shipowners are 
liable to the cargo owner for barratry of their 
servants, which results in damage to cargo, 
unless they are expressly exempted by their 
t ontract. 

In addition to 11 in.uitline- use, the term “ barra- 
tiv “ is also applied to the* entente ol extiting and 
stilling up quarrels between the subjects of the 
King, either at law or otherwise. It is punishable 
with fine or imprisonment. It must bo distinguished, 
on the one hand, from “ maintenance,” which is the 
oilu ions interim (Idling in lawsuits whn h do not con¬ 
cern the party, bv lending pecuniary or other 
assistant e lot the cairying on of the same (unless it 
is a tasc in which close relationship exists between 
the paities, or unless it is done for the sake of 
charity) , anti, on the other hand, from ” cham¬ 
perty,” whitli is an illegal bargain made between 
one of the patties to a suit and a thud party, 
wheiebv it is agiecil that the latter shall share in 
the proceeds of the suit if successful, in considera¬ 
tion of alfotdmg financial support for contesting 
the same Eat h of these olfenccs, like barratry, 
is a inisdt me.uiom, am! punishable us such. 

BARREL.- -'lhi s is the name given to a peculiar 
kind of wooden vessel m which liquids aie stored, 
hut it also signifies a teitam measuic ot capacity, 

I bis measure vanes greatly in diflerent tountries of 
Luiopt* and Amenta, and the variation depends 
not only upon the locality, but also upon the 
nature of the liquid In the old English measures 
a bairel contained 31$ gallons of wine, 32 of ale, 
and 36 of bcei The Fiem li stundaid barrel, the 
barrique oi cask ol Rouleaux, contains 50 English 
gallons, and the Italian banle vanes from 7 to 31 
English gallons In many cases, also, solids are 
sold by the ban el I bus, a band of butter contains 
224 lbs. In Aineiu.a, the band e\pi esses a certain 
weight ol an ,iitide -the baud of flour contains 
196 lbs , the baud ot bed 200 lbs , and the barrel 
ol soap 256 lbs 

BARRISTER. A number of the Bar. In order 
to bet < line a bamstei, a t andidate must be a male 
ovt r the age of twenty one it is pi ol Able that 
fetnnh s ind\ soon In admitted ami must conform 
to all the i ulcs and it gulations ol the Inns of Court, 
llieie are four inns -the Innei Temple, the Middle 

I I inplc, Lint oln's Inn, anti Clay's Jim—and from 
the Under 'lreasurei of .my one of these societies 
full p.utitulars may be obtained of the methods 
to be adopted in older that admission may be 
obtained into what is tailed the higher branch of 
the legal piotession, the solmtor’s profession being 
known as the lower bran< h 

Alter beiii" proposed, a t andidate must pay all 
the netessai^ Ices, pass the requisite examinations, 
and cat th<* prescnbed number of dinners m hall 
for a pi nod of three yeais, or twelve terms in all, 
unless, lor some special leason, the number of 
t» tins is u duted. lhere aie four tot ms m each 
yeai. A different o is made in this last-named 
requisite, according as the candidate is or is not a 
university man—three dinners a term being neces¬ 
sary in the iormei case, six m the latter. At the 
end of Ins studentship days the candidate is 
“ called,” and he is thenceforth entitled to appear 
as an atb^pt aie, if piopcily retained lor that purpose, 
in any qt theAourts of law of England and Wales. 
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The question of calling is entirely in the hands of 
the benchers, who constitute the ruling body of the 
Inn, and although there is a right of appeal from 
the decision of the benchers to the judges, it«is 
practically useless to hope for success in any such 
appeal. A barrister may also be disbarred or 
suspended for misconduct, subject to a similar 
right of appeal, but otherwise he cannot divest 
himself of his status without the express permission 
of the benchers. 

A barrister may appear in any court, and no one 
but a barrister may appear on behalf of a litigant 
in the High Court or at assizes, except in ceitain 
bankruptcy appeals. At quarter sessions this rule 
may be relaxed if the regular attendance of mem¬ 
bers of the Bar is very small. Then solicitors are 
entitled to practise. In county courts and poln r 
courts, solicitors may plead as well as barristers. As 
to joining a circuit, see the article Circuit. When¬ 
ever he appears in court, a barrister must wear a 
wig, gown, and bands. This docs not apply to 
courts of summary jurisdiction, x e , the ordinary 
police courts, nor to coroners' courts, in which no 
special costume is required. 

In pleading, a barrister must rely entirely upon 
the instructions contained in the brief delivered to 
him by the solicitor who retains him He is not, 
strictly speaking, supposed to act upon any 
extraneous knowledge of facts which he may 
possess; and when he has once been retained in a 
case, he is entitled to be briefed, by the etiquette 
of the profession, in all proceedings connec ted with 
the same ; but no banister of any standing would 
think of claiming this tight if the solicitor instructing 
him or the lay client, t e., the litigant himself, was 
dissatisfied with his conduct of a case and desired 
to engage some other counsel It is always con¬ 
sidered a point of honour to icsign the claim which 
is accorded him by piofessional etiquette, and to 
hand over his brief to the barrister whom it is 
desired lo employ in his plac e, a pioper explanation 
of the cause of the charge being given to the new 
counsel. 

Although the rule is not strictly enforced, or 
rather applied, when advice only is sought, and 
there is no contentious matter connected with a 
it c is the general practice for a solicitor to 
«< company a client to any consultation that takes 
place at a barristei's chanibei s. Except on circuit, 
when some place is specially chosen for a con¬ 
ference, a barrister is not supposed to meet his 
client, solicitor or lay, elsewhere than at his 
own chambers. It is, for instance, a gross breach 
of etiquette for a barrister to call upon a solicitor 
m a professional capacity 

The fees which a banister is entitled to charge 
depend upon the whim of his c bents and uj>on his 
own position. What may be allowed by the taxing 
master of the court is another matter. In the High 
Court this will depend upon the nature and the 
magnitude of the mse. In the county remits there 
is a fixed sc ale, wlm h is dc pendent, gencially speak¬ 
ing, upon the amount of the claim, and cannot be 
exceeded except by ordei ol the judge. The fees 
are calculated m guineas, but there is always 
added to the actual fee a certain payment foi the' 
barrister's cleik, which varies according to the tee 
marked on the brief. 'Ihus, to any tee up to four 
guineas, 2s. 6d. is added ; from five to nine guineas, 
5s. ; from ten lo nineteen guineas, 10s ; and so on 
according to a fixed scale. For a lee of fiff-y guineas 
or upwards the clerk’s fee is calculated at the rate 
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of 2J per cent. When a conference takes place, 
and the fee is one guinea for the barrister, the 
allowance to the clerk is 5s. When there is a con¬ 
sultation between a King’s counsel and a junior 
barrister, the former's c lerk is entitled to 5s. and the 
latter’s to 2s. 6d. A King’s counsel is supposed to 
charge a minimum fee of two guineas for any con¬ 
sultation, and this means that the real sum paid is 
£2 7s. A junior barrister's minimum fee is one 
guinea. As is well known, a King’s counsel is 
generally unable, by the etiquette of the profession, 
lo appear in court unless accompanied by a junior. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but they need 
not be refeired to here. A barrister cannot sue 
for his fee's, at least as far as litigious work is 
c one c rned, even though he is able to prove that the 
solicitor who lias retained him has actually been 
paid the same ; it is, of course, to the solicitor 
fhat the barrister must always look for lus fees. 
But in c ertain cases and under spec lal c ireumstances 
a solicitor Vho fails to pay over the fees which he 
has actually roc eivod may be compelled to appear 
before fhe Law fcoc iety, and if the c ase is a flagrant 
one, that body will inquire into the matter and 
make a report to the High Comt I his may lead 
to the suspension of the solicitor, oi, in an extreme 
case, to his being struck off the rolls. It is not 
quite ( c lear to what extent a barrister may claim 
remuneration for work wln<h is non-htigious, and 
yet is of such a character as to require professional 
knowledge and skill. Conveyancers and special 
pleaders mav sue for their fees 

For the information of any piospectivc litigant, 
it mav be- added, under this question of fees, that 
a junior is generally entitled to a fee which is two- 
thirds of that marked on the biicf of the King’s 
counsel engaged in the case. Many solicitois arc- 
now strongly opposed to this rule, and tho fee ol 
the junior has been largely icduc ed m roc ent yeais. 
Any barrister, who appeals on any < ir< tut other than 
that of which he is a member, whether at assizes 
or quaitei sessions, must receive a special fee, and 
there must be bnefed with him some member of the 
circuit. 'Ihis, ol comse, never applies loihe High 
Court in London. In 1 lie- Chancery Division ot the 
High Coml certain eminent leaders, xe, King's 
counsel, “go special,’’ which mean$ that they 
charge-, m addition to* he lee marked on the brief, 
an i xtra fee of fifty guineas for any case m wlm li 
they ate engaged. 

A hamster is privileged from arrest on lus way 
to and from a court of law. He is practically 
unfettered in the conduct oLthc case, and he may 
compromise the same, except against the express 
mstruc tions of his t hent. Unless lie has bee n grossly 
^deceived by Ins client, he is not entitled to throw 
up his brief As lus seivice's are supposed to be 
entirely honorary, he is not liable to be sued for 
negligence, however wiong he may be in his lab¬ 
or in his conduct of a case. His speeches m court 
are absolutely privileged, though a question has 
recently arisen as to lus position if he makes use of 
unduly inflammatory language, or if he addresses 
a jury in such a manner as to make charges which 
he cannot substantiate by the evidence which is 
in his possession. A gross abuse of his puvileges 
might lead the Court of Appeal to grant a new 
trial of the action, if it was asked to do so. 

In the interests of clients, the opinions and 
advice of ti barrister, as well as the instructions 
given to him, are privileged from inspection at 
all times 
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BARTER.—When an exchange takes place 
without the intervention of a third commodity, 
money? the transaction is one of barter. If 
a boy trades in stamps ; if a gardener exchanges 
bu^bs with a brother gardener ; if a football club 
parts with a speedy forward for a robust full-back 
—we have an immediate exchange or barter 
of goods for goods. The acts of buying and selling 
are comprised in a single operation. So when a 
wanderer cuts up a pile of wood in return for a 
meal, we have the barter of services for goods. 
It is the disposition to truck or barter that dis¬ 
tinguishes man from other animals, and which per¬ 
mits men to render mutual services. Harter was the 
primitive method of trade, and still exists over 
large tracts of the globe. It suffices for the needs 
of communities where thcic is little division of 
labour and acts of exchange are few and seldom 
But it is quite inapplicable to a developed stage 
where each man is a merchant who continuously 
exchanges his services or products to obtain things 
he needs. The derivation of the wort! implies 
cheating, and at times still the word is used in a 
derogatory sense, " bartering his v.enial wit for sums 
of gold." Even in barter transactions, each party 
must gain in utility : each exchanges that which 
he wants less for that wluch he wants more ; but the 
disadvantages are obvious. It implies not < ompeti- 
tion but isolated bargaining, in which superior 
shrewdness or knowledge, ability to wait, and 
numerous other circumstances may deprive one 
party of his due share of the added utility which 
arises from the exchange. To barter we have a 
difficult task to find someone (1) who wants what 
we have to give ; (2) who is disposed to give what 
we want ; (3) who values our article more than 
his own. The lucky coincidence of the thice condi¬ 
tions must be rare. As soon as the knot which 
binds the acts of buying and selling is cut by the 
introduction of the third commodity, which is 
potentially anything else, the difficulty vanishes. 

BASE COINS.— 1 hese are coins which for some 
reason or other are not of the standard required by 
law, being diminished in weigh ^otherwise than by 
reasonable wearing, or being counterfeit. A person 
to whom such a »oin is tendered is justified in 
tutting, breaking, bending, or delating it so that it 
tan no longer be circulated, and the person tendering 
the same must bear the lo$> thereof 

Base gold coins are very uncommon, but base 
silver coins are very ficqmntly met with, and 
in some cases they arc lather difficult at first 
sight to distinguish from genuine ones. Various 
tests aie applied to a suspected " silver " tain. If 
it is a base one, it will be easily cut, or bent, or 
broken, and its general appearance to the eye of 
an expert will call attention to its ical nature. 
On close examination it will usually be found t.Hh .1 
the raised letters or figures are not so sharply 
• defined as on a real coin. An examination of the 
milling will reveal a toughness and irregularity, 
which is often particularly noticeable . t a spot on 
the edge representing the place where the metal 
was poured into the mould. Its weight and size 
may be tested with a good coin, and also its sound 
when thrown upon the counter. The sound by 
itself, however, is not sufficient, as a good coin 
which is cracked will not give the true ring. If 
caustic marks the coin black, it reveals its base¬ 
ness, but that test may be defeated if the surface 
is a thin coat of silver. A pocket lctis is useful in 
the examination of a doubtful coin, as it makes 


the roughness of a counterfeit coin more noticeable. 
Those officers who are much in contact with silver 
rofess to be able to tell a false from a genuine coin 
y the touch, the false one having a “ greasy " 
kind of feeling. 

*BAST. —The fibrous inner bark of lime and other 
trees. 'I he name is often applied to the matting 
made from the bark. Hast and bast mats are 
almost exclusively exported from Russia, the chief 
port being Archangel. The uses of bast are 
numerous. The shoes of Russian peasants, ropes 
of various soits, and (in the South of Europe) 
certain kinds of hats are made of it. It also serves 
as a packing for furniture and as a covering for 
tender plants Theie is another kind of bast, 
obtained chiefly fiom a sort of mallow tree in Cuba. 
It is used for tying up bundles of Havana cigars. 
Flax, hemp, jute, and other vegetable fibres 
are the pioducts of the bast of their respective 
plants. 

BASTARD. —Tins signifies a person who is born 
out of wedlock, and the English common law is 
particularly stringent as to such an uufortunato 
individual, because there are no means by which 
the bar can be removed, and consequently there is 
no right of succession in case of intestacy. Under 
many systems of law legitimation is allowed if the 
parents mteimariy alter tlu* birth of the child, 
legilimatio per subsequens matrimomum, and this 
is so in Scotland, the* Isle of Man, Jeisey, Guernsey, 
and many of the British possessions, but the English 
law has up to the present been decidedly opposed 
to it. It is impossible for any child not born in 
lawful wedlock to sue i cod to real property, no matter 
whore bom. As icgards personal property the 
rule is not so strut. If, thcrefoie, a child is legiti¬ 
mated in the c ountry of its domicil ( q v.), it has the 
same rights of intestate succession in England as a 
child born in wedlock. When theie is any doubt 
as to the legitimac y of an individual, a suit may be 
brought as to the matter in the Probate Division 
of the High Court under the provisions of the Legiti¬ 
macy Dec laratnm Ac t, 1858. A bastard is considered 
to be ftlius nulltus, that is, to have no father, and 
although when he has arrived at years of discretion 
he may assume any name he chooses, the person 
who registers the bntli cannot do so in the putative 
father's name unless the father actually consents 
to this course being taken. In prattle*, it is the 
mother's surname whn h is gencially adopted. 

BASUTOLAND. —This is a native province of 
British South Africa, situated north-west of Cape 
Colony. It lies between Natal, the Oiange River 
Colony, and Cape Colon The tcrntory is adminis¬ 
tered by a resident Commissioner, under the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. The area is nearly 
12,000 square, miles, and the population about 
400,000, of whom fewer than 1,000 are Europeans. 
The country includes the finest grain-producing 
land m South Africa. '1 lie chief pioducts are wool, 
wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. Gold and other 
minerals arc believed to exist Europeans and 
Arnern .ms are not allowed to settle in the country 
without special permission 

Maseru, the so-called capital, is a mere kraal. 
Its population ot about 1,300 includes 200 whites. 

There arc a few roads whit h are good enough for 
any kind of transpoit The line of postal com¬ 
munication is through Cape Colony and the Orange 
River Colony. '1 here are telegraph stations at the 
various magistracies. 

Maseru is 7,(i(i8 miles distant from Lopdon. 
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Postal communication is via South Africa once a 
week, the time of transit being about twenty days. 
(For map, see South Africa.) 

BATH BRICK.—A friable yellow brick made 
from the siliceous silt found in the river Parrpt, 
near Bridgwater, in Somerset. The bricks weigh, 
on an average, about 3 lbs., and are mainly used 
for scouring, cleaning, and polishing metallic 
vessels and knives. 

BATH STONE.—A creamy-coloured limestone 
found in large quantities in Wiltshire and Somerset, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Bath. It is com¬ 
posed of 94J per cent, of carbonate of lime and 
2J per cent, of carbonate of magnesium. It con¬ 
tains no silica. The stone, being easily quarried 
and of attractive appearance, is much used for 
building purposes. It hardens on exposure to the 
air, but its durability is not great. 

BATISTE.—The name given to a commercial 
article which is composed of a fine texture of linen 
and cotton. Batiste is the usual French name for 
cambric. 

BATTENS.—A word derived from the French 
bdton, a stick. Battens consist of sawn fir timber 
of varying lengths and tbit kncsscs. They are 
usually 12 to 14 ft. long, 7 in. broad, and 'L\ in. 
thick. The best battens are imported from Nor¬ 
way. They are used for fiooung, for roofing below 
slates, for fastening down the hatches in ships, 
etc. They are also placed upright on walls 
preparatory to laths being fixed for plasteiing. 

BATTERY.— (See Assault.) 

BAYBERRY.—A species of myrtle tree (See 
Bay Hum.) 

BAY LEAVES.—The long, pointed, aromatic 
leaves of the sweet bay or laurel tree {I.aurus 
nobilis). They are used for flavouring certain 
culinary preparations, but great care is required 
in their use, owing to the presence of prussic acid. 

BAY REM .—An aromatic stimulant usually 
obtained by distilling the leaves of the bayberry 
with rum. It may also be prepared by mixing the 
volatile oil of the leaves, or various other oils, with 
alcohol. It is made chiefly m the West Indies, and 
is sometimes employed as a liniment in cases of 
rheumatism. Its main use, however, is for toilet 
purposes. 

BAZAAR.—T his woid is of Persian origin, and 
signifies lAerally the sale or exchange of goods 
Amongst the Turks and the Persians it is applied 
to a mafket-placc, either open or covered, where 
goods are exposed for sale, and where merchants 
meet for the transaction of business. In the West, 
the name is used almost exclusively to denote a 
sale of goods, generally contributed gratuitously, 
for the benefit of some idigious, charitable, or 
philanthropic institution. 

BDELLIUM.—A gum-resinous, myrrh-like exuda¬ 
tion of various origin. The small quantity imported 
into Great Britain comes from India and West 
Africa. The African vanety is translucent with a 
dull fracture, while the Indian bdellium is opaque. 
It has a bitter taste, and was once much employed 
medicinally as a stimulant. Its main use now is as 
an ingredient in plasters. 

BEADS ,—Small pierced balls used as personal 
ornaments. They are usually strung together and 
worn as necklaces, biacelets, etc., or are worked on 
cloth or some other substance as a kind of 
embroidery. Beads are of very ancient origin, 
specimens having been found in Egyptian tombs. 
They are made of various materials, such an glass. 


ivory, porcelain, jet, coral, amber, etc. In Great 
Britain, Birmingham is the centre of the industry, 
but then* are large importations from various 
continental countries, particularly from Italy, 
Venice being the principal seat of the manufactnre 
of fancy glass beads noted for their beauty and 
variety. Paris does a considerable trade in imita¬ 
tion gems Beads are still the medium of exchange 
with many African tribes 

BEAM©. —Long, straight pieces of wood or iron 
made for the purpose of resisting lateral pressure or 
carrying weight. lion beams are generally known 
as girders. The name has many technical 
applications in the arts. 

BEAM TREE.— A tree with a straight, erect 
trunk, varying in height from 20 to 40 ft. It is 
commonly met with in Europe and m Asia, and is 
mainly noted for its wood, which is yellowish-white 
in colour, close-grained, hard, easily stained, and 
capable of a high polish. It is useful in turnery, 
and is employed for making the handles of knives 
and forks, Wooden spoons, certain parts of musical 
instruments, and the cogs of wheels in machinery. 
BEAK.-- (Set* Buns and Bears) 

BEARER (BILL OIt ('HEQl)E).— In the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, a bearer is defined as the 
person m possession of a bill or note which is 
payable to bearer. 

*' A bill is payable to bearer which is expressed 
to be so payable, or on whn h the only or last 
indorsement is an indorsement in blank. Where 
I he payee is a fictitious or non-existing pci son, 
the bill may be treated as payable to bearer.” 

(See Fictitious Payee, Indorsement ) In dealing 
with bearer bills, the term " bill ” includes a cheque. 

A bill or a cheque made payable to bearer requires 
no indotsement, and unless the transferor of such a 
bill or cheque does indorse it, he is in no way liable 
upon the instrument if it is dishonoured, nor upon 
the consideration for which he transferred it, unless, 
(1) the bill or cheque was given in respect of an 
antecedent debt, qr (2) it appeals that the transfer 
was not intended to operate in full and complete 
discharge of his liability Thus, suppose A ?fraws a 
cheque in favour of B or order. B indorses it in 
blank and transfers it for value to C. The cheque 
is now payable to bcarer^and needs no indorsement 
by C C transfers it for value to D. The cheque is 
dishonoured. D can sue either A or B, but he can¬ 
not sue C upon the cheque at all, nor upon the con- 
sideiation lor which the cheque was transferred 
unless it falls into one or other of the exceptions 
above noted It is for this red,-.on that a transferee 
of a bill or cheque should always insist, upon the 
transferor's indorsing it, so that he may have an 
additional remedy in case the document is not paid 
at maturity or upon presentation, as the case may 
be This caution is all the more necessary seeing t 
the huge number of transfers that take place in the 
case of negotiable instruments 

As is well Known, bankers issue books of cheques, 
sometimes payable to boaier and sometimes pay¬ 
able to order. Ihe word “ bearer '* can always be 
struck out and the word “order” substituted, 
though the addition of this latter word is not com¬ 
pulsory-—the striking out of the word “ bearer ” 
makes it an order cheque This requires no initialing 
by the drawer, as he is quite entitled to make the 
substitution for greater security , but if the change 
is from “ order ” to “ bearer,” the drawer must 
initial it. In a similar manner, a bill, or a cheque 
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which is indorsed in blank may be changed to 
a special indorsement by the holder. (See 
Indorsement.) 

By statute, a banker is not liable for paying an 
uiftrossed cheque drawn upon himself over the 
counter of his bank, if he acts bond fide and without 
negligence, and in the ouhnaiy course ot business, 
whether the cheque is made payable to bearer or to 
order, provided that in the latter ease there is an 
indorsement which purports to be that of the payee 
lhe banker is onlv icsponsihle foi the genuineness 
of the signature of the diawei. The bcarei cheque, 
of course, needs no indorsement , but if such a 
* heque is made pa\ able, say, to “ 1 be Btitish Bank, 
Ltd , or beater," it might t oiueivablv be held to be* 
negligence on the pait ot the paying banker if he 
paid the' cheque to a stranger, since it is well known 
that banks aie not in the habit of sending strangeis 
to cash c heqm s 

It is sometimes asserted that a cheque made pay¬ 
able to “ Wages or order," " Kent," qf something 
similar, is a cheque payable to bearer, as being 
drawn in favour ol an impel -auial paver. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it is usual to treat "such a cheque as 
payable to order, and to require the indorsement 
of the drawer. (See Firnriors Payei ) 

In Scotland, it is customary for a banker to 
request the person presenting a bearer cheque to 
indorse it (See Order ) , ,, 

HRAHEll RONDS.—As its name signifies, a 
bearer bond is one that is payable to the actual 
holder of the same, ami all lights under it pass 
from the lmldei to the transferee by mere deliveiy, 
so long, of course, as the transfeicc takes the bond 
in good faith and tor value, and without notice of 
any defect m the title of the transferor. It is thus 
distinguished from a bond which is registered in 
the name of the holder, who alone ran give a per¬ 
fect title to the same Bearer bonds belong to the 
class of documents known as negotiable instruments 
(qv.). Consequently, if the holder 01 the bond has 
actually stolen it, or come by it in any dishonest 
fashion, the legality of lus transfer of it to another 
person,does not aife< t the latter’s title, provided 
the latter takes it ir good faith At one time I he 
English courts refused to recognise bearer bonds 
as negotiable instillments, except those which vvcie 
issued in a foreign country#md vvliu h were accepted 
as negotiable by merchants in England This 
print iple, however, is now (hanged, and quite 
lecently dcbentuies to beat r in an English com¬ 
pany have been ictognised as negotiable instin¬ 
dents. As it was said m the leading < ase of 
l'idelsteui v. Schuler, 1902, 2 K B. 144 : “ Ihe time 
;ias passed when the negotiability of bearer bonds, 
whether Government bonds or trading bonds, 
foreign or Enghsh, can be < ailed in question." • 

A senes of coupons is attached to the bond, or 
iometimes there is a separate sheet of coupons 
Each of these coupons is dated, if the miriest is 
>ayable at regular periods, and forms a warrant 
ipon the production of which the holm i is entitled 
:o be paid the interest represented by the coupon 
some coupons aie not dated, but the interest is 
uyable according to adveitisement. A coupon 
dieet should never be detached from the bond, 
securities to bearer, without the c uirent coupon, 
ue not a good delivery on the Stock Exchange 
The holder of bearer bonds should never wnte his 
name updn them, as it might cause ^hem to form 
i bad delivery. (See blither, Bearer Secukiiif.s ) 

BEARER SCRIP. —This is the name given to a 


document issued by a Government or a company, 
when new capital is issued. The document is 
effective until such time as all the instalments have 
been paid up and a definitive bond is prepared. 
The bearer scrip, just like a bearer bond, is a 
negotiable instrument (qv.), and a good title is 
made by mere delivery. (See Bearer Bonds, 
Bearer Securities ) 

BEARER SECURITIES. — Stock Exchange 
securities exist in the loim of either registered 
stock or shiues, or of bearer bonds or share war¬ 
rants to bearer, the distinction being that the pro- 
pnetoi is in the one case registered by name as the 
nobler of the security, the icitificate he holds being 
made out in his name, whereas in the case of bearer 
securities the certificate, instead of being made out 
in the name of the propuetor, certifies that the 
bearer is tlie holder of so much debenture stock, 
shaies, oi whatever the set uiity may be. Registered 
stock is more or less peculiar to the United Kingdom 
and one or two of the Colonies, the rest of the world, 
as a general rule, pteferung to have its Stock 
Exchange sex unties m the shape of bearer certifi¬ 
cates. In the ta.se of legistered stotk or shares, 
intei est or dividend payments arc* made direct to 
the registered pmprietor by means of a cheque ; in 
the t ase ol bearer securities, howevei, this method 
is obviously imprat Ik able, as the company or bank 
entrusted with the payment of the interest or divi¬ 
dend cannot possibly be acquainted with the names 
and addi esses of the holdeis for the time being of 
securities of this natuie, the owneiship of which 
can change by the meie passing from hand to hand 
of a document In the (ase of registered stock or 
shares, a i hange of owneiship only becomes effective 
after a deed of transfer, exec uted in the manner 
described under the heading of Transfer of Shares, 
has been lodged with the company or registration 
oltn er for entry in the books. To provide for the 
payment of interest oi dividends on bearer securi¬ 
ties, these have attached to them a sheet of coupons, 
and when the mteiest or dividend is payable, the 
piopnetor or banket with whom they arc deposited, 
cuts off the partu ular coupon then due (the various 
< oupons have numbers, each number being due on 
a certain date), and presents it to the paying bank. 
A larger coupon, technically known as a "talon," 
is generally added to a beam security, so # that when 
the sheet of coupons attached is exhausted, an 
additional sheet, consisting of a fresh supply of 
coupons, mav be handed over in exchange for this 
talon Ea< h bearer set urity has a distinctive 
number for purposes of identification, which num¬ 
ber is printed also on each coupon and talon 
attached theiclo, and the corresponding fresh sheet 
of c oupons issued subsequently in ex< hange for the 
tal <n also bears the same distinctive number. 

A small number of English c ompanics issue bearer 
wariants without coupons, the dividends being paid 
on present.!Lion .it the company’s office oi the 
wariants themselves, which ate stamped to the 
effect that dividend No. — has been paid theieon. 

This is a very cumbrous proccdme, and not 
generally adopted 

lherc is an incicasing tendency in the United 
Kingdom to adopt the form of bearer securities, or 
at any rate to give inveslois the; option of having 
them. Bearer securities have both their advantages 
and their disadvantages 1 o take the latter fust, the 
loss of a beaiei < eitifkati* can be as seiious as the 
loss of a bank note, for be ing transferable by mere 
deliver^, lt^is impossible to •’stop" transfeT by 
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notifying the company or issuing bank of the loss. registered holder in favour of another party. The 
Then again, whilst the registered holder of a stock certificates in circulation to which we refer are 
receives his interest or dividends direct without any usually indorsed in blank, and to avoid the formali- 
eflort on his part, the holder of a bearer security ties involved by the dispatch to America for regi^xa- 
must arrange for the coupons to be detached 2nd tion, they frequently circulate for a considerable 

presented to the paying office on the due dates. time in these names, with the result that when a 

The registered proprietor of shares also receives dividend is distributed it is paid to the registered 
direct from the company the annual reports and holder, from whom the actual holder, for the time 
any communications of interest to him as pro- being, has to claim it. These certificates are equiva- 
prietor, whilst the holder of bearer shares must lent in a way to bearer securities, but have the 
depend upon reports and advertisements m the serious disadvantage named, and where it is intended 
press, unless he writes specially to the company to hold the shares for sonic length of time, it is 
tor such documents. wiser to have them registered in the name of the 

So far as the trouble of detaching coupons on the rightful proprietor. To avoid the trouble and 

due dates is concerned, this is more fanciful than formalities this involves, one or two associations in 

real, for in practice it is the custom to lodge bearei London issue their own form of certificate repre- 

securities with one’s bank for safe custody, which senting so many shares registered in their name : 

institution automatically cuts off and presents the these pass from hand to hand like bearer 

coupons on the due dates. In the case of shaies of securities. 

a company not paying dividends regukuly, how- ihe above article was written in its present form 
ever, this is not so sure, and here the holder of for the limt Edition of the Encyclopaedia and, 
bearer securities has to rely upon advertisements therefore, before the gloat turmoil of 1914-18. 

When we come to consider the advantages of It is quite possible that events may change economic 
bearer securities, however, we find that they are and international practices to a very considerable 
considerable. In the first place, the transfer of such extent during the next decade, but it is impossible 
securities is entirely free from ^ill the vexatious to write with any certainty upon the subject at the 
formalities connected with the tiansfer of registered present time. 

stock or shares, involving as it does the cxet ution HEAR SKIN. —The skins m most general demand 
of a special deed of tranMei by two parties, attest a- are those of the black bear of North America, 
tion by a witness (and in the frequent case of any though there is also a considerable trade in white 
inaccuracy or discrepancy, the initialing ot any bear skins They are used mainly for hearthrugs, 
alteration, by all the parties), and the necessity of caps, harness trimmings, etc The name is some- 
impressing the tiansfer with a revenue stamp tunes applied to the high fur cap worn by the 
equivalent to the ad valorem duty within thirty English Guards, and also to a species of rough, 
days of the date of the deed, failing which a fresh hairy cloth suitable for outdoor garments, 
deed has to be executed When all these obstacles BEAUNE. —The well-known red wine of Bur- 

have been successfully surmounted, and the ccrti- gundy, named after the district where it is 

ficatc in the name of the proprietor has been lodged, grown 

together with the transfer deed, at the company’s REAVER. —A rodent quadruped of amphibious 
office for registration, some weeks elapse before the nature, now mainly found in Noith America. Its 
certificate in the name of the new proprietor is skin is of considerable commercial value, being used 
ready for delivery, and if the former proprietor is in the manufacture of stoles, gloves, muffs, hats, 
selling only a part of his holding, he has to part etc. The secrcticfn of the gland in the grom of the 

with the certificate for his entire holding, and has male beaver has long been noted for its Curative 

to wait for weeks beloie he receives a fresh certiti- properties It. is known as castorcum. 
cate for the balance. As compated with this, the HEBEEK1NE. —An alkaloid obtained from the 

holder of a beater security merely hands over the bebecru, or grcenheait tree, of British Guiana It is 

document, and the matter is completed sometimes used as a t<Snic instead of quinine, but 

A further advantage in connection with bearer it is Jess nowet ful 

securities is that they are much more convenient BECHI'i-DE-MER. —A marine slug found in the 
for collateral loans ltom bankers and others, as the coral reefs of the Pacific In China it is tonsideted 

mero deposit of the document is effective. It is also a great table delicacy. There are many varieties 

possible m the case of beaus securities, the coupons The Malay name is trcpang.«. 

of which are payable sometime ahead, to discount BE€HU ANAEAND. — 1 his is a British Piotecto- 
them beforehand, and quite a considerable business rate which extends from the Zambesi in the north 
in this is done on the Continent. As has already to the Molopo River, and extends westward as tar 
been stated, bearer securities tend to become inoie ds South-West Africa, being bounded on the east 
and more popular in the United Kingdom. Practi- by the Tiansvaal and Matabeleland. Its area 
rally all foreign Government loans and most foreign is about 275,000 square miles, and the popula- 1 

and Colonial municipal loans are now issued in this tion is about 150,000 The occupation ol the 

shape, and the growing internationalisation of people is mainly < on fined to agrnultural pursuits 
finance will doubtless int tease this tendency Some The railway from Cape Town and Kimberley 
of the large British railway companies now issue passes through the territory, which is governed by 

their securities in this lorm, and the.piactice is a Resident Commissionei, whose headquaiters arc 
spreading generally. at Mafokmg 

It should, perhaps, be mentioned that American Serowe is the town which is dignified with the 
shares (not bonds) are issued in a hybud lorm. name of capital. It is about 7,000 miles distant 
Many of the certificates in circulation arc m the from London 

names of individuals—generally well-known dealers Mails aic dispatched from Great Britain every 
and bankers, but sometimes unknown names. The Saturday via Cape Town, and the time of transit 
transfer of these shares is not effected by ijieans of is about twenty-three days. (For map, see South 
a deed, but by indorsement of the certificate by the Africa ) 
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BEDDA NUTS.—A species of myrobalan imported 
in large quantities from the East Indies. They are 
employed by calico printers for obtaining a per- 
man^it black dye, and are also useful for tanning 
purposes. 

BEECH. —The beech, or Fagus sylvattca, is a 
common forest tree of Europe, with small edible 
nuts. Its wood is hard and solid, and is in great 
request for making mill sluices on account of its 
durability'under water. It is also much used m 
the manufacture of chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
bowls, ladles, carpenters’ planes, and other tools 
On the Continent, sabots are made of beech wood 
Wheelwrights and coachbuilders also employ it 
extensively. The beech-nuts are known as “ mast,” 
and are used as a fattening food for hogs. Becc h 
mast i9 frequently employed to adulterate cocoa. 
It also yields a valuable oil used in Germany with 
salads. A species of vinegar is obtained from the 
shavings of beechwood, and from its ashes potash 
is prepared. • 

BEER. —The well-known and wholesome beverage 
made by fermentation from malted barley. It is of 
great antiquity, but the scientific principles applied 
to the brewing since the middle of the nineteenth 
century have made the present day product very 
superior to the beer of a few centuries ago. Both 
in the United Kingdom and on the continents of 
Europe and America, beer is an article of great 
commercial importance Though maize, rye, millet, 
and rice are occasionally used in the manufacture 
of beer, barley is the cluef source from which it is 
produced, being preferred on account of its rapid 
germination and the quality and quantity of the 
starch it contains. Two processes are necessary in 
the preparation of beer, namely, malting and brew¬ 
ing. In malting, the barley is fust steeped in watei 
for a period varying from two to four days, until 
sufficient moisture has been absorbed for germina¬ 
tion. The gram is then drained and al'owed to lie 
in a heap for nine to twelve days, duiing whi< h 
time it becomes heated, absorbs oxygen, and gives 
of! carbonic acid gas it is frequently turned, and 
when thv pioper stage of germination has been 
reached, kiln-drying takes place, that is, the grain 
is further spread out and the temperature is raised 
by means of'dry an. till all the moisture is com¬ 
pletely evaporated The colc^ir of the malt depends 
on the process adopted, and varies from pale to 
amber, brown, and black. The first two kinds arc 
used in the preparation of light beers, the brown 
produces sweet ales, and the black produces porter 
The subsequent processes aio known as brewing 
The malt is gently crushed, and afterwards mixed 
with hot water at a temperature of about 170° Fahr. 
After standing for a few hours, the infusion, oi 
wort, is drawn off. This is known as mashing* 
Sometimes a second and a third mashing take 
jHace. The malt remaining is called " draff ” or 
brewers' grains, and is used as a cattle food. The 
wort is then boiled for two hours with a certain 
quantity of hops, which are used to give the beer 
its peculiar flavour, its tonic properties, and keeping 
qualities. After boiling, the liquid is rapidly cooled, 
and yeast is added for the purpose of fermentation. 
It is then that the greatest care is required to 
prevent the formation of acetic acid The liquid is 
carefully skimmed, and fermentation is stopped 
before it is .complete. The yeast is then removed, 
and the resulting beer is drawn off *nto casks, 
where a slow process of fermentation still continues, 
rendering the beer stiongcr with time 


The nutritive properties of beer depend upon the 
presence of sugar, dextrine, certain nitrogenous 
substances, and soluble phosphates. It contains 
from 3 to 8 per cent, of alconol. Lager beer and 
BasS represent the lowest and highest percentages 
respectively. 

The above refers to beer generally as known 
in normal times. It has nothing in < oinmon with 
the beer which was supplied for ordinary 
consumption during the Great War. 

BEERHOUSES.— (See Licensing Laws.) 

BEESWAX.—1 he hard, yellow, fatty substance 
obtained from the combs of the bees after the 
honey has been removed It is best bleached by 
exposure to the sun, but chlorine and nitric acid 
are also used tor this purpose. Beeswax is 
employed in the manufaduic of candles, especially 
those requited tor religious rites. It is also used for 
waxing polished floors, modelling fruits and flowers, 
and as an ingredient in ointments, etc. Unfortu¬ 
nately the real product is often adulterated by the 
addition of vegetable fats and other inferior waxes. 
The price of bleached beeswax is about £1 per cwt. 
It is an important artu le of commerce, and is 
laigelv imported from Aineiica and tho East. 

BEET. —A plant of the same order as spinach, 
valuable foi its tui nip-shaped, succulent, edible 
loot. Thcie aie several cultivated varieties, but 
they all had their origin in the wild species growing 
on the Mediterranean < oasts and in other parts of 
Europe. The beet has been prized since the middle 
of the eighteenth century as being the source of 
the most extensive manufacture of sugar. The 
Silesian beet is best known, and is said to supply 
half the sugar ot the world. 

BEETROOT SUGAR. —The juice of the beet con¬ 
tains about 10 jicr cent, of a saccharine substance 
whit li now yields the greater portion of the world's 
supply of sugar. J hough the trade was introduced 
(lining the eighteenth century, it was not of first- 
t lass impoit.ince until nearly a hundred years later. 
Since that time the industiy has gone steadily fot- 
ward, especially in Germany, the south-eastern 
piovinccs of Russia being noted for their extra- 
oidinarv fertility in the production of beet Attempts 
have been made to establish the trade in England, 
but not on a scale commensurate with the adapta¬ 
tion of the English soil fot the culture of fche beet. 
There aie indications, however, of a determined 
elfort being made in the near future to lemedy this 
defect. 

In the piocess of manufacture, the roots of the 
beet aie first steeped in water and reduced to a 
pulp. The juices obtained by piessuie from this 
pulp arc treated with milk of hmc and afterwards 
witn carbon dioxide. The mixture is laised to near 
boiling point., and all albuminous constituents are 
thus removed by the presence of the lime. Other 
lmpuutics are removed by filtration, and the juices 
are then evaporated to syrup, from which raw 
sugar in the shape of ciystals is obtained. Various 
lefimng processes arc necessary before the product 
is ready for the market. 

BEGGING LETTERS. —To go about and make it 
a general practice to gam money by begging renders 
the offender liable to imprisonment as a rogue and 
vagabond. To obtain money by sending begging 
letters containing false and fraudulent statements 
icndeis the sender liable to be punished for obtain¬ 
ing money by false pretences, if the statements are 
false statements of alleged facts as distinguished 
from mere intentions To attempt to obtain money 
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by begging letters is an offence which renders the 
sender liable tP be charged and imprisoned as a 
rogue tfnd vagabond, or, if the offence is repeated, 
as an incorrigible rogue 

BEIGE.— The French name for undyed woollen 
fabrics. 

BELGIUM. Position, Area, and Population. 

(N 15.— All the fails ami figures set out in the 
present artn le have been coi reeled up to the time 
of going to pi ess. Any modifications will be noted 
m th»' Appendix ) 

Belgium is u small triangular kingdom, which was 
cut out of Holland in 1830. It lies in the north¬ 
west of Europe, and is bounded on the north by 
Holland ; on the east by Holland, Rhenish Piussni, 
and Luxemburg , on the south by France , and on 
the west by the North Sea, one of the most 
important commercial seas of the world The 
position of Belgium is worthy of note , it is sur¬ 
rounded by the most peisevering, intelligent, and 
enterprising nations ot the Continent, it looks 
towards the New World and the Old for its trade; 
and it has long been the “ buffet " State be¬ 
tween France and Germany, and has, theieloio, 
often been the theatre of strite, well earning 
the title of “the cock-pit of Jim ope." This 
fact has been most ileatly hi ought home by the 
Great War, 1914-18 1 hough Belgium is the 

smallest of the impoitanl kingdoms ot Euiope, 
being only 11,303 square miles in aiea, oi about 
one-eleventh oi the si/e of the United Kingdom, 
it can, nevcitholess, lay claim to much pros¬ 
perity, to a high density of population Net little 
emigration, and to a pioud position in (ommeue 
and industrialism Its population is about 

millions, which gives an aveiage (tensity of 
over 650 to the square mile The only regions 
where the density of population is comparatively 
small are the sandy Campme tract in the north¬ 
east, the forested and pastoral Ardennes, 

and the territory of Luxemburg (fmmeily 
under Dutch rule). A line* drawn auoss Belgium 
from cast to west immediately south of Brussels 
divides the area and population of the count!y into 
two approximately equal portions In the northern 
portion dwell the blond and heavy Flemings of 
the Teutonic race, speaking a language similar to 
the Dutch; while in the southern pm lion aie 
found the dark and active Walloons of the Celtic 
race, speaking the WalWbn language, a kind of 
French clialei t The Flemings slightly picpondcrate, 
and a small district in the south-east is mainly 
inhabited by German-speaking people'. Bv law 
the French and the blemish language's are of equal 
importance All legislation is published in the 
two languages, and all publu aimounc ements 
must be bi-iingual. 

Coast Line. The coast-line is but 43 miles in 
length, and this, in the main, is flat, low, and 
unbroken. Several poilions of the coast distm.t 
are below sea-level, but the sea is kept out either 
by natural sand-dunes, <>i h\ aitifuial stone* 
dykes There is no ically good natural haibour in 
Belgium ; all the; harboms have been, mou or less, 
artificially made, and give evidence of gieat per¬ 
severance and ski 11 on the pait of tlu* Belgians 
against natural obstacles Antwerp is a magmlic ent 
uver port, Os tend is a noted packet station, Zce- 
briigge is the outlet for the Bruges district, and 
Ghent is a canal port. 

Build. Generally speaking. Belgium is a flat, low- 
lvmg country, the not them half of it fortning part 


of the Great European Plain. The country slopes 
from south to north (away from the sun), and also 
from the east to the west. Four natural regions may 
be distinguished : (1) The Lowland Region of the 
north and west, part of which is below secT-lcvel, 
and has been gained from the sea and marshes by 
human efforts (this region is agricultural, and the 
polder or reclaimed land is of high fertility) ; (2) 
the forested, mining, and rich Hill Region of the 
south and south-east, with the heights of Hainault 
and Hesbaye, and the Ardennes plateau averaging 
1,500 ft. in height, but containing peaks attaining 
elevations of 2,300 ft , (3) the Campine Region in 
the north-east—a plain of moor, marsh, peat-bogs, 
and sandy tracts, producing a vegetation of broom 
and dwarf firs, but showing by the tracts already 
utilised by the Belgians signs of a more hopeful 
futuic, and (4) the city, sandy heathland round 
Brussels and Wateiloo The two chief livers of 
Belgium are the Meuse, the river of the mountains, 
and the winding Schelde, the river of the plains. 
Neither Die sources nor the mouths of these rivers 
are m Belgium, and Belgian commerce is some¬ 
what adversely affected thereby. The Meuse, a 
most impoitanl river < ommen nilly and industrially, 
is 550 miles in length, but only about 100 miles are 
in Belgian tcriitory. It rises in the Plateau dc 
Langres in France, flows north-west past Sedan, 
and, enters Belgium near Dinant At Namur, it 
receives the Sainbrc, and after passing Huy, 
Seraing, and Liege, enters Holland, where it is 
called the Maas lhe Scheldt, 250 miles long, has 
about half of its course in Belgium It also has its 
sourc e in France, and is there called the Escaut 
After passing the French towns of Cambray and 
Valenciennes, it enters Belgium to the south of 
Tournai. Its chief tributanes are the Lys, which 
joins it at Ghent, and the Senne, on which stands 
Brussels, the capital From Ghent the uvei in its 
winding course passes Teimonde and Antwerp, and 
cntcis the sea bv two mouths, both of which are in 
the hands of the Dutch I lie Belgians aie anxious 
to alter this condition of aflans. lhe impoitance of 
the Meuse* and Scheldt to commerce lies not only in 
the fact that the v au both deep and navigable, but 
also in the aid given to canal const!uc lion and 
network by their walias and those ef then tribu¬ 
taries. Points of lnter-st in the build of the country 
aie the advantages given to industry and ( ommen e 
by the flat natuic of tlu* eountiy, which has made 
casv the* construction of the admirable network of 
roads, lailways, and canals, thus lessening fieight 
rates, and giving Belgium facilities for a transit 
trade, and the wotei-power of the streams of the 
Ardennes legion, once all important, but at piesenl 
scum wind neglected 

Uiniato. The climate of Belgium is latgely 
influenced by its position, which makes it partake 
of an oceanic chaiacter, humid and cool, on its 
oceanic bolder, and of a continental character, hot 
suinmeis and exlicmely cold winters, on its eastein 
bolder The absence of any foimidable mountain 
b,liner allows the cold eastern winds of the- Con¬ 
tinent to inctease the seventy of the* winters in the 
east, and the prevailing rain-bearing, oceanic 
westerly and south-westerly winds meet no con¬ 
densing obstacle except in the south and east, and 
hcn<e the rainfall is most heavy in these; legions. 
In the west the annual tain fall is 28 in , and fogs 
are frequent in wintei The climatif conditions, 
speaking generally, are favourable to farming and 
stimulative to eneigy 
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Soil. The soils of Belgium are generally of a 
light and sandy nature, and not naturally feitile, 
except in the alluvial tracts, and the older land 
(about /fa of the countiy consists of ree laimed 
land)% Man's skill and labour, however, make 
the poor land as well as the nch >ield excellent 
crops as regards both quantity and quality Scien¬ 
tific fanning, with due attention to cultivation and 
fertilisation, has put the soil ot many patts into the 
voiy best physical condition foi the growth oi food 
products, and the small holdings aie highly cul¬ 
tivated that Belgian fat ms, even in tin' industrial 
regions, often resemble guldens 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture Agn- 
culture in Belgium has reached a \eiv high stage 
of development , in ta« t, Belgium tanks among the 
most intensive fanning countues m the woild 
The Belgian peasant toils railv and late on his 
small holding, using the spade mine often than the 
plough, and obtains marvellous Jesuits, \<t it is a 
moot point whether lie “ in the long run " obtains 
a meet monetaiv reward foi lus labmus l*he state¬ 
ment that " the* magic of piopeitv turns sand into 
gold " is aptlv' lllustiatcd in Be lgium I he small¬ 
ness of the holdings (olten owned by the lanm-is 
themselves) may be' comp, in d with those- ot the 
peasant proprietor of l ianee. and the native small 
piopcities of Bengal It is well to note tlul Belgium 
lias been compelled by its dense population to 1 i^a< h 
its piesent high position m agin iiltme, mdustiy, 
and tommeue Kuugiatum from Belgium is politi¬ 
cally a negligible quantity In «‘.ie h of the piovmees 
of Belgium there is an \gmulfuial Commission 
appointed by the King, which consider such ques 
tions as the clearing and planting of hursts, irriga¬ 
tion, vcteimaiy alfaits, cultivation, and scientific 
investigations in agueultui.il laboratoiies Not 
one-tenth of the countiy is waste land, and almost 
60 pei cent is under cultivation Naluiallv, agri¬ 
culture is mainly puisne cl on the plains ami vallejs 
Oats and rye form tin* duet ceual eiop*-, laigclv on 
account of then ability to stand a moie ngoious 
and uiiny climate than wheat, wbw h is mainly 
giovvn in the cenlie of the plain, when- the soil is 
comparatively diy Othe* crops <>l impoitame aie- 
barley (winter \ potatoes, beet (on the coalfield, 
for sugar aryl other purposes), tobacco, hops, 
tlucorv, flax (in I*lander, rspec iall\ m flic- Lys 
Valley), lump, < < >lz<», and inaeldc i I lie c ullivafion 
of vegetables and hint, and the keeping of poultiy 
are ot uuleasing impoitame- 1'iobably, Belgium 
is the- most eaic-iullv cultivated eountiv in the 
woild, and, foi its size, the most impoitant 
giam-giowmg regi<>n • 

The Pastoral Industtv On the leclaimcd tiacts 
of the Campine, and on the- feitile- polder's in the 
mu til-west, cattle are led, and clan png is a v <-t } # 
pu/filable industry '1 he be t butter comes liom 
Camjune district lone bleeds of bores an- 
i e ared m Handei s in lai ge numbe i s, and the func-i al 
“blacks" ate- well known Sheep ioam over the 
Aulennes pastuics, and supply the woolle-ft i -dustiy 
of Vervicis 'J he Be lgian Government pn\s mm h 
attention to stock-bic-eding An interesting feature 
in Hie mcxlc of transport is the utilisation of clogs 
for light transpoit weak 

Forestry, Belgium possesse-s abundance oi limbc 1 . 
About 20 per cent of the* total area is foie steel, 
chiefly In the Ardennes region '1 lie oak is the most 
iievalent tr«\ but the- birch, maple, bec<h, and 
ime are common 

7 he Fishing , Industry Deep sea fishing for 
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heinng and cod in the North Sea waters is actively 
earned on, and there are oyster beds off the sea' 
coast • 

The Muting Industry. Mmc-ials form one of the - 
chief.sources of Belgian prosperity. Coal (about 
24,000,000 tons arc* raised annually) and iron, 
laigely the bases of modern industrialism, ate found 
in c lose proximity, especially in the south-east 
round Liege 1 lie- Belgian coalfield is a continuation 
of the Irene h Valemn-nnes coalfield, and lies on 
the south ot the H.unaut lb-sbave Heights, having 
as iis chief verities m the west Moils and Charleroi 
in the bambie \ alley, and in the east Namur and 
Liege in the Meuse Valle} In 1001, coal was dis¬ 
covered at Lanaeke-n, m Limbuig, at a depth of 
1,770 ft Abundant non on* is found m Luxemburg, 
and much is sent to the non mainline tin mg towns 
of Liege, Namm, Mons, and ( hailoioi to aid the 
local supplies Zinc is mined at Yeivieis and 
Moresnet M.uble is ple-rttilul, flic- black nimble of 
Buiant being highly prized Other minerals of 
impoitame aie lead, eoppei, manganese, sulphur, 
gianite, and shite* 

the Manuicu hiring Industries. 1 he- manu- 
fac lines of Bc'lgnnn aie very advanced, and no 
ollur countiy ol its si/e can boast of as many Its 
impoitame in manufacfuics elates as lai back as 
Hanseatic times, ami though some have since; 
dec lined, the- gu-af iuajotil\ have suivived 'lhe 
woollen imlustiv of \eivnis can be tiaced back to 
1482, and much aid was given by the Menungs to 
eaily I nglish manufac tines m the- ic-ign of 
Iclwaid 111 I he advantages for textile and iron 
mannfae lutes aie main locally giovvn flax, the 
wool of the- Aielermes. the pioximitv oi coal and 
lion, a moist c lunate-, the absent eof Inufful lime 
salts m the- waters ol the live is, notably the Lys 
(useful in bleaching) , the splendid system of com- 
munic aboil by to.id, i iv c i, nulwav, and < anal , and 
the situation oi Antwerp foi the receiving of the 
law m.itcnals foi manufac tine, .ill micU-i aid '1 lie 
c luef manulac tines aie textiles, hatdwaie,' henuc.als, 
glass, sugai, papci, and bec-r Cotton goods are 
iiianiif.ii fared at Ghent ((land), the " Matic hestei " 
of Belgium, Biugc-s, Anfwc-rp, ami ('ouitrai,' 
woollen goods at Ye me is, Liege, louin.u, Ghent, 
and Comtiai , lace goods at Mechlin (Mahnos), 
Brugc-s, Biusscls, and Antwerp, linen goods at 
'Journal, Comtr.u (utihsc-s local and Kussiati flax), 
Ghent, and St Nicholas, silk goods at Antwerp 
and Ghent, Buisselx c.upets at Hi ussels and 
'loutnai, haidwan- at Liege (tin* “floods" and 
“ Bnnungham " ol Belgium), Charleroi, Mons, 
Namm, and Sc raing (there i- much specialisation in 
th<- non bade-: Liege specialises in oulnance, 
Naniut m brass, vvne, and cutletv. and Charleroi 
in nails' , and sugai and leather at Antwerp It 
will doubtless be notc-d that the* textile aiea is 
mainly in the Sehe.ldt basin, ami the hardware 
aie-a in that of Ca Samlnc Meuse 

Xalut.dlv, tlu- piodmticiis ami lmlusfnes ol 
Belgium wc-ic- mm h atlectcd 1>\ the » one lit ions of 
war be twee u 1914 and 1918, and if will lake some- 
lime foi the -1 ounfi v to i c g.ori 1 1 s lorrm i j>i ospe-i it y 
Much of wh.il is stated under the- present heading 
has ic-fcicm e to nonnal tunc 1 puoi to 1914, and the 
same; r< mai k apple s to the m xt pal.igiaplis. 

Cnnimuniralions. I and and ll a'cr Routes, 'lhc 
means of communication m Belgium are excellent. 
Splendidly made; and well-kept loads (about 6,000 
miles), an intricate netwoik of railways (over 3,000 
miles), amt inland waterways of riveis and tanaK 
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(over 1,000 miles) make transportation both easy 
and cheap. Road traffic competes with the railway, 
and hofse and steam tramway* act as feeders of 
the railway. Water traffic on the canalised rivers 
and canals is ot greater extent than that on the 
railways. There is no town of importance that is 
without a canal. Artificial waterways connect 
Antwerp and Ghent with the Seine in the south¬ 
west, with the North Sea to the north-west, and 
with the mineral region of Belgium m the south- 
oast. Both the Meuse and the Scheldt are important 
highways of commerce, ami they are connected 
with each other and with all the chief towns by a 
fine system of canals. Canals also connect the 
Meuse with both the Seine and the Rhine. The 
Sambre-Meuse route, which goes by Namur and 
Liege to Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and Cdln 
(Cologne), gives easy access from North-East 
France to the Rhine basin. Belgian railways com¬ 
pare with English railways as regards density, and 
they are owned by the State. Freight rates are 
low—a decided advantage to tiade (Nil—This 
was before the war. In 1919 they were very much 
in advance of the 1914 rates) Mechlin (Mahnos) 
is the centre of the railways, and lines con¬ 
nect Antwerp with Biussels, Namur, Luxemburg, 
Strassburg. Basic, and Milan (by the St Gothaid 
tunnel). From Brussels lines run southwest by 
Mons to Paris, west to Ostencl through Ghent 
and Bruges, and east by Li6ge to Coin (Cologne). 

Commerce, 'lhe commonc of Belgium rapidly 
increased after its fonnation as a kingdom in 
1830. A large tiansit tiade was earned on across 
it [mainly through Antwerp (Anvers), Liege, and 
Verviers] between overseas countucs and the basin 
of the Middle Rhine. Though the sea-borne com¬ 
merce of Belgium is great, yet its mercantile 
marine is small, and British vessels do a large 
amount of the carrying tiade. Antwerp, the only 
large port, has had its harbour much improved by 
dredging and other artificial means, and lmpiovc- 
ments are still being made. It trades not only with 
the North Sea ports of Britain and the Continent, 
but also with the eastern ports of North and South 
America, and the ports of West Afuca The small 
and low-lying coast is unfavourable to commerce, 
but this is counterbalanced, to some extent, by the 
energy of the people and the fine inland system 
Packet steamers ply between Dover and Ostencl. 
I he imports consist of wheat and mixed grain, maize, 
barley, law materials for manufacture (wool, flax, 
cotton, hemp, silk), iron oie, zinc, copper, nickel, 
diamonds, machine! y, dye-stuffs, rubbei, raw hides, 
oil-sccds, coffee, and petioleum. Its expoits include 
coal, coke, textiles, machinery, glass manufactures, 
iron goods, steel, 7.1m , diamonds, sugar, lead, 
copper, butter, eggs, india-rubber, horses, chemicals, 
wheat, and mixed gram. The larger half of its 
commerce crosses the land frontiers , the smaller 
half is by sea. Most tiade is earned on with France, 
Germany (i c , before the war), the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the Netherlands Important 
trade is also conducted with Russia, Butish India, 
Rumania, Argentina, and Belgian Congo. 

Trade Centres. With such a vast population, 
Belgium is a land of towns There are seventeen 
towns with populations ex< ceding 20,000, four of 
which have populations exceeding 100,000. 

Brussels (with suburbs, 730,000), the capital, 
stands on the Senne, at the meeting of lull and plain. 
It possesses fine boulevards, museums of rare 
■treasures, and many magnificent build 1 lgs, among 
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which may be mentioned the Hotel-dc-Ville (Town 
Hall), a Gothic structure of the fifteenth century ; 
the modern Palais-de-Justice (Law Courts) ; and 
the Cathedral of St, Gudule. Its manufactures 
include lace, carpets (in decreasing qualities), 
damasks, porcelain, jewellery, and ribbon. It is a 
railway and canal centre, and, therefore, an 
important receiving and distributing depdt. A 
canal enables sea-going vessels to reach its quays. 
On account of its gaiety and liveliness it is often 
called the “ Little Paris.” Lying a few miles to the 
south of Brussels are the battlefields of Waterloo, 
Quatre-Bras, and Ligny. 

Antwerp (320,000) on the wide and deep estuary 
of the Scheldt, is the chief port, and vies with 
London in its position on a tidal river. Behind it 
lies a magnificent rail service, and a very complete 
inland navigation system, connecting it with the 
Meuse, Seine, and Rhine. Vessels of the largest 
size can now reach its quays. Rotterdam (Holland) 
is its important rival In the fourteenth century 
Antwerp was a serious competitor of Venice and 
Genoa, but, later, under Spanish rule, its trade 
declined. Sifice 1832, when it passed solely into 
Belgian hands, its trade has rapidly increased, and 
the Belgians are now keenly alive to the fact that 
constant care and energy are needed to preserve 
its fine haibour. Antwerp possesses many fine 
buildings. Its beautiful cathedral has a spire 
402 ft. high, and some of the paintings of Rubens, 
who was bom in the town, adorn its walls. Among 
the manufactuies of Antwerp aic textiles, sugar, 
and shipbuilding 

Ghent (170,000) stands at the confluence of the 
Lys and Scheldt, and is connected by a ship canal 
(completed in 1880) with Terneuzcn at the mouth 
of the Scheldt Another canal via Biuges connects 
it with Ostend Vessels drawing 20 ft ot water can 
reach the town Ghent is <i hive of industiy, a town 
of rivets, canals, and budges, and cunously old- 
world. It-, floral shows and wonderful gardens 
make it the "City ot Flowers” The position of 
Ghent is a capital one lor tiade and industry, and 
its manufactuies are chiefly cotton, woollen, lace, 
leather, sugar, and shipbuilding 

LiSge (180,000), pictuiesquely situated on the 
Meuse, where, it bends northward, is the chief iron 
manulactuiing town, and one of the busiest towns 
of Belgium Its position at the junction of routes, 
and the Campmo Canal, which connects it with 
Antwerp, aid its trade. Liege’s factories turn out 
iails, machinery, firearms, cannons, and cutlery 
It is often called the ” Capital ol the Walloons ” 

Mechlin (Mahncs) (60,000) is the religious capital, 
the centre of lailways, and a lace manufacturing 
town 

Bruges (Budges) (54,000) is a quaint, old-world, 
and canal and bridge town, whose trade has much 
declined. It shows signs now of increased prosperity, 
owing to its canal connection with Ostena, and with 
its out-port Zeebrugge. The town contains inter¬ 
esting buildings and relics, and its belfry houses 
the sweetest bells in Europe Its manufactures 
include lace, lawns, and damasks 

Verviers (50,000) lies east of Liege, and is the 
chief woollen manufactuung town. 

Louvain (43,000) lies cast of Brussels. It manu¬ 
factures starch, beer, and paper. Its university is 
important, and its town hall has been described as 
a jewel casket. 3 Ins town suffered severely during 
the German invasion in 1914, and will require large 
re-building. 
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Ostend (42,000) is the chief packet station and 
also a seaside resort. 

Seraing (41,000) is near Li£ge, and possesses large 
ironworks. 

Towrnai (37,000), on the Scheldt, is an old town 
engaged m textile manufactures. 

Courtrai (35,000) is an important textile centre 
Namur (33,000) stands at the junction ot the 
Meuse and Sambre, and is a natural route centie 
The town is. strongly fortified, and is engaged in 
iron manufactures and glass 

Other towns are Mans and Charleroi (iron and 
coal) ; St. Nicolas (textiles) , Ypres (wool) , Spa. 
Dmant, and Rochefort (inland resorts) , and 
Dendertnondc, Diest, and Huy (fortified towns) 
The umveisity towns are Ghent and Liige (State), 
and Brussels and Louvain (free). 

Many ot the towns suffered severely riming flu- 
war—some weic practically wiped out 

Colony. Belgium possesses an lmpoi taut, colony m 
Africa A large pait of the Congo basin (apptoxi- 
mately 900,000 squatc miles), formeily called the 
Congo Free btate, and governed l>v the King of the 
Belgians, has been recognised snu e Oct 1908 as a 
, Belgian colonv under the title of Belgian Congo 
Its population has been estimated at about 
20,000,000, and its thief ptodu< lions aie rtibbei, 
ivory, pahn-keinils, palm-oil, hides, copta, and 
white copal. (See Com.o) 

History and Government. Belgian terntoiy has, 
in past times, been under the nile of the Spaniards, 
the Austrians, and the French From 1815 to 
1830 Belgium foimed a kingdom with Holland 
Religious difiu ulties, jealousies, and a love of tic* - 
dom brought about disi option, and Belgium 
became an independent kingdom, its ncutialitv 
being guaranteed by the Great Powers of Cut ope 
in 1839 If was the violation ol this m utiality b\ 
the Germans in 1914 wln« h led to the paitu ipation 
of Great Bntam in the Gu.it Wai ot 1914-18 
Belgium is the kev to the \oi 111-West of But ope, 
and the meeting ground of Celt and Teuton, hence 
it has had a most chequered t ateer.,Notable battles 
fought op its soil weie Malplaquet, Junappes, 
Ligny, Oudenarde, Homilies, Stcinknk, Landen, 
Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo. Mens and Yprcsat* 
indelibly assot mted with 1914-18 The mixtme ot 
Walloons and Flemings with Vheir mutual jealousies 
makes the ruling of Belgium a difficult task lhe 
government is a limited monau hy, with a Sovereign 
and two Houses ol Paihament- -the Senate and tlu 
House of Representatives Belgium provides a stuib- 
in the density of population and its causes, and it 
would be of mm h interest and impoitance it a peep 
at its future density could be obtained Owing to 
the war the question ot emigration will be less 
pressing foi some period. * 

Luxemburg, a small independent State King to 
tjie south-east of Belgium, governed by a (.land 
Duke or Duchess It was considned neutral terri¬ 
tory, but formed pait of the Geiman ZolKciein 
During the penod 1839 to 1890 Fuxemtu.ig was ,i 
dependency of Holland, but when ^>ueen Wilhehmna 
ascended the throne m (he lattei y< ar, it passed out 
of Dutch hands It was occ upied bv tlu- German^ 
in 1914, and liberated alter the armistice was 
declared in November, 1918. 'Lhe northern portion 
of the < ounlry is pait ot the Ardennes icgion, and 
its soil is poor The southem poition contains 
more fertile land, and valuable deports of iron 
Agriculture and mining are the chief occ ujialioim 
Thc capital i* Luxemburg, occupying a strong 


position on the Alzette, though the fortress was 
long ago dismantled. 

Mails are dispatched, normally, from Great 
Britain to Belgium four timer* daily. At present 
theie*is but one dispatch daily. Brussels is 224 
miles distant from London, and the time of transit 
is about 8 hours 

BELLADONNA.—A poisonous plant, also known 
as the deadly nightshade. It is a native of Southern 
Europe and Asia, and is also found m the British 
Isles It owes its naicotic and poisonous properties 
to its active principle, atropine. The extract of the 
plant is usc'd medicinally foi soothing imtation and 
pain, and bv oculists during an examination of the 
eve, for the purpose of dilating the pupil and 
diminishing the sensibility of the retina to light. 
A tine tme, an ointment, and other pharmaceutical 
picparations aie also obtained from belladonna. 

BELOW PAR. —When the mat ket pri< e of bonds, 
stocks, or shaies is less than then nominal or face 
value, they are said to be “ below par,” or " at a 
discount ” (See Far ) 

BELTS AND BELTING.—1 he flexible belts used 
for the transmission ol lotaiv motion in machinery. 
They are made of various substances, such as 
leather (either raw-hide or oak-tanned), india- 
nibbei, cotton, llama hair, gutta-peic ha. baluta, 
wateiproof canvas, oi combinations of canvas anti 
india rubber Raw hide is gieatly i ©commended as 
combining stlength and pliability, hut belting is 
still chiefly made from oak-tanned leather. Statis¬ 
tics give the btcaking strains of the vauoussorts of 
belting per square in* h as follows - 

Best leather. 3,360 lbs. 

Superior india lubber .. 4,000 ,, 

Stout stitched cotton . 6,800 ,, 

Solid-woven cotton. 10,420 ,, 

BENEDICTINE. —A liqueur so-railed because it 
was onginally distilled by Benedictine monks. It 
i-. a sweetened spirit similar to Chaitieuse, and owes 
its peculiar taste and quality to the presence of 
various cordials and the essential oil derived from 
various kinds of heibs. It is now made principally 
at 1’7'camp, m Normandy. 

BENEFICIAL OWNER. — Before the passing of 
the Conveyancing Act, 1881, it was necessary in the 
conveyance of property to recite a large number of 
incidents showing the title of the person conveying, 
and this jecilal was a species of warranty, upon 
wlmh an action could be founded if theie was 
afteiwards discovered any llaw in the title. But, 
of com sc, the person conveying was only bound so 
tai as Ins covenants extended. In order to curtail 
the length of conveyances, toe Act above mentioned 
has enacted that when a conveyance is made for 
valuable- consideration, and the Fansferor conveys 
a - ” benefit nil ownerthese words shall imply certain 
i oven,mts, without their being specially mentioned. 

In .» convey am e for valuable < onsidei ation, other 
than a mottgag- , the covenants implied by the use 
of the words ” beneficial owner ” by the transferor 
are that he has full power to conve\ the property, 
that the piopeity shall be quietly entered upon and 
enjoved by the poison to whom the conveyance is 
made, that the propeity is freed and discharged 
from all im umbruncc s and c hums other than those 
subji > t to wine h the conveyance is expressly made, 
and that he will execute any duither deeds for 
further or more perfectly assuring the property to 
the person to whom the conveyance is made. 

If the properly is leasehold, the ” beneficial 
owner ” vBo impliedly covenants that it is a godd, 
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valid, and effectual lease, and that all rents and 
covenants have been paid and observed. 

In the rase of a conveyance of freehold property 
by way of mortgage, the “ beneficial owner" 
implies that he has power to convey, that, if dirfault 
is made in payment of the money intended to be 
secured, it shall be lawful foi the mortgagee to enter 
into and hold the property, that the property is 
freed from all incumbrances other than those to 
which the mortgage is expressly made subject, and 
that he will execute any further necessary deed. 

In a mortgage of leasehold property, he agues to 
pay all rents and observe all covenants so long as 
any money lemains unpaid (See Title Delos ) 

BENKEHTARY. —When property is left on trust, 
the legal estate is m the tiustces of the will oi 
settlement, as the case may be, whilst the interest 
arising from investments, etc , or the property 
itself, when the estate has to be wound up, is !<>r 
the sole benefit oi the poison or persons who are 
intended to profit in reality undr r the will or 
settlement. The person who is ieally entitled to 
enjoy the benefits conferred is the benefitlarv 
BENZENE. —(Sec Benzol ) 

BENZINE. —Also called naphtha or petroleum 
spiut. This woirl is the toriett expussion lor the 
English "petrol," the Ann in an "gasolene," and 
the French " essence " It is a distillate tumi 
petroleum, anti is a light, colourless liquid, thirdly 
valuable for its solvent properties in connection 
with oils, tats, resins, etc Then is an cnotnious 
importation of this substance into the l mted 
Kingdom, and it has now heroine pi actually the 
only fuel used in the propulsion ol vehn les with 
internal combustion engines Owing to its higlik 
inflammable nature, great care is required in its 
use. Benzine should not be confused with benzol 
or benzene (q i>) 

BENZOIC ACID. —An aromatic, volatile solid, 
readily soluble on the application of heat. It is 
chiefly obtained from coal tar, but may also be 
procured from benzoin {qv). Benzoic acid is 
employed in surgery and medicine as an anti¬ 
septic and expectoiant The chemical symbol for 
crystallised benzoic acid is CalUCOOH. 

BENZOIN .—A balsamic gum resin, commonly 
known as gum benjamin It is cxtiacted by inci¬ 
sion fropi the stem of the Styrax benzoin of Java 
and Sumatra. Benzoic acid in the foim of white 
vapours is obtained from the heated gum Benzoin 
is used in perfumery, for incense, and in pharmacy 
Its compound tincture yields fiiar’s balsam, which 
is much used as a remedy for wounds, mainly on 
account of its antiseptic properties. Court plaster 
is also prepared from it 

BENZOL or BENZENE.- A liqu id, colourless, 
hydrocarbon, discovered by Fataday in 1825 m a 
tarry substance resulting from the distillation of 
oil. It is very volatile, and has a peculiar aromatic 
odour. It is an cxr client solvent of fats, resins, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and some alkaloids, and 
quickly leraoves grease spots Benzene is obtained 
from coal tar, being chiefly pioduced in gas woiks 
by special treatment of the coal-producing lighting 
gas, and owes its commercial nnpoitame to 
the fact that it is the souue ol aniline and the 
aniline colours. Its chemical symbol is C«Ha, and 
it boils at 80 J C. ’ # 

Benzol is also largely used m the manufacture of 
industrial and waihke explosives in its mtiated 
form, di-mtio-ben/ol being a compound of a large 
number of well-known explosives. Of hktc years 
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also benzol has, chiefly in France, but also to a 
certain extent m the United Kingdom, been used 
as a fuel for internal combustion engines of auto¬ 
mobiles as a substitute ioi petrol. ^ 

BENZOLINE. —A name sometimes given to 
benzine (q v ) and to impure benzene. It resembles 
the latter m its appearance and in its solvent 
properties 

BERGAMOT.—'I he Citrus bergatnia, a kind of 
sweet orange, from the rind which an essential 
oil is distilled. The essence of bergamot is valuable 
for its fragrance, and is much used in petfumery 
for preparing pomades, eau-de-Cologne, etc It is 
also employed in the manufacture ol liqueurs. 
Sicily is the thief centre of the industry. 

BEHKOVITZ.— (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Russia ) 

BERMUDAS (BRITISH).- —The Bermudas are a 
group of more than 300 islands and islets, about 
800 miles to the east of the coast of the* United 
States. Pnly fit teen of the islands are habitable, 
and on these the soil is tlun 'Ihe moie important 
aie Beinuida, SI Geoige’s, Ireland Island. Somer¬ 
set, and St baud’s. There are no ficsh-water 
stieams , and the wells being poor, the water suj)- 
]>ly dejiends on the rainfall. The area undei cultiva¬ 
tion is about 4,000 acies The pnncipal crops are 
onions and potatoes, and the leaving of bulbs and 
lihevis an nnj>oilant industiy. Most olthetiadeis 
with the pent ol Xew \ ot k These islands aie of 
\ nine to the t mted Kingdom as a naval and mililai y 
station The military bailacks are at St Geoige’s, 
on the island ot the same name A submaune 
telegraph (able connects these islands with Halifax, 
Nova S( otia 

Hamilton, on Great l'ei muda island, is the chief 
town The docks, ships aids, and stnt chouses ot 
the naval establishment .ire at h eland Island 

Mails aie dispatched from Great Butain upon 
dates which may be obtained at any post ollice, or 
from the Poit Office Guide Hamilton is 2,970 miles 
distant Itoni London The time of transit, notmally, 
is thu teen days* (Pbt map, see America, Nor hi) 

BERYL.-— A pteuous stone found ri giunite 
rocks in various paits ot F.uiopo The commonei 
vaueties aie semi-opaque, and generally yellowish 
in colour , while the best stones (kn’own also as 
aquamarine) arc trail .patent and noted tor tlieir 
beautiful eoloui The betyl is of the same 
species as the emeiald, but has not the same value. 

BESSEMER STEEL.— Steel manufactuied by a 
special process, introduced by Sir Hcmy Bessemer 
in 1855-6 It is prepared m England fiom haematite 
pig-iron The new process entirely revolutionised 
the steel industiy, and Bessemer steel is now 
genet ally employed in the manufacture of heavy 
.atides, especially rails, tyies, i oilers, boiler plates, 
still) plates, etc (But see Sin-.L) 

BETEL. -The Areca Catechu palm, indigenous 
to the East Indian archipelago The betel nut is 
chewed by. the Malay rac es as a stimulant As it 
has a pleasant odour and preserves the teeth, it 
is sometimes employed, when calcined and pulver¬ 
ised, as a tooth powder. Buttons are manufactured 
from the betel nut, but its main use in England 
is as a horse medicine 

BHANG. —The Indian name for the dned leaves 
of hemp and the intoxicating prepjuation made 
from them It is the same as the Arabic hashish. 
The native** of the East smoke bhang’on account 
of its narcotic pioperties. The drug is also employed 
as a sedative and a narcotic m medicine. 
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BUHL FRUIT.—(See Bael Fruii.) 

BID. —An offer of a price for any particular 
article which is on sale, generally at an auction. 
A bid may be revoked or withdrawn at any time 
before, its acceptance h.as been signified. (See 
Auciions ) 

ItILL KOOKS. - These arc the books of a business 
in which aie ieu>tded the details in < onnoction with 
all bills of exchange, whether leceivablc or payable 
It i s thus simple to follow the lnstoiv of a bill so far 
as the him is uomerned, from the eailiest stage to 
the actual disposal oi payment of the bill. 

1 he forms of bill books vai y as to the luhngs, but 
the main object still lemains the same J'oims are 
given ot the usual luhngs of bill books. 

In some cases the luhngs ot the bill books are 
adapted to foim bills ie< enable or payable ledger 
accounts, tin* ouhnarv luhngs only lequiung the 
addition ot extra lolumns foi cash book folio, and 
cash, discount, diffeieme in exchange, etc,, the dis¬ 
count and difference in exchange totals being 
periodic ally earned to then lespective accounts m 
the nominal ledger. 

KILL BROKER. -A lull biokcr is a meuhant 
whose special business it is to buy and to sell bills 
lie buys fioin tinders and otheis, and sells many 
of them to bankeis, his profit being obtained fiom 
a difleience m the intes, the bankeis buying from 
the btokei at one-eighth or one-sixteenth per cent, 
per annum below the maiket rate. A country 
banket, although he discounts bills lot his ms* 
tomeis, does not obtain sue h a supply ol lust-class 
bills as he can promte bom the bioker, and it is 
to his advantage to buy bills in this way, because 
he can purchase just when he pleases and what lie 
pleases, it he anticipates leepunng a ceilain sum 
ot money .it a certain date, he may pun base bills 
Irom tin* biokei winch will mat me at the* time he 
requites the- funds, and, in addition, in dealing with 
a biokei and discount house's of high standing, he 
obtains the guaiantee that the lulls will be met at 
niaiunly. When a bill btokor re-discounts bills 
with bankeis, instead of nidoising each bill, he 
usually gives a guarantee to covet all the bills. 
An exchange biokei is a dealer in loieign bills. 

Like all othei men hunts who deal m highly- 
priced commodities, a bill broket requires a large 
amount of capital with which to tiade, this is 
burned by his own capital (often gieat), loans from 
bankeis repayable at call or at shoit notice, and, in 
many cases, deposits received from the public. A 
number of the most impoitant bill bioking concerns 
an: limited companies Thete aie several methods 
by which bankeis may lend money to a bill broker 
(when a banker buys lulls, that is, re-discounts the 
bills a bioker has discounted, the tiansae tion is not 
_a loan but a put chase) ; he may lend an amount lor 
a long fixed period, say, thirty days, on the security 
of the deposit of a batch of bills, or for a shoit fixed 
peiiod, say, a wo-k, or "from day to clay," or 
"over night" The rate of interest charged is 
mvaiidble during the period fixed, but, as a rule, 
the longer tin- period the liighei the rate. 1 he late 
on " money over night," however, depends more 
than the others on the immediate necessities of the 
broket, who has to meet reqmiemenls to-day, but 
expec ts to be in funds to-morrow , this " money 
over night" rate is sometimes ••datively high, 
bc» ause the broker is willing to pay a little more 
lather than have to borrow from the Bank of 
England, where the loan would have to be for a 
fixed peiiod. say, thicc to ten clays, while the 
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broker might not want the money for so long a 
period. 

BILL DIARY. —Owing to the importance con¬ 
nected with the presentation of lulls of exchange for 
acceptance and payment at the proper date, it is a 
great convenience, and almost a necessity, for a 
special book to be kept in which all particulars 
arc entered. I his book is known as a bill diary. 
The entries in the diary are usually t becked at 
intervals with the bill book to make sure that all 
bills have been included. I be diary is also balanced 
enodically with the bill Imok Different business 
ouses will have different methods of keeping such 
a diary. The diary may be divided into columns for 
distinct classes of bills, or, if the bill transactions 
arc very numerous, a separate diary mav be kept 
for each class 

BILL IN A 8KT. - (See Kokuov Dili ) 

BILL OF HOSTS.- (Set* Cos is, Sold non ) 

BILL OF ENTRY. -An auount of the goods 
entered at the Custom House, made upon a punted 
form filled up m writing by the men hunt If the 
goods are for export, they are " entried outwards ” . 
if for import, they are " entered inwards " The 
collector signs this bill when it is a “ perfec t entry," 
and this authorises the scan her to pet nut the 
unloading or the shipping of the goods, as the • use 
may be. If the importei doe-, not know the goods 
sufficiently to give sin h a lull, he applies for a " Bill 
of Sight," which gives pei mission to view the goods 
m the presente of Custom House officers 1 he ini* 
>orter must i oumlete t he entry of goods dehveird by 
fill of Sight witnm thiec days, otherwise the goods 
will be conveyed to the King’s Warehouse Jf the 
entry is not completed, and the duties, with the 
charges for removal and warehousing, are not paid 
within a month after the landing of the goods, 
they may be sold for the payment of the same. 

BILL OF EXCEPTION. —A wutten statement of 
objections to the decision of a court upon a point 
of law, made by a party to the cause, and properly 
certified by the judge or court who made the deci¬ 
sion. The object of a bill of exception was to put 
the decision objected to upon record for the 
information of the couit having cognisance of the 
cause in error Bills of exceptions were authorised 
by statute, Westminster 2nd (13 Kdvv. 1), c. 31. 
Prior to the Judicature Acts, if a judge, at the tnal 
of a cause at nisi pruts, mistook the law, either in 
directing a judgment of nonsuit or in refusing or 
admitting evidence and other matters, the counsel 
for the party dissatisfied with the ruling of the 
judge might tender a bill of exception at any tnne 
before verdict, and require the judge to seal it. 
By the Judicature Act, 1875, Order LV1II. r. 1, bills 
of exceptions are abolished. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE. —A bill of exchange, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a draft, is defined by the 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, as " an uncondi¬ 
tional order in wilting, addressed by one poison to 
another, signed by the person giving it, icquinng 
the person to whom it is addressed to pay on 
demand or at a fixed or determinable futuie time 
a sum certain in money to or to the order of a 
specified person, or to bearer ” Every word of Ibis 
definition requnes the most careful study, for if an 
instrument does not comply with all the require¬ 
ments set out i(; is not a bill of exchange, and the 
holder of it will not be in possesion of a negotiable 
instrument [q v ) 

Eight Points. Upon a close examination of the 
•definition, it will be noticed that there arc' eight 


points to be observed : (a) An order, (&) nu condition 
imposed, (c) writing, {d) signature by the person 
giving the bill, ( e) a person to whom the order is 
given, (/) a fixed or determinable future time of 
payment, (g) a sum certain m money, and/ ( h ) a 
payee. Each of these is briefly noticed under the 
present heading, but a fuller discussion will be found 
under separate headings. 

The Order.—Little need be said as to the order 
c ontamed m a bill. When a bill of exchange is drawn, 
it is presumed that there are funds in the hands of 
the person to whom the order is given which are 
payable in any c ase to the person giving the order. 
To frame a bill, therefore, in such a manner that it 
might be treated as a mere request would lead to 
inconvenience and uncertainty. 

The insertion of a courteous word like " please " 
will not invalidate an instrument purporting to be 
.i bill of exchange But in a case where a document 
was drawn as follows-- 

Mr Little, please to let the bearer hate seven 
ponm(S, and plate it to my act omit, and you will 
Oblige, 

Your humble servant, 

“ /«’. Slackford ,” , 
it was said “ tlie paper does not purport to be a 
demand made by a party having the right to call 
on the other to pay lhe fair meaning is: ‘ You 
will oblige me by doing it ’ " Such a document is 
not a bill of exchange. 

Unconditional Order. The oidot to pay must be 
unconditional Ceilamty is the gicat object in 
negotiable instillments, and unless they carry their 
own validity on the face of 1 hem they aic not 
negotiable On that giound, bills which are only 
payable on a contingency aie not negotiable, 
because it does not appeal on the* face of them 
whet he l or not they will evei be paid. It would 
be highly inconvenient m (Oininoui.il transactions 
it papei sec unties were issued encumbered with 
conditions and contingencies, and if the persons 
to whom they were olfeted in negotiation were 
compelled to'mquuc when the uncetlain events 
would probably be reduced to a certaifily. Thus, 
an ordei to " pay out. of money due to you from 
A Jf, as soon as vou receive it " is conditional, 
because A B may never pay the money at all 
And. genet ally, an V‘>icki to pay out of any par¬ 
ticular fund is conditional But where there is 
"an unqualified older to pay, coupled with (a) an 
indication of a pat titular fund out of which the 
drawee (that is, the person to whom the order to 
pay is given) is to reimbur e himself, or a particular 
account to be debited with the amount, or ( b ) a 
statement of the transaction which gives rise to 
the bill," fins is unconditional (Sect 3, s s. 3). 

Necessity of Writing. A bill of exchange was 
leqmred to be in willing by thee uslom of mere hants, 
and this icqunement was adopted into the common 
law. A piotmssoiy note was made' subject to a like 
i rqunemmyt by 3 & 4 Anne, c. 9. Now by the Act 
of 1882 every engagement connect cel with a bill of 
exchange* or a promissory note must be signified by 
writing upon the instrument itself. A bill may be 
wilt ten, punted, or typewritten. 

Signature of Drawer. The person who gives the 
mdei to pay is called the " drawer," and he must 
sign the bill Until his signature is affixed thereto 
the document is incomplete and of no effect. This 
signature may be? added at any time after the issue 
of the bill Since the word " person " is defined 
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by the Act as including a “ body of persons whether 
incorporated or not,” the signature may be that of 
an individual, a number of individuals, a firm's 
namc% or the name of a society, (See Drawer ) 

Tk^ Drawee. The next requisite is that the 
document shall be addressed to a person (or to a 
body of persons, as explained m the preceding para¬ 
graph) ordering payment to be made by him. The 
person to whom the order is addressed is called the 

drawee "*; and if the drawee signifies his assent 
to the order of the drawer in due form, he is then 
called the “ acceptor.*' (See Acceptor ) 

Tim*.—A time for payment must be fixed, or it 
must, at least, be determinable in the future. This 
condition is imperative, in order that a person who 
has a right of action upon the document may know 
when payment becomes due and when lie will be 
able to sue upon it. It is also of the utmost import- 
anc c, since the law will not .allow a right of at tion to 
continue for an indefinite period, and a date must 
be clearly set out showing the time fiom-which the 
period prescribed for limiting the right of action is 
to be calculated. 

Payment in Money. 1 he order for payment must 
•be foi a sum certain m money, anti in money only, 
that is, in legal tender (q v ). Formerly restnctions 
were imposed upon the issue of negotiable bills and 
notes foi a sum of less than 20s Ihcse icstin lions 
have now been removed, and theie is no limit as to 
the amount for whit h a bill, a t hetpie, or a note may 
be drawn. It woultl appear, however, that, by an 
oversight, the Act, which applies to the whole of the 
United Kingdom (mt hiding the Channel Islands 
and the Die of Man), tailed to repeal an At 1 of 1845 
applicable to Scotland, by which negotiable bills 
and notes for sums of less than 20s. weie declared 
void in Scotland, and their issue anti negotiation 
forbidden undei a penalty lhe only exception 
to this enactment was one made m favour of 
ch afts on a bankei for the payment of money 
“held to the use” of tlie tlrawer "'lhe sum 
payable by a bill is a sum ceitain within the 
meaning oi the Act, although it is teqmred to be 
paid (a) wi.h mteiest, (b) by slated instalments, 

(c) by stated instalments, with a provision that 
upon default in payment of any instalment the 
whole shall become tluc, {d) according to an 
indicated rate of exchange be ascertained as 
directed by the bill ” (Sec. 9, s s. 1). 

The Payee. The last of the special points to be 
noticed in the definition is that payment must 
be ordered to be made to or to the order of a 
specified pet son, or to u bearer The person to 
whom or to whose ordei payment is directed 
to be made is called the ” payee.” It frequently 
happens that the payee is the drawer himself, 
whether the bill is drawn payable* to order oi 0 
to bearer. And it has been held that where 

a till was drawn “ pay.or order,” 

this signifies that the drawer is the payee and 
the bill becomes negotiable by the indfc>’ anient 
of the drawer. 'lhe payee, if the bill is made 
payable to his order, is required to indorse (q v ) 
the bill, that is, to write his name upon the back 
of it, in order that it may be negotiated, and he 
then becomes the indorser (?v.). Where the payee 
is a fictitious or non-existent person, the bill may 
be treated as payable to bearer. (See Fictitious 
Payee, Payej.) 

Inland Bill. The present article deals* entirely 
with inland bills of exchange. Foreign bills, which 
differ from inland bills in several important 
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particulars, are dealt with in a separate article. 
An inland bill is defined as “a bill which is, or 
on the face of it purports to be (a) both drawn 
and payable within the British Islands, or (6) 
drawn within the British Islands upon some person 
resident therein. Any other bill is a foreign bill. 
. . . Unless the contrary appears on the face of 
the bill, the holder may treat it as an inland bill" 
(Sect. 4). 

Form. Although the Act gives a full and com¬ 
prehensive definition of a bill, it does not set out any 
special form of woids which aie imperatively neces¬ 
sary in order that validity may be given to it. And 
there is nothing in the Act which precludes a bill 
from being drawn m any language which is 
intelligible. But, in practice, the form of a bill 
docs not often differ from one of the following 
specimens— 

( 1 ) 

£50. Birmingham, 

November 1 st, 19.. 

Two months after date pay to 
James Smith or order fifty pounds 
for value received. 

George Johnson. 

To Messrs. Alfred Jones <&• Co., 

Manihester. 

( 2 ) 

Manchester, 

November 8th, 19. . 
Vhrec months after date pay to me 
or to my order the sum of two hundred 
and forty pounds for value received, 
Alfred Johnson. 

To Mr. Joseph 7 omhnson, 

34 Shetland Street, 

Leeds. 

(3) 

£148. Sheffield, 

November 15/A, 19.. 

One month after date pay to bearer 
one hundred and forty-eight pounds 
for value received. • 

Edward Holmes. 

To Mr. Edgar Austin, 

756 Oxford Street, 

Manchester. 

(4) 

£500. Bristol. 

November 22nd, 19.. 

On demand pay to me or to my 
order the sum of five hundred pounds 
for value received. 

Joseph Thomas. 

To Mr Edward Jones, 

Cardiff 

Stamp Duties. The stamp duties payable in 
respect of inland bills of exchange are, under the 
Stamp Act, 1891, the Finance Act. 1899, and the 
Revenue Act, 1909, as follows— 

Bills payable on demand, at sight, oi on s. d. 
presentation, or not exceeding thiee 
days after dn # tc or sight, lor any amount 1 



£240. 
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All other bills— s. d. 

When the amount does not exceed £5 1 

When the amount exceeds £5 but does 

not exceed /10.• 2 

When the amount exceeds £10, but does 

not exceed £25 . 3 

When the amount exceeds £25 but does 

not exceed /50 .~. 6 

When the amount exceeds ^50 but does 

not exceed £15 . 9 

When the amount exceeds £15 but does 
not exceed ^100. 1 0 

By the Finance Act, 1918, the duty of Id was in¬ 
creased to 2d. on and after the 1st September, 1918 
When the amount exceeds /100, Is. for the first 
/100, and an additional Is. for every fractional part 
of /100. Thus a bill, not payable on demand, or 
within three days after date or sight, for ^845, 
requires a 9s stamp. In calculating the stamp 
duty, any interest agreed upon is not taken into 
account. The duty is calculated upon the amount 
of the bill. 

In the case of those bills of exchange which arc 
subject to an ad valorem duty, the stamp must be 
an impressed one. The other kind of bills of 
exchange—including cheques—may be stamped 
with an adhesive stamp. In either case, where 
the duty was originally Id , the extra penny may 
be denoted by an adhesive stamp. Dealing with 
bills of exchange which are improperly stamped 
renders the person so doing liable to a penalty of £ 10 
It will be noticed at once that in the specimens 
of bills of exchange just set out certain additions 
are made which are not demanded by the defini¬ 
tion of a bill already given. But these are all 
matters of practice and not of necessity. The 
insertion of the name of the place of making helps 
to identify the drawer ; but its absence does not 
render a bill void. " A bill is not invalid by reason 

. that it does not specify the place where it 

is drawn or the place where it is payable " (Sect. 3, 
s.s. 4 (c)). 

Date of Dill. An undated bill is valid, though 
it is irregular for a bill to be issued which does not 
bear a date. A holder of a bill is permitted, 
under^ Section 12 of the Act, to insert the true date 
of the bill if it is issued undated, and he is not 
m any way prejudiced in his rights if the date 
inserted turns out to be incorrect, provided the 
mistake has been made in good faith " A bill is 
not invalid by reason only that it is ante-dated, or 
post-dated, or that it bears date on a Sunday ” 
(Sect. 13, s.s. 2). It is a presumption of law that 
any date upon a bill, signifying the time of its 
drawing, acceptance, or indorsement, is the tiue, 
date of such drawing, acceptance, or indorsement, 
until the contrary is proved. 

Time ol Payment. The first words of the 
bill, when one of the common forms as above 
is used, indicate the tune when the bill becomes 
payable. As it has been already pointed out, 
the time for payment must not depend upon 
a contingency, and the defect is not cured by 
the hapjiening of the contingent event. Subject 
to the allowance of “ days of grace " (q v ), the 
date is fixed by the instrument, e.g., three months 
after date. The time may also be fixed and 
determinable if it is expressed to be after the 
occurrence of a specified event which is certain to 
happen, e.g., one month after the death of A. 
A bill is payable immediately II it is expressed 


to be payable on demand, or at sight, or on 
presentation, and if no time at all for payment 
is indicated ; thus, if a bill commences " Pay 
A B or order," it is also payable on demand. 
Moreover, if a bill is accepted or indorsed when 
it is overdue, it is, so far as the acceptor who so 
accepts, or any indorser who so indorses it, deemed 
to be payable on demand (Sect. 10, s.s. 2). When 
a bill is drawn at a certain time after sight or 
after demand, the bill must be presented before a 
calculation of the due date of payment can be made. 

Parties. The three names which appear upon 
the face of a bill are those of the drawer, the drawee, 
and the jiayee—though the payee may be, and often 
is, the drawer himself. The liability of cac h of these 
persons is dealt with in separate articles, to which 
reference should be made In addition, when the 
bill is negotiated, the names of other persons may 
apjiear upon the back of the bill as indorsers. (See 
Indorser ) No person, however, is ever liable 
upon a ‘bill unless he has signed it, or some other 
duly authorised person has signed it for him in his 
stead, and by his authority. But as soon as his 
signature has been affixed he is saddled prtmA 
facie with liability. He has, in fact, become a* 
" party" to the bill. Those persons who are 
in direct relationship with each other, e g , the 
drawer and the acceptor, the drawer and the 
payee, an indorsee and the immediately preceding 
indorser, are called " immediate jiarties." All 
other parties are “ remote parties " (See Capacity 
of Parties ) 

Order and Bearer. From the examples given 
above it will have been noticed that a bill of 
exchange is sometimes drawn to a person or order, 
and sometimes to a person or bearer. This is an 
important distinction, and affects the method of 
transfer of the bill If the bill is expressed to be 
payable to order, or simply to a particular person, 
no transfer is complete unless and until the jierson 
to whose order or in whose lavour it is drawn or 
his duly authorised agent—has indorsed lus name 
thereon If’ a bill is expressed to be payable 
to bearer, no indorsement is required. It may 
also be noticed here that a bill which has got 
into negotiation is also payable to bearer, no 
matter what it was in its early stages, if its last 
or only indorsement? is in blank, i e., when it does 
not specify a particular person to whom or to 
whose order the bill is indorsed. These pro¬ 
visions apply when a bill is negotiable It is quite 
possible for a bill to be drawn containing words 
prohibiting transfer, e g. t “ Pay A B only." Such 
a bill cannot be put into circulation ; in fact, it 
is not a negotiable instrument, although valid 
as between the paities to it (See Indorsement 
Negotiation.) 

Amount ol Bill. 1 he amount for which a bill 
is drawn is generally indicated in figuies in'Xhe 
top left-hand coiner, and in words in the body of 
the bill. * If the amounts do not agree, that amount 
expressed m words governs the instrument When* 
the bill is expressed to be payable with interest, 
interest runs, unless the instrument provides 
otherwise, from the date of the bill, and if the bill 
is issued undated it runs from the date of the issue 
thereof (Sect. 9). 

Value Received. The words " for value received " 
are almost invariably used by way of < onclusion, but 
they ard’not essential to the validity of a bill. In a 
bill of exchange there is always a pnmA facie pre¬ 
sumption of consideration, that is, that value has 
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been given. This presumption, however, is liable to 
be rebutted by extrinsic evidence between imme¬ 
diate parties to show that there was no consideration 
given, or that the bill itself is tainted with fraud or 
illegality. But this is the only case in which 
extrinsic evidence can be adduced. In every other 
case the bill speaks for itself, and no evidence is 
admissible to vary its effect, e.g., an agreement to 
renew the bill on certain conditions, which would 
be importing another contract into the contiact 
contained in the bill of exchange, and would, 
therefore, need a new consideration to support it. 
Such evidence would, if admitted, have the elfect 
of contradicting the terms of the written instru¬ 
ment. (See Consideration for Bill of Exchange.) 

The present article has been confined to the form 
of a bill of exchange. All matters dealing with the 
issue of the bill, its negotiation, its presentment 
for acceptance and for payment, notice of dis¬ 
honour, and discharge are treated fully under 
separate headings. The same applies to the legal 
position of the holder of a bill and to the? liabilities 
of the acceptor, drawer, and indorser respectively. 

Cautions. In dealing with bills o.' exchange, tin* 
following points are worthy of cateful attention, and 
may serve as useful warnings to any person who has 
to deal with these negotiable instruments— 

1. Never draw or accept an accommodation 
bill ( qv.), unless you are piepared to meet it 
whenever (ailed upon. 

2. When a bill has been drawn by you, 
endeavour to secure its acceptance before 
negotiating it. 

3. Unless you are to be personally liable upon 
the bill, take care that any signature you place 
upon it, whether as drawer, acceptor, or indorser, 
shows clearly that you aic signing m a 
representative capacity. 

4 Nevei indorse a bill without receiving value 
for it. 

5 Never discount a bill for a stranger. Be 
sure that you know the person from whom you 
receive a bill, and take care that he mdoises 

it. 

6. Examine the biU carefully 

7. If you are the holder, piesent the bill for 
acceptance, if it has not been accepted, and for 
payment at the proper time. If either accept¬ 
ance or payment is refused, give notice at once 
to every indorser and to the drawer, so as to 
hold each and all of them liable for payment 

8. Upon payment of a bill take care that you 
get the document into your own possession. 
History of Hills ol Exchange, 'lhe origin and 

the history of bills of exchange and otliei nego¬ 
tiable instruments are traced m the judgment 
of the court in the case of Goodwin v Robarts. 
1875, L R , 10 Ex 337 It appeals that bills 
of exchange weu* fitst biought into use by the 
Florentines in the twelfth century, and that they 
were common in Venice during the thirteenth 
century They made their way at a feUr penod 
into France, and afterwards became known in 
England. The first mention of them in this country, 
so far as is known, is in a statute of 3 Rich. II, 
c. 3, where bills of exchange arc r< fen ed to as a 
means of conveying money out of the realm, 
though not as being in use amongst English 
merchants Promissory notes payable to bearer, 
or to a man and his assigns, were known in the 
time of Edward IV. But the use of these instru¬ 
ments must have been remarkably limited, for in 
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a work called the " Lex Mercatoria,” published in 
1622, the author, Richard Malynes, a London 
merchant, gives a full account of bills of exchange 
as used by the merchants of Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and # other places, and expressly states that suen 
bills'were not then used in England. Further, as 
an indication of the slowness with which they 
gained a footing in England, it is interesting to 
note, and this proves that the statement of Malynes 
is not quite accurate, that there is not a case to be 
found in the English books before that of Martin 
v. Route, 1603, Cro. Jac. 6, in the reign of James I. 
There can be no doubt that " the introduction and 
use of bills of exchange in England seems to have 
been founded on the meie practice of merchants, 
and gradually to have acquired the force of custom." 
At first, bills were made payable to a man and his 
assigns, or sometimes to bearer. But about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (he practice 
arose of making bills payable to beaier, and trans- 
fernng them by mdoisement The date of the first 
indorsement is unccitam, Hartmann, a learned 
German writei, ascribing it to 1607, whilst M. 
Nouguiei, a French authoiitv, puts it at 1620. 
The convenience of indorsement led to its being 
rapidly adopted by met chants, and it soon gained 
the full sanction of the English courts. Bills of 
exchange were no doubt onginally confined to 
merchants Lading between different countries. 
Iheir advantage, however, soon led to their use 
being extended to bills between traders in the 
same country, and eventually to bills of all persons, 
whether traders or not. 

HILL OF HEALTH. —-A certificate or instrument 
signed by consuls or other proper authorities, 
delivered to the masters of ships at the time of 
their clearing out from ports or places suspected of 
being particularly subject to infectious disorders, 
certifying the state of health at the time that such 
ship sailed It may be a dean, suspected, or foul 
bill. A clean bill imports that at the time the ship 
sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist; 
a suspected bill, commonly called a touched bill, 
imports that thcie were rumours of an infectious 
disorder, but it had not actually appealed ; a foul 
bill, or the absence of a clean bill, imports that 
the place was infected when the vessel sailed. If 
the vessel brings a clean bill of health, the 
passengers and goods are not subject* to any 
quarantine [q v ) ; but if the bill is foul or suspected, 
they may be subject to quarantines of different 
dm aboil, according as the disease is known or only 
suspected to have existed in the country at the 
ship’s departure 

HILL OF LADING. — lhe contract for the con¬ 
veyance of merchandise in a general ship is that by 
which the master or captain and owners of a ship, 
destined for a paituular voyage, engage separately 
with various meichants, unconnected with each 
other, to convc . their respective goods to the place 
of the ship's destination lhe sailing of the ship is 
usually announced publicly by advertisements and 
circulars, which give some details of her description, 
her port of destination, or the round of jiorts at 
which she is to call, and hci date of sailing. Rates 
of freight and other terms arc ai ranged by com¬ 
munication with the ship's agents, or with the 
master, as the case may be, and ea( h intending 
shipper usually enters into a binding agreement to 
send a specific quantity of goods, for which, on the 
other hand, the agent of the ship undertakes to 
reserve space. Engagements to ship goods, and'to 
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reserve space for goods, must be punctually per¬ 
formed by both the shipper and the shipowner, or 
otherwise damages may be claimed. The shipper 
then delivers his goods to those in charge of the 
ship, either on the quay at which she is lying, «or in 
lighters alongside her, or, as may be customary, at 
the particular port, and takes in exchange a receipt 
for them from the person in charge. This document 
is called the mate's receipt, and frequently shows 
the terms on which the goods are received. Some¬ 
times it refers to a particular form of bill of lading, 
for which it is to be exchanged. Further, in nearly 
all cases, except sometimes in coasting voyages, 
the mate's receipt is exchanged for a bill of lading 
signed by the master or ship's agent, which sets 
out the fact that the goods have been shipped, and 
the terms upon which they are to be carried and 
delivered. The primary oifice and purpose of a bill 
of lading, although by mercantile law and usage it 
is a symbol of the right of property in the goods, 
is to express the terms of the contract between the 
shipper and shipowner. It often happens in practn c, 
however, that the bill of lading is not signed until 
after the goods have been placed on board. In this, 
case the contract was made before the bill of lading 
became operative, and the terms of the bill of lading 
might then be varied by extrinsic evident e, but 
no extrinsic evidence can be admitted where the 
shipper accepts the bill of lading without any pro¬ 
test. The master and owners of a general ship, 
being prnnd facie common carriers of goods foi hire, 
are at common law, and, iricspcctive of the bill of 
lading, regarded as insurers against all loss or 
injury occasioned to the goods delivered to them 
by fire, or robbery, or any other cause, excepting 
the act of God and the King's enemies, and the 
inherent vice of the goods carried. This liability on 
their part is usually limited in the bill of lading 
contracting for the safe carriage and delivery of the 
cargo by some express clause exempting them from 
certain specified perils. The exceptions in the bill 
of lading do not exempt the shipowners, or the 
master, from the consequences of the want of 
reasonable skill, diligence, and care, but only from 
the absolute liability of a common carrier, so far as 
the excepted causes are concerned ; that is, the 
exceptions only exempt them from liability for loss 
whicn has been caused by some of the excepted 
causes, duel which could not have been avoided by 
reasonable care, skill, and diligence. 

The custom is, upon the goods being sent on 
board, for the master, or person acting lor him, to 
give a receipt, and afterwards for the master, on 
the receipt being given up to him, to sign two, three, 
or even more parts of a bill of lading for the goods 
of each freighter acknowledged by the receipts to 
have been received on board. If the master or 
owner refuses to give a bill of lading under these 
circumstances, he is liable to be sued for a con¬ 
version of the goods. A shipper should raise any 
objection he may have to the bill of lading at the 
time of receiving it I f he retains it, without making 
an objection, he is thereby bound by its terms. A 
clause to this effect, “as per charter party," may 
bind the shipper to most objectionable stipulations ; 
yet he cannot object to a bill of lading with such a 
clause if he had knowledge or notice of the charter 
party at the time,of shipping his goods. 

Where a contract of affreightment is not entered 
into expressly for someone else, or so as to indicate 
to tho other party that he who makes it is only 
aoting as agent in the matter, the persoq. entering 


into it becomes responsible for its performance, 
though the principal for whose benefit it was, in 
fact, made, may also be liable, and may be entitled 
to claim the benefit of it. An agent who processes 
to contract for a principal warrants to tne other 
party that he has authority to do so ; and if he has 
not the authority, he is liable to compensate the 
other for any loss he may sustain by being unable 
to enforce the contract owing to the absence of 
authority. When an engagement is made in Eng¬ 
land, on behalf of a foreign purchaser or principal, 
the presumption is that the vendor or agent con¬ 
tracts personally, unless there is a clear intention 
to the contrary. 

Bills of lading are drawn in sets for the informa¬ 
tion, guidance, and secuuty of all parties thereto, 
as well as to facilitate the use of them as quasi- 
negotiablc instruments. Thus the shipper of the 
goods usually sends one or two of these parts of 
the bill to his agent, factor, or other person to 
whom the goods are to be delivered at the place of 
destination ; that is, one on board the vessel with 
the goods, another by post, and one he retains for 
his own security. The master should also take care 
to have one for his own use and future guidance. 
A bill of lading is a quasi-ncgotiable document 
transferable by indorsement, and is made singly, 
or in sets of two, three, four, or six or even eight. 

Signing Hills of Lading. Upon the bill of lading 
being signed, each one of the set becomes an 
onginal, and purports to be an acknowledgment 
that the goods specified in it have been teceived on 
board the vessel in good order and condition. Bills 
of lading should be signed as soon as practicable 
after the receipt of the goods on board, and this is, 
as a rule, done within twenty-four hours of such 
receipt. Sometimes one of the set is marked 
“ original " and the other “ duplicate." In other 
cases, in order to protect the shipowner from 
liability upon more than one part, the clause is 
inserted that “ one of these bills of lading being 
accomplished, the other shall stand void " , which 
means " that if upon one of them the shipowner 
acts in good faith, he will have fulfilled hiy contract, 
and will not be liable upon any of the others." The 
bills of lading are usually procured by the shipper 
and filled up by him with statements of the kinds 
and quantities of the, goods, and the mat ks upon 
them. These are checked on behalf of the ship, and 
the documents are signed by the ship’s agent, and 
delivered to the shipper in exchange for the mate's 
receipts. Eveiy-bill of lading made in the United 
Kingdom “of or for any goods, merchandise, or 
effects to be expoited or earned coastwise," must 
be stamped with a 6d. stamp before signature, 
otherwise the person who makes or executes it 
becomes liable to a penalty of ^5 It cannot be 
stamped after signature. Copies of bills of lading, 
or oifice copies as they are called, so certified, ma^ 
be drawn and need not be stamped ; but no person 
acting on behalf of the shipowner is entitled to sign 
such copied. There is no law to compel a shipowner 
to pay for stamps on bills of lading, and by the 
general custom of trade the shipper who presents 
them for signature pays for the stamps The master 
of a vessel may sign bills of lading without produc¬ 
tion of the mate’s receipts, if he is satisfied other¬ 
wise that the goods are on board the vessel, and 
has no notice that anyone but the shipper claims 
any interest in them ; but wherever a 1 receipt has 
been given for goods put on board a vessel, the 
master ought not to sign and deliver any bill of 
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lading without receiving in exchange the mate’s 
receipt or seeing it destroyed. Where a mate's 
receipt for goods shipped lhas been given, a bill 
of ladjng issued without the shipper’s knowledge 
will not, even in the hands of a bond fide indorsee 
for value, give any title to the goods as against 
the shipper, who has retained the mate's receipt, 
and the right of the shipper to insist on his title 
is not affected by a delay in applying for a bill 
of lading in exchange for the mate’s receipt. 1 lie 
master or ship’s agent must make out the bill of 
lading according to the direction of the shipper 
of the goods or the holder of the receipt given 
on the shipment, for the shipper has a right to 
name the consignee to be mentioned in the bill 
of lading, even although it may not be expressed 
in the receipt that the goods are shipped for his 
account, this being tacitly understood ; and if 
the master signs a bill of lading for delivery to 
another person, and delivers accordingly, he may 
be answerable to the shipper for the valirt of the 
goods When a receipt has been given by the mate, 
or by a person in charge at the time, for goods 
received on board, the person who is in lawful 
possession of that receipt is the person entitled to 
the bill of lading Where the goods have been 
received on board, and the mate's receipts are 
produced, or, if required, an indemnity is offered 
where they are lost or cannot be found, the master 
must sign bills of lading for the goods, or put them 
ashore at the ship's expense, his not doing so 
would render the shipowner liable for all loss 
incurred, and also for insurant e, if the vessel 
should be lost through not sailing at the appointed 
time If a master is not permitted to sign under 
reservation, he should enter a protest and seive 
the shipper with a copy of it. When by the charter 
party " the master is to sign bills of lading as pre¬ 
sented," he must sign bills of lading in whatever 
form, and to whatever efiect he may be required 
to sign them 

Theie is nothing final or incvocabic in the natuie 
of a bill of lading The owner of U*e goods may 
change his purpose at any time before the delivery 
of the goods themselves, or of the bill of lading, to 
the party named in it, and may order the goods to 
be delivered to some other than the person named 
in it; but a shipper, who has 13d on goods on boaid 
a general ship, cannot insist on having them re¬ 
landed and dehveied to him, without paying the 
freight which might become due for the carriage of 
them, and indemnifying the master against the 
consequences of any bill *>f lading which has been 
signed by him. A master who has signed bills of 
lading cannot, with prudence, deliver back such 
goods to the consignor, without having all the 
parts of the bill of lading delivered up to him ; 
for if any one part has been transmitted to a third 
person, such third person may have acquired an 
interest in such goods Where goods are re-l.widcd, 
the owner of the goods must pay all expenses 
incidental to such i e-lanchng. 

A signature by procuration operates as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, 
and the principal is only bound by such signature 
if the agent in so signing was acting within the 
actual limits of his authority. If a shipper of cargo 
presents bills of lading in a form which he knows 
the master ha^no authority to agree to, he cannot, 
by inducing the master to sign them, obtafti a con¬ 
tract which shall be valid in his own favour against 
the shipowner. The shipowner is liable as # a earner 


for all goods which have been delivered to him, or 
to his authorised servants, for the purpose of being 
carried. It is not necessary that they should have 
actuary been put. on board. Thus delivery to the 
mate on the quay, alongside which the vessel is 
lying, is sufficient. 

Forms of Bills of Lading. It is not compulsory to 
use any particular form of bill of lading, nor even 
to use one at all, but m the latter case the contract 
of carriage must be collected from the announce¬ 
ments and airangements that were made prior to 
the goods being shipped Particular forms of bills 
of lading aie used in ceitain trades, and where that 
is the case a shipper will be ptesumed to agree to 
accept the usual fotm The same mav be true of 
one who ships in a vessel belonging to a line where 
a particular bill of lading is uniformly and 
notoiiouslv used for that line Hills of lading differ 
greatly in detail, but they have usually ceitain com¬ 
mon features, and different trades requuc peculiar 
clauses to meet their own cinumstam rs Bills of 
lading are evidence against the master or the 
owner of the ship not only as to the reception of 
the merchandise, but as to any material fact stated 
in them Respecting the quantity or quality, or any 
other clement in tile description of the goods It 
is, therefore, usual to describe them only as so 
many boxes, or bales, 01 paicels, “ numbeied and 
matked as per margin"; sometimes the words 
" contents unknown," or "said to contain," etc., 
aie added; and if the woids "containing," etc., 
aie added, which is also not unusual, the master 
and ship ate liable only to deliver the boxes as they 
weie received by them Bills of lading, as a rule, 
contain a descuption of the goods shipped, together 
with a statement of the number of pac kages, or of 
the quantity when the shipment is in bulk Although 
such statements are evidence against the ship¬ 
owner that goods of that kind and amount have 
been shipped, they are not conclusive 'J lie ship¬ 
owner may show that they are inroncct, whether 
the claim is made by the consignees or by 
indorsees, who have given full value foi the goods 
as therein described, without knowledge of the 
error The master docs not, as a rule, bind the 
shipowner by a description in the bills of lading 
of the quality of the goods shipped. So far as a 
bill of lading is a contiact, parol evidence's not 
admissible to vary its terms, although it is to 
explain any ambiguity in them. If there is any 
dispute at the time of signi g the bills of lading, 
about the quantity or condition of the goods, or 
if the contents of casks or bales are unknown, the 
words ot the bill of lading should be varied 
accordingly. By the insertion of such terms in 
the bill of lading, it ceases to be what is 

* termed " a clean bill of lading." By the 

bill of lading the master undertakes, subject to 
certain excepted perils, to deliver the goods " in 
like good order and condition " as they had been 
shipped on board. If goods are delivered damaged, 
the shipper must give pnmd facte evidence either 
that they were shipped in good condition internally, 
or that the damage resulted from some external 
cause within the control of the shipowner. Where 
a bill of lading states that certain goods have been 
shipped, the shipowner is liable .for their non¬ 
delivery, unless he can show conclusively that the 
goods were not shipped in fact. 

A bill of lading is not conclusive between the 
shipper and the owners of the ship ; but the owners 
may show tliat Uss goods than specified in the bill 
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of lading were shipped, the master, who signed the 
bill of lading, having been misled by the fraud of 
the agent of the shipper. A shipowner may, how¬ 
ever, agree that a bill of lading shall be conclusive 
evidence against him of the quantity of goods 
shipped. Where by the charter party the bill of 
lading was to be conclusive evidence of the quantity 
shipped, but the bill of lading contained a marginal 
note that some of the goods had been lost before 
being put on board through weather, as per protest, 
it was held that the shipowner was not pre¬ 
cluded from showing that some of the goods were 
not shipped, as the bill of lading referred to the 
protest, which must, therefore, be looked at. 

Though the owners are generally not conclusively 
bound by the bill of lading statement of the quantity 
of goods shipped, the same is not true of the person 
who has signed the bill of lading. 

By the Bills of Lading Act, 1855, Section 3 (2)— 

“ Every bill of lading in the hands of a con¬ 
signee or indorsee for valuable consideration, 
representing goods to have been shipped on board 
a vessel, shall be conclusive evidence of such ship¬ 
ment as against the master or other person sign¬ 
ing the same, notwithstanding that such goods, 
or some part thereof, may not have been so 
shipped, unless such holder of the bill of lading 
shall have had actual notice, at the time of 
receiving the same, that the goods had not been, 
in fact, laden on board : provided that the master 
or other person so signing may exonerate himself 
in respect of such misrepresentations by showing 
that it was caused without any default on his 
part, and wholly by the fraud of the shipper, or 
of the holder, or some person under whom the 
holder claims." 

This section prevents the person who has actually 
signed a bill of lading, or the person in whose name 
and with whose authority it has been signed, from 
disputing the accuracy of its statement of the kind 
and quantity of goods shipped, in any proceeding 
between a consignee or indorsee for value and him¬ 
self, unless he can bring himself within the proviso. 
It does not bind the shipowner when the bill of 
lading has been signed by his agents in their own 
names. A consignee of goods, or an indorsee of a 
bill of fading, has no right to have the value of 
missing goods deducted from the freight payable in 
respect of the goods delivered, but the consignee 
may counterclaim for the damages. 

Indorsement ol Kills of Lading, A bill of lading 
when indorsed and delivered with that intention to 
a bond fide indorsee for value, passes the property 
in the goods comprised in it. If it is a clean bill of 
lading, such indorsee acquires thereby an insurable 
interest, and a saleable subject which he may hold 
or transfer, or pledge as a security for advances 
To entitle the indorsee of a bill of lading to sue 
on the bill of lading by virtue of the Bills of Lading 
Act, 1855, the circumstances under which the bill 
of lading has been indorsed must be such that the 
property in the goods shall have passed to the 
indorsee by reason of his indorsement. It is, how¬ 
ever, sometimes difficult to tell when the property 
vests, it being dependent upon the evidence of 
intention in respect of it. An indorsee of a bill of 
lading has a right to sue for damage to the cargo 
arising from a breach of the contract contained in 
the bill of lading, and in the case of a foreign 
Vessel to take proceedings in rent , under the 
Admiralty Court Act, 1861, though at the time of 


the institution of the suit he has sold the cargo. 
If the property in the goods named in a bill of 
lading is in the consignor, and he, by consignment 
or by indorsement and delivery of the bill of lfiding, 
transfers to the consignee or indorsee the property 
in the goods, he transfers all his rights and liabilities 
under the bill of lading, but the consignor himself 
remains always liable for the freight, unless the 
shipowner or charterer agrees to discharge him 
from such liability. In order that the consignee or 
indorsee should be liable under the Act, he must 
be the holder of the bill of lading ; but if he has 
assigned or indorsed the bill over, he is no longer 
liable upon the contract contained in the bill, but 
passes on to such third party all thfe rights and 
liabilities he himself had. Therefore, after the 
indorsee of a bill of lading, to whom the property 
in the goods has passed by reason of such indorse¬ 
ment, has passed it on by indorsement to another, 
before the delivery of the cargo, such indorsee does 
not remain liable for the freight. The holder or 
indorsee of a bill of lading for valuable considera¬ 
tion is not afffccted by any conditions not appearing 
on the face of the bill itself; and if he has no notice 
of any circumstance to prevent him from fairly ancT 
honestly taking the indorsement, as that the 
indorser is likely to fail, and not pay the price in 
due course, the indorsement has the effect of 
vesting in him the right to demand delivery of the 
goods. But if he knows that the indorser is 
insolvent, or, that no bill has been accepted for the 
price of the goods, or, that being accepted, it is not 
likely to be paid, then the interposition of himself 
between the consignor and consignee in order to 
assist the latter to defeat the just rights and 
expectations of the former would be an act done in 
fraud of the consignor's right to stop m transitu, 
and would, therefore, be unavailable to the party 
taking an assignment of the bill of lading under 
such circumstances and for such purpose. 

It is not uncommon to reduce into writing the 
agreement between the banker and his customers 
as to the terms on which the bills of lading deposited 
by them as securities are to be held. When there 
is such a writing, it is, in the absence of fraud, con¬ 
clusive as between the parties as .to what they 
intended. Where go/^ds are shipped under a bill of 
lading drawn in parts, to be delivered to the con¬ 
signee “ or his assigns, the one of which bills being 
accomplished, the others to stand void,” the master 
or warehouseman who has the custody of the goods 
is justified in delivering to the consignee on pro¬ 
duction of one part, although there has been a 
prior indorsement for value to the holder of another 
part, provided the delivery is bond fide, and with¬ 
out notice or knowledge of such prior indorsement. 
The person who first gets the bill of lading (though 
only one of a set of three) gets the property which 
it represents ; he need not do any act to assert'his 
title, which the transfer of the bill of lading of itself 
renders Complete, and any subsequent dealings with 
the others of the set are subordinate to the rights 
assed by that one. Though the shipowner or whar- 
nger, having no notice of the transfer of one bill 
of lading, may be excused for delivering the goods 
to a person who produces to him another bill of 
lading which has in reality been subsequently taken, 
that does not affect the legal ownership of the goods 
as between the holders of the two bills of lading. 
Where there are conflicting claims, the shipowner 
must not deliver to any person but the person 
rightfully, entitled to the goods, otherwise he may 
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be answerable for the whole value of the goods. 
His proper course is to interplead (q.v.). 

Through Bills ot Lading. A carrier or contractor 
who makes a contract for a through journey is 
responsible for its complete performance, although 
some part of the carrying is to be done by others, 
unless he expressly limits his liability to his own 
part of the journey ; but the carrier in whose 
possession the goods are when the breach is com¬ 
mitted is also generally liable, if the through con¬ 
tract is made for his benefit, and with his authority, 
but he will be entitled to the benefit of the excep¬ 
tions of liability which are contained in the contract. 

Specimen of Bill of Lading. J' he following is a copy 
of the Chamber of Shipping, Black Sea, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Bill of Lading— 

Shipped in good order and condition, 

by. Pds. 

.in and upon the good Steamship 

.now lying in the port of 

.and bound for. 

with liberty to carry a deckload, call at^ny inter¬ 
mediate port or ports for coaling, and/or loading 
and/or discharging, or other purpbse whatsoever. 


being marked and numbered as per margin, and 
to be delivered m like good order and condition at 

the port of.unto. 

or to his or their assigns, he or they paying freight 
on the said goods on delivery at the rate of 

.say .per unit, delivered 

according to the 1890 Black Sea scale, and charges, 
if any. 

It is mutually agreed that the steamer shall have 
liberty to sail without pilots , to tow and be towed 
and assist vessels in distress , to deviate for the 
purpose of saving life or propci ty ; to convey goods 
in lighters to and from the steamer at the risk of 
the owners of the goods, but at steamer's expense ; 
and in case the steamer shall put into a port of 
refuge for repairs, to tianship the goods to their 
destination by any other steanislflp. 

The at*t of God, perns, dangers, and accidents of 
the sea, or other wateis, of what nature and kind 
soever ; fir^ from any cause on land or on water ; 
barratry of the master or crew, enemies, pirates, and 
robbers ; arrests and restraints of princes, rulers, 
and people ; explosions, bursting of boilers, bicak- 
age of shafts or any latent defects in hull and/or 
machinery , strandings, collisions, and all accidents 
• of navigation, and all losses and damages caused 
thereby are excepted, even when occasioned by 
negligence, default, or error in judgment of the 
pilot, master, manners, or other servants or agent 
of the shipowners , but unless stranded, sunk, or 
burnt, nothing heicin contained shall exempt tfie 
shipowner from liability to pay for damage to cargo 
Occasioned by bad stowage, by improper and 
insufficient drainage, or absence of < ustomary 
ventilation, or by improper opening oi valves, 
sluices, and ports, or by causes other than those 
above excepted, and all the above exceptions are 
conditional on the steamer being seaworthy when 
she sails on the voyage ; but any latent defects in 
the hull and/or machinery shall not be considered 
unseaworthiness, provided the same do not result 
from want of due diligence of the owners, or any 
of them, ctf by the ship's husband or manager. 

The shipowner is not liable for losl or damage 
occasioned by decay, putrefaction, rust, sweat, 
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change of character, drainage, leakage, breakage, 
or any loss or damage arising from tne nature of 
the goods or the insufficiency of packages ; nor for 
land damage ; nor for the obliteration or absence 
of marks or numbers ; nor for any loss or damage 
cau&d by the prolongation of the voyage. 

The steamer, while detained at any port for the 
purpose of coaling, is at liberty to discharge and 
receive goods and passengers. 

The goods are to be applied for within twenty- 
four hours of steamer’s arrival and reporting at the 
Custom-house, and to be discharged as fast as 
steamer can deliver during the ordinary working 
hours of the port, in bulk and/or bags at the 
receiver’s option, otherwise the master or agent 
shall be at liberty forthwith and at any time, 
should delay occur in the discharge, to put the 
goods or any part thereof into lighters, or land 
same at the risk and expense of the owners 
thereof 

In cases of quarantine at any port, the goods 
destined for that port may be discharged into 
quarantine depot, hulk, or other vessel, as required 
for the steamer’s dispatch. Quarantine expenses 
upon the said goods, of whatever nature or kind, 
shall be borne by the owners thereof. 

In case of the blockade or interdict of the port of 
discharge, or if the entering of or dischaiging in the 
port shall be considered by the master unsafe by 
reason of war disturbances or ice, the master may 
land the goods at the nearest safe and convenient 
port at the expense and risk of the owners of the 
goods , and the steamer's responsibility shall cease 
when the goods are so discharged into proper and 
safe keeping, the master giving immediate notice 
of the same to the consignees of the goods, so far 
as they can be ascertained. 

The master or agent shall have a lien on the goods 
for freight and payments made, if any ; or liabili¬ 
ties incurred in respect of any charges stipulated 
herein to be borne by the owners of the goods. 

In cas<* any putt of the within goods cannot be 
found during the steamer's stay at the port of their 
destination, they arc to be sent back by first steamer 
at the stcamei's risk and expense, and subject to 
any proved claim for loss of market, provided the 
goods are properly port-marked. The steamer shall 
not be liable for incorrect delivery of packages, 
unless each of them shall have beeijL^distinctly 
marked by the shippers before shipment 

If the parcel herein signed for constitutes part of 
a larger bulk shipped without separation into 
parcels as per bills of lading, each bill of lading 
shall bear its due proportion of shortage or damage 
and/or sweepings, if any. 

General average payable according to York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1890. 

If the cargo cannot be discharged by reason of 
a strike or lock >ut of any class of workmen essential 
to the discharge of the < argo, the days for dis¬ 
charging shall not count during the continuance of 
such strike or lock-out. A strike of the receiver's 
men only shall not exonerate him from any demur¬ 
rage for which he may be liable under this bill of 
lading, if by the use of reasonable diligence he 
could have obtained other suitable labour, and in 
case of any delay by reason of the before-mentioned 
causes, no claim for damages shall be made by the 
receivers of the cargo, the owners of the steamers, 
or by any other party under this contract. 

The snippers to and consignees of cargo for 
Holland, by accepting this bill of lading, expressly 
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waive and renounce Article 700 of the Dutch Com¬ 
mercial Code, and agree to contribute their pro¬ 
portion of general average, including damages and 
expenses and allowances to the steamer, even if 
these have been caused by the inherent vice of the 
steamer, by its unseaworthiness, or by the fault or 
neglect of the commander or the crew. 

The owner and consignee of the goods and ship¬ 
owner mutually agree to be bound by all the above 
stipulations, exceptions, and conditions, notwith¬ 
standing any custom of the ports of loading or 
discharging to the contrary. 

In witness whereof the master or duly authorised 
agent of the said steamer hath affirmed to three 
bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of 
which bills being accomplished, the others to stand 
void. 

Dated in.this.day of.19... 

(Weight, quality, quantity, and contents unknown ) 

BILL OF SALE .—Whatever may have been its 
original meaning, the phrase “ Bill of Sale " is now 
generally used to denote a mortgage of personal 
chattels. It may be either an absolute bill of sale, 
or it may be given by way of sot urity for money lent ; 
the distinguishing feature of the transaction covered 
by a bill of sale being that the vendor retains 
possession of the articles comprised in it. A 
moment's reflection will make it apparent why the 
legislature has hedged the grant of bills of sale about 
with restrictions. In the first place, a man in 
pecuniary difficulties might be induced to sign a 
document which he did not easily understand, and 
which would involve his parting with his property 
on onerous terms ; in the second place a man might, 
by executing a bill of sale, assign away property 
of which he remained in possession, and then 
deceive persons inclined to give him credit. The 
Bills of Sale Acts have, therefore, been passed with 
the double object of protecting debtors and 
creditors. 

It is proposed to deal with (a) Bills of Sale 
enerally; (6) Absolute Bills of Sale ; (c) Bills of 
ale given as security for money ; ( d) Bills of Sale 
and the Law of Bankruptcy. 

(a) Bills ol Sale generally. It is first necessary to 
consider who may grant a bill of sale. Broadly 
speaking,^»ny person having power to contract may 
be the grantor of chattels personal by bill of sale. 
The joint owners of goods may grant a joint bill of 
sale. A married woman may give a bill of sale in 
respect of her separate property. An executor or 
administrator may give a valid bill of sale over the 
property of his testator ; while an undischarged 
wmkrupt may apparently give a bill in respect of 
property acquired after the receiving order before 
the trustee intervenes. 

Bearing in mind that the Bills of Sales Acts do 
not apply to any transaction the object and effect 
of which is to transfer possession of goods from 
grantor to grantee, the expression "bill of sale" 
includes: Bills of sale, assignments, transfers, 
declarations of trust without transfer, inventories 
of goods with receipt thereto attached, or receipts 
for purchase moneys of goods, and other assur¬ 
ances of personal chattels, and also powers of 
attorney, authorities, or licences to take possession 
of personal chattels as security for any debt, and 
also any agreement, whether intended or not to be 
followed by the execution of any other instrument, 
by which a right in equity to any personal chattels, 


or to any charge or security thereon is conferred, 
but does not include the following documents, that 
is to say, assignments for the benefit of the creditors 
of the person making or giving the same, marriage 
settlements, transfers or assignments of any (Ship 
or vessel or any share thereof, transfers of goods 
in the ordinary course of business of any trade 
or calling, bills of sale of goods in foreign parts 
or at sea, bills of lading, India warrants, ware¬ 
house keeper’s certificates, warrants or orders 
for the delivery of goods, or any other documents 
used in the ordinary course of business as 
proof of the possession or control of goods, or 
authorising, or purporting to authorise, either 
by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor 
of such document to transfer or receive goods 
thereby represented. 

The " personal chattels " to which bills of sale 
relate include goods, furniture, and articles capable 
of complete transfer by delivery, and fixtures and 
growing crops when separately assigned or charged ; 
but they cV> not include : (1) Chattel interest m real 
estate, nor fixtures (except trade machinery) when 
assigned with freehold or leasehold interest; (2) 
shares ; (3) choses in action ; (4) stock or farm 

produce which ought not to be removed Growing 
crops may become “ chattels " as soon as they are 
cut All the preceding words in the above definition 
arc qualified by the word " assurance." To be an 
assurance, the document must be one on which the 
title of the transferee of the goods depends, either 
as the actual transfer of the property, or an agree¬ 
ment to transfer, or as a muniment or document of 
title taken at the time as a record of the transaction. 
But if the transaction is complete without reference 
to a document, a document which merely records 
the transaction is not a bill of sale. For instance, 
where goods are pledged with a pawnbroker who 
gives a pawnticket to the pledgor, the ticket is not 
a bill of sale, as the transaction is complete without 
it. The words " powers of attorney, authorities, or 
licences to ta'ke possession of personal chattels as 
security for any debt " only apply to that class of 
transaction in which possession remains vested in 
the grantor. They do not include an ordinary lease 
where the landlord has power to seize goods for 
rent in arrear ; but if he has power to ^eize goods 
other than those comprised m the lease, the docu¬ 
ment giving him that pbwer is a bill of sale. Again, 
they do not include a bond fide hiring agreement 
under which the owner has power to take posses¬ 
sion of the goods if the hirer makes default in pay¬ 
ing sums due for lure. An assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, in order to avoid, being a bill of sale, 
must be for creditors generally. If made for one or 
two creditors, it will be .a bill of sale. For instance, 
it was held that a document empowering the creditor 
to'-aell the debtor’s property, and pay himself and 
certain other creditors out of the proceeds, was a 
bill of sale. 

In addition to those named above, certain other 
documents ar.e deemed to be bills of sale, e.g., every 
attornment, instrument, or agreement, not being a 
mining lease, whereby a power of disticss is given, 
or agreed to be given, by any person to any other 
person by way of security for any present, future, 
or contingent debt or advance, and whereby any 
rent is reserved or made payable as a mode of pro¬ 
viding for the payment of interest on such debt or 
advance, or otherwise for the purpose of such 
security only 1 , is deemed to be a bill of sale of any 
personal chattels which may be seized or taken 
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[facsimile of conditional bill of salCj 



. THIS INDENTURE made the 30th day of November one thousand 
nine hundred and Between John Jones of 298 Thames Street 

Caldron in the County of Blankshire Corn Factor of the one part 
and Alfred Thomas of 895 White Street Henton in the County of 
Whiteshire File Manufacturer of the other part 

WITNESSETH that in consideration of the sum of £180 now 
paid to the said John Jone3 by the said Alfred Thomas (the 
receipt of which the said John Jones hereby acknowledges) he the 
said John Jones doth hereby assign with the said Alfred Thomas 
his executors administrators and assigns all and singular the 
several chattels and things specifically described in the 
schedule hereto annexed by way of security for the payment of 
the sum of £180 and interest thereon at the rate of 20 per cent.- 
per annum * p 

AND the said John Jones doth further agree and declare ttiat 
he will duly pay to the 3aid Alfred Thomas the principal sum *' 

aforesaid with the interest'" then due by equal monthly payments of 

• 

£20 on the first day of January 1912 and the first day of each 
succeeding month until the said principal sum and interest shall 
have been paid 

AND the said Johji Jones doth also agree with the said 
Alfred Thomas that he. will at all cities during the continuance of 

(UW) brl. pp. 20$ and »l 



this security insure and keep the said chattels and things 
insured against loss or damage by fire in the sum of £180*at the 
least and will pay all rent to become due and payable by him in 
respect of the premises on which the said chattels and things or 
any of them now are 

PROVIDED always that - the chattels hereby assigned shall not 
be liable to seizure or to be taken possession of by the said 
Alfred Thomas for any cause other than those specified in 
Section 7 of the Bills of Sale Act (1878), Amendment Act 1882 
IN WITNESS whereof the parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 

I 

written. 

Signed and sealed by the said 
John Jones in the presence of me 

JAMES SMITH 
395 Old Hill 

Cherton 

Blankshire 
Solicitor’s Clerk 



SCHEDULE 


BEST BEDROOM 

Inlaid Mahogany (Sheraton) Bedroom Suite 

Solid.Brass Bedstead 

Inlaid Mahogany Over-mantel 

Tapestry Arm-chair 

Brass Fender and Fire-irons 

Toilet Set and China Ornaments 



BEST BEDROOM—(continued) 

# Silver Candlesticks 

Persian Carpet and Linoleum 
Box Ottoman 
4 Pictures 

SPARE BEDROOM 

Walnut Bedroom Suite 
Enamelled Bedstead 
Toilet Set and China Ornaments 
Walnut Over-mantel 
3 Pictures 

Fender and Fire-irons 
Carpet and Linoleum 

MORNING ROOM 

Mahogany Bookcase and Books 
Table 

Tapestry Couch 
6 Chairs 

Mahogany Over-mantel 
Fender and Fire-irons 
Carpe't and Linoleum 

DINING ROOM 

Turkey Carpet and Rug 
6 Carved Mahogany Chairs 
1 Arm-chair 
1 Mahogany Side-board 
1 ,, China Cabinet 

1 ,, Over-mantel 

3 Bronze Vases 
Marble Clock 
Fire-screen 
Fender and Fire-irons 
1 Lamp • 

6 Pictures 

DRAWING ROOM 

Inlaid Mahogany Suite 
Mahogany Cabinet 
1 Upright Grand Piano 
Marble Clock and Ornaments 
Gilt Over-mantel 
Card Table 

Japanese Tea Service 

Brass Fender and Fire-irons 

Carpet 

China Pot and Enamelled Pedestal 
Gas Fittings 
8 Pictures 



PLATE 

Canteen of Silver Household Plate 
4 Solid Silver Vases 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 


9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 


1 doz. 


i ,, 


i 




Frames 

Soup Ladle and 2 Gravy Spoons 

Mounted Jug 

Cake Basket 

Cream Jug 

Sauce Boats 

Fish Servers 

Tea Service 

Hot Water Jug 

Cruets 

Toast Racks 

Fish Knives and Forks 

Ivory Dessert do. 

Tea Spoons 
Serviette Rings 


1 Case Silver Mounted Carvers 


2 Silver Mounted Glass Decanters 


(N.B.—The above Schedule is given ns a specimen of that which must be prepared and 
attached to the Bill of Sale. Accuracy is most essential.) 
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under such power of distress. This provision, how¬ 
ever, does not extend to any mortgage of any estate 
or interest in any land, tenement, or hereditament 
which the mortgagee, being in possession, shall have 
demreed to the mortgagor, as his tenant, at a fair 
and reasonable rent. 

Again, an attornment clause in a mortgage of 
land which gives a power of distress to the moit- 
gagee as security for payment of interest in arrear ; 
and a stipulation in a tenancy agreement, giving 
the landlord power to distrain for the pi ice of goods 
supplied, have been held to be bills of sale within 
the section. (See Attornment.) 

It will have become fairly obvious to the readei 
that the Bills of Sale Acts are mainly confined to 
mortgages of personal chattels By the Bankruptc v 
Act, 1914, there has been a veiy considerable 
extension of the old law, and bv Section 43 of the 
Act of 1914 certain assignments ran be made, but 
these assignments must be registered, otherwise 
they are void as against the trustee m bankruptcy 
if the assignor become bankrupt. An alignment 
must be registered (a) if it is made by a person 
engaged in any trade or business f and (b) if it 
affects existing or future book debts. Unless 
•registered as a bill of sale under the Art of 1878, 
such a document is void as against the trustee as 
regards any debts not paid at the tonimeiuement 
of the bankruptcy, that is, the date of the art of 
bankrupt! y upon winch the petition is foiiuFled. 
'Ihe following, however, need not be registeied . 

{a) an assignment of a debt or debts due from a 
specified debtoi or debtors, (b) an assignment of 
a debt due under specified contracts , (r) an assign¬ 
ment of book debts on a transfer of a business 
made bond fide and foi value , and (c/) an assignment 
of assets for the benefit of creditois generally A 
true copy of the assignment and of eveiy schedule 
thereto must be presented to and filed with the 
Registrar of Bills of Sale within seven da\s after its 
execution The legistrai keeps a special register 
of assignments of book debts 

If a man settles furniture on his wife before 
marriage, the settlement need not f>e registered as 
a bill ot sate ; but it is otherwise if he does so after 
marriage. The object is to prevent a grader, in 
defraud of feis creditors and other persons with 
whom he is dealing, turning over his property to 
hi9 wife Creditors, however, arc always liable to 
be deprived of their security when husband and 
wife are living together, for a duly registered bill 
of sale given for valuable consideration, by which 
a? husband assigns to his wife, foi her separate use, 
furniture which remainf in the joint possession of 
the husband and wife at the time of the former’s 
liquidation, will be upheld against his creditors. 

The consideration for which a bill of sale is given 
must be truly stated. Where it was described a!* 
the sum of £40 “ now due and owing,” £50 being 
aifvanced at the time, this was held not to be a 
true statement. 

(b) Absolute Bills of Sale. An absolute bill of sale 
need not be in any particular form. In order to 
avoid having to register a transaction which is 
really an absolute bill of sale, attempts are some¬ 
times made formally to transfer possession, but 
articles referred to in an absolute bill of sale are 
deemed to be in the “ apparent possession ” of the 
person making or giving the bill of sale, so long as 
they remain, or are in, or upon, any h^use, mill, 
warehouse, building, works, yard, land, or other 
premises occupied by him, or are used and enjoyed 
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by him in any place whatsoever, notwithstanding 
that formal possession thereof may have been taken 
by, or given to, any other person. 

The goods, etc., comprised in an absolute bill of 
sale .become the property of ’the grantee, even 
though the grantor remains in possession, and the 
grantee can demand them, subject to any agree¬ 
ment subsequently made, whenever he chooses. 
Frequently the goods, etc., are, aftei a bill of sale 
has been executed, let by the grantee to the grantor 
under a hiring agreement. A judgment debtor very 
often defeats his judgment cieditor by some such 
arrangement. 

An absolute bill must be attested by a solicitor, 
so that the object of the document which he is^ 
signing shall have been made quite plain to the*" 
grantor. It must also be registered and attested, 
and must set forth the consideration, otherwise it 
may be void against certain persons. 

The persons against whom an unregistered bill is 
void arc: (a) Trustees or assfgnees of the grantor 
in bankiuptcy ; (A) trustees under any assignment 
for the benefit of the creditors ; ( c) shenff's officers 
or other persons seizing the chattels in the execu¬ 
tion of process of couit; and (d) eveiy person on 
whose behalf such process has been issued. Such a 
bill, however, is good as between grantor and 
grantee. Chattels comprised in an absolute bill duly 
icgistered are not in the order and disposition of 
the grantor. In this regard an absolute bill differs 
fiom a bill given as security for money (As to the 
significance of this, sec Kurin fd Ownership.) 

Ihe following is a form of absolute bill which 
embodies all the proper characteristics— 

This Indenture, wade the Is/ day oj December, 
19... between Abel Judge, of Oak Mill, Cherton, 
in the County of Blank shire, miller (hereinafter 
called the grantor) of the one part, and Ralph Drown, 
of 28 Short Street, Cherton, in the County of Blank- 
shire, contractor (hereinafter called the grantee) of 
the, other part Whereas the grantor has agreed with 
the grantee for the absolute sale to the grantee of the 
machinery and plant specified in the schedule here¬ 
under written for the sum of £100. Now this 
indenture xuitnesscth that, in pursuance of the said 
agreement, and in consideration of the sum of £100 
paid by the grantee to the grantor (the receipt 
whereof the grantor hereby acknowledges)+ he, the 
grantor, as beneficial owner, doth hereby convey and 
assign unto the grantee all and singular the said 
machinery and plant to hold the same unto the 
grantee, his executors, administrators, and assigns 
absolutely. 

In witness whereof the said parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the said Abel 
Judge xn my presence, the effect of the above 
written bill of sale having been explained to the 
said Abel Judge before his execution thereof by 
me, the attesting solicitor, John Orchard. 

Abel Judge. 

John Orchard, 

400, Clement's Lane, W.C. 

(schedule.) 

(c) Bills of Sale given by way^of Security for 
Money. By far the most common form of bill of 
sale is that by which a man seeks to obtain a loan 
on the security of his furniture or goods. Such a 
bill of safe’ must comply with a certain statutory 
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form; and in order to comply with this require¬ 
ment, it is always wise to consult a solicitor. 
Attempts are frequently made to draw up an agree¬ 
ment which will give the lender of the money 
security without the necessity of registration but 
the legislature and the courts have been very 
vigilant to prevent the mortgage of personal 
chattels otherwise than by means of a document, 
which must be registered as a bill of sale. 

The form which must be followed in drawing a 
bill of sale of this kind is as follows— 

This Indenture made the 15 th day of May, 19. 
between John Macer, of Hill Farm, Shenfield, in 
the County of Essex, farmer, of the one part, and 
William Jones, carrying on business at 45, Orchard 
Street, Chepstow, butcher, of the other part, Wit¬ 
nessed, that in consideration of the sum of £100 
now paid to John Macer by William Jones {the 
receipt of which the said John Macer hereby acknow¬ 
ledges), he the said John Macer doth hereby assign 
unto the said William Jones, his executors, adminis¬ 
trators, and assigns, all and singular the several 
chattels and things specifically described m the 
schedule hereto annexed, by way of security for the 
payment of the sum of £100 and interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. And the said 
John Macer doth further agree and declare that 
he will duly pay to the said William Jones the 
principal sum aforesaid, together with the interest 
then due, by equal quarterly payments of £25 on 
the usual quarter days commencing June 24 th, 
1919. And the satd John Macer doth also agree 
with the said William Jones that he will, at all 
times during the continuance of this security, 
insure and keep the said chattels and things 
insured against loss and damage by fire in the sum 
of £100 at least. And will pay all rent to become 
due and payable by him in respect of the premises 
on which the said chattels and things or any of 
them now are. Provided always, that the chattels 
hereby assigned shall not be liable to seizure or to 
be taken possession of by the said William Jones 
for any other cause than those specified in Section 7 
of the Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act, 
1882. 

In witness whereof, the parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and 
year f*st above written. 

Signed and sealed by the said John Macer, 
in the presence of me, James Smith, of 79, Norbury 
Street, in the City of London, clerk. 

John Macer. 

James Smith 

(schedule.) 

Unless d. bill of sale given by way of security 
complies—in all essentials—with this form, it is 
void absolutely against the grantor and his creditors. 
The objects of the form are, in the first place, to 
insure tnat the borrower shall understand the nature 
of the obligations into which he enters, and that 
any one of his creditors, on searching the register 
of bills of sale, may understand the borrower’s 
position without legal assistance. It is not neces¬ 
sary to use the exact words of the form ; but a bill 
is void if it departs from the form in anything which 
is characteristic of it. For instance, if there is a 
collateral agreement forming part of the transaction 
which is not annexed to the form, the bill of sale is 
void. It should be mentioned, however, that there 
are certain agreements giving a security over per¬ 
sonal chattels which need not comply witji the form. 
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Thus an agreement giving a power of distress, 
whereby any rent is made payable as a mode of 
providing for the payment of interest on a debt 
or an advance, need not be in the form. 

The following points should also be noticed/ The 
grantee must be described in some way. It is 
not sufficient to give merely his name. There must 
also be an accurate description of the attesting 
witness. The amount of money for which the bill 
is given must be a sum certain, although it need 
not pass at the date of the bill. But it must be 
carefully borne m mind that a conditional bill of 
sale made or given in consideration of any sum 
under £30 is void. With regard to the schedule, 
the Act of 1882 provides that a bill shall be void 
(except as against the grantor) in respect of any 
personal chattels not specifically described in the 
schedule. It follows that the schedule must enume¬ 
rate the chattels which are given in security. It 
would not do to say : “ The furniture at 14, Bays- 
water Crescent,” although as against the grantor 
the bill \ftmld operate to enable the grantee to seize 
the furniture at 14, Bayswater Crescent. 

An exceptioh to the rule as to specific statement 
of chattels in the schedule occurs in the case of ^ 
growing crops, fixtures, and trade machinery,' 
which are brought on to the grantor’s premises to 
replace fixtures or machinery which may be removed. 

Another important point is that the grantor must 
be {he true owner of the goods; for a bill of sale 
is void, except as against the grantor, in respect of 
any personal chattels specifically described in the 
schedule thereto, of which the grantor was not 
the true owner at the time of the execution of the 
bill. For instance, if a man gave a bill over goods 
which really belonged to his wife, or of which he 
was joint owner with his wife or anyone else, he 
would not be the true owner. 

The form must state a definite principal sum and 
must also comprehend interest. Interest may be 
payable by agreed instalments, and may be pay¬ 
able by the month or year or at other stated 
intervals. As, to the covenants which may be 
inserted in the bill, those which are .framed to 
maintain the security are legitimate. For instance, 
m a bill of sale given in respect of household goods, 
a covenant whereby the grantor undertakes to 
replace any articles worn out by others of equal 
value is legitimate, because it is a covenant for 
payment; and a covenant to pay ” on or before ” 
a certain date, with a provision for the defeasance 
of the security, at the grantor’s option, at an earlier 
date, accoids with the form. 

The provisoes for seizure, under which the grantee 
can take possession of the goods, etc., of the grantor 
in the case of a conditional bill of sale, are incor¬ 
porated in the form by the reference to Section 7 
of the Bills of Sale Act of 1882. The grantee may 
seize in the following circumstances— 

(1) If the grantor makes default in payment of (ne 
sum or sums of money secured by the bill at the time 
provided fur payment, or in the performance of any 
covenant or agreement contained in the bill, and 
necessary for maintaining the security. It is not 
necessary for the grantee of the bill to make any 
demand for payment on or shortly before the days 
which are mentioned in the bill. If a bill of sale 
holder chooses to enlarge the time for payment, a 
default under the terms of the deed will not justify 
a seizure. 

(2) If the grantor becomes a bankrupt, or suffers 
the goods to be distrained for rent, rates, or taxes. 
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I. Joseph Johnson, 

of 396 Upper Thames Street, in the County of London, Warehouseman, 

make Oath and say as follows :— 


The paper writing hereto annexed and marked A is a true Copy of ft Pi n W 
Sale, and of every Schedule or Inventory thereto annexed or therein referred: 
to, and of every Attestation of the execution thereof, as made and given ' 
executed by . Alfred Robinson, of 895 Strand, in the County Of tn ~- 
Hotel Proprietor, 


The said Bill of Sale was made and given by the said Alfred RobintOH 
on the 3U< day of October, 1&, 


3 j was present and saw the said Alfred Robinson 

duly execute the said Bill of Sale 
on the said 31 si day of October, 10- -t 

and I duly attested h is execution thereof. 


4. 


(i) State residence 
of Mortgagor or 
Assignor at time of 
swearing Affidavit. 

(a) State Octupa-* 
lion of Mortgagor or 
Assignor. 


g) State Occupa- 


The said Alfred Robinson 

resides at ( 1 ) 895 Strand, in the County of London, 

and i s (3) a Hold Proprietor 


The name Joseph Johnson 

subscribed to the said Bill of Sale as that of the Witness attesting the due exe¬ 
cution thereof is in the proper handwriting of me this Deponent, and I reside 
* at 39 BUnd Street, Hilborough, in the County of Whiteshirs, 

and am ( 3 ) a Warehouseman. 




Sworn at 378 Chancery Lane, j 

in the County of London, f Joseph Johnson. 

the lsf day of November, 19..j 

Before me, 

John 'Cmst, 


»A Commissioner fo» baths. 

This Affidavit is filed on behalf of 

• the Grantee of the said Bill of Sale. 
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While a grantee may obtain all the advantages of 
a secured creditor in the bankruptcy of the grantor, 
the occurrence of the bankruptcy may have a very 
prejudicial effect on the grantee's security. This is 
for the reason that chattels comprised in a bill of 
sale given after the commencement of the Act of 
1882, by way of security for the payment of money, 
are in certain cases subject to the refuted owner¬ 
ship clause of the Bankruptcy Act. (See Reputed 
Ownership.) 

(3) If the grantor fraudulently either removes or 
suffers the said goods or any of them to be removed 
from the premises. As the value of a bill of sale 
rests on the fact that it provides a security for an 
advance, any attempt to taiffper with or remove 
the security enables the grantee to protect himself 
by instant seizure Mere removal will not be suffi¬ 
cient ; it must be shown to be with intent to deprive 
the mortgagee of lus remedy. Where, however, the 
effect of the removal would be to deprive the mort¬ 
gagee of his security, and leave lnm^merely to 
enforce his remedy by action, it seems that the 
removal may be within the sub-section. 

(4) If the grantor does not, without reasonable 
excuse, upon demand in writing by the grantee, pro¬ 
duce to him his last receipts for rents, rates, and taxes. 
This clause is important, when it is remembered 
that during the five days, when the goods must 
remain on the grantor’s premises, the landloi^l and 
the tax collector may come in and distrain. As to 
what is reasonable excuse for not producing the 
receipt, the fact that a grantor did not produce a 
receipt for rent wluch had only become due a few 
days, and of which the landlord had not yet required 
payment, was held to be a reasonable excuse. 

(5) If execution has been levied against the goods 
of the grantor under any judgment at law. Levy need 
not extend only to the goods mentioned in the bill of 
sale. Thus a man might give a bill of sale over the 
furniture in his bedroom, while the person levying 
execution might seize the furniture m the drawing 
room. Such a seizure would be a levy within the 
meaning of the section. The tirm “ judgment " 
may include every ord^r of the court or a judge, m 
any cause or matter which may be enforced in the 
same manner as a judgment to the same effect. 

The graft tor is entitled to possession of the goods 
comptised in a bill of sale, subject to what has been 
said above with regard to seizure. He cannot, how¬ 
ever, sell the chattels comprised in the bill. If a 
seizure is made improperly by the grantee, applica¬ 
tion may be made to a judge of the High Court to 
restrain proceedings.. 

While the bill protects the goods comprised in it 
from an ordinary execution, it does not protect the 
grantor against a warrant for the recovery of taxes 
or poor rates. Nevertheless, it protects goods fi/>m 
liability to execution under a judgment for rates. 
#The goods comprised in a bill of sale may be held 
to be within the reputed ownership of the grantor 
under such circumstances that he wiy be held to 
be the true owner, and this even after an event has 
happened which would justify the grantee in 
exercising his right of seizure. In the result they 
will vest in his trustee in bankruptcy if he becomes 
insolvent. This is a risk to which every person who 
advances money on a bill of sale is always 
exposed. 

The execution and attestation of a bill of sale is 
a matter to which special attention nxist be given, 
as it is hedged about with formalities. Execution 
must be attested by one or more credible witnesses 
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who are not parties to the bill, and the witnew 
must give his name, address, and description. 
That this section is strictly construed appears from 
a case in which a bill of sale was actually held void 
because the witness signed his name without 
adding his address or his description. If he has no 
occupation the fact should be stated, 

(d) Registration ol Bills of Sale. Bills of sale, 
whether they are absolute or given by way of 
security, must be registered ; but there are impor¬ 
tant distinctions to be observed in the registration. 
Every absolute bill must be attested and registered 
within seven days of execution, otherwise it is 
deemed fraudulent and void as regards the property 
and right to possession of any chattels comprised 
therein, which were in the possession or apparent 
possession of the grantor. It must be attested by 
a solicitor, and the attestation clause must state 
that the effect of the bill has been duly explained 
by the solicitor to the grantor. A bill of sale given 
by way of security must be registered within seven 
clear clays after execution, and must set forth the 
consideration, otherwise it is void absolutely as 
regards the goods mentioned therein. Thus the 
grantee has no title to the chattels mentioned in 
an unregistered bill, even if he has taken possession. 

The bill, together with any schedule annexed to 
it, must be registered. A copy of the bill and 
schedule is filed, together with an affidavit stating 
the time when the bill is made or given, its due 
execution and attestation, and a description of the 
residence and occuj^ation of the person making or 
giving it, and of every attesting witness. This 
affidavit must be diawn with great care. The 
object of registeung all these particulars is that 
there shall be no difficulty in identifying the person 
who gave the bill To enter the name “ John Jones '* 
would tell the public little , but to describe him as 
“ John Jones, butcher, 15, St. Mary Axe," would 
insure his being distinguished from other persons 
of the same name. 

'I he stamps on absolute lulls of sale are on the 
same scale as those on conveyances of property, 
and on conditional bills of sale as on mortgages. 
(See Stamps.) The stamps are impressed ones. 


The other fee's payable aie as follows— 



On filing, where the consideration 

•L 

s. 

d. 

does not exceed £100 

0 

5 

0 

Above £100 and not exceeding £200 

0 

10 

0 

Above £200 . . 

l 

0 

0 

Re-registration 

0 

10 

0 

Fiat of satisfaction 

0 

5 

0 

Request for search and certificate . . 

0 

5 

0 


Any defeasance, condition, or declaration of trust 
to which the bill is subject is deemed part of the 
bill, and must be entered on the same paper and 
registered therewith ; otherwise the registration is 
void. 

Registration must be renewed once, at least, 
every five years ; and if a period of five years elapses 
from the registration or renewed registration, with¬ 
out a renewal or further renewal, as the case may 
be, the registration becomes void. The rights under 
a bill of sale may be transferred. There is no need 
to register the transfer. „ 

Provision is made for making good accidental 
errors in the registration, etc., of a bill of sale. 
Thus if a judge of the High Court is satisfied that 
the omission to register a bill of sale, or a rental 
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thereof, within the prescribed time, or any omis¬ 
sion or mis-statement of the name, residence, or 
occupation of any person, was accidental, or due 
to inadvertence, he may direct the entry to be 
rectified on such terms as he may think fit to direct. 

{e) Bills o! Sale and Bankruptcy. The grant of a 
bill of sale by a person who is, or who is about to 
become, bankrupt opens up certain interesting 
questions in relation to the law of bankruptcy. In 
tne first place, the person who obtains a bill of 
sale may be in the position of a secured creditor 
of the person who granted the bill. (See Secured 
Creditor.) Again, a bill of sale may constitute a 
fraudulent preference (See Fraudulent-Prefer¬ 
ence). and as such it may be void against the 
trustee in bankruptcy ; or it may be an undue 
preference sufficient to prevent the bankrupt from 
obtaining his discharge (See Undue Preference ) 

A bill of sale may also be a fraud upon creditors 
on the ground that it amounts to a fraudulent 
assignment of his goods by a debtor. Thus, if a 
debtor owned nothing but the property (omprised 
in a bill of sale, the grant of that bill in consideration 
of a pre-existing debt would be fraudulent and an 
act of bankruptcy. It would be otherwise, however, 
if the bill only alfceted a small part of the debtor's 
property, or if good consideration was given for the 
bill of sale. The theory is that in su< li case the 
creditors obtain a quid pro quo for the property 
which is assigned away In considering whether a 
bill of sale is a fraudulent preference, it is necessary 
to inquire (a) was the grantor unable from his own 
money to pay his debts as they became due > (6) 
did he give the bill with a view to prefer the creditor ? 
So, if a debtor gives to his creditor a bill of sale in 
pursuance of a binding contract, or in consequence 
of apprehended civil or criminal proceedings, or to 
avoid a distress, or in consequence of a demand or 
pressure by the creditor, without collusion, the 
transfer will not necessarily constitute a fraudulent 
.preference. 

Subject to the above provisions as to fraudulent 
preference, a bill of sale is not affected bv bank¬ 
ruptcy, provided : (a) The bill is given before the 
date of the receiving order ; (6) the person in whose 
favour the bill is given has not at the date of the 
bill notice of any available act of bankrupt! y 
committed by the bankrupt before that time 

Bills ol Sale at Common Law. Although the 
conditions prescribed by the Hills of Sale Acts are 
fulfilled, the document may yet be treated as 
fraudulent and void Credit is given to a man 
because, to all appearances, he is a man of sub¬ 
stance. The owner of a business will have a large 
quantity of stock upon which a creditor mav 
naturally rely, should the debtor get into difficul¬ 
ties. If it were possible for a man to assign all his 
goods and effects by a secret agreement, one of the 
terms of that agreement being that the assignor 
should be entitled to retain possession of the goods 
for the time being, persons dealing with the assignor 
might be misled. It was early recognised that 
assignments made in this way ought to be held void 
In Twyne’s Case, 1601, 1 Sm. LC , 1, the signs and 
marks of fraud were there declared to be: (1) The 
generality of the gift, i.e., the giving of all or nearly 
all, the debtor’s property ; (2) the donor's con¬ 
tinuance in possesion ; (3) the secrecy of the 

transaction ; and (4) that it was made pending the 
writ. So if A, sued by B, were to assign all the 
goods in his house to C, the assignment would in 
all probability be declared void as against B ; and 


the fact that the assignment was carried out by a 
valid bill of sale would be no protection. 

Lord Coke, advising those about to take an assign¬ 
ment of this kind, said (in the case above-mom - 
tioned) : “ Let it be made in a public manner, and 
before the neighbours, and not in private, for 
secrecy is a mark of fraud. Let the goods and 
chattels be appraised by good people to the very 
value, and take a gift in particular satisfaction of 
your debt. Immediately after the gift take posses¬ 
sion of them, for continuance in possession in the 
donor is a sign of trust." 

In the case of a bill of sale, however, continuance 
in possession until an execution or bankruptcy 
creates a strong though not conclusive presumption 
of fraud, for if goods are absolutely assigned by one 
person to another, why should the assignor remain 
in possession ? In the case of a conditional bill, 
however, continuance in possession, when con¬ 
sistent with the deed, is not even pnmd facte 
evidence q>f fraud, unless such possession is a 
contrivance to defraud creditors. 

It should be ppinted out, of course, that a trans¬ 
action covered by a bill of sale lacks the clement of 
secrecy which was one of the badges of fraud in 
Twyne's Case. 

BILL OF SALE OF SHIP.—Beneficial interests in 
Bntish ships may be transferred by any form of 
contract, and such contract may be enforced in the 
same way and to the same extent as any contract 
relating to the sale of other personal property, 
subject to the right of persons registered as owners 
to confer a good title ; but to entitle a person to 
be registered as owner of a ship already registered 
as a British ship, or a share therein, such ship or 
share must be transferred to him by bill of sale in 
the form prescribed by the Merchant Shipping A< t, 
1894. Ihe provision is that a registered ship or 
any share therein, when disj^osed of to persons 
qualified to be owners of British ships, must be 
transferred by bill of sale containing such a descrip¬ 
tion as is contained in the surveyor's certificate, 
or some other description sufficient to identify the 
ship to the satisfaction of the registrar, and Executed 
by the transferor in the presence of one or more 
witnesses. The bill of sale must be in, the form 
given in the schedule to this Act. The transferee 
of a registered ship or a share therein is not en fit led 
to be registered as owner until he has made a 
declaration of transfer. In the case of a ti anster to 
a corporation, the declaration may be made by the 
secretary or other officer of the corporation author¬ 
ised by them for the purpose. The declaration of 
transfer contains a statement of the qualification 
of the transferee to own a British ship, and a 
declaration that to the best of knowledge and 
belief of the person making the same, no unquali¬ 
fied person or body of persons is entitled as owner 
to any legal or beneficial interest in the ship or any ° 
share therein. The bill of sale and the declaration 
of transfer nu^st be produced to the registrar of the 
ship's port of registry, who is thereupon to enter in 
the register book the name of the transferee as 
owner and indorse the fact of such entry, and the 
day and hour thereof on the bill of sale. All bills 
of sale are to be entered in the order of their pro¬ 
duction to the registrar. The execution of the bill 
of sale, under hand and seal, must be in the pre¬ 
sence of the person or persons who attest it, and 
mere acknowledgment of the signature and seal 
before the witness will not suffice. One witness to 
the execution is enough. The statutory bill of sale 
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does not require a stamp. If any material altera¬ 
tion of this instrument is made, after it has been 
executed, by a party to it, or even by a stranger, 
while it is in the party’s custody, he cannot enforce 
it against parties who have not assented to the 
alteration, notwithstanding the absence of fraudu¬ 
lent intention , but if the alteration is of an 
immaterial part, or if it is to correct a mistake, so 
as to make the instrument express the original 
intention of the parties, the instrument is not 
vitiated thereby. There is no provision in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, enacting that a 
registered bill of sale is effectual to pass the pro¬ 
perty as against all persons whatsoever, and to all 
intents and purposes, but it is provided that, 
whilst no trusts can be entered on the register 
book, and the registered owner of a ship or share 
has absolute power to dispose of the ship or share, 
interests arising under contract or other equitable 
interests may be enforced by or against owneis and 
moitgagecs of ships in respect of then intei cst 
therein in the same manner as m respeft of any 
other personal property. The effect of these pro¬ 
visions is to recognise the existence of unregistered 
interests in British ships and registeied ownerships 
in trust for partnerships and persons not named on 
the register, thus making the registered owner per¬ 
sonally responsible for breach of trust to a court 
of equity, but without piejudtie as icspects bond 
fide puiihascis not implicated in the fraud or 
breach of trust to any title derived by them from 
him. A registered owner desnous of selling or 
mortgaging his ship at any place out of the country 
an which her port of registry is situated, can obtain 
from the icgistrar a certificate of mot tgage or sale ; 
but only for the sale of the entire ship. Before a 
certificate of mortgage or sale is granted, the appli¬ 
cant shall state to the rcgistiar, and the registrar 
•shall enter in the registei book, the following 
particulars : (i) The name of the person by whom 
the power in tlie certificate is to be exercised, and 
an the case of a mortgage the maximum amount of 
charge to be created, if it is inteyded to fix any 
such mavinum ; and in the case of a sale, the 
maximum price at whu h a sale is to be made, if 
it is intended to fix any such minimum. ( 11 ) 'lhc 
place where the power is to be exercised, or if no 
place is specified, a declaration that it may be 
•exercised anywhere, (m) The limit of time within 
which the power may be exercised The above 
particulars are to be entered in the register book, 
and a statement of them is to be made in the 
certificate, together with an enumeration of any 
mortgages affecting thefship. Any sale made under 
the power must be by bill of sale, and, if made 
■bona fide and for valuable consideration, is valid, 
even if the person giving the power is dead before 
the sale ; and if the certificate contains a specifica¬ 
tion of the place at which, and a limit of time not 
exceeding twelve months within which,-the power 
is to be exercised, a mortgage made in good faith 
to a mortgagee without notice shaft not be 
impeached by reason of the bankruptcy of the per¬ 
son by whom the power was given. 1 he Act con¬ 
tains a provision for the re-registration of the ship 
when sold abroad in case of sale to a person quali¬ 
fied to own a British ship, and for the transmission 
of the certificates of sale and registry to the registrar 
•of the ship’s original port of registry, who is required 
to enter a memorandum of the sale in his register 
book and close her registry at that port. In the 
case of a sale ip a person not qualified to be the 


owner of a British ship, the bill of sale by which 
the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and 
the certificate of registry shall be produced to a 
registrar or British consular officer, and that 
registrar or officer shall retain the certificates of 
sale and registry, and, having indorsed thereon the 
fact of that ship having been sold to a person not 
qualified to be the owner of a British ship, shall 
forward the certificates to the registrar of tne port 
appearing on the certificate of registry to be the 
poi t of registry of that ship ; and that registrar 
shall thereupon make a memoiandum of the sale 
in his register book, and the icgistry of the ship in 
that book shall be considered as closed, except so 
far as 1 elates to any unsatisfied mortgages or exist¬ 
ing certificates of moitgage entered therein. Failure 
to produce the above documents in the case of the 
sale to a person not qualified to own a British ship 
results in the purchaser being tonsnleied by British 
law as having acquired no title 01 interest in the 
ship, and entails upon the \endors a penalty. If 
no sale is made under the power, the ceitificate is 
to be delivered to the icgistrar who granted it to 
be cancelled On pioof at any time to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Commission?! s of Customs that a certi¬ 
ficate of mortgage or sale is lost or destioyed, or 
so obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers 
thereby given have never been exetcisco, the 
registrar may issue a new certifx ate, or make the 
necessaiy entiles, as if the certificate had not been 
lost. Provision is made lor tho revocation of such 
ceitificates 

The grand bill of sale is the onginal conveyance 
from the builder to the purchaser. 

HILL OF SIGHT.-- (See Bill of Kntry.) 

BILL OF STORE. —A form of entry permitting 
the re-importation of British goods, within five 
years of their exportation, without being subjected 
to the duties and general conditions applicable to 
foreign goods. The Commissioners of Customs 
must be satisfied that the goods are of British 
origin. AH foreign goods on re-importation are 
liable to the same duties, regulations, etc., as on 
their first importation. It is immaterial that the 
duties were paid and the regulations observed on 
their first entrance into the country 

BILL OF SUFFERANCE.-— A licence formerly 
granted at the custom-house to a merchai^, suffer¬ 
ing him to trade from one English port to another 
without paying custom dues upon dutiable goods 
actually on board 

BILLS PAYABLE BOOK.- (See Bill Books.) 
BILLS RECEIVABLE BOOK.— (See Bill Books ) 

BILL, VICTUALLING. —This is a licence which 
is granted to ships to carry such stores as are 
nccessa y for a voyage free of duty. The licence is 
obtained from the Custom House authorities. 

BIMETALLISM.— L ong after the precious metals 
were adopted as the intermediate commodity which 
intervened between the acts of selling and of buying, 
they, like other commodities, passed from hand to 
hand by weight. Abraham weighed out the shekels 
of the " c urrent money of the merchants " to pay for 
the cave which he destined for the family vault; and 
our pound was at first a definite weight—240 penny¬ 
weights of standard silver. It marked a great 
advance when the silver or the gold, having been 
coined by governments into pieces e/ uniform weight 
and quality, passed by tale and not by weight. 
Individual traders were then saved the intolerable 
inconvenience of assaying and weighing at every 
transaction the metal tendered in payment. But 
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for a long period, the relation between the two not open to silver as they are to gold. (3) Gold and 
metals which were peculiarly adapted for the silver exchange for each other at a fixed valuation. 
monetary medium, was a fluctuating one. In One metal is not a merchandise, the value of which 
England, silver alone was for many centuries is measured by the coins of the other, as gold is 
the standard money : gold was a merchandise in India, and as it was in our country for many 

of which the price in silver gradually rose from centuries. Thus, before 1816, when we definitely 

one oz. for ten to one oz. for about fifteen or adopted the single standard of gold, the ratio 

sixteen. Constant attempts were made by sue- between gold and silver was 1 to 15$, the ratio 

cessive governments to fix on a stable ratio between which still persists in France ; that is to say, since 

the values of gold and silver. That is, a further 17 10$ 

great step towards simplicity in monetary matters the ounce of gold is coined into 3 + — 4 - - 

was essayed, of establishing an unvarying relation 20 240 

between the metals which were to serve as the circu- sovereigns, the price of the ounce of gold was fixed 
lating medium. And at first sight it would appear 1 

an advantage to have two metals serving as standard at — of this sum, i.e , at 60$ pence approximately, 
money, the more costly for larger payments, and 15$ 

the cheaper one for smaller ; and at the outset The difficulties connected with bimetallism have 

they have usually been so employed ’ldiscriminately. been increased owing to the rapid advance in the 
But the efforts of isolated governments to fix a price of silver during the last decade In 1911 the 
ratio have invariably been failures. For, though price of silver was about 24d. pel ounce, and the 

gold and silver are the commodities least variable ratio between gold and silver was about 1 to 35. 

in value, they are not invariable , and they may not In the latter part of 1919 the price had risen three- 
vary to the same extent nor in the same direction. fold, and the ratio was less than 1 to 12. With 

If, after being rated, one metal fell in value relatively such fluctuations it is not easy to see how any 

to the other, it would be to the interest of payers international agreement could maintain a fixed 
to pay in the metal which was legally current at ratio, and it would be the excess of temerity to 
more than its market value. “ Gresham’s Law " attempt to summarise the arguments adduced or 
would operate, and the other metal would betake to dogmatise upon so thorny a subject 
itself to a more favourable market, or assume a We discarded bimetallism definitely in 1816, 
more advantageous form than coins. If by throwing thofigh signs of a disaffection towards silver had 
twenty shillings into the melting-pot or by sending been apparent before. In 1774, for example, an Act 
them across the Channel, more than a sovereign limited the legal tender of light silver to £25, and 
could be obtained for them, there would be no lack, silver had already dropped into the position of a 
of people to melt or to export the coins. The money subordinate money. Our example was followed 
of the country would hardly ever consist of both only after a very long interval by the other great 
metals ; but of the one alone which best suited the commercial nations ; and one among the many 
interests of the debtors. The standard would be strange explanations of the greatness of England 
constantly liable to change from one to the other was that which ascribed it to her gold standard, 
metal, and the public would lose at each derange- BIRD SKINS. —The skins of small, tropical birds 
ment the expense of coinage on the metal which fell are imported into Europe in vei v large quantities 

out of use. The standard money would, therefoie, for use in millinery. An active tiade is earned on 

appear to be liable to more frequent fluctuations in birds of paradise and Impeyan pheasants 

when two than when one metal is legal standard from the East r Indies, but the greatest demand is 

The variation is usually in the direction of depre- for humming birds and tanagers, the latter being 
ciation, the metal which is too highly rated becoming American birds of the finch and sparrow'species, 
the sole standard. If the values of the two metals BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION. —An 
rise, payments would be made in that which has Act was passed in the fifty-third year of George III 
risen the least. (1812) directing officiating ministers in England how 

France is now the typical instance of a country to keep registers of births, marriages, and deaths, 
having, at any rate nominally, a bimetallic currency ; The registers were to be of public and private 
but, as will be shown in the article dealing with baptisms and burials, solemnised according to the 
monometallism, gold is now the actual standard rites of the Church of England and Iieland. The 
of the whole commercial world registers were to be kept by the rector, vicar, curate, 

The essentials of a bimetallic system are: (1) or officiating minister in every parish. The form of 

Both gold and silver are standard money ; they are the register of baptism is as follows : When bap- 

legal tender to any amount. Thus, in our country tised, child’s Christian name, parents' Christian and 
silver is legal tender only to the amount of forty surnames, abode, quality, trade, or profession ; by 
shillings; a silver iom is a token com, a represent- whom the ceremony was performed. The burial* 
ative of value rather than value itse It. In France, is registered as follows: Name, abode, age, by 
the five-franc pieces aie, indeed, legal tender to any whom the ceremony was performed. No lee 
amount, but these are now no longer coined , the is to be demanded for baptising or registering, 
curious lesult being that the sole silver coin not now baptisms.' 

issued is the only one that possesses unlimited power The Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1836„ 
of freeing from debt (2) ['here is free and unre- sought to provide a complete register of births and 

stricted coinage of both gold and silver In our system deaths in England. The Act established a General 

gold alone is minted freely and in unlimited quantity Register Office to be situated in London, and created 
on the application of any holder , silver is coined a Registrar-General. It is the duty of the Registrar- 
only in response, to the needs of the (ountry for the General to submit once a year to a Secretary of 

subsidiary coinage, and no pci son may demand that State a general abstract of all births, marriages, 

his pound of silver be turned into a pound of silver and deaths which have occurred in the year. It is 
coins. Here, again, the French system departs the duty of the guardians of the poor to arrange alL 

from what is strictly bimetallism : the Mints are parishes into districts, consisting of one or more 
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parishes, and to appoint a registrar for each dis¬ 
trict, together with an office in which the registers 
are to be kept. The Registrar-General must supply 
the necessary registration books to the local regis¬ 
trars, together with forms for the certified copies of 
the entries made. Four times a year the district 
registrar must send a certified copy of all entries 
made by him, so that the same may be kept by the 
Registrar-General. 

Searches. Every rector, vicar, curate, district 
registrar, or registering officer must allow searches 
to be made in the register book9 kept, and shall 
give a certified copy on demand. The fees to be 
charged are: For a seaich of one year, Is.; for 
every additional year, 6d. ; for every single certi¬ 
ficate, 2s. 6d. The Registiar-General in London 
shall have all names indexed, and shall allow 
searches, and give certified copies. The searches 
may be made between 10 am. and 4 p m. on every 
day except Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday. The fees to be charged are : For a general 
search, 20s. ; for a particular search, ifi. ; for a 
single certified copy, 2s. 6d. If the date is known, 
therefore, the total cost is 3s. 7d , the additional 
penny being the charge for the stamp required 
A certified copy bearing the seal of the general 
registry office will always be received as evidence 
of the fact of a birth or death 

Particulars of a Birth and Death. The particulars 
of a birth registered under the Act are : When born , 
name, if any , sex ; name and surname of father ; 
name and maiden surname of mother ; rank or 
profession of father ; signature, description, and 
residence of informant ; when registered ; signature 
of registrar ■ baptismal name, if added after 
registration of birth 

The particulars of a death certificate arc : When 
died; name and suiname, sex; age; rank or 
profession ; cause of death ; signature, description, 
and residence of informant; when registered ; 
signature of registrar. Bv an amending Act passed 
in 1837, it was made lawful for the Registrar- 
General to insert the place of bn^h or of death in 
the register if he should think fit. Power was furthei 
given to the Registrar-General to unitjp districts for 
the purposes of registration, and to put a super¬ 
intendent legistrar over them. On the other hand, 
the Registrar-General could divide or alter districts. 
If guardians of the poor should fail to appoint local 
registrars of births and deaths, the Registrar-General 
could do so. It falls upon the guardians to provide 
the register offices. 

In 1840 an Act was passed giving authority to 
the Registrar-Genera? to receive all registers of 
births and deaths into his keeping, when such 
registers were non-parochial. All these registers 
were declared to be legal evidence, and certi¬ 
fied copies of any of them will be accepted in 
ihe King’s Courts. A non-parochial register would 
be a record of baptisms and marriages at such places 
as the Fleet prison and at the prison ol King's 
Bench. These are merely typical ca$es to show 
what is meant by a non-parochial register. The 
result of the Act of 1840 was that the Commissioners 
appointed to receive non-parochial registers, reported 
in 1857 that they had received 292 non-parochial 
registers, and that 265 of them were faithful. These 
registers were duly ordered to be deposited with the 
Registrar-General by an Act of 1858. 

How to Register. No further legislation was 
enacted until 1874, when the Registration of Births 
and Deaths Act was passed. The salient commands 


of this Act must be known by all citizens, and will 
now be summarised : Information must be given to 
the registrar of every child born alive. The informa¬ 
tion must be given within forty-two days of the birth 
of the child. The persons who must give the informa¬ 
tion are the father or the mother of the child, or the 
occupier of the house where the child was born, or 
some person present at the birth, or the person 
having charge of the child. Whoever gives the 
information to the registrar must sign the register 
in the presence of the registrar. 

If the birth of a child has not been registered 
within forty-two days, the registrar may give 
notice in writing to any person qualified to do so, 
requiring such person to attend personally before 
the registrar within seven days of the receipt of the 
notice, and within three months of the birth, so 
that the terms of the Act may be complied with. 
If anyone should find a living new-born child 
exposed, notice must be given to the registrar 
within seven days. I he registrar must not charge a 
fee for registering a birth, unless he goes by request 
to the house to do so where the child was born. 
If the child is not registered within three months 
of its birth, the required parties must attend before 
the registrar and superintendent legistrar and state 
the facts, make a solemn oath, and sign the register. 
After twelve months the birth can only be 
registered by the authority of the Registiar-General. 
Special fees arc payable in cases of late registration. 
The penalty for disobedience to these regulations 
is/10. 

If a person removes out of the district after a 
lmth and before registration, the registration must 
be made in the new district. The father of an 
illegitimate child shall not have his name entered 
upon the register, unless at the joint request of the 
mother and of lumself. In this case, both father 
and mother sign the register. In practice, illegiti¬ 
mate children arc generally registered m the name 
of the mother. Where the name of a c hild is entered 
on the register, and is afterwards alteied, or where 
it is afterwards desncd to add the name of the child 
to the register, the same may be done on payment 
of the fee. Where a name is given to a chilcl without 
its being baptised, the name may be entered upon 
the register. The baptismal ccitilicatc must be pro¬ 
duced, and must be signed by the minister or person 
who baptised the child, as well as by tfle father, 
mother, guardian, or other responsible person. The 
minister is entitled to charge Is. for the ceitificate. 

By an Act passed in 1907, in addition to registra¬ 
tion, there is now required a notification of a birth 
within thirty-six hours of its occurrence, no matter 
whether the child is alive or dead. The Act, how¬ 
ever, applies only to those districts in which it 
has been adopted by the local authority. 

Births at Sea. If a child is born at sea, this pro¬ 
vision of entering the baptismal name upon the 
register will also apply ; otherwise the following 
special rules apply : The captain or other person 
in command of a British ship at sea must enter the 
birth of a child on board his ship m his log-book, 
and when he arrives at a port in the United King¬ 
dom he must send the particulars to the Registrar- 
General of Shipping and Seamen in the form pro¬ 
vided as follows : Date of birth ; name, if any ; 
sex ; name, surname, rank, profession, or occupa¬ 
tion of father ; name and surname and maiaen 
surname of mother ; nationality ; and last place 
of abode of father and mother. This rule applies to 
a non-Bntish ship, if she carries passengers to or 
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from a port of the United Kingdom. If the report The cross or mark is as binding as a signature, 

of the birth is made out of the United Kingdom, it The particulars required for an Irish birth certificate 

may be made to the shipping master or collector of are : Date and place of birth ; name, if any ; sex ; 

customs at a port within the King's dominions ; or, name, surname, and dwelling place of father ; name, 

if the place is a foreign port, then to the British surname, and maiden surname of mother (if married 

Consular officer. more than once, the names and surnames of former 

Seoteh and Irish Subjects. When the father or husbands should be stated) ; rank or profession of 

the mother, in the case of an illegitimate child, is a father ; signature, qualification, and residence of 

Scotch or Irish subject, a copy ot the record of the informant; when registered ; signature of registrar ; 

birth must be sent to the Registrar-General of Scot- baptismal name if added after date of birth, and 

land or of Ireland. If a birth occurs upon one of His date. 

Majesty's ships, the captain or other officer in com- By an amending Irish Act passed in 1880, the 
mand must make a return to the Registrar-General. general law of registration was made similar to the 

Births at sea are all finally recorded in the marine law of England. Forms are provided for certifying 
register-book. the name given in baptism, or name not given in 

The penalty for not complying with the Act, or baptism, and for altering name entered in register, 

not answering any proper question put by the Death Registration. The death of every person in 
registrar, is 40s for each offence. If any false England must be registered within five days follow- 

statement is made concerning the birth, or if any ing the death. If the person dies in a house, one of 

certificate is forged or falsified, the penalty is £10, the following must register the fact: The nearest 

or, in serious cases, a term of imprisonment, or of relative present at the death, or in attendance 
penal servitude. during the last illness, or any other relative living 

Fees. The fees to be paid for registering a birth in the same district, or persons present at the death, 

at the house when required are Is. ; when the or the occupier of the house, or an inmate of the 

child is more than three months old and less than house, or the person causing the deceased to be 

twelve months, to the superintendent registrar and buiied. 

the registrar, 2s. 6d. each If the child is more When a person dies in a house the following 
than twelve months old, to the superintendent things must be done: Register the death within 

registrar and the registrar, 5s each ; for taking five days of it, and sign the register in the presence 

and transmitting particulars of a birth in another of the registrar. Any of the following persons may 

sub-district to the registrar, 2s. For entering the register the death : The nearest relative or relatives 

baptismal name or the non-baptismal name upon present at the death, or attending the last illness of 

the register, to the superintendent registrar, Is. the deceased, relatives living in the same sub-district 

Correction of error m register, to the superintendent as the deceased, or a person present at the death, 

registrar, 2s (3d. ; for a general search, 5s ; for a or the occupier of the house who knew that the 

particular search, Is. ; for a certified copy of an death took place, or an inmate of the house, or the 
entry, 2s. 6d. person causing the deceased to be buried. The same 

If the certificate of a child's age is required for rules must be obeyed where the deceased does not 

elementary school purposes, or for an employer, a die in a house. Any of the persons named above 

copy of the entry of the birth may be obtained from may send a written notice of the death to the 

the registrar on payment of Is. registrar, accompanied by a medical certificate ; in 

Births in Scotland. The registry of births in Scot- this case attendance before the registrar may be put 

land is regulated by an Act passed in 1854, and by off until fourteep days after the day of the death, 

later amendments All parochial registers made If a death is not registered within twelve months, 

before 1820 are to be preserved in the General the registrar^ must request the attendance of the 

Registry Office at Edinburgh. Registers from 1820 proper person to comply with the Act. No fee is to 

are to be preserved by the registrar of the parish. be charged for entering a death in tile register. 

In the case of an illegitimate child, if the parents unless the registrar is requested to go to a house for 

afterwards marry the child becomes legitimate, and the purpose, or unless the death occuircd at a public 

the fact of legitimacy may be afterwards entered institution. 

upon the register. The legal term is legxtxmatxo per After twelve months, registration of a death may 
subsequens matrimonxum (legitimation by the mam- only be made by the written authority of the 

age which follows later). Tins doctrine is borrowed Registrar-General. Where an inquest is held on a 

from the ancient Roman law. The form of a Scotch body by a coroner, the coroner must send a certifi- 

birth certificate is as follows : Name ; was inform- cate to the registrar within five days after the jury 

ant present ; baptismal name or name given with- have given their verdict. The certificate must con- 

out baptism after registration ; sex ; year, day, and tajn all the necessary particulars. The coroner may 

hour when born ; where born ; state if born in order the body to be buried before registration, 

lodgings , name of father, rank, profession, occupa- The person who buries the body must first receive 

tion, birthplace, when and where married, number the registrar's certificate of death. No still-born 

of children living and dead ; mother’s name, maiden • child can be buried until a medical practitioner 
name, age, and birthplace ; signature of father, certifies the fact. If a coffin contains more than 

mother, or other informant, and residence, if out one body, the undertaker must certify the fact in 

of the house in which the birth occurred ; when a form as required by the Act. 

and where registered, and signature of registrar. A registered medical practitioner must certify as 

In Ireland. The principal Act for the registration to the cause of death, and that certificate must be 
of births and deaths in Ireland was passed in 1863 ; handed to the registrar. 

it has been subject to later amendments. The office Deaths at Sea. If a person dies at sea on a British 
of the Registrar-General must be in Dublin. Persons ship, the captain must enter the following facts in 

who cannot write must make a cross or mark upon his log-book : The date of death ; name and sur- 

the register in the presence of the registrar who name ; sex ; age ; rank, profession, or occupation ; 

wttl enter the particulars given by the informant. nationality and last place of abode ; cause of death. 
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When he arrives at a port of the United Kingdom, 
he must report the fact to the Registrar-General 
of Shipping and Seamen. If the shin is not a British 
ship but carries passengers to or from any port in 
the united Kingdom, the same rules apply. Heavy 
penalties are inflicted upon all parties who fail to 
do their duty as the Act directs. The fees payable 
in connection with death registration are : Register¬ 
ing at the house, Is ; registration after twelve 
months, to the superintendent, 5s. ; to the registrar, 

5s. ; correction of error in fact in the register, 2s. 6d ; 
for a general search, 5s. ; for a particular search, 

Is. ; for a certified copy of an entry in the rcgistei, 

2s. 6d 

The law as to registration of death in Scotland 
and Ireland is practically the same as the law of 
England and Wales as above summarised. 

BISCUIT.— A French word, meaning " twice- 
baked.” A hard baked cake of unfermented flour 
There are numerous varieties, and improvements 
are continually being made. One of the latest 
inventions is the “perfect food bis< uit,”# which is 
said to contain all the chemical elements needed 
for a perfect diet. Biscuit-making is an impoitant 
industry, and there are large factones in various 
parts of the kingdom 

BISMUTH. —A brittle, reddish-white uystallinc 
metal It is found in a native state m Cornwall, 
Peru, France, Sibena, and very plentifully in 
Saxony It is much used in the preparation of 
alloys, whu h are valuable in the arts, for taking 
casts, making moulds, etc. Tuoxide of bismuth is 
employed to fix the gilding in porcelain manu¬ 
facture. In medicine, bismuth is very useful as a 
sedative and an astringent. It is applied externally 
in eczema and kindred diseases, and is taken as a 
remedy in all cases of stomachic trouble. Bismuth 
is sometimes known as “ tin glass ” 

BITTERS. —Liquids whu h are prepared from 
bitter herbs or roots, such as gentian, talumba, 
quassia. Rectified spirit is added to prevent putre¬ 
faction Bitters are used as appetisers and tonics. 
Among the best known are Angostura, orange, and 
peach bitters, which are often talccn with gin or 
sherry beiorc meals. 

BITUMEN.— rhe inclusive name for a series of 
widely differing, inflammable, strong - smelling 
mineral substances. Among these are naphtha, 
pitch, petroleum, ozocerite (or ozokerite), and 
asphalt Bitumen is obtained from France, Italy, 
Holland, and Trinidad 

BITUMINOUS COAL. —Coal containing a large 
quantity of organic, volatile, or resinous matter, 
which causes it to bur* brightly. It is valuable on 
account of the volume of pure gas obtained from 
it in distillation. 

BLACKING.—T he material now known as black¬ 
ing was introduced in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Its ingredients are not always the same, 

But bone-black, sugar, sulphuric acid, and oil are 
generally used, forming a paste which :,ives a 
glazed surface to black leather 'Ihe composition 
used for cleaning harness consists of beeswax, 
turpentine, ivory black, Prussian blue, and copal 
varnish. London is the chief seat of manufacture 

BLACKLEAD. —A black mineral, not lead at all, 
but graphite or plumbago. It is greyish-black in 
colour, and has a metallic, greasy, lead-like lustre 
It is one of the forms in which carbon occurs native, 
and can be artificially prepared by various methods, 
e.g., by heating coke in the electric furnace. Black- 
lead is used for the manufacture of crucibles, for 
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giving a polished surface to stoves, grates, etc., as 
a lubricant in machinery, and for making lead 
pencils. The best lead for the latter purpose is 
obtained from Cumberland. Blacklead is also 
lound in Ceylon, Bohemia, Bavaria, Siberia, 
Cana*la, and New Zealand. 

BLACKLEG.—This is a term of opprobrium 
applied to a man who either refuses to join a 
trade union society, or who enters into or remains 
in the seivice of an employer when the rest or a 
major portion of the other employees are on strike 
ot aie i<u ked out 

BLACK LIST. —This is a name commonly 
applied to the list of names of persons who are in 
any way objectionable to any particular society or 
body of people, and against whom other persons 
are warned. More especially, however, in recent 
times, the name “ black list ” has been confined to 
those persons whose commcicial standing or credit 
is considered to be unsound It consists mainly of 
undischarged bankrupts, people who have unsatis¬ 
fied judgments registered against them, grantors of 
bills of sale, litigious individuals, and others of a 
simil irlv dubious financial stability 'l line is no 
such thing as an official black list, but certain well- 
known trade agencies make it their business to 
compile lists containing the names of such persons, 
and these lists are supplied to tradesmen and others 
who pay a small subscnption for the information 
given upon application. It is not always possible 
to obtain accurate information on points of financial 
delinquency, and consequently the lists are far 
from perfect; but there is little doubt that 
unsuspecting tradesmen aie often saved from 
disaster through consulting them. 

There was another kind of black list which came 
into vogue after the passing of the Licensing Act, 
1902, and this contained the names of those per¬ 
sons who had been convicted of inebriety, and 
whom publicans were foi bidden to serve with 
intoxicating liquors under certain conditions. 
Owing to a curious construction of this Act, by 
which a person charged was compelled to give his 
consent to be dealt with as an habitual drunkard, 
the black list became a dead letter very shortly 
after its institution. 

BLACKMAIL.— this offence, which is one of 
giowing magnitude, consists in endeavouring to 
extort money or other valuable thing by means of 
accusing a person of crime, the professed object 
being to undertake not to make the accusation if 
the accused is willing to buy the silence of the 
accuser. In law, it is defined by the Larceny Act, 
1916, Section 29, in the following manner— 

“Fveiy person who (1) utters, knowing the 
contents thereof, any lettei or writing demanding 
of any pci son with menac es, and without any 
reasonable or ju obablc cause, any property or val¬ 
uable thing; (2) utters, knowing the contents 
theieof, any letter or waiting accusing or threaten¬ 
ing to accuse any other person (whether living or 
dead) of any crime to which this section applies, 
with intent to extort or gain thereby any property 
or valuable thing from any person ; (3) with 
intent to extort or gam any property or valuable 
thing from any person accuses or threatens to 
accuse either that person or any other person 
(whether living or dead) of anysuch crime, shall 
be guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof 
liable to penal servitude for life, and, if a male 
under the age of sixteen years, to be once privately 
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whipped in addition to any other punishment to 
which he may by law be liable.'' 

• (It is unnecessary to state the various crimes 
which are above referred to. They are, in fact, 
those of the worst character known to the 
criminal law.) 

The gist of the offence is the attempt to obtain 
money, etc., by means of a threat or threats ; and 
it is quite immaterial whether the accusation of 
the crime is true or not. The guilty intent to obtain 
must be proved, and for this purpose evidence may 
be given by the prosecutor of any othei threatening 
letters sent to him at any time by the alleged 
blackmailer. (See Threatening Letters ) 

BLADDERS. —The hollow bags of animals for 
the reception of urine. They are imported from 
Europe and America in a salted state, and are used 
as receptacles for lard, etc. 

BLANK BILL.— A bill which is diaiwi without 
inserting in it the name of the payee. Ihe follow¬ 
ing is a specimen of such a bill, although it must 
be noted that such an instrument is rarely met 
with— 

London, November Is/, 19.. 

£ 50 . 

Please pay on demand the sum of fifty pounds 
for value received 

To William Smith. 

Mr. Thomas Ilobinson, 

Stockport . 

BLANK CHEQUE. —A blank cheque is one which 
is signed by the diawer without any amount being 
filled m. Such a cheque is generally delivered to 
some person who has a limited authority as to 
filling in the vacant spaces. It is a most dangerous 
thing to hand out a blank cheque to anybody. 
Neglecting altogether the chances of a misuse of 
the authority delegated by the drawer, there is 
always the possibility of its being lost or stolen, 
and afterwards fraudulently dealt with to any 
extent. The only possible check upon such a fraud, 
unless the loss is discovered and the cheque stopped, 
is that the dishonest holder may fill in an amount 
greater than that which stands to the credit of the 
drawer, m which case the banker, provided there 
is no arrangement for an overdraft covering the 
amount,' will refuse to honour it. 

BLANKETS. —Bed coverings of which the best 
qualities are made entirely of wool The best 
known varieties of English blankets are Witney, 
Kersey, Yorkshire, and Bath. Dewsbury is the 
principal centre of the Yorkshire industry. Blankets 
of a more durable kind are made in Scotland, while 
the United States produce superior sorts, and 
Mysore is noted for a particularly fine article. 
BLANK INDORSEMENT.— (See Indorsement) 
BLANK TRANSFER. —By this is understood a 
deed of transfer of stock or shares which has been 
properly executed by the registered proprietor as 
transferor, but in which the name of the transferee 
has not been filled in Blank transfeis are often 
given in connection with loan transactions where 
the share ceitificate is deposited as collateral secur¬ 
ity. Possession of a share certificate in the name of 
an individual without a deed of transfer does not of 
itself give any title to the stock or shares named 
thereon, consequently the necessity for the execu¬ 
tion by the borrower of a deed whereby, in case of 
need, the stock or shares could be transferred is 
•evident. If it is to be of any use for a period 


exceeding thirty days, a blank transfer (assuming 
that it is unstamped) must not be dated, for it can¬ 
not be stamped after the period named, except 
under a penalty. The execution of transfers in 
blank for the purpose named presents difficufties 
from the legal point of view, and is not encouraged 
by the Stock Exchange or other authorities con¬ 
cerned. A blank transfer of debentures or shares 
of companies which are transferable by deed—that 
is to say, the majority of companies—cannot legally 
have blanks filled in at a later date, because a 
document under seal is a deed, it takes effect from 
its dehverv, and it is incomplete in that it does 
not contain the name of the transferee. 

BLASTING GELATINE. —This is an explosive 
compounded of nitro-glycerme (qv.) and nitro- 
cotton, 93 pei cent, of the former and 7 per cent, 
of the latter. It is chiefly used for breaking 
up the hardest varieties of quartz and other rocks. 

BLEACHING AND DYEING.— These industries 
are regulated generally by the Factory and Work¬ 
shop Ai t, 1901, and also, if they evolve noxious 
gases, by the legislation relating to chemical works. 
It is only possible within the limits of this article to 
indicate the provisions of the Factory and Work¬ 
shop Act relating specially to them 

(a) Classification. Bleaching and dyeing works 
are declared to be non-textile factories , and the 
term is defined as “ any premises in which the pro¬ 
cesses of bleaching, dyeing, calendering, finishing, 
booking, lapping, and making up and packing any 
yarn or cloth, or any material, or the dressing or 
finishing of lace, or any one or more of sik h pro¬ 
cesses, or any process incidental thereto aie or is 
carried on." All such picmises are, therefore, 
governed by the law of non-textile factones, except 
as mentioned below. 

(b) Employment and Overtime. The period of 
employment of women, young persons, and children 
must be from 6 a m. to 6 p m., or 7 a m to 7 p m , 
except on Saturday. On that day, if employment 
begins at 6am., it must end, if not less than one 
hour is allowed for meals, at 12 30 p in , and, if less 
than an hour i* allowed, at 12 noon. If the work 
begins at 7 a ni, it must end at 1 p m. lit each case, 
manufactunng processes must end half an lioui 
earlier. There must be allowed foi meals, on 
every day except Saturday, not less than two 
hours (of which at"-' least one hour must be 
before 3 pm), and on Saturday not less than half 
an hour. 

In the case of a woman or young person, employ¬ 
ment must not continue for more than five hours 
at a stretch, without an interval of at least half an 
hour for a meal. In the case of Tuikey red dyeing, 
the employment of women and young persons may 
continue on a Saturday until 4.30 p.m , provided 
the week’s limit of work is not exceeded, and that 
seven days' notice of intention to woik until the 
extended time is posted up and given to the looM 
inspector of factories In the part of bleaching and 
dyeing woiks in which is earned on open air 
bleaching or Turkey red dyeing (also in which is 
carried on job-dyeing, which is liable to sudden 
pressure of work from unforeseen causes), the 
period of employment for a woman on any day 
except Saturday may be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
or from 7am to 9 p m., or fiom 8 a.m to 10 p.m., 
if these conditions are observed— 

(1) Not less than two hours for meals, half an 
hour of wmch must be after 5 p.m, 

(2) A woman must not be employed for this 
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length of time on the whole for more than three 
days in one week ; anil 

„iii?i Such ? vertime employment must not take 
*11 1 factory or a workshop on more than 

Md t L d r ay t m thC i, Wh0le ° f any t ' velve months, 
and m reckoning that period any day on which 

account™ 30 ^ lK '™ em P loyed ls to be taken into 

eJenliTiTu" 9 °‘ Sect,on have al st> been 
extended by Home Office order to all non-textile 

factorie 8 (not only in the open air) in which is 
carried on the calendering, finishing, booking. 

Hnf P k mg r °t maklI ?8 U P and packing of any yarn or 
cloth. In Lancashire and Cheshire this only applies 
it such processes are the only processes carried on 
m the factory. 

u,J- f n n bleac ' un S and dyeing works the process on 
which a woman, young person, or child is employed 
is in an incomplete state, at the en.l ot the period of 
his or her employment, such person mav‘ on any 
day except Saturday, be employed for a further 
period not exceeding 30 minutes, provided that 
these further periods when addecj to the total 
number of hours of the periods of employment of 
that person do not raise the total above the number 
permitted for the week. Further, in the case of 
open air bleaching and Turkey red dyeing a 
woman or young person may, on any day except 
Saturday, be employed beyond the period of 
employment so far as is necessary for the purpose 
only of preventing any damage which may arise 
from spontaneous combustion in the process of 
turkey red dyeing or from any cxtraordmaiy 
atmospheric influence in the process of open air 
bleaching No young person may, however, in any 
circumstances be employed after 9 p.m. 

(c) Meals. Generally, all the women, young 
persons, and children employed in a factory or 
workshop must have time allowed for meals at 
the same hour of the day ; but in that part of 
bleaching or dyeing works in which tile process of 
dyeing in open air is carried on— 

(1) A male young person may have the tune 
allowed turn for meals at different hours of the 
day from the young persons, women, and children 
employed ip the factory; 

(2) A male young person may during the times 
allowed for meals to any cither young person or 
to any woman or child be employed or be allowed 
to remain in a room in which a manufacturing 
process is carried on ; and 

(3) During the times allowed for meals to a male 
young person, any other young person or anv 
woman or child may be employed in the factory 
or be allowed to remain in a room in which a 
manufacturing process is carried on. 

the parts of bleaching works and dyeing works 
m which the process of singeing is carried on a 
woman, young person, or child may not take a 
meal or remain during the times allowed for meals, 
and notice of this prohibition must be* posted up 
m the factory. 1 

(<l Structure. The tops of rooms (other than 
finishing rooms or warehouses) in bleach works and 
dye works are exempt from the requirements as to 
limewashing which apply generally to factories and 
workshops. Such works, as far as they are within 
the relaxed provisions as to overtime mentioned 
above have the privilege that, if the .conditions 
laid down in the Act arc observed, different 
branches or departments of work carried on in the 
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same workshop shall, so far as regards the employ¬ 
ment of women during overtime, be treated os if 
they were different factories or workshops, that’is 
if in one department overtime has been worked for 
thirty days in one year, it may nevertheless be 
woiked foi any period not exceeding thirty days 
in anv other department 7 

BLEACHING POWDER. — A greyish-white 

?h!nr'H» Wl < th |- a stro ?8 odour, commonly known as 
chloride of lime Its manufacture is one of the 
leading chenucal industries of Great Britain. Its 
,T al " (fo a bleaching agent lor paper and 

linen, but it is also employed in the manufacture of 
C nic f KivE and as a disinfectant 
onivtn fh *- nCtly , speaking, this name applies 
only to the native sulphide of zinc, but it is often 
given to other minerals when found combined with 
sulphur. Owing to the presence of iron, blende is 
d‘”n? °, ur ', an , d on that account is sometimes 
Ca «n«n B ™i| aCk Tc by E "S l,sh m ‘ners, 
hitum ND C0A *'-~” Thc , popular name for non- 
bitummous coal or anthracite. 

S E !' IS c ) ER | STEEL.—Also known as Blistered 
steel. Steel of a fine granulated texture blistered 

tools fil« Ce etc° f raanufacture - U is used f or making, 

HL0CKAUJ3.—In naval warfare, each party is 
anxious to injure the commerce of the other as far 
as possible, and one of the most effective methods 
to be adopted, provided the navy of the attacking 
power is adequate, is to blockade the ports of the 
enemy, and so prevent ingress or egrets of anv 
vessels no matter of what nationality, under pain 
confiscation, A century ago, this power led to 
gross abuses A belligerent state would declare a 
whole line of territory to be blockaded, when there 
was practically no fleet in existence which could 
render a blockade in leality anything else but a 
larcc. The confiscation which sometimes followed 
Iron, attempting to " run the blockade,” if by mere 
chance a vessel approached the blockaded territory 
led to many protests on the part of the Powers : 
and eventually, by the Treaty of Paris, 1856 it 
was declared that no blockade should be recognised 
unless it was maintained by an adequate force! 
Whenever a blockade is declared it is necessary for 
the blockading party to give notice to all neutrals 
of the fact, otherwise the right of conflation of 
goods and vessel does not ar.se. It was suggested 
by the Declaration of London, 1909 [q.v.), that the 
rules as to blockade should be modified. The 
Dedaration was never accepted by the British 
authorities and the extraordinary conditions ol 
the Great War quickly showed that the suggeste.l 
l ulcs were utterly impra. trcable under the circum¬ 
stance!, It remains to be seen wl.at will be 
the modifications laid down in the future by inter¬ 
national law. At present blockade is not by anv 
means confined to such methods as were in vogue 
m the past. The submarine has revolutionised 
ail kinds of sea-warfare almost out of recognition. 

BLOCK TIN.—An alloy of tin in the form of 
ingots, containing tin, iron, copper, lead, arsenic 
and antimony. ' 

BLUBBER.—The name given to the fat of 
whaies and other marine animals, and sometimes 
used of the membrane containing the fat. 

BLUE.—The colour now usually derived from * 
•mf k. ar and U! jf d £or dy ein 8’ tinting paper, etc. 
t he blue generally used by laundresses is composed 
of ultramarine, with a mixture of bicarbonate cff 
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soda and glucose, but indigo is the chief constituent 
of liquid laundry blue. 

BLUE-STONE. —The commercial name for blue 
copperas or sulphate of copper. It is prepared 
from copper pyrites. • 

BOARDINd-HOUSE, LAW AS TO.— The law 
which governs the relations of bo ax ding-house 
keeper and boarder is the ordinary common law 
of contract. The boarding-house keeper asks as 
much as he can get for the board and lodging which 
he is prepared to supply to the boarder. When the 
bargain nas been struck, the boarder can demand 
a dry bed, wholesome food, and the safety of his 
boots and his wearing apparel. If the boarder 
should lose any of his property from the boarding¬ 
house through no fault of the boarding-house 
keeper or of his servants, the boarder cannot claim 
redress from the boarding-house kecpei. 

If the boarder has suffered the loss of any of his 
property through the negligence of the boarding- 
nouse keeper or of his servants, then an action may 
be brought against the boarding-house keeper for 
such loss as the boarder has sustained. It will be 
necessary for the boarder to prove, to the satis¬ 
faction of a judge and, possibly of a jury, that the 
negligence of the boarding-house keeper or of his 
servants was gross enough to warrant a judgment 
against him. 

The law as laid down in the case of Catherine 
Dansey against Elizabeth Frances Richardson in 
1854, may be shortly stated thus: Mr. Justice 
Earle tola the jury that a boarding-house keeper 
had not the unlimited liability of an innkeeper, 
but was bound to exercise due and reasonable care 
as to the guests' property, to the same extent 
which a prudent person would take of her own. 
Mr. Justice Wightman said that in respect of the 
property of a guest, it was no further in the care 
or cnarge of the boarding-house keeper, either actual 
or by legal implication, than by being in the house. 
He could find no authority for holding that a 
boarding-house keeper is a bailee {Bailee—One to 
whom goods are committed in trust for a specific 
purpose —English Dictionary) of the goods of his 
guest at all, or that he is bound to take more care 
about the goods of his guest than he, as a prudent 
owner, would take with respect to his own. The 
utmost care of a prudent owner might fail from the 
unforeseen negligence or dishonesty of a servant, 
against which it might be impossible for him to 
guard. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said that the case of a 
guest being received by a boarding-house keeper 
was a purely voluntary contract, and the reception 
of the goods of the guest was a necessary part of it. 
The boarding-house keeper, for hire and reward, 
receives a guest into his house, with clothes and 
personal chattels. Let us see for what neglects a 
boarding-house keeper will be liable. I f the boarding¬ 
house keeper had neglected to give the guest a dry 
bed, or wholesome food, and the guest had become 
ill, or, if through negligence, the boots or shoes or 
dre3s of the guest had been taken away to be 
cleaned, and nad been lost, in these cases the 
boarding-house keeper would be liable to make 
recompense. A boarding-house keeper, then, must 
exhibit ordinary care toward the guest and the 
goods of the guest. Want of care in a servant of 
the boarding-house keeper is equal to want of care 
in the boarding-house keeper himself. If a master 
er a servant, ordinarily very careful, is negligent on 
one particular occasion, by which a gu/°st suffers 


loss, that loss by the guest must be made good by 
the boarding-house keeper. 

A guest is entitled to due and reasonable care 
absolutely. He comes to the house, pays his mcjjey 
for certain things to be rendered in return. He is 
indifferent whether the master renders them in 
person or by a servant. The guest stipulates directly 
from the master for wholesome food, a dry bed, a 
clean room, and punctual obedience to his orders. 
The guest has no control over the servants or over 
the wisdom, care, or good fortune of the master in 
selecting them. The master's duty must be measured 
in the same way. He undertakes to the guest, not 
merely to be careful in the choice of the servants, 
but absolutely to supply him with certain things, 
and to take due and reasonable care of his goods. 
The only practical question, therefore, turns upon 
the quality of the individual act. Has such care 
been shown in the particular instance as the party 
injured had a right to insist on ? If it has not, he 
must be ^tnswerable, who expressly or impliedly 
has undertaken for a sufficient consideration to 
show it. „ 

Lord Campbell, Chief Justice, said that the 
general rule is that the master is answerable for 
the negligence of his servants while engaged in 
offices (duties) which he employs them to do, and 
his lordship was not aware how the keeper of a 
lodgyig-house should be an exception to the rule. 
There is a duty incumbent upon the keeper of a 
boarding-house for the goods of a guest when they 
are lawfully deposited in the hall, or in the room 
appropriated to the guest. If, through the negli¬ 
gence of the lodging-house keeper, or of his servant, 
an outer door is left open at a time when thieves 
might be expected to enter, and thieves do enter 
and steal the property of the guest, that is a breach 
of duty for which the boarding-house keeper is 
liable. His lordship by no means supposed that a 
boarding-house keeper is liable for the loss of the 
goods of the‘guest by theft where there has been no 
negligence by the boarding-house keeper or by his 
servants. , 

BOARD MEETINGS.— What may be termed the 
domestic affairs of public companies are discussed 
and decided by the directors at what are known as 
board meetings. These have to be convened and 
conducted strictly in rccordance with the require¬ 
ments of the company's articles, which usually con¬ 
tain very full directions in regard to such meetings. 
The directors of important and active companies 
usually meet once a week throughout the greater 
part of the year, and where board meetings are helQ 
at regular intervals in this manner it is not neces¬ 
sary to give specific notice of each meeting to the 
directors, provided that all are aware of the arrange¬ 
ment. Where board meetings do not occur regularly, 
it is sometimes the practice to decide at one meeting 
the date of the succeeding meeting; and here, again 
if all the directors are present when the date is so 
fixed, notice may be withheld. Otherwise, notice 
must be given to every director of the date, time, 
and place of meeting. The notices must be sent out 
a reasonable time beforehand, and if any director 
considers that the time is too short he should at 
once communicate with the person responsible for 
the issue of the notice, or he may be deemed to 
have waived his objection in this respect. 

If it is known for certain that a director is abroad 
and that ithe notice cannot reach him in time to 
permit of his attendance at the meeting, it may be 
omitted in his case, but it is advisable, no matter 
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what the circumstances may be, to send notices to 
every member of the board, and even when the 
meetings are held at regular intervals, a reminder 
wi# probably be welcomed by the recipient. 

Unless there are special provisions in the articles 
making it obligatory, the business which it is pro¬ 
posed to transact need not be specially mentioned 
in the notice. 

The notices are usually dispatched by the secre¬ 
tary of the company acting under instructions from 
one or more of the directors, but any one of the 
directors could himself convene the meeting. Where 
the articles contain special provisions in this respect, 
they must, of course, be complied with. If a board 
meeting is improperly convened, and one or more of 
the directors fail to attend, acts done at the meeting 
will be invalid ; should all directors be present, 
however, the fact, say, that notice had been 
omitted to be sent to one of them, would not 
vitiate the proceedings. 

The directors are the only persons-who have the 
right to attend board meetings, but it is usual for 
the secretary to be present, and also any person 
employed by the company in a high executive 
position, such as general manager. 

The company's solicitor, too, is not infrequently 
requested to be in attendance No persons other 
than directors can, however, vote on any question 
before the meeting, although they may be asked 
to express an opinion with regard to it. 

It is obligatory under Clause 75 of Table A for 
every director present at any meeting of directors 
or committee of directors to sign his name in an 
attendance book. This is a most valuable provision, 
and should obtain even where Table A has been 
excluded by the registration of special articles, for 
it may be of the utmost importance to be able to 
produce evidence, which cannot possibly be iefuted, 
establishing what directors were present at a 
particular board meeting. 

Most companies have a permanent chairman who 
presides at board, and also at the general, meetings 
of the company. He is chosen sometimes on account 
of his having a very large pecuniary interest in the 
company, sometimes on account of his social 
standing, occasionally because of his ability as a 
chairman. 1 Table A, Clause 90, has the following 
provision with regard to th* election of a chairman 
at board meetings— 

" The directors may elect a chairman of their 
meetings and determine the period for which he i9 
£o hold office, but if no such (hairman is elected, 
•or if at any meeting f the chan man is not present 
within five minutes after the time appointed for 
holding the same, the directors present may choose 
one of their number to be chairman of the meeting." 

The chairman's first duty is to see that a quorum 
is present. The number of directors necessary to 
^orm a quorum is usually prescribed by the articles , 
if it is not, then a majority of the board will be 
requisite. Where the articles mention that a 
director may not vote on any matter In which hr 
is personally interested, such director cannot be 
counted in the quorum for that particular business. 
<See also Quorum.) 

An agenda, i e., a list of the business to be trans¬ 
acted at the meeting, should have been drawn up 
by the secretary and supplied to the chairman, who 
will bring the matters forward in the order in which 
they appear thereon. He may depart from this 
order should he deem it expedient to do so. The 
agenda should have a wide margin (half the width 


of the paper) on the right-hand side; on this the 
chairman should make a note of the decisions 
arrived at against the various item9. It is advisable 
to have the agenda in a book, so that the chairman's 
notes are easily available for reference. They will 
be of great service to the secretary In preparing 
the minutes, although he should, of course, have his 
own notes, in addition, to guide him ; but, what is 
more important, they can be produced should any 
dispute arise as to the accuracy of the minutes 
when read at the next board meeting. 

Business conducted at board meetings will vary 
considerably for different companies, according to 
the amount of supervision which the board exer¬ 
cises over the company's affairs. In very many 
cases the real business of the undertaking is entirely 
in the hands of responsible officials, who issue 
pciiodical reports to the board for its information 
and consideration. Here the board will merely 
concern itself with the policy of the company, and 
pass formal resolutions where such are required, 
e.g , authorising the seal to be affixed to documents, 
allotting shares, or making calls. In other cases its 
functions will include the consideration of tenders 
and placing of orders, the passing of accounts in 
detail, the consideration of contracts, and many 
other matters of a like nature. Proceedings at 
board meetings usually take place with very little 
formality, and for unimportant matters a note in 
the minutes to the effect that a cei tain course was 
agieed upon will be sufficient; but no decision of 
importance, especially if outsiders are affected, 
should be recorded except by means of resolutions m 
proper'form duly put to the meeting and voted upon. 

Each director present will have one vote ; an 
absent director may be represented by proxy if the 
articles so permit, but it is very unusual for them 
1o do so. The articles sometimes make provision 
for the appointment of alternate directors, and such, 
in the absence of their principals, will be able to 
attend the meetings and vote. The approval of the 
other members of the board is usually required on 
the appointment of an alternate director. The 
chairman will have one vote as a director ; and if 
the articles so prescribe but not otherwise, he will, 
in the event of an equality of votes, have a second 
or casting vote. 

Unless the articles provide otherwise, the 
directors cannot act without meeting together. 
There is sometimes a clause in the articles to the 
effect that a resolution in writing, signed by all the 
directors, shall be as effective as if passed at a 
properly constituted board meeting. This arrange¬ 
ment has often been found of great convenience and 
appears to be valid, although the Stock Exchange 
objects to the clause, and will not grant an official 
quotation unless it is omitted from the articles. 

As a rule, the t rticles allow the board to delegate 
any of its powers to a committee, which may con¬ 
sist of a single director. Table A, Clauses 91 to 94, 
which are summarised below, deal with such 
committees— 

The directors may delegate any of their powers 
to committees, consisting of such member or 
members of their body as they think fit. The 
directors may impose such regulations on the com¬ 
mittees as they choose. A committee may elect a 
chairman of their meetings , if the chairman is not 
present within a certain time they may choose 
any one of their number to be chairman. A com¬ 
mittee may meet and adjourn as they think proper. 
The chairman has a second or casting vote. 
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If no quorum is fixed by the hoard when appoint¬ 
ing a committee, all the members of the committee 
must be present, in order to constitute a valid 
meeting. 

A director has the right to be present at <?very 
meeting of the board of which he is a member, and 
he cannot be deprived of this right by his co¬ 
directors. Unless there is express provision in the 
articles, directors are not entitled to travelling or 
any other expenses occasioned by attendance at a 
board meeting. 

Directors who are guilty of persistent non- 
attendance at board meetings run the risk of 
being held responsible, jointly with the other 
directors, for any breach of trust which the latter 
may commit. 

Outsiders who have dealings with a company will 
not be prejudiced in the event of there being any 
irregularity in connection with a board meeting 
where business is transacted affecting them The 
irregularity may occur in many ways, such as 
omission to give proper notice of the meeting, 
absence of a quorum, or the fact that some of the 
directors are not qualified to act. 

This protection does not apply if the directors do 
some act which is ultra vires the company, and an 
action could be sustained against the company by 
any party injured by the illegal act 

All parties are deemed to know the extent of the 
powers of any company with which they may have 
dealings, since full particulars are contained in the 
memorandum and articles which are registered at 
Somerset House, and are available for inspection 

The business done irregularly at a board meeting 
(always provided that the directors are acting 
within their powers) can be ratified at a subsequent 
board meeting. 

With regard to a director acting who is not duly 
qualified, Section 74 of the 1908 Act states that the 
acts of a director or manager shall be valid, not¬ 
withstanding any defect that may aftei wards be 
discovered in his appointment or qualification. 

A director who is present at a meeting at which 
the minutes of proceedings at a prior board meeting 
are read and agreed as correct is not thereby 
responsible for the business transacted at the 
meeting to which such minutes relate 

BOARp OF TRADE, FUNCTIONS OF.— The 
Board of Trade is a Government department which 
exercises a supervision, to some extent, over the 
commerce and industry of the United Kingdom. Its 
full title is " The Lords of the Committee of H.M. 
Privy Council Appointed for the Consideration of 
all Matters relating to Trade and Foreign Planta¬ 
tions," the latter term being the name by which 
our Colonies were known in the early days of the 
Board of Trade. Of recent years its value to the 
commercial community has grown to a considerable 
extent, but its usefulness has not been restricted to 
the present time. As a permanent department, it 
dates back to the Commonwealth, altnough com¬ 
missions were from time to time appointed in the 
fourteenth century, 300 years earlier, to inquire 
into matters affecting the trade of the country and 
to advise Parliament thereon. In 1660 a committee 
consisting of members of the Privy Council was 
appointed for the purpose of collecting statistics 
and information* with reference to the trade of the 
country and its imports and exports, and shortly 
afterwards we find the Board inquiring into trade 
Obstacles and the employment of the poor. The 
Board of Trade was abolished in 1675, reappointed 


in 1695, and again abolished, as a result of Burke’s 
attack on the public offices, in 1782. It was resusci¬ 
tated in 1786, when the presently existing depart¬ 
ment was established by Order m Council as a per¬ 
manent committee of the Privy Council for the 
consideration of all matters relating to trade and 
the Colonies. 

The principal officers of State now became ex 
officio members of the Board, including, amongst 
others, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the first Lord of the Treasury, the 
principal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons. None of these ex-officxo members, however, 
takes part in the work of the Board, which is earned 
on by a President and his staff, which includes the 
permanent and parliamentary secretaries, four 
assistant secretaries, and the chief of the statistical 
department. At the present day the President of 
the Board of 'Irade is almost invariably a Member 
of the Cabinet, and since the passing into law of 
the Board of Trade Act of 1909, receives £5,000 a 
year, instead of the £2,000 limit allowed by the 
Board of Trade (President) Act, 1826. 

The functions of the Board of Trade are many <■ 
and varied, and have grown enormously with the 
expansion of trade and commerce and the increase 
of statutes affecting the same. At the present time 
it n>ay be said that its four main functions are as 
follows— 

(1) Collecting information 

(2) Registration. 

(3) Inspection. 

(4) Authorisation of undertakings of a public 
nature. 

The collection of information includes the com¬ 
piling of the elaborate statistics relating to the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions, and foreign 
countries, which are published by the Government ; 
the monthly and annual trade returns ; statistics 
relating to' railways, agriculture, cotton, and 
emigration. The annual railway returns compiled 
by the Department are most comprehensive and 
appear m a blue book of about one hunefred pages, 
in which details as to mileage, capital, passenger 
traffic, goods traffic, receipts, profits, dividends, etc , 
of every single railway company in "the United 
Kingdom are given, besides a general report on the 
pi ogress of the railways during the year. Its. 
activities are not confined to mere routine work, 
special leports being issued from time to time. 
Probably most valuable and certainly most quote/1 
of all are the 1 monthly and,annual trade statistics 
issued by this department. (See Board of Trade 
Returns.) These monthly trade returns, or to 
give them their full title, the Trade and Navigation 
Returns, are issued as soon as possible after the 
end of every month, and, in their summarised form, 
arc immediately published in all the newspaper^ 
From them it is possible to tell the general progress 
of the trade of the c ountry both in bulk and in value, 
and they give in great detail the quantities and 
values of our imports and exports to and from every 
other country. The monthly returns show the 
figures for the last month and at the same time the 
figures for the year up to and including the last 
month. At the commencement of the reports is 
given a summary under the different headings into 
which the full return is divided. 

Under the second function, viz., registration, is 
to be included the vast task of keeping account of 
all the joint stock (limited liability) companies. 
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exanlining and recording patents and trade marks, 
keeping a register of ships and seamen and main¬ 
taining the standards of weights and measures. 
Th* conduct of bankruptcy cases is also in the 
hands of the Board of Trade 

Uudci the third function, viz , inspection, may 
be grouped the inspection of meichant vessels to 
insure their being in a seaworthy condition, and that 
they are properly laden and equipped ; also the 
control'over harbours and railways with the right 
to make inquiry into the occasion of disastcis at 
sea and railway accidents. 

As regards the lourth function mentioned above, 
viz., authorisation of undertakings of a public 
nature, the Board of Trade excruses conliol ovet 
new lailways, tramways, gas, water, and elcitncity 
undertakings, etc., by means of provisional orders, 
which it prepares and submits to Parliament for 
confirmation. 

The Board of Trade also exercises administrative 
control over lighthouses, buoys and beacons, and 
receives, examines, and presents to Parliament 
annually the accounts of life assurance companies. 

Until 1918 the Board of Trade was divided into 
the following departments — 

(1) Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Depart- 
moot. This is the oldest depaitment of the Board 
of Trade, and was established in 1881 

(2) Bankruptcy Depart inont. I his department 
was establish*cl in 1883, undet the Bankuiptcy Act 
of that year 

(3) Hallway Department. By an Act of 1840 rail¬ 
ways came under Government (ontiol, and this 
impoitant department of the Boaid of Tia.dc was 
made responsible for the supervision of railways 
both before and aftci they are opened 1 or traffic 

(4) Marine Department. Tins depaitment, winch 
deals with ships and seamen, was established 
as a separate department of the Board o! 1 rade m 
1850, when it was * ombined with the Ii.uboui 
Department and the Finance Pepa*tment x 

(5) Harbour Department. 

(8) Finance Department.— I his* was s^paiuted 
from tin Mann*' Department in I860 Iwo 
important blanches of the Fmanci Department 
were the Patent Office and the Joint Stock 
Companies Registry Office. 

Ihe work of the Board ha* just been Reorganised, 
and is nmv organised in two main divisions or 
departments, \i/, the Department of Commeue 
and Inchistiy, and the Depaitment of Public 
$ervucs Administration. 

'Ihe Department of Commerce and industry is 
mainly concerned with the development of tiad**, 
with vigilance, with suggestion, with information, 
and with the duty of thinking out and assisting 
national, commercial, and industrial policy 

The Department of Public Services Administra¬ 
tion is primarily engaged in the exert ise of statutory 
and other administrative functions of a permanent 
nature with regard to tiade and transport. It 
therefore includes the work formed)* performed 
by the Marine, Railway, Harbour, Companies, and 
Bankruptcy Departments. 

Department of Commerce and Industry. The 
Department of Commerce and Industry is * onccrned 
with a great number and vanety of matters, and is 
accordingly sub-divided into a number of sections 
or departments. 

It is an important feature of the- s< heme of 
reorganisation that the heads of departments should 
be enabled to make frequent visits to the chief 


centres of commerce and industry at home and 
abroad, with a view of widening their knowledge 
and experience, and also giving them that personal 
acquaintance with manufacturers and merchants 
ambindustnal conditions which is essential if the 
Boat d of Trade into command the general confidence 
of the tlading community 

The sections of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, including the Department of Overseas 
liade (Development and Intelligence), which is 
a joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office, and is dealt with later, are at present 
as follows— 

(1) Commercial Relations and ircattes. This 
section takes the place of tin* loimei Commercial 
Department, and deals with such matters as 
commercial treaties and agreements, Empire and 
foreign tariffs and trade regulations, etc., etc, 

(2) Overseas'1 rade (Developmentand Intelligence). 
The fun* lions of the Boaid of liade with respect 
to commercial intelligence and the development of 
overseas trade, as exeicised through the new joint 
department of the Boaid of Trade and Foreign 
Office, the work ol which is desciibed in a later 
paragraph 

(3) Industries and Manufactures. The new de¬ 
partment deals with home industries, with special 
reference 1o their development and stability, 
pioduction, and the economic strength ol thef 
countiv generally 

(4) Industrial Property I lie mam pail of this 
section is constituted by the Patent Office, but it 
not only administers the law relating to patents, 
designs, trade marks, and copy tight, but deals with 
all branches of industnal piopeity from the point 
of view of (ommcmal and industrial policy. 

(5) Industrial Power and Transport. This tie- 
part ment is charged with the * onsideiation of all 
questions of general policy relating to transport 
in its (Ommeinal aspect, and of questions relating 
to industnal power 

(8) Statistics Tins department collects and 
classifies statistical i etui us relating to British and 
foreign import and export trade, and deals with 
the statistics of shipping, lailways, emigration and 
immigration, ct*. 

(7) General Economic Department. This is a new 
and impoitant section ioitned foi the mu pose of 
assisting the IVnnanent Secretary on questions of 
economic policy, and is * barged with the duty of 
systematically studying the general economic 
position of the country and the problems arising 
therefi om. 

Depart men t of Public Service Administration. The 

< luel woik of tins department is the administration 
of a number of important Acts of Parliament (eg., 
the Merchant Slapping Acts, the Companies Acts, 
the Bankiuptcv Act, the Weights and Measures 
A< ts, etc ). The department is divided into the 
following sections— 

1 The Marine Department administers, through 
a staff of Surveyors, Superintendents, Examiners, 
and other officers at the ports, the statutory 
provisions regulating meichant shipping and sea¬ 
men, and is accordingly responsible for dealing with 
safety ot life at sea, legisliy and tonnage of ships, 
the examination ol masters, mates, engineers and 
fishermen, the engagement, discharge, and payment 
of seamen, inquiries into wTecks, etc. A sub¬ 
department of the Marine Department (7 he General 
Register and Record Office of Shipping and Seamen) 
keeps the registers of ships, issues certificates *to 
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officers, and has custody ol official logs, agreements, 
etc. 

2 The Iiailway Department administers the Rail¬ 
way Regulation Acts and deals with all matters 
relating to the safety of the railway travelling 
public and of railway employees, and with railways 
generally, as with canals, light railways, and 
tramways. 

3 The Public Utilities and Harbours Department 
has general jurisdiction m regard to harbours, tidal 
waters, foreshores, lighthouses, pilotage, etc. It 
has also important functions of an administrative 
and quasi-legislative nature in connection with gas, 
water, and electricity. A sub-department (the 
Standards Department) is responsible lor the c ustexly 
of the Imperial and secondary standards of weights 
and measures, and deals generally with matters 
arising under the Weights and Measures Acts. 

4. The Companies Department is responsible for 
the general administration of legislation with regard 
to the Government control of joint stock companies 
and has duties under the Registration of Business 
Names Act, 1917 ; the Companies (Particulars as 
to Directors) Act, 1917 ; the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909 ; the Art Unions Act, 1846 ; and other 
Acts. The depaitment exercises supervision and 
control over Official Receivers connected with the 
winding up of c ompanies in the High Court and the 
County Courts. 

5. The Bankruptcy Department is responsible 
for the administration of legislation i elating to 
bankruptcies and deeds of arrangement, and 
exercises supervision and control over Official 
Receivers in Bankruptcy both of the High Courts 
and of the County Court. 

Department ol Overseas Trade (Development and 
Intelligence). Mention has already been made of 
this department, which is a joint department of 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade. It 
deals with all questions concerning the direction 
aneb organisation of the commercial attach^ and 
consular services; while other duties include 
the collection and classification of information on 
all subjects of c ommercial interest. It also supplies, 
on application, information with regard to foreign 
and Colonial contracts open to tender, and other 
openings for British trade; lists of manufacturers 
at hom& and lists of firms abroad engaged in par¬ 
ticular lines of business in different localities; 
foreign and Colonial tariff and Customs regulations ; 
commercial statistics ; forms of Certificates of 
Origin ; regulations concerning commercial tra¬ 
vellers ; sources of supply ; prices, etc., of trade 
products ; shipping and transport, etc. 

Samples of foreign competitive goods and com¬ 
mercial products are exhibited at the offices of this 
department, which also has the management of the 
British Industries Fairs organised by the Board of 
Trade. Manufacturers and traders who wish to 
receive early information respecting new trade 
openings, or who require reports on foreign com¬ 
petition and other matters likely to be of interest, 
may, for a small fee, have their names included in 
the special register, which is open to any approved 
British firm, but not to a non-British trader. The 
information, supplied by the Trade Commissioners 
and the Consular representatives, is circulated to 
firms on the register as quickly as possible after 
receipt. 

Another activity of the Department of Overseas 
( Trade is the furnishing of information regarding 
possible importers of goods of British manufacture, 


their commercial and financial status, their local and 
European references; the goods particularly 
required, terms of trading, and the language in 
which correspondence should be carried on. a- 

A further important feature is that the depart¬ 
ment is assisted by an Advisory Committee of 
business men. 

The Board of Trade Journal was instituted in 
1886. It is a valuable publication to the mercantile 
community, containing information relating to 
tanils, Customs regulations, extracts from Consular 
reports, openings lor British trade, shipping and 
transport, periodical returns and statistical tables. 

An arrangement was inaugurated on January 1st, 
1897, whereby the names of British firms desirous 
of receiving confidential information as to oppor¬ 
tunities for the extension abroad of those branches 
of trade in which they are specially interested, and 
as to other connected matters, are placed on a 
special register at the Board of Trade. This has 
met witty widespread approval, as evidenced by the 
steady increase in the number of names so registered. 

The confidential information which is com¬ 
municated to firms upon the register is received 
from His Majesty’s Consular officers in foreiga 
countries, from His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners 
and the Imperial Trade Correspondents in the 
British dominions, and from other sourc es available, 
anty relates mainly to openings for British tiade 
abroad. It is communicated to firms on the 
register in circular letters. 

In addition to the Journal, a great number of 
publications are issued by the Board of Trade, 
further particulars of which are given in the article 
on Board of Trade Returns (a v ) 

BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS.— One of the 
most valuable departments of the Board of Trade 
is the statistical department, which issues periodical 
returns relating to British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Trade and Commerce, Shipping and Navigation. 
In addition to purely trade returns, the Board of 
Trade issues a yearly report o i Bankruptcy, Com¬ 
panies, Emigration and Immigration, Life Assur¬ 
ance Companies, Patents, Changes in *Wages and 
Hours of Labour, Strikes and Lock-outs, Weights 
and Measures, etc The occasional publications of 
the Board include : British and Forei^h Trade and 
Industry, Census of Production, Prices of Exported 
Coal, Commercial Missions to various Colonies, 
Cost of Living in various British and Continental 
Towns, Foreign Labour Statistics, Trade Unions, 
Translations of Foreign Tariffs, etc 

The advantage of being, able to procure such 
information as is contained in these returns is of 
great value to the commercial community. The 
statistics relating to imports and exports exhaus¬ 
tively deal with the extent to which the exports 
have fallen below or exceeded the imports, indi¬ 
cating the balance of trade. The rates of exchange 
are, therefore, affected by these figures. As tnc 
different classes of articles are enumerated sepa¬ 
rately, the returns are useful to the respective 
sections of the commercial community, and operate 
in a considerable degree upon the prices of the com¬ 
modities. An example of such a return issued by 
the Board of Tiade is shown on page 217. 

This shows clearly the total imports and exports 
for a single week and for the year to date, the 
particulars of the various grades of cotton being 
given m addition. 

A statement of the trading of the United King¬ 
dom with foreign countries and British possessions 
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is published annually. This publication, which con¬ 
tains much more detailed and exhaustive informa¬ 
tion than can be given in monthly accounts, gives 
abstract tables for the year of issue and several 
years preceding, and detailed statements of imports 
and exports of various articles consigned from and 
to each country ; also details as to Customs revenue, 
transhipments, and articles in bond, with particulars 
of the trade of the United Kingdom with each 
foreign country and British possession, and of the 
trade at each port of the United Kingdom. 

The foreign trade returns show the increases or 
decreases in the value of imports into the United 
Kingdom, and give the same information with 
regard to the exports of the produce and manu¬ 
factures of the United Kingdom. Both imports 
and exports are treated m these statistical tables 
under four heads : ( 1 ) Food, Drink, and Tobacco ; 
(2) Raw Materials and articles mainly unmanu¬ 
factured ; (3) Articles wholly or mainly manu¬ 

factured ; (4) Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

As tins country depends mainly upon ter imports 
both of natural products and of food, it will be seen 
that the increase or decrease of any particular 
foreign product or food-stuff must at once affect 
the market as regards the price. The chief British 
exports are cotton and woollen goods, machinery 
and coal, and any decrease in the values of the exports 
of these points to a falling off in the British trade 
and the increase of unemployment, while, of cdurse, 
an increase of exports would have a contrary effect’ 
The detailed manner in which the Board of 
Trade issues these returns is illustrated on page 218 
by the extiaets iiom Foreign iiadc Returns. 
The information refers to the three years previous 
to the outbreak of the Great War. Subsequent 
figures have, naturally, been abnormal 

Statistics ot agricultural unpoits, juices of ex¬ 
ported coal, emigration and immigration, labour, 
etc., are treated in a similar manner 

In connection with the return of foreign trade, 
statistics are given of the tonnage of vessels entered 
at ports in the United Kingdom from foreign 


countries and British possessions with cargoes and 
the amount of the tonnage cleared. Similar informa¬ 
tion is given with regard to the coasting trade, and 
in both cases the returns are compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous years. 

In addition to preparing returns, the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade also obtains 
copies of the returns issued by various foreign 
countries, with reference to such subjects as the 
Salt Production of Russia, Cotton Spun and Woven 
in India, Steel Production of the United States, 
Exports of Rubber from Para, etc. 

BOARDS.—Strips of sawn timber less than 9 in. 
in thickness. Strijis of greater thickness are known 
as planks 

BODY CORPORATE.-A number of jiersons 
who, by law, are formed into a < oiparation, and 
who continue as a distinct body lrresjiective of 
any changes which may take place amongst the 
members (See Corporation ) 

BOILER INSURANCE.—(See Insurance.) 

BOLE.—An earthy mineral varying in colour 
from red to yellow, according to the proportion of 
iron Thus, Armenian bole is red, while tne French 
variety has streaks of yellow. Bole resembles clay, 
and generally consists of ferric acid, silica, alumina, 
and water. It is found in basaltic rocks in Saxony, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Sicily, and South America, and 
is now mainly used as a pigment for adulterating 
articles of food of a naturally reddish colour, such 
as anchovies, cocoa, etc. The bole found in the 
Greek island of Lemnos was formerly used as a 
tonic, its medicinal properties being due to the 
oxide of iron it contained. 

BOLIVIA.—Bolivia is bordered north and east 
by Biazil, south by the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay, and west by Peru and Chili. It is, 
therefore, an inland country, its communication 
with the sea being carried on through the ports of 
Peru, Chili, and the Argentine Republic. Its sea 
coast was lost in the war with Chili in 1875-80. 
Recent explorations in the upper waters of the 
Parana give reason to believe that Bolivia will soon 


Cotton Returns. 

Return of the Number of Sales of Cotton Imported and Exported at the Various Ports of 4he United 

Kingdom 

.. Weekended 1 13 Weeks ended Weekended 13 Weeks ended 


Imports. 


Exports. 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Bales 
21,32.) 
1,687 
2,364 
4,531 
3,164 1 


36,569 


Bales. 
1,213,994 
36,105 
32,295 
200,438 
22,409 ' 


1,505,241 


Bales. 

5,303 

1 

23 


5,327 


Bales. 

70,417 

2,987 

2,915 

63,024 

1,036 


140,379 


1 Including nS bales, British West Indian ; 261 bales, British West African , and 906 bales, British East African, 
isrelfi St alta ! 7 bl Bnmh WCSI Ir “ 1Un h* 1 "' BntiSh WeSt Air ' Can : 6,59! balM ' Drmsh E " 1 ■'Incan ; and 41 bain 

Noti.—C ottco " in transit " or " for transhipment under bond,” .7 describ'd 111 such in the lisps' reports, is not Included in this return. 
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Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


Imports ( Value C. l.F ). 


• Year ended 31st December. 

Increase (-F) 
or 

Decrease (-)' 
in 1913 
as compared 
with 1912. 

Increase (4-) 
or r 

Decrease (- ) 
in 1913 
as compared 
with 1911. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 — Food, Drink, and Tobacco— 

c 

£ 

i 

/’ 

i 

A. Grain and Flout .. 

75,760,943 

88,496,284 

85,527,938 | 

- 2,968,346 | 

4- 9,766,995 

B. Meat, including animals for food 

49,722,183 

49,079,559 

56,743,914 

+ 7,664.355 

4- 7,021,731 

C. Other food and drink— 






1. Non-dutiable 

73.638,263 

77,319,259 

81,265,948 

+ 3,946,689 

-t- 7,627,685 

2. Dutiable 

59,551,830 

59,333,614 

58,791,211 

- 542,403 

- 760,619 

D Tobacco .... 

5,284,918 

6,359,115 

8,068,293 

+ 1,709,178 

I 2,783,375 

Total, Class 1 £ 

263,958,137 , 

280,587,831 

290,397,304 

+ 9,809,473 

4-26,439,167 

II— Raw Materials and Artkiks 






Mainly Manufacture n --- 






A. Coal, coke, and manufactured fuel 

29,779 

276,516 

36,700 

- 239,816 

4- 6,921 

B. Iron ore, scrap iron, and steel . 

5,799,162 j 

6,219,050 

7,432,760 

+ 1,213,710 

-1- 1,633,598 

C. Other metallic ores 

8,859,967 1 

9,059,!W5 

10,197,475 

4- 1,137,970 

•F 1,337,508 

I). Wood and timber 

25,862,171 i 

28,357,158 

33,789,356 

4- 5,432,198 

4- 7,927,185 

E. Cotton. 

71,155,514 

80,238,960 

*■70,570,511 

- 9,668,449 

- 585,003 

F. Wool. 

36,037,451 1 

36,567,818 

37,787,338 

+ 1,219,520 

4- 1,749,887 

G. Other textile materials .. 

14,611,045 

18,578,100 

19,751,121 

4- 1,173,021 

F 5,140,076 

H. Oil-Seeds, nuts, oils, fats, and gums 

35,047,549 i 

37,418,767 

41,636,408 

4- 4,217,641 

4- 6.588,859 

I. Hides and undressed skins 

11,106,664 

13,690,265 

15,067,595 

4- 1,377,330 

F 3,960,931 

J. Paper-making materials 

4,749,521 

5,566,996 

5,815,576 

4- 248,580 

-J- 1,066,055 

K. Miscellaneous 

34,900,038 1 

39,694,431 

39,839,049 

4- 144,618 

4- 4,939,011 

Total, Class 11 248,158,861 

275,667,566 

281,923,889 

4- 6,256,323 

4 33,765,028 

Export of Produce and Manufactures of the United Kit 

gdorn il 'alue F.O li ) 






Increase ( j-) 

Iikii asi ( F ) 

_ 

Year e 

tided 31st December 

Decrease (-) 

Ddlr.iM (-) 





in 1913 

in 1913 








191!. 

1912 

1913 

with 1912 

\\ it h 1911 

III— Articies Wholly or Mainly 






Manufactured — 






A. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 

43,730,292 

48,597,677 

54,328,292 

4- 5,730,615 

-F 10,598,000 

B. Other metals and manufactures thereof 

11,022,536 

12,284,471 

f3,288,35(1 

-P 1,003,879 

2,265,814 

C. Cutlerv, hardware, implements (except 






machine tools) and instruments 

7,395,084 

8,108,878 

7,974,457 

134,421 

-t 579,373 

D. Electrical goods and apparatus (other 






than machinery and telegraph and 1 





telephone wire) . 

2,819,374 

4,341,587 

5,404,*71 

1- 1,063,084 

4 2,585.297 

E MaAunerv 

30,960,678 

33,158,015 

37,027,582 

4- 3,869,567 

4- 6,066,904 

F. Ships (new) 

5,663,115 

7,027,162 

11,031,236 

-|- 4,004,074 

4 5,368,121 

G Manufactures of wood and timber (in 






eluding furniture) . 

2,037,272 

2,058,818 

2,037,726 

21,092 

4- 454 

H Yarns and textile fabrics— 





r 

1. Cotton 

120,063,355 

122,219,939 

127,206,820 

4- 4,986,881 

[ 7,143,465 

2 Wool 

37,239,197 

37,773,504 

37,686,781 

86,723 

4- 447,584 

3. Silk. 

2,381,528 

2,225,739 

2,157,013 

68,726 

- 224,515 

4. Other materials 

13,198,754 

14,576,309 

14,826,432 

4- 250,123 

-F 1,627,678 

I. Apparel .. 

13,820,465 

15,722,778 

16,426,112 

4- 703,334 

4- 2,605,647 

T. Chemicals, drugs, dves, and colours 

20,053,129 

' 21,036,390 

22,012,238 

4- 975,848 

4- 1,959,109 

K. Leather and manufactures thereof (in- 






eluding gloves, but excluding boots 





« 

and shoes) 

4,879,175 

5,248,345 

5,657,325 

4- 408,980 

4- 778,150 

L. Earthenware and glass 

4,713,298 

4,973,374 

5,214,186 

4- 240,812 

J- 500,888 

M. Paper 

3,310,966 

3,559,3(7 

3,678,680 

4- 119,363 

4- 367,714 

N. Railway carnages and trucks (not of 






iron), motor-cars, cycles, carts, etc . 

8,125,047 

9,758,210 

11,373,566 

4- 1,615,356 

4- 3.248,519 

0. Miscellaneous 

30,809,362 

32,357,802 

34,240,678 

4- 1,882,876 

4- 3,431,316 

Total, Class III £ 362,222,627 

385,028,315 

411,572,145 

4-26,543,830 

4-49,349,518 

IV. —Miscellaneous and Unclassified 

: 





(including Parcel Post) .. £ 9,133,563 

10,091,863 

11,385,083 

4- 1,293,220 

4- 2,251,520 

Total value .. £ 454,119,298 

487,223,439 

525,461,416 

4-38,237,779 

4-71,342,114 
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be connected with the Atlantic by means of tribu¬ 
taries of this river, which are navigable for steam¬ 
boats of considerable draught. Bolivia embraces 
an wea of about 570,000 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation, slightly under 3,000,000 in number, is chiefly 
of Indian descent. 

Relief. The surface, a high plateau surmounted 
by lofty peaks of the Andes in the west, declines to 
a low, fertile plain in the east. 

Productions. Bolivia's products are mainly 
mineral, though there arc several natuial products 
from the forests. The india-rubber is of the finest 
quality, and almost inexhaustible Cocoa is one of 
the most important products. I he plant from which 
it is derived is raised in the valleys of the Andes, 
and exported to a considerable extent. The cin¬ 
chona tree, from the bark of which quinine is pro¬ 
duced, was first discovered m Bolivia Of late 
years it has been found in the forests along the 
entire chain of the Andes. Efforts have been made 
to transplant the cinchona tree into Jav^ Ceylon, 
and India, and with such success that the best 
quinine now comes from these ccnntucs The 
result of the East Indian competition has been to 
reduce the price of quinine more than half. 

Bolivia is very rich in minerals. With only the 
most primitive methods of mining, the silver mines 
of Potosi arc estimated to have produced 
^400,000,000 since their discovery. It is said Jhat 
every ounce of ore that finds its way out of the 
Andes is carried on the back of a man or a llama, 
and the quartz is crushed by rolling logs upon it. 
By this method gold and silver to the amount of 
nearly .£3,000,000 are annually mined Besides the 
precious metals, copper, lead, tin, salt, and sulphui 
are found. 

There is now a railway from Mollendo on the 
Peruvian coast, to Lake Titicaca, and some of the 
produce of Bolivia reaches a market by this route. 
Much of the other foreign trade is done through 
Anca and Antofagasta, on the Pacific coast. The 
trade through Argentina, on< e most extensive, has 
shown signs of decline, but the construction of a 
new railway line between the two countries, now 
far advanced, will probably create a revival. The 
exports cojnpnse silver, Peruvian bark, rubber, 
gum, cocoa, coffee, copper, tin, and other oics 
Silver forms two-thirds of thfe value of the exports 



Towns. La Paz, with a population of 95,000, is 
by far the most important town, as well as the 
seat of government, though Sucre is the nominal 
capital • 


The only other towns of any consequence are 
Cochabamba and Oruro. 

Mails aie regularly dispatched twice a month 
via Southampton and Colon. La Paz is about 
8,000. miles distant from London The time of 
transit is between twenty-five and thirty days. 

BOLIVIANO, BOLIVIANOS. - (See Foreign 
Moneys—Bolivia ) 

BOMBAZINE. —A light, twilled fabiic, of which 
the warp is silk and the weft worsted. It has been 
made m England since the time of Elizabeth, 
and is now inantifat tured also in Northern Italy. 
Norwich is the chief centre of manufacture, but 
the demand for this aititle has been steadily 
decreasing for some years past 

BON •—Lhe French word bon, meaning “ good," 
is a term often found on various documents, such 
as coupons and bills, which have lienee come to 
be called “ Bons " 

Pan pour Cinquante Francs, that is, good for 
fifty francs, is lmpiinted on coupons attached to 
Italian rentes French Treasury Bonds ( Hons du 
Trlsor) have on their faces Lion pour Mills Francs, 
good for a thousand francs, or whatever the sum 
may be. 

BONA FIDE. T his is a Latin phrase, signifying 
“ in good faith ” Its opposite is maid fide, which 
means “ in bad faith." 

Ihe meaning attached to bond fide is practically 
the same whether it is used by a lawyer or by a 
layman It implies, generally speaking, an absence 
of all dishonesty, fraud, deceit, wilful misrepre¬ 
sentation, or suppression of the truth. It is a 
necessary element in the formation of all ordinary 
contiacts, although there are certain contracts 
which require more than bona pdes, especially con¬ 
tracts of insurance, which belong to the class of 
ubetiima fidei (qv.). " In good faith" is defined 

in the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and in the 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, and as far as the contracts 
dealt with by these Acts arc concerned it is declared 
in each of them that "a thing is deemed to be 
done ' in good faith ' within the meaning of this 
Act when it is in fact done honestly, whether it 
be done negligently or not ” 

BONA FIDES. —Good faith, the nominative case 
of bond fide (q.v ). 

BOND. —In addition to the use of the? term as 
denolmg certain securities (lor which see under 
Bonds), a bond is, in a legal sense, a writing of 
obligation, under seal, to p^y a sum of money or 
to perform a c ontract. The person who binds him¬ 
self is called the obligor, whilst the person who is 
ml ended to be benefited by the bond is called the 
obligee 

All the general rules applicable to the formation 
of a c ontract'attnrh to a bond, which is, of course, 
a special kind of contract Thus, an infant or a 
lunatic cannot bind himself, though he may take 
a benefit under the bond. No technical wording is 
required. 1 here must not, however, be any 
ambiguity, otherwise the bond may be void; and 
as it is a deed, there must be due execution and 
delivery. 

Generally, a bond is executed subject to a condi¬ 
tion, and it becomes void upon the performance or 
the non-performance of the condition, as the case 
may be. A penalty is invariably inserted, and the 
amount of the penalty is usually double the sum 
intended to be secured by the instrument. In case 
of a breach, this double amount cannot be suefl 
219 ' > 
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for, but only the actual amount with interest and 
any possible sum in addition as damages. 

If the condition of a bond is that the obligor 
shall not do a certain thing under a penalty, the 
obligor cannot make his election so as to pay the 
penalty and do the thing. The court will, if moved, 
not only make him pay the penalty, but will also 
restrain him, by injunction, from committing the 
breach of the condition. 

The bond being under seal, the Statute of Limita¬ 
tions does not run against it until twenty years after 
the right to sue upon it has accrued. 

Bonds are sometimes required to insure the due 
performance of legal or official duties. For example, 
an administrator is compelled to give a bond for 
the due administration ot the estate which is about 
to be placed in his hands. 

A specimen of a common form of bond is given 
as an inset. 

The stamp duties payable on the execution of 
a bond, under the Stamp Act, 1891, are as follows— 
Bond for securing the p ayment or 
repayment of money or the transfer 
or re-transfer of stock. 

(See Mortgage, etc., and 
Marketable Security.) 

£ s d 

Bond in relation to any annuity upon 
the original creation and sale thereof 

(See Conveyance on Sale ) 

Bond, Covenant, or Instrument of 
any kind whatsoever. 

(1) Being the only or principal ot 
primary security for any annuity 
(except upon the original creation 
thereof by way of sale or security, and 
except a superannuation annuity), or 
for any sum or sums of money at 
stated periods, not being interest for 
any principal sum secured by a duly 
stamped instrument, nor rent re¬ 
served by a lease or tack. 

/ The same 
ad valorem 

For a definite and certain penod, > duty as a 
so that the total amount to be ulti- ( 
mately payable can be ascertained, j for such 

I total 
\ amount. 

(The Inland Revenue do not, in 
practice, charge duty on more than 
twenty times the annual sum.) 

For the term of life or any other 
indefinite period. 

For every £5, and also for any 
fractional part of £5, of the annuity 
or sum periodically payable .. 0 2 6 

(2) Being a collateral or auxiliary 
or additional or substituted security 
for any of the above-mentioned pur¬ 
poses where the principal or primary 
instrument is duly stamped. 

/ The same 
j ad valorem 
duty as a 

Where the total amount to be j bond or 
ultimately payable can be ascer- 
tamed . . . . . . . . . . I same kind 

for such 
I total 
\ amount. 


In any other case— £ s. d. 

For every £5, and also for any 
fractional part of £5, of the annuity 
or sum periodically payable.. .. 0 0 6 

(3) Being a grant or contract for 
payment of a superannuation annuity, 
that is to say, a deferred life annuity 
granted or secured to any person in 
consideration of annual premiums 
payable until he attains a specified 
age and so as to commence on his 
attaining that age. 

For every £5, and also for any 
fractional part of £5, of the annuity 0 0 6 
Bond given pursuant to the direc¬ 
tions of any Act, or of the Commis¬ 
sioners or the Commissioners of Cus¬ 
toms, or any of their officers, for or in 
respect of any of the duties of excise 
or cHistoms, or for preventing frauds or / The same 
evasions thereof, or for any other 
matter <sr thing relating thereto. J bond for 

the 

Where the nenalty of the bond ofThe* 1 
does not exceed ,£150. I penalty. 

In any other case .. .. ..050 

Exemption. 

Bond given as aforesaid upon, or in 
relation to, the receiving or obtaining, 
or for entitling any person to receive or 
obtain, any drawback of any duty of 
excise or customs, for or in respect of 
any goods, wares, or merchandise ex¬ 
ported or shipped to be exported from 
the United Kingdom to any parts 
beyond the seas, or upon or in relation 
to the obtaining of any debenture or 
certificate for entitling any person to 
receive any *such drawback as afore¬ 
said. * 

And see Section 42 as follows— 

“If any person required by any‘Act for the 
time being in force or by the Commissioners, or 
any of their officers, to give or enter into any 
bond for or in respect of any duty of excise, or 
for preventing any fraud or evasion in relation 
to any such duty, or for any matter or thing 
relating thereto, includes in one and the same 
bond any goods or things belonging to more 
persons than one, not being partners or joint 
tenants, or tenants ill common, he shall for 
every offence incur a fine of fifty pounds.” 

Bond on obtaining letters of adminis¬ 
tration in England or Ireland, or a 
confirmation of testament m Scotland 0 5 0 

Exemptions. 

(1) Bond given by the widow, 
child, father, mother, brother, or 
sister of any common seaman, 
marine, or soldier, dying in the 
service of His Majesty. 

(2y Bond given by any person 
where the estate to be administered 
does not exceed £100 in value* 
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[facsimile of bond for payment of money by instalments] 


KNOW ALL MEN by these presents that I John Jones of 395 
Eldon Road Southtoun in the C >unty of Blankshire General 
Merchant am held and firmly bound to Samuel Smith of Sheraton 
House Northbridge in the County of Whiteshire in the sum of ON! 
THOUSAND POUNDS to be paid to the said Samuel Smith or to his 
executors administrators or assigns for which payment to be we" 
and truly made I bind myself my heirs executors and adminis¬ 
trators firmly by these presents. 

SEALED with my seal and dated this 2nd day of December 19. 

Signed sealed and delivered \ 
by the said John Jones in i JOHN JONES 

the presence of 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, 

895 Round Street, 

Southtoun, 

Clerk. 

• NOW THE CONDITION of the above-written bond or obligation 
is such that if the abovd-bounden John Jones his heirs executoS 
or administrators shall pay unto the said Samuel Smith his 
executors administrators or assigns the sum of Five.hundred 
pounds by the instalments following (that is to say) the sunn of 



(1435) M. pp . WO attd Til 


1 



One hundred pounds on the 1st day of March next ensuing the sum 
of One hundred pounds other part thereof on the 1st day of June 
next ensuing and the sum of Three hundred pounds the residue 
thereof on the 2nd day of December 19— and if the said John 
Jones his heirs executors or administrators shall at the several 
times hereinbefore appointed for payment of the said several 
instalments of the said sum of Five hundred pounds pay unto the 
said Samuel Smith his executors administrators or assigns 
interest for the said sum of Five hundred pounds or such part 
thereof as for the time being shall remain unpaid after the rate 
of Five pounds for every One hundred pounds by the year (such 
interest to commence and be computed from the day of the date of 
the above-written bond or obligation) THEN the above-written 
bond or obligation shall be void otherwise the same shall remain 
in full force and virtue. 
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Bond of any kind whatsoever not ( 
specifically charged with any duty— J jjjjtr “ * 
• Where the amount limited to be I the 
recoverable does not exceed /300 .. amount 
* ' limited. 

In any other case .. .. .. ^ 10 0 

Bond, accompanied with a deposit 
of title deeds, for making a mortgage, 
wadset, or other security on any estate 
or property therein comprised 

(See Mortgage, etc., and Section 

86 ) 

Bond, Declaration, or other Deed of 
Writing for making redeemable any 
disposition, assignation, or tack, appar¬ 
ently absolute, but intended only as a 
security. 

(See Mortgage, etc., and Sections 
23 under Agreement and 86 under 
Mortgage.) 

BONDED GOODS. —These are imported goods 
which are liable to pay duty, and which are 
tfeposited in a Government or bonded warehouse 
(j.v.) until such duty is paid. The goods, so long as 
they remain in the warehouse, are said to be 44 in 
bond," a bond having been signed on behalf of the 
owners that the duty will be paid when they are 
taken out for being dealt with. 6 

BONDED VAULTS.- —These are chiefly under¬ 
ground cellars, where wines and spirits are kept 
in bond, or upon which the duty has not been 
paid. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE. —This is a warehouse 
established by the State or by private enterprise, in 
which goods liable to duty are lodged until the duty 
upon them has been paid. Previous to the establish¬ 
ment of bonded warehouses in England, the pay¬ 
ment of duties on imported goods had to be made 
at the time of importation, or a bond with security 
for future payment given to the revenue authorities. 
A merchant who might import a thousand pounds 
worth of wine or tobacco, if he only paid duty on 
it by instalments as it went out to the dealer, 
would be quite unable to import so much if he had 
to pay somewhere from one to five thousand pounds 
of duty on its arrival. The system of bonded ware¬ 
houses was hence adopted. The taxable commodity 
thus came to be locked up in a Government ware¬ 
house, and the duty to be paid on the removal, 
algng with a proportional fee or rent for the custody 
of the article or its accommodation in Government 
premises. Bonding m t?us manner was part of the 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole in 1733, generally 
known as the Excise Scheme, which was defeated 
from its unpopularity, and it was not till 1803 that 
the system was actually adopted. By an Act of 
tjjat year, imported goods were to be placed in 
warehouses approved by the Customs authorities, 
and importers were to give 44 bonds " for payment 
of duties when the goods were removed. It was 
from this that the warehouses received the name 
of “ bonded " or " bonding." The Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act, 1853, dispensed with the giving of 
bonds, and laid down various provisions for securing 
the payment of customs duties on goods warehoused. 
These provisions are contained in the Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act, 1876, and the amending statutes, 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1880, and 
the Revenue Act, 1883. The warehouses are known 
as " king’s warehouses," and are defined by the Act 


of 1876 as 44 any places provided by the Crown or 
approved by the Commissioners of Customs, for the 
deposit of goods for security thereof, and the duties 
due thereon." This process, by which the Crown 
holds in custody the goods of private persons, has 
produced some curious effects on mercantile law 
and trading piactices. When transactions have 
taken place about bonded goods, should they be 
injured or destroyed, it may come to be a question 
of nice adjustment who is to bear the loss, seeing 
there is not possession to show ownership ; and still 
nicer questions sometimes arise as to whether such 
goods are or are not part of a bankrupt estate. 
There is a difficulty in securing money upon goods 
without transferring their absolute possession. The 
warehousing system, however, by retaining the 
goods for the owner, whoever he may be, has 
created a complete system of paper-money in the 
transference of the title-deeds, as they may be called, 
of such goods—-the dock warrants or other docu¬ 
ments—the possession of which is equivalent to 
possession of the goods. When the goods are in 
bond the owner may subject them to various pro¬ 
cesses necessary to fit them for the market, such as 
the re-packing and mixing of tea, the vatting and 
bottling of wines and spirits, the roasting of coffee, 
the manufacture of certain kinds of tobacco, etc., 
and certain specific allowances are made in respect 
of waste arising from such processes or from leakage, 
evajxiration, and the like. 

BOND NOTE.—This is a printed form filled in by 
an exporter, and signed by an official of the Custom 
House, before dutiable goods can be transhipped or 
removed from a bonded warehouse for export, or 
even removed from one bonded warehouse to 
another. 

BOND TO BEARER. — (See Marketable 

Security.) 

BONDS.— 1 he word 44 bond " is used in a broad 
sense to denote a security payable to bearer, which 
can be passed from hand to hand without the 
formality of transfer by deed or otherwise, the 
holder for the time being being the recognised ' 
owner. The term coveis every description of 
Government or municipal loan, and the debenture 
or other funded debt of a company, provided it is 
issued in bearer form. Shares or preferred or 
ordinary capital stock, even though issued in the 
shape of a bearer security, are not termed bonds, 
but if issued in the shape named, are known as 
share warrants to bearer, or bearer shares. Bonds 
have attached to them coupons for payment of 
interest; on the due dates the respective coupon is 
detached and presented for encashment to the 
paying bank or institution 

As they are transferable by the mere passing 
from hand to hand, considerable care is taken in 
the printing of bonds, and the rules of most Stock 
Exchanges provide various safeguards in the matter 
of printing. Each bond has a distinctive number 
printed upon it, as well as upon each coupon 
attached to it, and in presenting the latter it is 
customary for the paying agents to require that it 
shall be lodged with them four days, for examina¬ 
tion and recording purposes, before the cheque for 
the amount due is handed out. If all the coupons 
become used up before the bond has beefc paid off, 
a fresh sheet, bearing additional coupons, with the 
same distinctive number, is issued against sur¬ 
render of the 44 talon," which is a large coupon 
designed for this specific purpose, forming part of 
the bond. ’ 
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We give the wording of a typical bond— 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

POUNDS POUNDS 

100 100 
STERLING. STERLING. 

DEBENTURE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
WESTMINSTER. 

DEBENTURE No. 121. 

THIS DEBENTURE is one of a series of 
134 like Debentures of £ 100 Sterling, each numbered 
from 3476 to 3609, issued under the Municipal 
Clauses Acts and by-law number 781 of the City 
of New Westminster. 

THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW WESTMINSTER hereby promises 
to pay to the bearer of this Debenture the sum of 

ONE HUNDRED POUNDS (£100) 

Sterling, on the 17 th day of November, 19 .., at the 
office of the Bank of Montreal, London, England, 
and to pay interest thereon at the rate of Four and 
a half per centum per annum from the date hereof, 
half-yearly, at the Bank of Montreal, London, 
England, on the Is/ day of January and the 1st 
day of July in each year, to the bearer of the 
Interest Coupons hereto annexed, as they respec¬ 
tively become due, on presentation and surrender 
thereof to the said Bank, or upon satisfactory proof 
of ownership and indemnity m case of loss. 

THIS DEBENTURE and the Interest 
thereon is secured by the special rates charged, 
levied, and imposed, and to be collected under the 
above By-law No 781, and the funds from time 
to time representing the same. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Cor¬ 
poration of the City of New Westmmster has 
caused these presents to be signed by the Mayor and 
the Clerk of the said Corporation, and sealed with 
its Corporate Seal, this \lth day of July, 19... 


« Clerk of Mayor of 

New Westminster New Westminster. 


CITY OF FEW WEST M INSTER . 
Bnltsh Columbia. 

1 1 IOS oi. 

One halt-year’s tnleretl due ut I any,, 19. 
on Debenture No. 121, for Two Founds Ten 
Shillings Sterling. 

Payable at the Bank 0/ Montreal, I^ondon, England 

. Mayor 0/ New Westminster. 

Coupon No. 1. 


Practically all foreign Government and public 
authorities—and nowadays most of the Colonial 
ones also-—issue their loans in the shape of bearer 
bonds. Abroad, bearer securities are the general 
rule, and in America practically all debentures are 
issued in this shape. To meet the wishes of certain 
investors, some authorities and companies make 
provision for the registration of bonds as to principal. 


This means that on complying with certain formali¬ 
ties, an individual proprietor may be registered as 
the owner of the bonds in such a manner that the 
particular bond cannot be transferred without his 
signature, but interest continues to be paid aff&inst 
presentation of the coupons. Particulars of various 
classes of bonds will be found under the heading of 
American Securities. 

As to the stamping of bonds, see Marketable 
Securities. 

BONE BLACK. —Also known as animal charcoal. 
It is the name given to the product obtained from 
the destructive distillation of bones. It consists 
chiefly of phosphate and carbonate of lime, with a 
small proportion of carbon. Bone black is mainly 
used in sugar refining, owing to its properties as a 
decolorant. It is also employed as a deodoriser and 
as the basis of the pigment “ ivory black.” 

BONE EARTH. —The residue of mineral matter 
obtained by burning bones in an open furnace. It 
contains a large percentage of calcium phosphate, 
and is used in preparing phosphorus and phos¬ 
phoric acid. It is also the chief constituent of 
various manures. South America supplies the 
United Kingdom. Bone ash is another name for 
the same product. 

BONUS. —This is a special allowance, premium, 
or gift to the shareholders of a company over and 
above the ordinary dividend. In this form the 
" extra dividend,” for that is what it practically is, 
does not constitute a precedent. Also in the case 
of life insurance, a successful company will some¬ 
times, after a certain number of years, give a bonus 
to the insured person, either as a lump sum down, 
or to be applied in reduction of the annual premium. 
Again, the granting of a bonus to employees is now 
a common method of encouraging faithful services 
at certain intervals. The amount of the bonus will 
depend upon the net profits derived from the busi¬ 
ness, and the method of distribution varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. As giving a certain interest 
in the success of a business concern, this method 
almost invariably leads to excellent results, and is 
an admirable means of preventing trade disputes. 

BONUS SHARES. —As a bonus is, generally 
speaking, something which is given gratis, bonus 
shares are those which are distributed without 
anything being paid for them directly.. Except 
m so far as is allowed by Section 89 of the Com¬ 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, bonus shares 
cannot legally be issued either to subscribers or 
to others, and if tins is actually done the recipients 
are liable to pay the whole amount in cash. By 
the section just named it ir lawful for a company 
” to pay a commission to any person in consider¬ 
ation of his subscribing or agreeing to subscribe, 
whether absolutely or conditionally, for any shares 
m the company, or procuring or agreeing to procure 
subscriptions, whether absolute or conditional, for 
any shares in the company.” The commission to be 
paid must not exceed that which is named in the 
articles of association, and must be disclosed in the 
prospectus, or the statement issued in lieu of the 
prospectus as the case might be. The effect of the 
Act is to permit the payment of a commission in 
cash or shares provided that there is nothing secret 
about the matter, and it avoids the underhand 
methods that used to be employed for the purpose 
of evading the law. 

The undivided profits of a company are frequently 
capitalised and divided amongst the shareholders as 
new shares and these are known as “ bonus shares.” 
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In reality this is nothing else than the distribution 
of an additional or extra dividend, and the method 
of carrying out the distribution of these shares is 
by the company's declaring a dividend payable 
out ot the reserve fund, representing accumulated 
profits, so that each member becomes a creditor 
of the company to the extent of the dividend due 
to him, and thus the debt is satisfied by the issue 
of paid-up shares. Thus the difficulty of issuing 
shares without payment is overcome, they are, in 
fact, paid lor by the shareholders. 

A somewhat difficult question has arisen in 
connection with bonus shares, namely, whethei 
they are to be regarded as capital 01 income 
In 1887, in the case of Bouch v. Sproule, 12 App. 
Cas. 385, it was held—but “under the utcurn- 

juices “—that as between the tenant for life 
(qv) and the remainderman (q v) they are capital. 
From this case it has been argued that the recipient 
of bonus shares is not liable to pay income tax 
or supei-tax on the same, and a de<ision m accoid- 
ance with this view was given by Mr. Justice 
Kowlatt in the case of Commissioner'; of Inland 
licvniuc v. Blott, 1919, 35 T.L R No doubt 

tin?, decision will be icviewed by the Court of 
Ajipoal, and probablv also by the House of Loids. 

BOOK DEBTS. —The amounts outstanding and 
owing to the pet son or firm in whose books* they 
appear. The amount of these will be found included 
among the assets in the balance sheet of a concern, 
usually under the heading “ Sundry Dcbtois '' The 
book debts of a business always lequire strict super¬ 
vision, as the financial position of a firm depends 
upon the amount of cir< ulating capital icpiesented 
by Book Debts being kept within ccitain limits and 
subject to restrictions as to length of credit allowed 
for payment. 

At the peitod of making up the accounts of a 
business, it is essential that the list of Book Debts 
should be carefully s< rutimsed and so dealt with, 
that the figure at which they are included in the 
balance sheet is such as can reasonably be expected 
to be icceived fiom the debtois representing the 
amount It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
whethei th£ amounts aic owing by ichable persons 
or othei wise The result of the examination of these 
items is usually that they aie divided into three 
classes : Good, doubtful, and bad The former arc, 
of couise, taken into account*ln full, less a leserve 
for discount which it is anticipated will have to be 
allowed on receipt of the amounts. Among the 
doubtful ones will be found amounts due from 
persons to whom continuous application has been 
made, oi whose financial standing is such that more 
risk has been taken in allowing ciedit, and losses may 
be expected. These losses are provided foi by a 
reset\e being created, and the amount of the debts 
being written down to then estimated totci 
value, 

•The debts considered to be bad are eliminated 
altogether, being charged against profits 

BOOK-KEEPING, GENERAL.—1 he lpstury of 
the art of Book-keeping will be found largely in the 
history of Italy during the Middle Ages, its Repub¬ 
lican Government necessitating the adoption of 
accurate methods of dealing with State affairs. 
Systems are, however, known to have existed in 
Athens, these being copied by Rome, and Italy 
deriving her methods from both her forerunners. 

Although a system of single entry appears to have 
been sufficient up to about the year 1000, * the pro¬ 
gress of commerce between nations necessitated 


more complicated and better methods of keeping 
accounts. Thus it was that the commercial pros¬ 
perity of Italy gradually developed the system of 
double entry, first known as the Venetian system. 

Although many examples exist of books kept on 
correct double entry principles between the years 
1340 and 1440 (mostly in Roman numerals), it was 
left to Luca Pacioli, a Franciscan monk, who was 
born about the middle of the fifteenth century, to 
write the first work on book-keeping, published 
m Venice in 1494, and entitled Da Computis et 
Scrtptuns. Pacioh, although primarily a mathe¬ 
matician, deals in his books not only with arith¬ 
metic, algebra, and geometry, but with rents, 
imposts, hiring, exchanges, interests, tariffs, and 
commercial usages; and it is noteworthy that his 
treatise was an addendum to his Summa da Anth- 
metica, which was a summarisation of the then 
existing knowledge of mathematics In the treatise, 
however, the practice of the times is clearly laid 
down, and explanations given showing a thorough 
grasp of the essential points, each separate trans¬ 
action being kept in a separate account, it being 
characteristic of the commerce of the times to look 
upon a merchant's business as a seiies of individual 
transactions instead of the continuous process 
which is the characteristic of the operations of to¬ 
day, this being the result of the varied nature of 
the articles dealt in, and the insecurity of transit in 
those times. 

The earliest work in the English language is a 
translation of Pacioh’s De Computis et Scripturts 
by Oldeastle, produced in London in 1543. 

Book-keeping may be defined as the art of 
correctly recoiding transactions involving the 
transfer of money or money's worth, and the 
essentials of a useful record arc : (1) Explicitness, 
such that the transaction may be readily followed 
at any future time by a poison having no knowledge 
of the transaction itself; and (2) classification, such 
that at any time the combined effect of the trans¬ 
actions may readily be ascertained. At the same 
time, in outlining a practical system, it must not be 
lost sight of that such a system must not necessitate 
an amount of labour out of proportion to the results 
obtained. It is this fact which has led to wide 
divergence between the methods adopted in this 
country and those adopted on the Continent, 
English systems usually i dying greatly up#n docu¬ 
ments subsidiary to the books of account (such as 
invoices), whilst most Continental systems so 
minutely record each individual transaction as to 
involve an immense amount of labour, but lose 
sight of methodical classification. 

In spite of the highly organised systems of book¬ 
keeping now in vogue, and of the numerous text¬ 
books on the subject which have been published, 
combined with the facilities now afforded by 
commercial educational authorities, we still find 
tradesmen, often with businesses of some magnitude, 
conducting their accounts on the most ludimentary 
principles, small memorandum books and even 
scraps of papei being the only form in which they 
keep a record of their transactions. In these cases, 
there is no attempt at classific ation or methodical 
entry, and having balanced their cash at the end 
of the day’s operations, even these records are only 
too often destroyed. Even if preserved, the informa¬ 
tion can only be ascertained by an arduous sorting 
out of the items. With others the books are of all 
sizes and shapes, and the entries therein are char¬ 
acterised by crossing out and alterations. The items - 
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arc badly arranged, and often scored through as 
soon as payments have been made or received. 
Thus, the strength or weakness of the person’s 
financial position is unknown to him owing to his 
not recognising the benefits to be derived, from 
a system of book-keeping properly adapted to his 
particular business and requirements. No system 
will give this information except one which is 
based on double entry principles. Such a system 
will, however, give information which will enable 
failure to be avoided, which will enable the business 
to be regulated in regard to both the saving of 
unnecessary expenses and the expenditure which 
may be necessary for its extension, which will 
enable the best price to be obtained for the business 
should it ever be sold or converted into a limited 
company, or a partner be taken (he may be paying 
a premium for entering) or after the death of 
the owner enable his beneficiaries to dispose of 
% it to the best advantage. Difficulties in regard 
to income tax assessments arc also avoided, the 
necessary returns being easily compiled, and the 
accounts desired by the surveyors of taxes may 
be at once submitted, together, if necessary, with 
the prbof of their correctness. 

Book-keeping should not only be looked upon as 
a means to the ascertainment of profit or loss, but 
should be considered as the principal lever in the 
guidance and control of a business. Thus the 
classification of its records should be such that a 
constant o\^prsight oi manufacturing costs, purchase 
prices of materials, selling prices of goods, turnover, 
and the various expenses of conducting the business 
is obtained. These matters should be constantly 
compared with the known results of past periods 
and if obtainable, with known results of other 
businesses of similar character. The working in 
past periods should form the basis of estimates for 
the future, having regard to any matters which 
it is known will cause fluctuation in results, such 
estimates being revised as soon as it is found that 
the working does not produce the anticipated 
result. In fact, it is only by thorough systems of 
book-keeping that the operations of our large busi¬ 
ness houses, both privately owned and limited com¬ 
panies, our great banks, our co-operative societies, 
our insurance companies, and our municipal and 
urban authorities, are conducted, such a system of 
control being effected so as to place the position from 
time to time in such a foim that it may be dealt 
with as a whole by the responsible heads. 

Book-keeping, in its fullest sense, however, not 
only necessitates a knowledge of a system—it is 
essential that an acquaintance should be had with 
the various documents employed in commercial 
transactions, and that the legal aspects of such 
transactions should also receive attention, for the 
provisions of Acts of Parliament and conditions laid 
down in agreements have often to be intei preted 
through the medium of accounts. Of Acts of 
Parliament which must be considered in dealing 
with the accounts of the concerns to which they 
relate, the following may be cited— 

Partnership Act, 1890. 

Limited Partnership Act, 1907. 

Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 

Trustees' Act, 1893. 

Bankruptcy, Act, 1914 ; 

and also many others relating to railway companies, 
gas and water companies, educational and municipal 
*■ authorities, insurance companies, etc. 


The two great rules which apply to double entry, 
and by which every transaction may be dealt with, 
are— 

(1) Debit the account of the receiver of the item, 
and credit the account of the sender of the item. 

(2) All debits are either assets or losses ; all 
credits are either liabilities or profits. 

In order to effect saving of time, one of the entries 
is often made by means of totals, the use of the 
ordinary books required in a merchant’s business 
being discussed under Books of Account. 

In order to exemplify the keeping of a simple 
series of transactions, the application of the above 
rules in the treatment of items of common occur¬ 
rence are here given, the principle being capable of 
extension to every class of transaction, and these 
are followed by a series of items illustrating the 
actual entries in the books. 

Introduction of Cash as Capital. Here the business 
receives the cash ; therefore, the cash is debited 
and, as the owner of the business sends the cash to 
the business, he is credited. The owner's account is 
called the capital account, instead of being headed 
with his own hame, as would be the case with other 
creditors 

Paid Cash Into the Bank. The bank is debited, as 
the banker receives the cash ; while the cash is 
credited for sending it out. 

Drew Cash from the Bank. This is the reverse of 
tht previous item, the cash receiving and the bank 
sending the cash ; hence cash is debited and bank 
credited. 

Bought Goods for Cash. It is apparent that here 
goods have come in, and so the purchases account 
is debited by the entiy through the purchases 
book ; while cash goes out, and, therefore, cash is 
credited. 

Bought Goods on Credit. Goods come m as in the 
last item, and, therefore, purchases account is 
debited with their receipt by their entry through 
the purchases book ; but a person sends them, and 
accordingly an account is opened for the person, 
and the item posted to the credit of such 
account. He Is a creditor for the amount of the 
purchase 

Sold Goods for Cash. Cash is received, therefore 
cash is debited, and the goods going out, sales 
account is credited by their entry through the sales 
book. 

Sold Goods, Giving Credit. In the same way, as 
in the previous item, goods go out, and, therefore, 
sales account is credited by their entry through 
the sales book ; but as cash is not obtained for 
them, a personal account ^ : or the person to whom 
the goods arc sold is debited with their receipt. He 
is a debtor for the amount of the sale. 

Received Cash or Cheque in Payment for Goods 
Sold on Credit. The cash in the one case, the bank 
in the other, is the receiving account, and is, there¬ 
fore, debited, the person paying being credited w'rih 
the amount 

Received Cash or Cheque in Payment for Goods, 
and Allowed Discount. The cash or the bank in this 
case is debited with the actual amount received. 
Nevertheless, the person owing the amount has 
settled his account, and, this being so, he is credited 
with the full amount due from him. Still, a debit 
is required for the difference which is represented 
by the discount allowed, and, therefore, such 
discount is entered to the discount column in the 
cash book, its total being posted periodically to 
discounts account in the ledger. 
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PtM Cash or Cheque tor floods Purchased on 
Credit. Here the person to whom the money is 
owing receives it, and he is, therefore, debited with 
the Amount, the cash or bank, as the case may be, 
being credited for sending the money. 

Paid Cash or Cheque for Goods Purchased on 
Credit, and Received a Discount. As in the previous 
item, the full amount which was due to the creditor 
has been settled, and, therefore, his account is 
debited for the receipt of the full amount ; but the 
cash or the bank, as the case may be, has not sent 
the whole sum, and they can only be credited with 
the actual amount paid. Hence, a credit is required 
for the balance representing discount, and this is 
done by crediting it to discount account, thiough 
the medium of the discounts column in the cash 
book. 

Received a Hill in Payment for Goods. Hills 
receivable account is debited with the bill, sales 
account being credited through the day book 
entry. 

Received a Hill in Settlement of an Account. In 

this case, bills receivable account is debited for the 
receipt of the bill, and the person who owed the 
dnoney is credited for haviqg sent it 

Paid Wages by Cash. A wages account is opened 
which, of course, receives the amount paid as wages, 
being debited with same. Cash, having sent the 
amount, is etedited. 

Paid Salaries by Cheque, lhe tieatment is similar 
to that in the last item, salanes account being 
debited with the receipt of the amount, and the 
bank credited for having sent the money out. 

Paid Rent. Similar to the last item, a lent act ount 
being opened and debited ; cash or bank being 
credited. 

Drew for Personal Use. 1 he owner draws cash 
from the business, but the withdrawal must not be 
thought to affect profit. The owner simply takes 
away from the business some of its assets, so 
reducing his capital. An account is opened for him 
which is called his “ Drawings Account," which is 
debited with the receipt of the amount, cash or 
bank, as the case may be, being credited 

Gave a Hill in Settlement of an Account. The per¬ 
son to whojn the bill is given is debited, and bills 
payable account is credited. 

Gave Cheque in Payment of Hill. A bill is redeemed 
and comes back ; hence bills payable account is 
debited, and the bank is credited 

Met a Bill. Bills may be simply cashed by the 
bank on the date agreed upon (matinity), just as a 
cheque may be cashed. Jlenc e, bills payable account 
is debited and bank credited, as would be done in 
the case of a payment by cheque 

Received Cash for Hill Due. Cash comes in , there¬ 
fore, cash is debited It comes in ftom a bjl 
receivable ; therefore, bills receivable account is 
credited. 

Discounted Hill. Money may be obtained fiom a 
banker for a bill receivable before it is due , but, of 
course, the banker charges something for allowing 
the use of the money. The bank is, therefore, 
debited for the amount allowed ; discount is debited 
for the difference between the sum actually received 
and that named on the bill, and bills receivable 
account is credited for the whole amount, the item 
under consideration being thus cancelled. 

Paid Bill to Hank for Collection. The bank receives 
the bill and is debited. Bills receivable account 
sends it, and is, therefore, credited. 

BUI Due Dishonoured and Charges Paid. When 
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money is not found by the party who has under¬ 
taken to find it at the date agreed upon, and the 
bill is, therefore, returned by the bank (to whom 
it has been entrusted for collection), it is said to be 
dishonoured. The person from whom it was received 
is again liable and is debited, while the bank is 
credited. 

The banker, however, piakes a charge for his 
trouble, and he may also have incurred expenses 
in connection with the bill As this is the fault of 
the person who has failed to "meet" his bill, H» 
is liable to reimburse the amount. Hence, he is 
debited with these charges, and the bank credited 
for having paid them 

On January 1st, Henry Micawber commenced 
business as a cloth merchant, etc , with a capital 
of £1,000 lhe following weie his tiansaetions for 
the month— 


Jan. 2 I Paid into Rank 

„ ! Bought of Maple A Son, Furniture, for which he 
paid by cheque same day 
„ Paid for Sundry Fittings and Fixtures, cash . 

„ j „ „ Account Books and Stationery 

„ i Purchased on credit, hum John May, goods as 

per invoice . 

„ | Boueht Good* for Cash .. 

4 I Purchased on credit from Dobbin 5 c Co. goods 
1 value 

„ ] Returned to John Mav 25 pcs. Muslins, 1,000 
! yds. IS 5 id. . 

5 | Sold to Sellers 5 c Co , Ltd , goods as follows — 

, 7 S pcs. Silesias, 1,167 yds. @ 4d. /,53 15 

! 200 pos Zephyrs, 8,000yds 3Jd. 91 13 4 

1 106 pcs. Prints, 4,272 yds <§) 3|d. 57 17 c 

1 25 pcs Muslins, 1,000 yds. ($1 1/7$ 81 5 c 

! 6ip(s Fallen s, 5,035 yds. 3id. 78 13 3 

6 Gave Sellers A G> , Ltd , Credit Note for goods 
returned and shortage as follows— 

2s pcs Silesias, value .. . £17 10 c. 

Shortage on Prints .. . o 1 11 

7 Sold Goods for Cheque ... 

8 ,, „ to Pickwick Bros 

9 ; Pickwick Bros, gave a Bill @ 3 tn/d for £323 
on a< rout it of their purchase yesterday, and 

a also a cheque for £100 

10 Paid Cheque for G<x>ds purchased from Dobbin 
| 5 c Co. 

,, Discount allowed by them 
„ ! Drew Cheque for Petty Cash 
,, ' Paid Cheque to Royal Insurance Co for Pre¬ 
mium on Fire Polic y .. 

,, j Paid John May, Cheque in Settlement of Account 1 

11 Received from Sellers A Co., Ltd., Cash £50 an i 
Cheque for Balance of Account, lets 2 i dis- 

j count. J 

15 | Paid into Bank .. .. .| 

17 Purchased from John May, Goods 
20 Purchased from Dobbin A <> .Goods value£200,; 

! and gave them a Bill for £100 on account. 1 
27 j Sold Goods to Sellers 5 c Co , Ltd. 

„ Drew from Bank 

30 j Paid Wages and Salaries in Cash 

31 Drew from Bank for private purposes. 

„ : Took Stock and found it amounted to. 

„ 1 The Petty Cash Book showed the following ex j 

penses had been incurred, the amount being 
re-imbuiscd to the petty Cashier— 

Postages and Sundry Expenses / 3 9 4 
Carriage . o 10 6 


t.d 


18 4 


3 » 2 | <1 5 


PURCHASE BOOK. 




: j n*.i a . 

Jan. 3 

John May 

\ i| 7991 si 0 


Cash JHirchase 

: 4 o| 0 0 

.. 4 

Dobbin 5 c Co. 

35 o, 0 0 

>. *7 

John May 

4 ' 295 0 0 

,, 20 

Dobbin 5 1 Co. 

i r jjtr 



1 j £1,684**1} 0* 


lit—(1439) 
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John May 

Jan.25 Muslins, 1,000 


Sellars &. Co., Ltd.- 
25 Silesias, 1,050 

Shortage Prints 


RETURNS 

BOOK. 


DAY 

BOOK. 




J ANUAR Y. 




January. 




- 1 

1 j 

; £ , *• d. 


_ 


£ 

3 . 

d. 



1 * 


Sellers & Co., Ltd.— 




1 

‘ 1 / 5 * 


1 72 *8 4 

75 

Silesias, 3,167 • • 

■ ■ 4 

I 52 

*5 

8 




200 

Zepbvrs, 8,000 .. 

. . 2? 

91 

23 

4 



! £73 18 4 

106 

ITints, 4.272 . 

. 3 } 

! 57 

17 

0 




25 

Muslins, 1,000.. 

.. i/ 7 | 

81 

5 

0 

RETURNS 

BOOK. 

63 

! Fancies, 5,035 

• • 31 

78 

13 

5 

January. 




— 7 — 









Cash Sale 






£ s d. 

£ s d' 


1 — 8 — 





5 


\ 


Pickwick Bros 








Dr 


Jan. 1 T0Cap1t.1l 
„ 2 „ Ca-.h i)i r contra 

„ 7 „ Cash fi.ile 

,, 9 ,, Ph kwirk Pros 

„ 11 „ Sellers A Co 

„ 15' „ Cash per contra 

.. 27 .. Bank „ 


4 17 10 o 

I 1 u 


Cash. 
■£ *•: 


£ a. d. 

1000 o o 


50 o o 
100 o o 


17 II II 

£17 IMI 

CASH BOOK. 

£ *• d. 


(Details ) 

— 27 — 

Seller S. Co., Ltd. 

(Details.) 


Contra. 


900 

250 

100 

286 

40 


Ja 


By Bank j>er contra 
„ Furniture 1 , etc. (Maple 
\ Co.) 

„ Fittings A Fixtures . 

„ Books Ac Stationery . * 
„ Cash Purchases 
,, Dobbin Ac Co. 

„ Petty Cash 
„ Fire Insurance.. 

1 „ John May 
„ Bank per contra 
,, Cash ,, „ 

,, Wag^s A. Salaries 
„ Drawings 
„ Postages A Sundrv 
Expenses 
„ Carriage 
„ B dances 


36 j, 

*j°j 

655 ! 

.45, 

Cl, 4^ , 

Cr. 


4 5 

0 0 


£ 

s d. 

£ 

s d. |i £ 1 s. d 



900 

0 0 , 




7410 0 



26 

10 0 . 



25 

11 0 ] ' * 



40 

0 0.1 | 

8 

5 0 


341.>5 0 




1 lOj O; O 




7 10 0 

18 

3 8 


1 7 <> 8 ] 1 3 O 


40 0 

-15 5 


100 , o o 
25 O o 


c/d 


3 9 4 
o 10 6 
78 i 4 a 


308112 0 


] £8 12! 6 1150 o o 1576 o o 


£ 26 8 8 1150 0 oi 157O o o 


Feb. 1 To Balances 


Jan. 27 To Goods 


.. b/d 7 # 14 2 30812 0 

PURCHASE LEDGER. 

jOIlN MAY. 


£145 o o 
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! £ < d\ 



£ 

S.l d. 

Jau. 4 To Returns . 

! 7218 4 Jan. 3 By Goods 



799 >5 0 


1 708 13 0 






.Discount 

1 18 3 81 




j 

l 

C 799 x 5 ®| * 



£790 

tv 0 


1 Jan. 17 By Goods 



£795 

0! 0 

Dr. 

DOBBIN A CO. 



Cr 

• 


£ \» 'd\ 


j 

£ 

s.l d 

Jan 10 To Cheque 

341 15 0 Jan. 4 Bv Goods 



350 

0 0 

,, Discount 







'11 £3;° 0 0 



£350 

0 0 

„ 20 ; „ Bin. 

ioo, 0 o| * 20 By Goods 


1 

200 

0 0 

,,31 „ Balance 

c/d too o | 0 


i 1 

£200 

oka 


! £2001 0 0! 

Feb. 1 By Balance 



b/d : 

£lOO 

o' 0 

1 

SALES LEDGER. 





l>r. 

SELLERS & CO., LTD. 



Cr. 


! £ i d ! 



L 

J. d 

Jan. 5 To Good* 

j 362 4 31 Jan. 6 By Returns 

„ „ ,, Shortage 



17| 10 0 
0 in 


„ 11 j „ Cash .. .. 



50 

0 0 


„ 1 ,, Cheque 



286 

0 0 


„ ,, ,, Discount 




12 6 


£382 4 5 1 



£367 

4 5 
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Feb. i To Balance 
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PICKWICK BROS. 

| ; i sl<f|l ! 

I 655 o' o 1 Jan. 9 : By BUI .. 

1 j | ;i „ „ i „ Cheque 

• 1 | ,, 31 ,, Balance 

j 1 65s o: o . 

.b d | 230 o! O'! 
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Cr. 


C ; 

t. 

\J. 

335 

0 

0 

too 

0 

0 

230 

1 

0 

£6 33 

0 

0 




Jan. 31 , To Sundry Put chases 


NOMINAL LlCDC*ER 

PURCHASES ACCOUNT. 


1,68415 o Jan. 31 Uv Returns 

„ „ ,, Trading Account 


1 £1,684 IS on 


i £ | »■ 

d 

1 7218 

4 

( 1,61116 

8 

£i, 68 <]I 5 

0 


Jan. 31 To Returns and Short's 
„ „ ,, Trading Account 


S\LIS ACCOUNT 

. C s, *1 . 

i/ii.n ; Jan. 31 By Sundry Sales 

1 1,394 n] 6 ' 

£>. 4*2 4! 5 


i S. d 
M>-’| 4 5 


Dr. 

Ian 30 To Cash 


SALARIES AND WAGES 

i s ,1 

It 1 o Jan 31 By Profit and Loss At count 


Dr 


Jin 3 1 To Bonks and Stationery 
„ Postages and Sundries 


SUNDRY !• XPLN’Si S 

■is 11 o. 

C <> 4 Jan. 31 Bv Piolit and Loss Account .. 
£^j o 4, 


Cr. 

c TT.r 

29, o' 4 

« I 4 


Dr 

Jan 31 To Cash 


CAR HI \(»l 

> </ 

o to 6 Jan 31 Hy Profit and Loss Account . 


L <!. 

o 10 6 


Dr 

Jan 10 To Royal Insurance Co. 


Ki;\r, RATES, 1 AXI S, AND INSURAV E 
K t J 

7 10 <1 Jan. 31 By Profit and Loss Account 


Dr 


DISCOUNT 


Cr. 


Jan 31 To Sundry Discounts 
, ,, ,, Profit and Loss Account 


812 6 Jan. 31 By Sundry Discounts 
17 16 2 


L *• d. 

36 8 8 


Dr. 


PETTY CASH 

Jan. 10 

To Cash. 

V c " 

c 

• Dr. 


BILLS RECEIVABLE 

Jan 9 

To Pickwick Bros 

C S. d 

9 325 0 0 


Cr. 


Dr 


RlUi PAYABLE. 

Jan. 20 By Dobbin A Co. 


Cr. 


L > J 

100 o o 


Dr. 

Feb. 1 To Trading Accouut .. 


STOCK ACCOUNT. 

i J. d 
320 o 0 
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PRIVATE 

LEDGER. 


Dr. 

CAPITAL 

ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


1 1. £ ! *. d. 

I 

i ; 

Jan. 31 To Drawings Account.. 

. . 1 25; 0 0 

Ian. x By Cash 

. .. 1 I ,ooo! ol 0 

,, „ ! „ Balance 

.jr/d !i 1,023; 6 2 

„ 31 | „ Net Profit, as per P. and L. A/c.. .j jj *K| 6J 2 






£1,048! 6 2 


j 1 £1,048; 6, a 


■ n. 

Feb. 1 ! By Balance 

. . J b d | 1,023! 6 2 

Dr. 

HURNITURE, FITTINGS, AND HXTt RES ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 

| 

i j f 1 1 |(/. 

1 

I !! 1 

Jan. 2 , To Sundries 

?< 10! O 



{ (Detail) 

l 


ft 

» » t ” 

| 261101 0 

j 


1 

' i £101! o| 0 

l 

: ft 

Dr. 

DRAWING 

ACCOUNT. 

( r. 


£ s d. 


1. , s d. 

Jan. 31 To Cash 

. .. 25 0 0 

Jan. 31 By Capital Account .. 

25, 0 0 


TRIAL BALANCE. January 31 . 




Dr • Cr 




£ s. J. £ s. d. 

. 


Sundry Creditors . 

395 0 0 



, Debtors . 

375 0 0 



Cash in Hand 

78 14 2 



,, „ Bank 

308 12 0 



Nominal Ledger — 




Purchases Account .. 

». 1,611 16 8 



Sales ,, 

1.394 n 6 



Salaries and Wages.. 

35 5 0 



Sundry Expenses .. 

29 0 4 



Carriage 

0 10 6 



Rent, Rates, Taxes, and Insurance 7 to o 



Discount 

17162 



Petty Cash .. 

to 0 0 



Bills Receivable 

. .. 32s 0 0 



Bills Payable 

. . 100 0 0 



1 ‘nvate Ledger — 




Capital Account 

1,000 0 0 



Drawings ,, 

25 0 0 



Furniture, 1 ittings, etc. 

TOT O 0 




£2,907 nS 8 £2,907 8 8 


TRADING AND 

• 

PROFIT AND DOSS ACCOUNT, For Month inding 

January 


£ s d £ s d 


£ J d £ s d. 

To Purchases 

1,611 16 8 

By Sales 

1,39412 *6 

„ Balance—Gross Profit c/d 

102 IJ IO 

„ Stock—January 31st ^ 

320 0 0 

« 

1,714 12 


1,714 12 6 


■ — — 


—......... — — 

To Salaries and Wages 

35 5 0 

By Gross Profit b/d 

102 15 IO 

„ Sundry Expenses 

29 0 4 

,, Discounts 

17 16 2 

„ Carriage 

0 TO 6 


- ^ 

,, Rout, Rates, etc. 

7 to 0 



„ Balance carried to Capital Account, 



being Net ITofit 

48 6 2 




£12012 


£120 12! 0 


- — — • 



BALANCE SHEET, January 31 . 

« 

Liabilities. 

£ j s. ,C £ , | d 

• 

Assets. 

£ i.\ £ <\d. 

Sundry Creditors .. 

... ! 1 CI-,' o' O 

^ Sundry Debtors .. 

i 375 0, 0 

Bills Payable 

! ! ! , ioo' o' c 

Bills Receivable . 

' , 3-5 0 , O 

Capital. January 1st 

i ,000 0 0 

Furniture and Fittings 

. j ' IOI Oj 0 

•lad Profit 

48 6, 2' 

Stock 

.. 320 0 0 


— -_— 

Cash at Bank 

308 12 0 


£1,048 : 6! 2. 

Cash in Hand 

88 14 2 j 

Less Drawings 

25 0! 0 

! 

--, 3,7 6 X 

m 

- 1 , 0 ! J flj 


1 | j* 


, £ 1,5 18' O] 

1 

j jj £1,518 b! 2 




i;--- 


t 
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BOOKS OF ACCOUNT. —These are the books 
kept to record the transactions of a business or 
per^m, and vary according to the nature of the 
transactions, the requirements of the business, the 
class of business conducted, and the particulars upon 
which it may be deemed necessary or advisable 
to have information. 

The Cash Book is usually best kept with three 
money columns on each side, for the record of cash 
transactions, discounts, and bank transactions. 
The cash column on the debit side is for the purpose 
of recording amounts received in cash, and that on 
the credit side for the purpose of recording payments 
made out of cash. Similarly, the bank column on 
the debit side contains a record of all amounts 
received, which are paid direct into the bank, and 
that on the credit side a record of all payments 
made by cheque. The discount column on the debit 
side is for the purpose of inserting and summarising 
discounts allowed to persons making payments, and 
that on the credit side for a similar purpose respect¬ 
ing persons to whom payments are made The cash 
book is balanced periodically at such intervals as 
the exigencies of the business requires, and whilst 
the balance at the end of each period is inserted in 
the cash and bank columns, and carried down, the 


the total only of the invoice book at such periodical 
intervals as may be thought desirable. Each item 
in the invoice book is posted in the creditors' 
ledger to the credit of the person from whom the 
goods*were purchased. 

The invoice book is sometimes kept for the 
recording, not only of goods purchased, but of all 
transactions on credit, in which case it is provided 
with columns for the analysis of the entries under 
appropriate noihinal ledger headings, such totals 
being posted periodically to the nominal ledger 
accounts. 

INVOICE OR PURCHASES BOOK. 


Date. From whom Nought. Volfo*^ : ^ mount * 



The Day Book (Sales Journal, Sales Book) is kept 
for reeoi ding full particulars of goods sold, the entries 
in this book being made from order notes, together 


Dr 


CASH BOOK 


Date- From whom received Cash. Bank. Date To whom pai 1 . L ”j* er Cash Bank. 


totals of the discounts < olumns arc eliminated by 
transfernrg same to the discount account in the 
nominal ledger The < ash book being, in fact, a 
subsidiary ledger for the record of the numerous 
cash, bank, and discount transactions, such totals 
of discounts are entered on the same sides of the 
nominal ledger accounts as those on which they 
appear in the cash book 

Should it be deemed advisable to piescive the 
privacy of the balances on account of cash 
•atid bank, this may be done by dealing with 
the cash and bank columns in the same manner 
as discounts, i.e., transferring the totals to a cash 
account and a bank account in the pnvate 
ledget. 

All items oil the debit side of the cash bobk 
should be posted to the credit, and all items on the 
Credit side to the debit, of the ledger a< counts to 
which they belong 

The cash book is sometimes kept weth analysis 
columns, to which the various items may be 
•extended under appropriate headings, thus obvi¬ 
ating the necessity of posting ea< h item to the 
ledger account to which it lefers, and may also 
be tabulated in order to obtain the neiessaiy 
information to make the ledgers self-balancing. 

The Invoice Book (Purchases Journal, Purchases 
Book) is for the purpose of recording all goods pur¬ 
chased, giving the detail of the debit side of the 
purchases account in the ledger. Thus, in order to 
raise the purchases account, it is necessary to post 


with such information as may be necessary noted 
thereon in the warehouse on the goods being 
packed for delivery Fiom the entry in the day 
book the invoice for the < ustomer is prepared, such 
invoice being a copy of the day book entry ; in 
fact, many firms now adopt the system of making 
the invoice out in a manifold book, the*manifold 
(opies being utilised as day book entries, and 
thereby effect a great saving of labour. 

The entries in the day book arc posted to the 
debit of the personal accounts of the customers in 
the sales ledger, and the book thus corresponds to 
and gives the detail of the credit side of the sales 
account in the nominal ledger. 

SALES OR DAY BOOK. 

-Date.- li 

Order No. and To whom sold Price ,1 De talle d 
Mark of Goods and Details. jj Amounts. 

(if any). 


; x 0_L_ 

The Outwards Returns Book is the book kept for 
the recording of goods returned by the firm to the 
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persons from whom they were purchased, and also 
of allowances, etc., made to the firm. This book 
gives the detail of the credit side of the purchases 
account in the nominal ledger, to which its total is 
periodically transferred. The individual entries give 
as full information as possible, and are posted to the 
uebit of the personal accounts m the credit ledger. 
This book is kept in similar form to the day book. 

The Inwards Returns Book is used for the record¬ 
ing of goods returned to the firm by its customers, 
allowances made to them, etc., and corresponds to 
the debit side of the sales account in the nominal 
ledger, to which its totals are periodically trans¬ 
ferred, the individual entries in this book being 
posted to the credit side of the customers’ accounts 
in the sales ledgers The entries in this book also 
give the fullest possible information, and it is kept in 
similar form to the day book. 

The invoice book, day book, and outwards and 
inwards returns books, in the case of a firm having 
departments, should contain analysis columns for 
each department, in order that departmental 
purchases and sales accounts may be kept. 

The Bill Books (for Bills Receivable and Bills 
Payable), which arc explained under separate 
headings, are kept in cases where bill transactions 
nften take place. 

The Journal is for the recording of transactions 
for which there is no other book of first entry, such 
as capital introduced, the record of the raising of 
capital in the case of a limited company, the dis¬ 
tribution of profits between partners or shareholders, 
consignment transactions (except in a business in 
which the number of these transactions warrant 
separate consignment day books), bill transactions 
when only a few in number, etc. 

JOURNAL. 

l ?! 

l)Ui* | Account to be debited. Amounts" | Amounts 
To Account to be credited. debited. > credited. 


£ ,___ 

The Ledgers are the books in which the trans¬ 
actions relating to any particular person or matter 
are, as the name implies, " laid up ” under the name 
of each particular person, or matter. 

Ledgers, in the case of a business of any size, are 
usually divided into— 

Personal Ledgers, viz., purchases, bought, or 
credit ledger ; and sales, sold, or debit ledger. 

Nominal or Impersonal Ledger. 

Private Ledger. 

A ledger account is ruled with two sides, the 
left-hand side being for debit entries, and the right- 
hand side being for credit entries, headed respec¬ 
tively Dr. and Cr., Dr being a contraction of 
debitor, which is connected with the veib debeo, 
meaning “ I owe,” or ” I have away.” Hence it 
will be found that all entues on the debit side of a 
ledger account are either something the person whose 
name appears as the heading of the account owes, 
or, considering the case from the aspect of the owner 
of the business something which he “ has away ” 
with such *jjerson, or invested m the manner 
indicated by that heading. Cr. is a contraction of 
treditor, which is connected with the verb credo, 
" I trust,” the person or matter whose nan?e appears 


as the heading, trusting the business to pay the 
amount on that side of the account. 

The personal ledgers and their use are explained 
under the headings: Creditors’ ledger, Bmight 
ledger, and Debtors’ ledger ; and the private ledger 
and its use is explained under a separate heading, 
where forms of ledger accounts are given. 

The nominal or impersonal ledger is a separate 
ledger used for the purpose of keeping all accounts 
nccessaiy to guide the business in its profit-earning 
capacity, and from this the trading and profit and 
loss or revenue account is compiled Such imper¬ 
sonal accounts comprise purchases, sales, rent, rates, 
light, power, and insurance, wages, carriage, salaries, 
stable expenses, repairs to machinery, general 
expenses, commissions received and allowed, 
discounts, interest, bad debts, etc. 

The impersonal ledger accounts and the private 
ledger accounts in a small business are often kept 
in one ledger. 

Under a pci feet system the cost books also form 
part of the books of accounts, these being explained 
separately (See Cost Accoun rs ) 

Of recent years the card and loose leaf systems of 
organising a set of books of account have received" 
much consideration, and m many businesses have 
been adopted with satisfactory results, as by these 
systems greater accessibility is given to the staff 
than by the ordinary books (see Loose Leaf 
Books, and Card Ledc.eks) 

Books of account for purposes outside that of 
trading vary considerably. Thus in executorship 
accounts it is only necessary to keep a cash book 
for receipts and payments, and a ledger containing 
particulars of the estate, the corpus account, the 
income account, and the accounts of the benefici¬ 
al ics, etc. ; in bankruptcy or liquidation, the 
trustee’s or liquidator’s cash book is somewhat 
different to the ordinary cash book of a business, 
and, should he cariy on a business, is additional 
thereto, this being analysed for his receipts from 
various sources, and for lus expenses of realisation 
under the various headings in which su<;h expenses 
rank in priority against the estate , in the book¬ 
keeping of hotels and similar concerns, the tabulai 
system (explained under a separate heading) has 
received practically universal adoption ; in the 
accounts of municipal authorities and district 
councils; gas. water, and electric light under¬ 
takings ; railway and tramway companies ; canals, 
docks, and harbour boards ; universities, colleges, 
and schools; hospitals and charitable institutions, 
the books of account aic specially adapted to meet 
their particular and peculiar requirements 

BORACIC ACID. —A saline product, also known 
as Boric Acid, which occurs in certain lagoons in 
Tuscany. Its main use is in the making of borax, 
but it is also employed as a glaze for earthenware, 
as a food preservative, as an antiseptic dressing fo! 
wounds, and as a lotion for eyes, throat, etc. Boric 
aud may p.lso be prepared by dissolving borax in 
hydro< hlotic or sulphunc acids 

BORAX. —The most important of the borates or 
salts prepared from boracic acid. It occurs native 
in California. It is used in a variety of ways, e g.^ 
for glazing enamel and porcelain, as a mordant in 
calico printing, as a laundry glaze, as an ingredient 
of various toilet articles, as a substitute for soap, 
as a food, preservative, for silver soldering, and nr 
medicine. 

BORNEO. —With the exception of Australia and 
New Guinea, this is the largest island of the world. 
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It is situated in the Eastern Archipelago, and has 
an area of 284,000 square miles, with a population 
of a little under 2,(MX),000, composed of a variety 
of ^people. 

Rather more than two-thirds of the island is now 
included in the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies, whilst the remainder is under Bntish pro¬ 
tection. The British territory is divided into three 
parts—North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak —all of 
which are under the administration of the Bntish 
North Borneo Company Labuan was transferred 
to the company by an agreement with the Imperial 
Government in 1890, but in 1907 this w'as 
rescinded, and Labuan is now a part of the Straits 
Settlements. 

The exports from these tropual possessions and 
protectorates are pepper, sago, beeswax, edible 
birds' nests. < amphor, hides, rattans, tortoiseshell, 
trepang, cinnabar, antimony, coal, diamonds, and 
gold ; but recently rubber and tobacco have grown 
in importance, 'ihe principal imports are textile 
fabrics and metal goods 



The principal town m British Noith Borneo is 
Sandakan, and in Saiawak, Kuching 

The distance from Great Britain is neaily 9,000 
miles Mails arc dispatched at frequent intervals, 
the time of transit being from twenty-five to thirty 
days. 

BOROUGH COUNCIL. — L his is the body which 
controls the municipal affairs of any borough, and 
is often known by the name of the Town Council. 

9 Established in the first instance in 1835, the powers 
and duties of such a body were settled more 
completely by the Municipal Corpor ition Act, 
1882. o 

Whenever a town thinks that it has so far 
advanced in lmpottancc and population that it 
ought to possess a governing bodv of its own, as 
distinct from the county council of the county in 
which it is situated, a petition is presented to the 
Crown asking for incorporation. After the proper 
notices have been given, an inquiry is held, and 
unless the opposition is too strong, the borough 
receives a charter of incorporation, full provision 
having been «nade as to its division into wards, and 


as to all matters which are likely to affect ts 
government. 

The council is composed of a mayor, aldermen, 
and councillors. The councillors are elected by 
ballot for three years, one-third retiring each year 
in rotation, but any retiring councillor is eligible 
foi re-election The total number of councillors 
depends upon the size of the borough. The alder¬ 
men numlxr oie-third of the councillors, and are 
elected for six years, one half retiring every three 
years Ihe aldermen are elected by the councillors, 
but it is not necessary that they should be already 
members of the council, though in practice they 
generally arc so Anyone, in fact, who is eligible 
for election as a councillor may be elected by the 
councillors as an alderman If a councillor is 
chosen as aldennan, he vacates lus scat as a 
councillor, and a by-election is necessary in the 
waul or division for which he sits The election 
takes place at the meeting of the council held on 
November 9th lhc mayor is generally elected 
from among the aldeimen or councillors, but any 
peison is eligible for election, although not a 
membci of the council, if he is, in fact, qualified 
to serve as a councillor lhc mayor holds office for 
one year, and is appointed on November 9th. By 
virtue of his office he is a magistrate of the borough, 
presides at all the meetings of the council, and acts 
as returning officer of the borough at all Parlia¬ 
mentary elections Generally speaking, any person 
is qualified to be a councillor who is entitled to vote 
at a municipal election, with the exception of per¬ 
sons who are interested in contracts entered into 
with the corporation, and bankrupts. The restric¬ 
tion as to women was icmoved by an Act of 1907, 
and the restriction as to clergymen is likely to be 
removed at no distant date, though a Bill in favour 
of the removal of their disqualification failed to 
pass, through a congestion of legal matters, in 1909. 

Ihe powers and duties of the borough councils 
au* very wide, and deal with all the matters which 
affect the good government and order of the 
borough. For the purpose of carrying into effect 
these powers and duties, they are empowered to 
make ccitain by-laws, and to impose penalties for 
their non-observam e Recently the duties of con¬ 
trolling edu< ation, primaiy and secondary (including 
technical), have been imposed upon them. (See 
Education ) • 

lhc prim ipal officers are the town clerk and the 
treasurer The former controls the whole of the 
legal department, whilst the latter is in < harge of 
the finance. In addition ‘o these, there are various 
mspectois appointed to superintend the working of 
the Acts relating to the sale of food and drugs, 
under the supervision of a public analyst (q.v.). 

BOROUGH COUNCILS' MEETINGS.— The pro 
ceechngs of city and borough councils are regulated 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 The 
Metropolitan boroughs were constituted by the 
London Government Act, 1899, which transformed 
the old Vestries and Boards of Works. 

A council must hold at least four quarterly 
meetings in every yeai for the transaction of 
general (i.c , statutory) business Other business 
should be specified in the notice to members. The 
quaiterly meetings are to be held at noon on each 
November 9th, and at such hour on such other 
three days before November 1st qext following, as 
the council at the quarterly meeting* in November 
decide or afterwards by standing order determine. 
The mayor may call a council meeting at any time, 
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is also may any five members of the council when 
their requisition (or the requisition of any other 
ive members) for that purpose is ignored by the 
nayor. If the mayor actually refuses to call the 
neeting on such requisition, the five members may 
;a!l it at once ; if the mayor, without refusing*does 
lot in fact call the meeting within seven days after 
he presentation of the requisition, then the five 
nembers may call it on the expiration of the seven 
lays. 

As regards notice of council meetings, this must 
yc fixed on the town hall, and, further, a summons 
costed or delivered to members at their residences 
n each case three days beforehand. The notice on 
he town hall must be signed by the mayor or by 
he councillors calling the meeting, as the case may 
>e ; in the latter case, the business proposed to be 
ransacted mast be specified. Omission to send the 
iummons to any member of the council does not 
Lffect the validity of a meeting. The summons 
nust be signed by the town clerk. 

The chairman of council meetings must be the 
nayor, if present. If the mayor is absent, the 
nembers ot the council present may, but need not, 
:hoose the deputy-mayor. If he is absent or is not 
hosen, one of the aldermen present shall be chosen , 
ind if the aldermen are all absent, then one of the 
nembers of the council shall be chosen as chairman 
>y those present 

The quorum for council meetings is one-third of 
;he number of the whole council; except that for 
naking by-laws the quorum is two-thirds. The 
juorum must be present, but need not all vote, 
subject to the quorum being present, all acts and 
justness of the council may be done and decided 
jy the majority of such members of the council as 
ire present, and vote at a meeting held, in pursuance 
if tne Act No member of the council shall vote or 
ake part in the discussion of any matter before the 
council or a committee in which he has directly or 
ndirectly, by himself or by his partner, any 
jecuniary interest In case of an equality of votes, 
ho chairman of the meeting shall have a second or 
:asting vote ; but if he is pecuniarily interested, 
le cannot, of course, use either his first or his 
second (casting) vote At the election of mayor and 
ildermen, the chairman has no first vote, but only 
i casting vote. 

Minutestof the proceedings of every meeting must 
>e drawn up and fairly entered in a book kept for 
;hat purpose, and must be signed in the manner 
luthonsed by the Act. The statute enacts that a 
uinute of proceedings at a meeting of the council 
>r of a committee signed at the same or the next 
msuing meeting by the mayor, or a member of the 
council or of the committee describing himself as, or 
ippearing to be, chairman of the meeting at which 
hj minute is signed, shall be received in evidence 
vithout further proof. It is the practice to send a 
:opy of the minutes of the last meeting to every 
nember of the council at least three days prior to 
:hc next following meeting 

Subject to matters provided by statute, a council 
nay from time to time make standing orders for the 
egulution of their proceedings and business, and 
/ary or revoke the same. Accordingly, all councils 
lave their own standing orders, which vary very 
argely with the size of the borough and scope of 
ts affairs. In addition to the regulation of the pro- 
;ecdings at ;*>uncil meetings, the standing orders 
provide for the constitution, appointment, and 
taties of the various committees of the council. 


The number of these committees in the case of a 
large borough is considerable ; there are the Finance 
Committee, Executive Committees ( e.g ., Roads, 
Sanitary General Purposes), Standing Committees 
(e.g., Lighting Tramways, Housing), and Statutory 
Committees (e.g., Education, Libraries, Hospital). 
Membership of the various committees is divided 
amongst tne members of the council, so that the 
duties are evenly distributed, though it has recently 
been decided (Rex v. Mayor of Sunderland, 1911, 
2 K.B. 458) that a borough councillor cannot be 
compelled to serve on a particular committee. The 
mayor is an ex officio member of practically all the 
committees. The standing orders determine the 
quorum of the several committees. The use of the 
corporate seal is also regulated by the standing 
orders. It can only be affixed to a document pur¬ 
suant to a resolution duly carried at a council 
meeting, and must be attested by two members 
of the council and the town clerk ; a seal register 
being kept by the latter recording the particulars 
of every document sealed, including the names 
of the attestors. 

As regards tile procedure at council meetings, the 
standing orders of different borough councils vary 
in the extent to which they expressly deal with it; 
in other words, the standing orders are not neces¬ 
sarily a complete code, though they may sometimes, 
in fact, be that. Much of the procedure in debate, 
for instance, is so well and generally understood, 
that it hardly needs to be stated by every local 
authority in its rules, though the standing orders 
will prevail on any particular point they do deal 
with ; and in certain details the practice of one 
council may vary from that of another or from the 
general custom. To quote an instance of this, the 
standing orders of some councils stipulate that, 
instead of the usual “ previous question " motion, 
the motion u that the council proceed to the next 
business " shall be used. Outside questions of pro¬ 
cedure, standing orders make provision as to the 
admission of the public, deputations, memorials, 
motions which may be made without notice, time 
limit for speecheS or particular business, *jtc. The 
following is a specimen of the usual order of business 
at meetings after the minutes have been signed— 

1. Receptions of deputations. 

2. Reports from committees and consequent 
resolutions 

3. Business appointed for the partu ular meeting 
by resolution of a previous meeting 

4. Motions and questions of which notice has been 
given, in the order on the agenda paper. 

5. Business brought forwarfi by the chairman or 
by the town clerk under his direction. 

6. Notices of motion. 

(See Committees Conduct ok Meetings.) 

BOROUGH ENGLISH. —This is a curious kind of 
tenure of land, differing from primogeniture (q.v ) 
and gavelkind (qv.), m that it is the youngest son 
who succeeds in cases of intestacy 'to the real 
estate of hisr deceased ancestor. Though prevalent 
from the earliest times, the origin of this peculiar 
tenure is quite unknown. It exists in a few parishes in 
the north of London, and also in certain isolated parts 
of the country, particularly in Nottinghamshire 

BORROWED NOTE. —This is the name which is 
sometimes given to the agreement which is signed 
by a borrower when bearer bonds or registered 
securities aie given by him as cover for a loan. In 
the case of a loan by a bank, the agreement gives 
the banker authority to sell the securities in the 
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«vent of the loan not being repaid at the stipulated 
time, or if the stipulated margin on the securities 
is not maintained. 

BORROWING POWERS OF COMPANY.—(See 

Debentures.) 

BORROWING POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORI¬ 
TIES. —The power of borrowing money for pur¬ 
poses authorised by various Acts of Parliament has 
been largely exercised by local authorities, there 
being at the present time very few administrative 
bodies in whose a< < mints the word “ loans ’* does not 
appear. If it were not for the facilities thus afforded, 
the carrying out of the many schemes, which, 
according to modern ideas, are indispensable to 
the well-being of a community, would be rendered 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The practice of raising money for local require¬ 
ments has increased enormously during the last 
fifty or sixty years, the growth in fact being 
coincident with the activity in local administration 
resulting from the passing of the Public Health 
Acts, the Municipal Corporations Acts, and the 
Local Government Acts, which statutes contain 
the principal provisions as to the raising of loans 
for specific purposes, and for the issuing of stock. 
Loans for objects outside the scope of these Acts 
almost invariably require sanction direct from 
Parliament by means of a special Act. 

Some idea of the growth of local indebtedness is 
obtained from the figures given m the “ Antiual 
Local Taxation Returns," which show how the 
total outstanding loans of local authorities in 
England and Wales have been increased. It would 
be superfluous to quote the figures for any year 
or scries of years. 

A by no means small portion of the money 
borrowed by local bodies is for remunerative under¬ 
takings, that is to say, the money is invested in 
revenue-producing concerns, the debt in reality 
being equivalent to the capital of a commercial 
enterprise, with this distinction, that in the latter 
case the capital usually remains as a permanent 
liability, wheieas the amount raised by a lo: al 
authority nas to be repaid within a specified period. 
T hus the ratepayers aie eventually placed in pos¬ 
session of valuable undertakings, the profits from 
which afford considerable relief to the rates. 
Among such undertakings may be mentioned 
tramways, electricity works, gas works, water 
supply, dwellings, etc. See the returns issued b\ 
the London Countv Council. 

^There are, of course, many instances in which 
money is borrowed f^r services merely self-sup¬ 
porting, or for ob.ects the receipts from which will 
not suffice for their upkeep, such as baths and 
wash-houses, public conveniences, libraries, etc 
Nevertheless such sei vices are required by the 
modern standard of living, and the advantages 
accruing to the ratepayer therefrom more than 
compensate him for the extra charge upon the 
local exchequer. Then, again, money [.used by 
loan is frequently applied to the paving mads and 
the construction of sewers, works of an entirely 
unproductive nature, but none the less essential 
to our comfort and health. 

Although possessing authority under various 
statutes to raise money for certain purposes, local 
bodies are not permitted to add to their indebted¬ 
ness without restriction, the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, or some other controlling body, 
having first to be obtained. The extent of the 
control exercised by the Local Government 


Board is best shown by the following extract from 
one of the recent annual reports of that body, viz.— 

" In a number of cases we have thought it 
proper for various reasons to withhold our sanction 
either as regards the entire application or with 
respect to some portion thereof. During the year 
we found it necessary to refuse sanction to the 
whole or part of a loan in 503 instances, involving 
in the aggregate a sum of ^308,006. 

" We have, as in previous years, required the 
borrowing authorities to supply us with detailed 
particulars as to the manner in whkh it has been 
proposed to expend the loans which we have been 
asked to sanction, and we have satisfied ourselves 
that the works for the execution of which our 
sanction has been given were reasonably required. 
We have also required to be satisfied that due 
regai d has been paid to economy, and that the 
cost of the works had been carefully estimated. 
With a view of obtaining full information on these 
points, and of affording all persons interested an 
op portunity of being heard on the subject, we have, 
in relation to a large numbci of the applications for 
permission to borrow money, caused local inquiries 
to be held by our inspectors after public notice in 
the districts. Before granting our sanction we 
have also required the authorities to inform us of 
the arrangements made by them for the due 
discharge of their debt, if any " 

lhe principal piovisions governing the boi rowing 
of money by local authouties are as follows— 

Public Health Act, 1875. Any local authority 
possessing powers under this Act may, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, borrow 
or re-borrow and take up at interest money neces¬ 
sary for defraying any costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred or to be incurred by them in the execu¬ 
tion of the Sanitary Acts or of this Act. An urban 
authority may borrow or re-borrow any such sums 
on the credit of the fund or rates out of which they 
are authorised to defray expenses incurred by 
them in the execution of the Act, and as security 
they may mortgage such fund or rates. Rural 
authorities may borrow or re-borrow on the credit 
of the general expenses rate or a special expenses 
rate, according to the purpose to which the money 
is to be applied. 

The following regulations are laid down as to 
the exercise of borrowing powers : (1) Money shall 
not be borrowed except for permanent works ; (2) 
the sum borrowed, together with balances of all 
outstanding loans, shall not exceed the assessable 
value of the district for two years; (3) if the sum 
proposed to be borrowed, together with balances 
of outstanding loans, would exceed the assessable 
value of the property in the district for one year, 
the Local Government Board shall not give their 
sanction until one of their inspectors has held a 
public inquiry , (4) the money shall be borrowed 
for such time, not exceeding sixty years, as the 
authority with the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boaid shall determine, and shall be paid off 
cither by annual instalments of principal, annuity, 
or by means of a sinking fund. 

A local authority may borrow on the credit of 
sewage lands, works, or other property, in which 
case the restriction as to the assessable value of 
the district does not apply. 

The power of borrowing is also extended by this 
Act to joint boards, the security being any fund or 
rate applicable by them to the purposes of the Act fc 
or of sewage land and plant 
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Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. Municipal 
corporations are empowered to purchase land and 
build thereon a town hall, council house, justices' 
room, with or without a police station and cells, 
or lock-up, or a quarter and petty sessions house, 
or an assize court-house. For these purposes the 
council may, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, borrow at interest on the 
security of corporate land, or of the borough fund 
or rate, such sums as they may from time to time 
require; they may also, with similar sanction, 
dispose of any land cither by absolute sale or by 
way of exchange, mortgage, or otherwise. Money 
borrowed is to be repaid in thirty years or a less period, 
either by instalments or by means of a sinking fund. 
It is necessary for the council to give public notice of 
their intention to apply for approval to a loan, and 
to cause a copy of the intended application to 
be placed in the town clci k's office for public 
inspection. 

Local Government Act, 1888. A county council 
is authorised to borrow, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, on security of the 
county fund or rate, and of any revenues of the 
council, such sums as may be required for the 
following purposes: (1) Consolidating the debt of 
the county ; (2) purchasing any land, or building 
any buildings, which the council are authorised by 
any Act to purchase or build ; (3) permanent works 
which the council are authorised to execute or do ; 
(4) making advances to any persons or bodies of 
persons in aid of the emigration and colonisation 
of inhabitants of the county, under guarantee for 
repayment of such advances ; (5) any purpose for 
which quarter sessions or the county council are 
authorised by any Act to borrow. 

Should the total debt of the county exceed one- 
tenth of the annual rateable value of the rateable 
property in the county, the confirmation of 
Parliament must be obtained before a loan can 
be raised. 

Local Government Act, 1894. A patish council 
is enabled by this Act to borrow, with the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, money for pur¬ 
chasing any land, or building any buildings, 
which the council are authorised to pur. hase or 
build, and for any purposes for which the council 
are authorised to borrow under any of the adoptive 
Acts. Tftte money is to be borrowed on the security 
of the poor rate and of the whole or part of the 
revenues of the parish council. The total debt 
may not exceed one-half of the assessable value 
of the district. 

Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Under this 
Act, any London sanitary authority, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, may 
borrow for the following purposes— 

(a) Sanitary conveniences, lavatories, and ash¬ 
pits ; and 

(b) Premises, apparatus, carriages, and vessels 
for the disinfection, destruction, and removal of 
infected articles ; and 

(c) A building for post-mortem examinations and 
accommodation for the holding of inquests _ 

Poor Law Acts, 1889 and 1897. The guardians of 
any union are by these Acts authorised, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, to borrow 
for permanent works. The total debt of the guardians 
under the Poar Law Acts may not, however, exceed 
one-four th^of the total annual value of the union, 
unless the Local Government Board make a Pro- 
Visional Order extending this maximum. The 


managers of any school district and the managers 
of any asylums district (except the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board) are empowered to borrow for 
similar purposes, but their total debt mustrnot 
exceed one-sixteenth of the annual rateable value 
of the district. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are various 
other Acts of Parliament authorising the borrowing 
of money for various purposes, viz., the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, the Burial Acts, the 
Education Acts, the Electric Lighting Act, the 
Small Holdings Acts, etc ; it is, however, unneces¬ 
sary to refer to these in detail, the loans being 
usually subject to the provisions either of the Public 
Health Acts or of the Local Government Acts, 
which have already been quoted. 

The borrowing powers of the London borough 
councils are somewhat different from those of 
extra-metropolitan authorities, the consent of the 
London County Council being required in many 
instances. The Local Government Board, however, 
sanction loans for the provision of cemeteries, baths 
and washhouses and public libratics, in addition to 
the above-mentioned objects under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. 

The Public Works Loan Commissioners, who 
were constituted under the Publit Works Loans 
Act, 1875, have power to advance loans to local 
authorities for the purposes of the Public Health 
and various other Acts. Previous to the passing of 
the Public Works Loans Act, 1898, the recom¬ 
mendation of the Local Government Board was 
required, but this is no longer necessary, unless the 
period within which the loan is proposed to be 
repaid exceeds thirty years. 

A county council may also lend money to a 
parish council, and the London County Council 
to the metropolitan borough councils 

Power to raise loans by the issue of stock was 
granted to county councils by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1888, and to urban authorities by the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, subject 
to the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and to the observance of the regulations made 
by that body in regard to the creation, issue 
transfer, and redemption of, and other dealings 
with, stock. 

The raising of mryiey by the London County 
Council, either by the issue of stock or otherwise, 
is not subject to the consent of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, sanction being obtained from 
Parliament or the Treasury. 

BORT. —Diamond-dust. The name is also given 
to a lustreless variety of diamonds found in Brazil, 
and sometimes known as anthracite diamonds 
They are used in stone-cutting and also for diamond 
rock-boring drills. 

''BOTTOM. —A name often used in corameicial 
language to signify a ship, as when goods ar$ 
spoken of as being imported in British bottoms or 
in foreign bottoms 

BOTTOMRY AND RESPONDENTIA. —Hypothe¬ 
cation is a contract of pledge whereby, in considera¬ 
tion of money advanced for the necessities of the 
ship, the vessel, freight, or cargo, or two, or all of 
them, are made liable for its repayment, provided 
the ship arrives in safety. The contract is usually 
effected by an instrument in writing, called a 
bottomry bond, by which the master binds himself 
in a penalty to repay the sum borrowed, and also 
professes to assign the ship and freight, or cargo, 
as the case may be, with a condition that the bond 
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shall be void if the money secured be repaid within 
a certain time after the safe arrival of the ship at 
her port of destination. This instrument is gener¬ 
ally executed under seal, or it may be merely in 
the form of a written agreement, signed by the 
master or owner. When the cargo alone is hypo¬ 
thecated, the instrument is propeily tailed a 
respondentia bond ; but that term is not always 
used, the expression “ bottomry bond ” being some¬ 
times employed, whether the vessel or the cargo is 
the security. This species of contract was unknown 
to the common law of this country, since by it no 
pledge of a chattel was valid, unless the article 
pledged was actually transferred to the possession 
of the pawnee. The right to hypothecate was, how¬ 
ever, recognised by the civil law, and has been 
long adopted by the maritime law of England as 
administered formerly in the Court of Admiralty, 
and now by the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice It is not neccssaiy, if the essential 
requirements of the contract of bottomry are com¬ 
plied with, that the instrument of bottomry', whether 
it is in the form of a bond or not, should be drawn 
up in any particular form of words, and in piactiio 

• the provisions in instruments of bottomry will be 
found to vary according to the < iri umstanc cs of 
each case or the country in which they are executed 

lhe money for repairs and other expenses necessary 
to enable the ship to complete the voyage cap fre¬ 
quently only be procured by giving the property 
which is under the master’s control as security. 
Where the master is without credit, and the repairs 
cannot prudently be postponed until he has been 
put in funds by the shipowner, or by others inter¬ 
ested, he is empoweied to hypothec ate the pioperty 
in order to obtain the necessary funds. The hypo¬ 
thecation for repairs ought, in the first instance, 
to be of the ship and her freight. But if these are 
an insufficient security the master 01 person in 
command of the adventure may, in cases of neces¬ 
sity, and when the interests of the cargo owner 
require it, hypothecate the cargo also; or even sell 
a portion of it for the same purpose. An hypothe¬ 
cation will not, however, be valid unless it is made 
prudently, having regard to t*he interests of the 
cargo owner 

A bottomry bond is a contrac t by which a charge 
is given upon the property in the event of its 
arrival at its destination. The grantee of the bond 
takes the risk of the voyage, and in consideration 
of that a premium or high rate of interest is usually 
included m the amount. The bond does not pass 
the property in the ghip or cargo to the giantee, 
but gives him a maritime lien upon them, which 
may be enforced by process of the Admiralty Court 
This contingent character of the contract is essential 
to its validity as a bottomry transaction Even 
with regard to the ship, the master’s power of 

• hypothecating only extends to giving a lien upon 
her, to be enforced by Admiralty piocess , he can¬ 
not mortgage or pledge her, so as to pav' the light 
of property or of possession , and in orfter to confer 
a maritime lien enforceable by process, the hypo¬ 
thecation must be conditional upon arrival, whether 
maritime interest is secured or not. 

The master has power, in cases of necessity, and 
in such cases only, to hypothecate the ship, freight, 
or even the cargo. Necessity is the very foundation 
of this right. If the master, when in a foreign 
country, is m want of money to repair 01 to victual 
the vessel, or for other necessaries, he is bound, m 
the first instance, to endeavour to obtain it from 


the owner’s agent, or to raise it on the credit of his 
owners ; and if he can by any possibility so obtain 
or raise the money, he must do so ; but if he can¬ 
not otherwise obtain or raise the money, he may, 
after*communicating, where communication is prac¬ 
ticable, with the shipowner, if it is intended to raise 
money on bottomry of the ship and freight, and 
with both the slupowners and the cargo owners if 
the hypothecation is intended to be on ship, 
freight, and cargo, raise it on bottomry. The master 
is not in all cases absolutely bound, before hypo¬ 
thecating the cargo, to communicate with the 
owners of it, although where this is practicable he 
should do so. Where communication is practicable, 
it is essential to the validity of the bond that the 
shipowner and, if the cargo is bottomried, a fortiori 
the cargo owner, should be' mfoimed, before the 
money is borrowed, not meuiy of the ship’s distress, 
but also of the master’s intention, and the necessity 
of raising money on bottomry. It is not essential to 
the validity of a bottomry bond that it should be 
given in order to enable the ship to c oncludc a voy¬ 
age for which she has been chartered; a bond may 
be granted upon a British ship in a foreign port for 
the expenses of repairs and the outfit for a new 
voyage. The necessity for the money must arise in 
the course of the master’s acting within the scope of 
his authority ; if it is c aused by his acting or carry¬ 
ing out schemes contrary to the orders of his owners, 
he has no power to hypothecate. As a bottomry 
bond is altogether void if executed under circum¬ 
stances not warranting the hypothecation, the 
lender must, at his peril, asceitain that a necessity 
for the loan exists, tnat is, that without an advance 
of money the ship cannot proceed, that such 
advances cannot be obtained on personal credit, 
and that where communication is practicable such 
a communication as is requned by law has been 
made to the shipowners and, if the bond is on 
11n* c argo, to the ownot s of the cargo But he is not 
bound to impure into the expediency of the intended 
repairs, unless they are so flagrantly inexpedient as 
to raise a presumption of baud ; nor is lie bound 
to see to the proper application of the money when 
borrowed. It the ownei resists payment of the bond 
cm the giound of the fraud of the lender, or because 
the master had, within Ins reach, either the funds 
or a sufficient personal credit of the owner, the onus 
is upon him to prove this , ami there is fven a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the lender, that he did make 
the proper inquiries and was reasonably satisfied 
of the necessity. If the master ordcis the supplies 
and they are rendeicd, and the repans made, and 
the bottomry bond given afterwards, this bond is 
good if it was originally intended to furnish the 
supj lies on the credit of the ship, and to secure this 
by a bottomry bond , but if the original purpose 
and understanding were to furnish them on the 
personal cred t of the master, or of the owner, 
either or both without leference to the ship, it 
Avould seem to be settled that the bargain cannot 
be changed and a bottomry bond given for this 
existing debt with extra interest. 

Thf charge, or maritime lien, conferred by a 
bottomry bond is enforced by proceedings i n rent 
in the Admiralty Court against the property charged. 
If necessary that will be sold, and the proceeds 
distributed amongst the various persons entitled to 
charges upon it. It is an essential p£yt of the con¬ 
tract of hypothecation by the master that the repay¬ 
ment of the money should be dependent upon tne 
ship’s arrival at her destination. Upon a bottomry 
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bond the lender may stipulate to receive any rate 
of interest he chooses. The contract was never 
liable to any objection on the ground of usury, for 
the principal is at hazard during the voyage. In 
case a highly extortionate or wholly unjustifiable 
rate of interest is stipulated for, Courts of Admiralty 
will enforce the bond for only the amount fairly 
due, and will not allow the lender to recover an 
unconscionable rate of interest; but in reducing 
an exorbitant rate of interest they will proceed with 
great caution. The borrower on bottomry is 
affected by the doctrines of seaworthiness and 
deviation; and if, before or after the risk on the 
bottomry bond has commenced, the voyage or 
adventure is voluntarily broken up by the borrower, 
in any manner whatsoever, whether by a voluntary 
abandonment of the voyage or adventure, or by a 
deviation or otherwise, the maritime risks termin¬ 
ate, and the bond becomes payable. But maritime 
interest is not recoverable if the risk has not 
commenced. The risks assumed by the lender are 
usually such as arc enumerated in the ordinary 
policies of marine insurance. If the ship is wholly 
lost in consequence of these risks, the lender loses 
his money; but the doctrine of constructive total 
loss does not apply to bottomry contracts 

The holder of a bottomry bond is not entitled to 
priority over persons having claims against the ship 
in respect of wages earned on the voyage on which 
the bond was given, or on a subsequent voyage, or 
of subsequent salvage, damage, pilotage, or towage 
The hen or privilege of a bottomry bond-holder, 
like all other maritime liens, has, ordinarily, pre¬ 
ference over all prior and subsequent common law 
and statutory liens. It holds good (if reasonable 
diligence is exercised in enforcing it) as against 
subsequent purchasers and common law incum¬ 
brancers ; but the lien of a bottomry bond-holder 
is not indelible, and, like other Admiralty liens, 
may be lost by umcasonable delay in asserting it, 
if the rights of purchasers or incumbrancers have 
intervened. Where there are several bond-holders 
they arc inter se, in the absence of special circum¬ 
stances, entitled to priority in an inverse order, the 
last being paid first, as the amount secured by the 
last bond saves the ship, and renders the earlier 
securities available. 

Independently ot the Judicature Acts, bottomry 
bonds have always been assignable in equity 
and by Admiralty law. 

Bottomry bonds have, of late years, gone very 
much out of use. lhey were invented for the 
purpose of securing the necessary supplies for ships 
which may happen to be m distress in foreign ports, 
where the master and the owners are without credit, 
and where, unless assistance could be secured by 
means of such an instrument, the vessels and their 
cargoes must be left to perish The decline is with¬ 
out doubt chiefly due to improved means of com¬ 
munication, by which all parts of the world have 
been brought within easy reach of each other ; but 
the effect of this commercial change was accelerated 
by the decision of the Privy Council in the case of 
The Oriental, 1851, 7 Mooie, 1 J C C 398, when it 
was held that where an agent of the shipowner had 
taken a bottomry bond on the ship, it was not 
sufficient justification for him to inform the owner 
of disaster to the ship and necessity for repairs, but 
that he was. bound to make express communication 
as to the necessity of resorting to bottomry to 
raise money, and that where there is telegraphic 
communication it must be used. There is much 
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truth in the doctrine “ the electric telegraph has 
almost killed bottomry bonds.” 

BOTTOMRY BOND.— (See Bottomry and 
Respondentia.) 

BOUGHT AND SOLD NOTES.— (See Contract 
Notes.) 

BOUGHT LEDGER. —A sectionalised part of The 
ledger accounts of a firm used for the recording of 
all transactions relating solely to the purchase of 
goods and the payment for same It is sometimes 
termed a purchase ledger or a credit or creditors 
ledger. It is separated from ledgers containing other 
accounts in order to facilitate the work of the 
counting-house, and in large concerns is further 
sub-divided into a number of ledgers, e.g., bought 
ledger, A to D, implying that this ledger only con¬ 
tains the personal accounts of creditors whose names 
arc under these initials, and so on. 


ACCOUNT IN BOUGHT LEDGER. 
Dr. John Jones & Co. Cr. 
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BOUNTIES.—In a purely commercial sense, this 
term signifies payments in the shape of premiums 
by different Governments to producers and exporters 
of certain goods with a view of encouraging and 
developing the industries connected with those 
goods so as to enable them to compete on the most 
favourable terms with their foieign competitors 
It is necessary to distinguish most carefully bounties 
from drawback ( qv .). 

BOURSE.—The word " Bourse ” is ihe French 
equivalent of our term "Stock Exchange,’’ and a 
similar word denotes this institution in most 
languages, e g , German, Bdrse ; Dutch, Bears ; 
Spanish, Bolsa; Italian, Borse. While these 
institutions pla> r the same part in the 0 economic 
life of the country as do our own Stock Exchanges, 
their constitutions differ in the various countries. 
Generally speaking, on the Continent and in over¬ 
sea countries modelling themselves on Continental 
lines, the Bourse is ''either a semi-Governmcnt 
institution, or is to a certain extent under Govern¬ 
ment control. Often it is managed by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, itself a semi-State institu¬ 
tion Broadly speaking, business is conducted o.i 
much the same lines as on ouwown Stock Exchange, 
except that the institution of the jobber i9 hardly 
known, broker dealing direct with broker or with 
the large banks, which abroad play a much more 
important rdle in connection with the Stock 
Exchange and in the shape of a direct partici¬ 
pation in industry, than is the case in the United 
Kingdom. 

One important difference in practice between 
many of the foreign Stock Exchanges and those of 
the United Kingdom is in the matter of interest on 
bonds and debentures. In the United Kingdom the 
quotation always includes intei cst up to date, that 
is to say, a purchaser ol, say, Imperial Tobacco 
Company First Mortgage per cent. Debentures 
in November, at 104, would be entitled to the full 
half-year's interest, payable on January 1st follow¬ 
ing. Were he to buy such a security in Berlin, how¬ 
ever, he would have to pay, in addition to the 
current price (which in ordinary circumstances 
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would be correspondingly less), interest from the 
date of the last payment up to the date on which 
he took delivery of the debentures. In the case of 
th^ London-quoted security, apart from all other 
fluctuations, the price would gradually rise until it 
was full of dividend or " fat with dividend,” as the 
term goes, and after the dividend had been paid 
the stock would suddenly fall 2^ in price, being 
then quoted ex-dividend. On the Continent, gener¬ 
ally speaking, bonds and debentures are quoted 
ex-dividend all the year round, the purchaser 
having to refund to the seller the amount of accrued 
interest since the last date of payment. It is getting 
to be generally recognised that this system is pre¬ 
ferable, for the quotation then always represents 
the price of the security, whereas the English 
ractice gives the securities the appearance of 
uctuating in price when such is not really the case 
In Pans, quotations include interest (to use the 
American term, the prices are “flat”) in just the 
same way as they do in London, but the foreign 
practice of quoting bonds and debentures " and 
interest ” is in vogue on Ihe German, Austrian, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Swiss (with the exception of 
Geneva, which is the same as London and Pans) 

• Bourses, and has of late years spread to the United 
States and to Canada. It may also be stated here 
that in calculating interest it is the general practice 
on the Continent and in America to count each 
calendar month as thirty days, so that the yerr is 
taken as 360 days Consequently, in calculating 
interest from Januaiy 15th to April 22nd, it would 
be taken as three months of thirty days and seven 
days. 

We will glaiue quicklv at the distinctive features 
of the principal Bourses and Stoc k Ext hanges of 
the world, mentioning merely that, while every 
country has its Bourse or Bomses, only the few 
mentioned are of international important e Buenos 
Ayres, for example, has its liolsa, the transactions 
on which are of some importance, as is natuial in 
the case of a town with a population of a million 
and a half, and including some very wealthy people , 
but the securities dealt therein are entirely local in 
character. The same applies to such Stock 
Exchanges as those of Sydney, Melbourne, Toronto, 
Montreal, etc., although in the case of Montreal 
there are the beginnings of a non-local tiadc, m 
that the securities of several i.atm-American electric 
light and power companies are quoted theie, owing 
to the fact that a Canadian financial group has 
been prominent in creating such undertakings in 
Brazil, Mexico, etc. 

Paris. The business done in tlus Bourse, which 
is second only—if, indeed, that—to London in 
international importance, is of the most extensive 
and varied nature ranging from Government loans, 
particularly Russian, Turkish, and South Ament an, 
down to South African gold mining companies. 

’As regaids the number and variety of foreign com¬ 
panies and undertakings whose securities are dealt 
in, the Pans Bourse is far and away, the most 
cosmopolitan Stock Exchange of the world. 

New York. Although one or two foreign Govern¬ 
ment loans are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, business in them is non-existent, and 
New York is not in the least degree an international 
market. On the other hand, there are so many 
American securities and speculation is so much 
part of the ordinary life of the American public, 
that business transactions on the American Stock 
Exchanges, apd particularly New York, are 


enormous, both numerically and in the quantities 
of stocks dealt in. New York is an international 
market in the sense that, American securities being 
dealt in so largely on European Bourses, e.g., 
London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort, Geneva, 
the jfnees in New York immediately react upon 
all these Bourses. 

Berlin. The business done on this Bourse is very 
large. In addition to home Government and 
munn ipal loans, an enormous business is done in 
the shares of German coal, lion, and potash mines, 
and in debentures and shares of industrial under¬ 
takings generally, the formation of which into 
limited companies is much encouraged by the 
German Banks The Berlin Bourse is, however, of 
international lmpoi tance, on account of the large 
number of Russian and Austiian set unties that are 
dealt in theie, as well as the set unties of American 
and Canadian railroads. 1 he shaies of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway foim one of the principal gambling 
counteis on the Berlin Bouise. 

Frankfort. 1 his Bourse is almost as important 
as the Beilin Bouise, and is, if anything, more of 
international t harat ter, it having been the first 
German Stock Exchange—and, if we mistake not, 
the first European Stock Exchange—to list 
Ament, an secuiities, which are theie a most 
important market 

Hamburg. Some 700 odd secuiities are quoted 
on the Hamburg Bourse, which makes a speciality 
of shipping, colonial, and plantation companies. 
Its claim to international importance is on account 
of tilt* fact that it is the principal market in the 
loans of the States and municipalities of Northern 
Kuiope, eg., Denmark, Noiway, Sweden, and Fin¬ 
land, as well as making a speciality of the bonds 
of nuineious mortgage banks in the countries 
named. 

Amsterdam. Holland possessing a very rich 
investing class, the Amsterdam Bouise is a much 
more important institution than the population of 
the country alone would wariant Naturally 
enough, it specialises in the securities of plantation 
and petroleum companies operating in the rich 
Dutc h colonies ; but" it is also a most important 
market in American securities, as well as various 
foreign loans, particularly those of Russia 

Brussels. 1 his Bom s<* is also of considerable 
importance—far more than the relati\«ly small' 
population of the country would lead one to 
believe The securities dealt in are quite cosmo¬ 
politan in character without any pronounced 
feature, unless it be the I <ans of South American 
States Very many of the securities dealt in on the 
Bans Bourse are also quoted in Brussels 

Antwerp. This Bourse is also of considerable 
importance. Government and municipal loans, as 
well as bank and industrial secuiities of Central 
and South American States, being a feature. The 
various Congo securities naturally find a market 
here, as do the shares of a number of rubber and 
other plantation companies. 

Vienna. This Bourse, which was once one of quite 
international importance, has become more focal 
m chafticter, only a few foreign loans being dealt 
in there. Austrian capital finds fruitful employment 
in Hungary, and a large number of debentures and 
shares of banks and undertakings of that country 
are dealt in on the Vienna Bourse. 

Ziirich. This is the most important Swiss 
Bourse, and a fair sprinkling of foreign loans and 
securities are quoted there. * 
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Geneva. This Bourse, although perhaps less 
important than Zurich, is more international in 
character than that Bourse. The bonds and shares 
of a good number of foreign railway companies— 
a fair proportion of them American—are dealt 
in there, and a certain number of Mexican and 
South African securities, with a general sprinkling 
of other foreign securities, also have a market in 
Geneva. 

(N.B.—The above article, subject to necessary 
modifications, has remained substantially the same 
as in the previous edition of this work. It is too 
early, at present, to estimate the changes which 
will take place after the return of peaceful 
conditions) 

BOXWOOD. —The box tree is a native of the 
Mediterranean coasts, but is now cultivated in 
many parts of Europe and Asia. The wood is 
smooth, fine grained, hard, strong, and of a 
yellowish colour. It is of great value to the wood 
engraver and turner, and is also used for the 
manufacture of flutes, clarionets, and mathematical 
instruments 

BOYCOTTING. — A refusal to have commercial 
dealings with a person, though the term has become 
somewhat extended, and is often used as the 
equivalent of ostracism. Thus, if a person is cut 
off from all intercourse, social or commercial, with 
his fellow-men, he is said to be boycotted. The 
name is derived from Captain Boycott, a land¬ 
lord's agent in Ireland, who was the first victim of 
the system. He had had serious differences with 
the tenants in the Connemara district, and the 
whole of the inhabitants refused to have any 
dealings with him The system itself was really 
first adopted by the Irish Land League, as a means 
of preventing Irishmen from taking or working 
farms from which a tenant had been evicted for 
non-payment of rent. Any person who took such 
a farm was unable to procure supplies of any kind, 
and no man would work for him on any account 
whatever 

BRAN.— T he husk of wheat obtained after the 
grain has been sifted It has the appearance of 
thin, scaly particles of a yellowish-brown colour 
Owing to its power of quickly converting starch 
into sugar, it is used in making digestible brown 
bread, but it is most commonly employed for 
‘feeding c£ws, pigs, and horses. It is also used in 
medicine for the external application of heat, and 
in calico printing for removing colouring matter 
from those parts of the doth where it has not been 
fixed by a mordant. 

BRANCH ACCOUNTS. —The accounts of bran< h 
concerns may be kept in two different ways— 

(1) By keeping all the financial books at the 
head office and writing same up from advices, etc , 
sent in by the branch. Where this method is 
adopted, the branch will keep only such books as 
petty cash book, sales clay book (arranged so as 
to allow for the making of carbon copies), wages 
book, and other necessary subsidiary books. It is 
to be implied that under this system the head 
office will either buy tor the branch or will pay the 
liabilities incurred by the branch, also tnat the 
head office will remit cheques weekly to cover the 
various current expenses of the branch. The total 
receipts at the branch will be banked daily to the 
credit of the head office. 

In the Mtfoks of the head office separate accounts, 
and possibly separate ledgers, wall be kept for the 
transactions of the branch, so that the profit or 
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loss arising from the trading thereof may be ascer¬ 
tained. It will be necessary to keep a copy of the 
branch day book so as to have the system com¬ 
plete, but this need not mean the writing ouh of 
each sale, as the advices from the branch (carbon 
copies from the day book) may be placed in a 
binder and the posting done therefrom, or the 
amount of each sale can be entered in a day book 
without showing details. This method, therefore, 
places the branch accounts on a similar footing to 
those of a department of the head office, and the 
fact that the branch carries on its operations at a 
distance does not affect the matter. (See Depart¬ 
mental Accounts ) Usually a separate purchase 
book and cash book will be found necessary, and 
also separate returns and allowances books—the 
one for upward, the other for outward returns. 
It will be noticed that this method is best adapted 
to the needs of a branch carrying on an extensive 
business, but without a highly organised clerical 
staff. 

(2) By treating the branch as an entirely separate 
concern, except, of course, as regards trans¬ 
actions between the branch and the head office. 
The branch will keep a complete set of double 
entiy books. Accounts will be opened in the* 
branch books under the following headings—- 

(а) Head office account, the entries in which 
will record the indebtedness of the branch to the 
head office. This account should only be amended 
when the books are balanced at the end of each 
period, in the manner in which the capital 
account of a private trader is treated. The 
balance on this account, in fact, repiesents the 
capital of the blanch, which is, of course, due to 
the head office, 

(б) Head office lemittance account, for the 
icc oid of cash transactions between head office 
and branch ; and 

(c) Head office goods account, showing the 
transactions in goods between head office and 
bianch. 

The two latter accounts arc kept for the purpose 
of a proper classification of the dealings between 
the head office and the branch, making for clear¬ 
ness and freeing the head office account of much 
detail 

In othei respects the accounts of the bianch 
under this system will proceed as in an ordinary 
double entry set of books. At the end of each 
period of trading the stock at the branch will be 
taken, the profit and loss -account made up, and 
the various nominal accounts closed in the usual 
way. The balances on head office remittance 
account and head office goods account will be 
transferred to head office account, and the 
balance of profit and loss account will be trans¬ 
ferred to head office account also. The balance 
on head office account will then b<? brought down, 
and will represent the indebtedness of the branch 
to the head office, and, therefore, also the excess of 
assets over liabilities at the branch. The branch 
is regarded as being indebted to the head office for 
all money or goods sent therefrom, and all profit 
made at the branch has to be accounted for to the 
head office 

Turning to the head office books, it will be neces¬ 
sary to keep four accounts for the purpose of 
recording the transactions with the branch. These 
are branch account, branch remittance account, 
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branch goods account, and branch profit and loss 
account. The branch account should not be 
amended except at the date of balancing the books, 
and Should under ordinary circumstances show a 
debit balance representing the indebtedness of the 
branch to the head office. The branch remittance 
account and branch goods account record cash and 
goods transactions respectively, and the luanch 
profit and loss account can only be written up at 
the end of each period of trading, when details are 
sent by the branch. Let it be particularly noted 
that the three first-mentioned accounts must always 
show the same balance as the corresponding account 
in the branch books, but, of course, transposed 
Thus, branch account in the head office books 
must show a debit balance exactly equalling the 
amount standing in the branch books to credit of 
head office, and similarly with the remittance and 
goods accounts. This is the principle on which 
the results of the trading operations of the bran* h 
are brought into the head office books, and is 
subject only to one modification, that of items 
in transit at the date when the bo<»ks are being 
closed. These arise in the following mannei. 
A. consignment of goods or a remittance of cash 
tmy have been dispatched from the head office 


to the branch, or via versd, before the date of 
balancing the books, and may not have reache4 
its destination until after that date. The item 
will, therefore, have been debited to the particular 
account affected in the books of the consignor, but 
will not have been credited to the corresponding 
account in the books of the consignee. In the 
example, goods dispatched by the head office 
to the branch on June 30th have been transferred 
from the debit of branch goods account to the 
debit of an account for “ Goods in transit," which 
latter will be brought into the balance sheet as 
an asset under that name, and on July 1st, after 
the balance sheet has been piepared, will be 
re-transferred to the debit of branch goods 
account 

At the end of each penod oi trading the branch 
will forwaid to the head office a complete trial 
balance of its books, together with the profit and 
loss account foi the period and balance sheet as 
at the conclusion of same At the head office 
attention will fust be directed to the coirect adjust¬ 
ment of items in tiansit, which should then leave 
the balances on bianch account, blanch goods 
account, and branch lemittame account exactly 
similar to the corresponding transposed balances on 
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406 

/ 3/782 

5 8 

]l0 2 
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11 ) balance b/d 


. . V 3,012 '10 2 
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Jan. 15 
Feb. 10 i 
Mar. 12 
April 17 
May 16 
June 21 
„ 30 


Dr. 

~ 19.. ; 

June 30 
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Specimen Accounts in Head Office Ledgers. 
Branch Goods Account. 


1 !)•«> 
Hook 

l ! s. 

d. 

19.. 

! 76 

126 5 

2 

June 30 

115 

138 6 

3 

161 

150 8 

0 


205 

166; 4 

5 


252 

89 ! 10 

0 


304 

185 2 

6 


319 

7816 

0 



= 934 12 4 


By Journal (goodsin tran¬ 
sit at this date) 

,, Transfer to Branch 
Account .. 


J/61 




Cr. 


i | s-, 
7816, 0 

! I 

855 16! 4 

I 

_ 

£934 12| 4 


Goods in Transit Account. 


] 


To Journal (goods in tran¬ 
sit) . 


,61 


l i d. 
7816 0 


Cr. 


Trial Balance of Branch Ledgers, at June 30/A, 
19... forwarded to Head Office. 



Dr 


Cr 



L 

A 

d 

£ 

s 

d. 

Head Office Account 




2,460 

8 

2 

,, ,, Goods A/c 




855; 16 

4 

,, ,, Remittance 







Account 

no 

0 

0 




Stock of Goods on hand 







at Jan. 1st, 19. . 

1,422110 

0 




Plant and Machinery .. 

765114 

0 




Furniture and Fittings.. 

19910 

0 




Sundry Debtors 

885 

0 

0 




,, Creditors . . 



■ 

542 

2 

8 

Bank Overdraft 




570 

11 

3 

Purchases . 

1,322 11 

0 




Sales . 



1 

2,116 

5 

0 

Discounts earned .. 




25 

0 

0 

,, allowed 

50 

2 

3 




Salaries and Wages 

620 

0 

" 




Kent and Rates 

156 

0 

0 




Sundry Expenses .. 

322 

5 

2 




Depreciation written of}, 



1 




viz.— 







Plant and Machinery 







@ 10% per annum 

40 

6 

6 




Furniture and Fittings 







@ 10% per annum 

10 

10 

0 




Expenses paid in 



, 




advance .. 

22 

5 

« 




Expenses accrued 




16 

10 

0 


£6,586 

13 


£6,586 

13 

j; 


Stock of goods on hand at June 30th, 19. ., valued 
at £2,269 5s. Id. 

Branch Remittance Account. 


if £\sU.' 19.. 

I I M Feb 20 l By Cash 
( I Mar. 23 ! „ „ 


Cr. 




I 


To Transfer to Branch A/c 


770 0: o|; 
240 


April 22 
June 28 


..163! 
.. j 184 

.. [202i 

.."its' 

I 


£ 

100 

150 

200 

320 

!£77U 
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Branch Account. 


. ,9 ’ 

J*o. 


: | To Balances, viz.— 

1 Plant and Machinery .. {806 0 

j Furniture and Fitting* aio o 

| Stock on hand .. .. 1,42a 10 

j Sundry Debtort .. .. 773 6 

I Cash at Bank .. 313 0 

j Expenses paid in advance 19 o 


f 


June 30 | „ Transfer from Branch Goods Account 
Branch Profit and Lou Account, viz.— 

Sales . 42,116 3 o 

Discounts earned. . 2300 

Stock on hand at June 

30th, 19 .... 2,269 5 I, 


Balances down, viz.— 
Sundry Creditors.. 
Bank Overdraft .. 
Expenses accrued 


.. £142 2 

.. 570 11 

.. 16 to 


19. 

July 


| To Balances down, viz.— 

Plant and Machinery .. £763 14 
i Furniture and Fittings 199 10 
Stock on hand .. .. 2,369 5 
Sundry Debtors .. ., 885 o 
Expenses paid in advance 22 5 


$. d. 19.. 

Jan. 1 By Balance, viz.— 

Sundry Creditors 
Expenses accrued 


u 
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Cr. 

C j.Ji. 


ti.orj a 

. . 6 19 to 


June 30 „ Transfer from Branch Remittance A/c.' 

„ „ „ Branch Profit and Loss Account, via.— , 

3,54216 0 Stock of Goods on hand 

85516 4 at Jan 1st, 19.. 41,422 10 o' 

Purchases.1,322 ti o 

Discounts allowed 
Salaries and Wages 
Rent and Rates .. 

Sundry Expenses 

4,41010 1 Depreciation 

„ ,, „ Balances down, viz.— 

Plant and Machinery . 

Furniture and hitting* 

1,129 3,1 Stock on hand .. . 

Sundry Debtors .... 

Expenses paid in advance 2230 



£ 9.938 6 


‘ * 9 - 

July 


H 'I £4,14 I 14 2 


By Balances down, viz.— 
Sundry Creditors.. 
Bank Overdraft .. 
Expenses accrued 

Note— 


£ 54 * a 
570 tr 
16 10 


£ 9.938 6 4 


Net difference, £3,012 10s. 2d. 


£ 1 , 139 ! 


Dr. 


Branch Profit and Account. 


Cr. 



£ 




£ 


d. 

To Branch Account, viz.— 



By Branch Account, viz .— 





Stock of Goods on hand at Jan. ist, 


i| 

Salrs. 





>9 . 

l! 1,422 

101 0 1 

Stock of Goods on hand. 





Purchases . 

1,322 II, 0 1 

Discounts earned . 





Discounts allowed . 








Salaries and Wages. 


Oj 0 ' 






Rent and Rates. 

1 156 

01 <>!| 






Sundry Expenses . 








Depredation at io"n per annum 


1 1 






on Plant and Machinery 

40 







, t Furniture and Fittings . . 


TO 0 






„ Net Profit carried down 

»' [| 466 

5 i 8 1 







}i £4,41010 III 



£4.4.0 

10 

1 



—* — 1 




— 

— 

To Transfer to General Profit 8 c Loss A/c 

£490 

| H 19 • 

51 Si.Juue 30 

By Net Profit . 

y 

£466 

5 

8 


Note .—As the above accounts are desij 
on debtors and creditors, reserve for bad < 


[ned to illustrate first principles, considerations such as the question of reserves ^or discounts 
lebts, etc., have been omitted. 


head office account, lie.ul office goods account, 
and head office remittance account in the branch 
trial balance The balances on branch lemittance 
account and bianch goods account will then be 
transferred to the branch account, closing the two 
former accounts. Next, by means of the journ J, 
the branch account will be debited, and branch 
profit and loss account credited with the various 
revenue items appearing on the credit vide of the 
branch trial balance, such as sales*, discounts 
earned, and the value of stock of goods on hand at 
end of pei lod. By the same means the branch 
account will then be credited, and bianch profit 
and loss account debited with the various expenses 
and outgoings appearing on the debit side of the 
branch trial balance, such as the value of stock of 
goods on hand at commencement of period, pur¬ 
chases of goods, salaries and wages, rent and rates, 
sundry expenses, and the like. The net effect of 


these journal entries is obviously to debit branch 
account and credit branch profit and loss account 
with the net profit made at the branch for the 
period. Next, the balance of net piofit should be 
transferred from branch profit and loss account 
to the general urofit and Joss account. The 
balance on brnnch account may then be brought 
down, preferably under the different headings of 
assets and liabilities, as in the example. 

In the general balance sheet compiled by the 
head office the various assets and liabilities of the 
branch should be added to the corresponding figure 
relating to the head office. Thus, for example, the 
branch stock of goods will be showrn along with 
head office stock, and so on throughout. This is 
very important, particularly where there are a 
number of branches, in which case the inclusion of 
their indebtedness amongst, say, tite sundry 
debtois would make the balance sheet erroneous. 


16 —( 1435 ) 
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It is for this Veason that the balances on branch 
account are brought down separately in the 
example. 

BRAND. —This is generally a trade mark made 
by the impression of a hot iron on casks or packing 
cases, usually for the purpose of indicating the 
[uahty of the articles contained therein. 

BRANDY. —The well-known alcoholic spirit dis- 
illed from white or red wines, the latter variety 
>eing inferior in quality to the former. It is some- 
imes called Cognac from the town in the West of 
France, where the best brandy is made. The spirit 
3 colourless when kept in glass vessels, but gains a 
yellowish colour from casks by dissolving the 
olouring matter of the wood. Brown brandy is 
►btained by the addition of caramel or burnt sugar, 
rhe peculiar flavour and aroma arc due to the pre- 
ence of small quantities of various ethers. In 
England, brandy is prepared from grain spirit 
vitn an addition of Hungarian oil, and on the 
Continent potato spirit is used, which is injurious 
>n account of the fusel oil it contains. The German 
lame 14 Branntwein " ( = burnt wine) is applied to 
dl kinds of spirit prepared from grain or distilled 
rom various fruits, e.g , Kirschbranntwew or Kirsch- 
Vasser is derived from cherries and their kernels, 
!%reas English cherry brandy is brandy in winch 
feherries have been 9teeped and preserved. 

BRASS. — A yellow alloy consisting of copper and 
tine, the proportions varying according to the 
>bject for which the metal is required. For specific 
>urposes, small quantities of iron, tin, or lead are 
idded. The effect of iron is to render the metal 
lard and tenacious. Brass is very malleable, 
luctile, easily fusible, and can be readily cast into 
noulds. A large percentage of zinc makes the 
netal less tenacious, less ductile, and lighter in 
:olour. Muntz metal and Gedge's metal, which are 
lsed for sheathing ships are alloys of the brass 
tind. Sterro metal is the hardest of all these 


illoys, having an addition of 18 of iron and 0 8 
of tin to 55 parts of copper and 42’4 of zinc. 
Birmingham is the headquarters of the brass 
industry. 

V BRASSAGE. —This was the name given to the 
charge which was formerly made by the Mint, to 
cover the expense of coining, when any person 
took bullion to the Mint to be coined. This charge 
was abolished in 1666. Sovereigns can be obtained 
in normal times, for bullion of standard quality 
free of cost. 

2 BRATTICE CLOTH. —The name given to strong 
■waterproof canvas, sometimes used in mines 
instead of boards as partitions and for regulating 

ventilation. 

BRAZIL.—Position, Area, and Population. The 

United States of Brazil, forming the most extensive 
republic in South America, lie almost entirely in the 
tropics, and the Northern States are crossed by the 
equator. On the north the republic is bounded by 
^J^he British, Dutch, and French Guianas, Venezuela, 
and Colombia ; on the west by Colombia, i Peru, 
^Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina ; on the south 
,J)y Uruguay ; and on the east by the Atlantic 
.veean. The land boundaries thus touch upoc every 
IpjSepublic of South America, with the exception of 
Ecuador and Chile. The total area of Brazil is nearly 
3,300,000 square miles, or about twenty-six times 
the size of the United Kingdom. No satisfactory 
statistics iff population are available ; probably the 
number approaches 25,000,000, comprising Euro¬ 
peans, descendants of the original Portuguese 
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settlers (about 37 per cent.) ; races of mixed blood 
(about 37 per cent.) ; negroes, descendants of 
African races brought over to supply the labour on 
the various plantations (about 20 per cent.) ; and 
Indians inhabiting the selvas (about 6 per ceift.). 
The density of population is only six to the square 
mile. Very thinly populated regions are the dense 
forest regions of the Amazon, and the sterile campos; 
and the most densely populated districts are the 
agricultural and mining regions of the east. The 
Brazilian Government has for many years made 
great efforts to attract immigrants, and before the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914 they numbered 
about 100,000 annually. The Latin races were most 
numerous and settled in the North, whilst Germans, 
Austrians and Jews settled in the south. It will 
be interesting to sec how immigration is affected 
in the future. Brazil has not been an attractive 
country up to the present for the average Britisher. 

Coast Line. Brazil possesses fully 4,000 miles of 
coast, but this not only compares unfavourably 
with the extent of the coast line of great maritime 
countries, but is also deficient in really good har¬ 
bours, and is«diversified by few islands or deep 
inlets, the only inlets of note being the estuary of 
the Amazon, the Gulf of Bahia, and the Bay of Rio, 
de Janeiro. The northern coast is low and swampy, 
and dangerous shoals and quicksands and exposure 
to the trade winds add to the difficulties of naviga¬ 
tion South of the Amazon estuary the coast, broken 
only by the Gulfs of Sao Marcos and Bahia, is 
bordered by a sandstone reef as far as 20° south 
latitude. In the " elbow ” of Brazil, Cape San Roque, 
formed by the Brazilian Highlands which there meet 
the sea, approaches more nearly the African coast 
than any other part of the Brazilian coast. Beyond 
20° south latitude, a series of lagoons run parallel 
to the sandy coast, except where the mountainous 
spurs of the Serra do Mantiqueira provide seveial 
magnificent harbours, notably that of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Build. Broadly speaking, Brazil falls naturally 
into two main physical regions of unequal extent— 

(1) The Eastern and Central Uplands, forming 
an “ island " of mountains and plateaux, lurrounded 
by rivers and the Atlantic Ocean, representing all 
that now remains of the ancient Brazilian ^Highlands, 
and occupying 700,000 square miles ; and 

(2) The Northern and Western Lowlands, which 
have replaced a vast inland sea. 

The Biazilian Highlands, formed of hard, ancient 
rocks, are enclosed between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the valleys of the Paiaguay-Parand-Plate, and the 
Amazon -Madeira-Guapord. They represent the 
remains of a worn-down and rivet-dissected mighty 
mountain mass, and foim three chief connected 
systems: (1) The Sea Mountains (Senas do Mar) 
extending along the coast from 22° to 30° south 
latitude, and containing ltatiaya (about 9,000 ft), 
the highest summit in Brazil , (2) the Backbone 
(Espinha^o), an extension of the Sea Mountains, 
projecting inland towaids the basins of the Parand 
and Sdo Francisco ; and (3) the Water Partings 
(Vertcntes), dividing the head waters of the Parana 
from those of the Tocantins and the Sao Francisco. 
The average height of the Highland Region is about 
3,000 ft., the highest elevations being in the coastal 
ranges, where the average is between 4,000 and 
5,000 ft. The States of Minas Geraes and Goyaz, m 
the heart of the Brazilian Highlands, have an aver¬ 
age height of 3,500 ft., and westward from them the 
Mat to Grosso (“ Great Woods ") plateaux average 
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over 2,500 ft. In general, the uplands fall abruptly 
to the Atlantic, and gently incline towards the 
Amazon and Paran&. Much of the more elevated 
portions of the interior form campos, which are 
usually classified as: (1) Campos cerrados (“ closed 
plains "), consisting of grassv plains, dotted with 
numerous small groves, woods, or thickets, and 
generally of a park-like appearance, and (2) campos 
abettos (" open plains ”), covered with little except 
grass and scrubby vegetation. Everywhere the 
campos are traversed by chains of low and gcneially 
rounded hills, and are furrowed by broad, deep river 
beds. Their economic utility is not great. Brazil 
also includes part of the Guiana Highlands, a region 
of sandstone tablelands with savannah vegetation. 

The Lowland Regions, comprising mainly the 
Amazon tropical forest lowlands (selvas), melude an 
area about tw'o-thirds of that of Euiope, covered 
largely with dense virgin forests, through which the 
Amazon and its mighty tributaries wend their wavs. 
Great heat, abundant moisture, and rich soils result 
m a most profuse vegetation, and it.-* density is sulIi 
that the selvas may be considered* as prat tically 
trackless, and almost sunless. The plants and animals 
have the characteiistics of creepers and climbers. 

So glorious and luxuriant is the vegetation of the 
selvas that it baffles description. To progress the 
selvas have, as yet, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle—the mai vellously quick growth, the 
impenetrable wall of vegetation, and the srtiall 
degree of sunlight which penetrates the thick foli¬ 
age oveihead, check the development ot the 
aboriginal population, and limit largely the utilisa¬ 
tion of the* forest wealth by more progressive races. 
Fuller development ol the selvas will probably come 
by the formation of dealings by the natives and by 
trading syndicates utilising the timber in the com so 
of forest clearing, and using native labour where 
exposure to heat and rain is necessary Forests with 
great profusion of flowers and lovely ferns are also 
found on the seaward slopes of the ceast langes 
Other lowland regions include the hot and well- 
watered coastal strips, the upper Paraguay-Paran4 
region, with rich savannah vegdafion varied with 
occasional woodland, and part of the temperate, 
grassy plains of tin; lower Paiaguay-Parand region. 

Brazil rs*unequallcd for the number and extent of 
its rivers ; the longest, the Agiazon, drains a gi eater 
area (a vast expanse of alluvium of over 2,000,000 
square miles), and has a greater volume than any 
other river in the world The Amazon (nearly 
4,000 miles) is formed by the union of two head 
stteams, the Maianon rising in Lake Laurieoc ha in 
Peru, and the more southerly Ucayali These rivers 
and the Huallaga flow northwards, and descend 
fiom their lofty sources in a senes of catarat ts and 
rapids. They finally turn eastward, breaking through 
the Eastern Andes to the lowlands, and at their 
unction the united stream is known as the Amazon 
a word piobably derived from the Amazon female 
warriors, or ftorn the Indian woid amossoi 'i, mean¬ 
ing “ boat-destroyer ") The river now* winds its 
way through the greatest primeval forests of the 
world, receiving many tributaries on its course to 
the Atlantic. Of those from the north, the largest is 
the Rio Negro The Jurua, Purus, Madeira, Xingu, 
Tapajos, and the Tocantins come from the south. 
The southern tributaries arc flooded in the southern 
summer, when the ram belt swings southward, and 
at this time the volume of the great river is greatest; 
but its mean level is fairly constant throughout the 
year, for the northern tributaries are flooded in the 
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northern summer. The main stream, bearing many 
verdant islands on its bosom, is often miles m width, 
and is navigable to where the Marafion issues from 
the eastern wall of the Andes. No delta is formed 
by tlv* Amazon, but a great estuary, which for the 
last 250 miles is 50 miles wide, and at its mouth, as 
much as 500 miles. Up this funnel the tide rushes 
for 500 miles, often with great violence, and its 
influence is felt as far as Obidos, 75 miles above the 
junc tion of the Amazon and Tapajos. The freshening 
effect of the mighty volume of Amazonian waters 
poured into the Atlantic is felt 200 miles out at sea. 
Ot the two principal mouths of the Amazon, which 
are separated by Marajo Island, the southern or 
Pard mouth, with its narrow and intricate winding 
channels, is utilised by steamers. 

The other rivers of note are the Parana-Paraguay, 
flowing southwards with a fairly uniform flow, and 
the Sdo Francisco flowing northwards and eastwards 
with a varying volume, since it lies almost wholly 
in a region mai ked with a season of drought. Points 
of interest aie that half the surface of Brazil belongs 
to the Amazon-Tocantms basin, about a quarter to 
that of the Pai anA-Paraguay, and the remainder to 
the Sao Francisco and the short Atlantic rivers ; 
and that only low divides separate the basins of the 
great rivers, so that they are frequently connected 
—the Cassiquiare pcimanently connects the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro, the Trombetes connects the 
Amazon with the Essequibo. the Somno-Sapdo 
permanently connects the Tocantins with the S&o 
Francisco, and the Jauru-Paraguay and the Guapor6 
scarcely 4 miles apart, are connected by floods in the 
wet season 

Climate. Brazil is included between 5° north and 
33° south latitude, and hence lies mainly in the 
tropics Naturally, therefore, the climate is, gener¬ 
ally speaking, typically tropical, except where modi¬ 
fied by altitude and latitude. Three zones may, 
however, be distinguished— 

(1) The stuctly tropical regions include the States 
of Pernambut o, Paralnba, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Para, Gear a, Piauhi, Alagoas, Serigpe, Maranh&o, 
Amazonas, and parts of Bahia, Espinto Santo, 
Goyaz, Minas Geraes, and Matto Grosso, the whole 
t ompnsing three-quarters of the republic , 

(2) The sub-tropical regions inc lude much of the 
States of Paran&, Rio do Janeno, Sao Paulo, and 
the uplands of Bahia, Minas Geraes, G^yaz, and 
Matto Grosso, the whole comprising one-fifth of the 
Republic ; and 

(3) The temperate regions include the States of 
Santa Cathanna, Rio G andc do Sul, and the 
southern part of Parang, the whole comprising 
one-twcnticth of the republic. 

The climate of the central Amazon valley is 
charai tensed by its excessive heat (sometimes 
106° F in the shade), and copious rainfall (about 
90 in annually) Two branches of the South 
Equatorial Current raise the temperature of the 
coastal districts, and practn ally the whole of Brazil 
has a mean annual temperature of 70° F. and over. 
The only comparatively dry area of Brazil (annual 
rainfal^ 15 in to 25 in ) is the middle basin of the 
Sao Francisco, which is robbed of its moisture by 
the barrier of the Brazilian Highlands Elsewhere 
the trade winds deposit heavy rainfalls. 

Productions and Industries. Brazil may be 
described as a sleeping giant, for its vast ^rea and 
natural resources are little utilised. Its possibilities 
aie said to be boundless, but this view needs^ 
modification, since the t ampos arc ol small economic 
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value, and the lack of the earthworm and a resting 
period for the vegetation of the Amazon valley 
need to be considered. Yet it is true to assert that 
Brazil, with its varieties of soil and climate, its 
innumerable streams, its great heat and moisture, 
and its wonderful vegetation has the hope of a 
great future. Development will come when more 
capital is expended, when a greater population ls 
secured, and when the labour material of well- 
developed countries finds its place on Brazilian 
soils. The selvas will long prove a barrier to 
civilisation, but man’s ingenuity will finally conquer 
them. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is one of the mainstays 
of Brazil, but only a small fraction of the land is 
under cultivation. Coffee is the most important 
product, over one-half of the world's supply*being 
raised. The coffee tree grows best at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 4,000 ft., and requires great heat, con¬ 
siderable moisture, and a soil rich in humus (decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter) For these reasons, and 
because it is grown so largely for export, the chief 
coffee regions are on the seaward slopes of the 
Serras do Mar, the chief States being Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geraes, Silo Paulo, and Espirito Santo. The 
cacao tree requires a deep soil, and great heat and 
moisture. It is mainly grown in the States of 
Bahia, Pernambuco, Maranh&o, Ceara, and Piauhi. 
Sugar is an impoitant commodity, and is produced 
in the States of Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio de 
Janeiro, where the soil has the necessary lime con¬ 
stituent. Cotton is cultivated in the northern States 
of Ceara and Pernambuco ; tobacco in Bahia and 
Goyaz ; and yerba, mat6, or Paraguay tea m the 
southern States. Rice, manioc (tapioca), beans, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, figs, and 
oranges are grown under conditions of primitive 
agriculture, chiefly for local needs. 

Forestry. The vast Brazilian forests yield a 
variety of products. Rubber is the most important 
commodity, but the area from which it is obtained 
is receding from the mam streams, and attempts 
are being made to cultivate it in Grao Pard. The 
chief collecting and distributing centres for rubber 
and other forest products are M&naos, Obidos, 
Santarem, Para, Maranhao, and Ceari. Among the 
typical forest products are vanilla, sarsaparilla, 
cinchona bark, coca, Brazil nuts, tamarinds, balsam, 
gums, dye-woods, beautiful cabinet woods, and 
woods suitable for shipbuilding. The timber 
industry is of minor importance. Uncivilised tribes 
of Indians fish in the rivers, hunt the few game, 
collect the produce of the forests, and at the edge 
of the forests practise a little primitive agriculture. 

The Pastoral Industry. The pastoral industry is 
becoming of increasing importance. Vast herds of 
oxen and numerous horses feed on the grassy 
campos, and the temperate grassy plains of the 
south. The total number of cattle approaches 
20,000,000, and the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
takes the lead. Pigs and sheep are also fed in large 
numbers 

The Mining Industry. The mineral resources of 
Brazil are great, but mining is practically 
undeveloped, owing to poor transportation facili¬ 
ties, and a lack of suitable labour. Brazil was 
formerly noted for its diamonds and precious stones, 
but has lost much of its old importance since the 
discovoty of the South African diamond fields. 
Gold and diamonds are worked mainly in the 
alluvial lands with their centre in the district of 
Minas Geraes (“ many mines ”). In the same 


localities there are also found mercury, copper, zinc, 
and manganese ores, and many kinds of precious 
stones—topaz, amethyst, beryl, tourmaline, and 
agate. True coal, though only of moderate quality, 
exists in a continuous form from the State of Sio 
Paulo into and across that of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
lignite is found in Minas Geraes. Vast quantities of 
iron ore in Minas Geraes are little utilised. Magnetite 
is found in Parana and Santa Catharina, and 
petroleum in workable quantities has been dis¬ 
covered in Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina. 

The Manufacturing Industries . The manu¬ 
facturing industries are in their infancy, and are 
fostered by enormous protective duties. Cotton 
and woollen manufactures are carried on at Rio de 
Janeiro, Nictheroy, Maranhao, Porto Alegre, and 
Rio Grande do Sul, and silk manufactures at 
Petropolis. Sugar refineries, tanneries, breweries, 
distilleries, and fruit preserving establishments 
represent the remaining manufactures. 

Communications. The means of communication 
in Brazil are poor. Roads are often bridle paths of 
mere tracks, <the rivers have falls and rapids, and 
the railways are of small extent for so vast a country 
(only about 15,000 miles), and are not on a uniform 
plan or gauge. The Amazon and its tributaries, 
however, give access to otherwise practically 
impenetrable regions, and provide many thousand 
miles of navigable waters, the Amazon itself being 
navigable for small boats without interruption to 
the foot of the Andes, a distance of 2,600 miles from 
its mouth, and for ocean-going steamers to Manaos. 
Paucity of inhabitants and similarity of products 
diminish the value of the Amazon navigation. I he 
Parand-Paraguay provides a convenient southern 
outlet. The Xingu, Tocantins, Tapajos, Rio Negro, 
Madeira, and Sao Francisco are all obstructed by 
falls and rapids. Canalisation and railway construc¬ 
tion in the future will doubtless provide a complete 
eastern and western route between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic At present, the railways run westward 
for short distances from the ports of Rio, Santos, 
Porto Alegre, J^ahia, and Pernambuco, serving the 
agricultural, mining, and forest regions bf the ea^t. 

Commerce. The exports of Brazil are all the pro¬ 
ducts of extractive industries, and include coffee, 
rubber, cotton, hides, skins, tobacco, cbcoa, yerba, 
mat6, sugar, timber (:abinet and other), diamonds, 
gold, nuts, and ores (manganese and zinc). The 
chief outlets are Rio de Janeiro and Santos (coffee, 
the pre-eminent export) ; Bahia and Pernambuco 
(cotton, cocoa, sugar, and tobacco); Para, Maranhao 
and Ceara (forest products) ; and Rio Grande r do 
Sul, Porto Alegre, and Peiotas (animal products). 
Most of the imports are subject to high duties. 
The chief imports are cottons, iron and steel work, 
machinery, coal, wheat, flour, wine, leather, jerked 
beef, fish, woollen goods, and rum Most of the 
trade of Brazil in the past has been with the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, 
Portugal, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Trade Centres. The towns of Brazil are situated 
chiefly on the coast, and at the river junctions. 
There are thirteen towns with populations exceeding 
30,000, and six of these have over 100,000. 

Rio de Janeiro, the “ Queen of the South ** 
(1,000,000), the capital of Brazil, and the second city 
of South America, is situated on the Bay of Rio, a 
little land-locked bay, backed by mountains. Its 
harbouf is commodious, safe, and beautiful, and 
rivals that of Port Jackson. Rio is famed for its 
botanical gardens and avenues, but is an unhealthy 
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town. It trades with all parts of the world, coffee 
forming the chief export. 

Sdo Paulo (350,000) lies inland south-west of 
Ricf at a height of 2,390 ft. It is the capital of the 
State of Sao Paulo, and the headquarters of its 
coffee industry. Santos and Rio are connected 
with it by rail. 

Bahia or San Salvador (250,000), the capital of 
Bahia, the ecclesiastical capital of Brazil, and the 
second port, lies on the Bay of All Saints. It 
possesses a splendid harbour, and exports sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and fruits 

Pernambuco or Recife (“ the Reef ") (230,000) is 
the capital of Pernambuco, and the chief sugar 
port of Brazil It lies on the most easterly pait of 
the Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Capibanbe 
Its exports are chiefly sugar, tobacco, and cotton 

Para or Belem (190,000) stands on low-lving 
land on the right bank of the Tocantins. It, there¬ 
fore, commands the commercial entrance to the 
Amazon, and the main Amazon tiade Its exports 
include forest pioducts (especially lubber), cocoa, 
and cotton. # 

Porto Alegre (150,000), the capital of Rio Grande 
# do Sul, stands at the northern end of the Lagoa dos 
Patos It exports the animal products of the 
southern States, but is only accessible to ships of 
small draught 

Man<)os (60,000), near the confluence of the Rio 
Negro and the Amazon, is the capital of Amazcrtias, 
and a natural economic centie for forest piodmts, 
notably rubber it c an be i cac hed by oc can stcamci s. 

Nictheroy (50,000) faces Rio. It is the capital of 
the State of Rio, a centie for coffee, and a textile 
manufacturing town. 

Santos (50,000) is the puncipal poit of Sao Paulo, 
and one of the chief outlets for coffee. 

Ceard or Fortaleza (40,000), the capital of Ceard, 
possesses a poor harbour, cargo having to be landed 
in surf-boats on the beach. It exports sugar and 
rubber. • 

Parahyba (35,000), the capital of Parahyba, 
exports cotton and sugar 

Marankdo or Sao Lutz (35,000f, the capital of 
Maranhao, stands on an island in Sao Mateos Bay. 

It exports cotton and forest products. 

Ouro l^eto (“ Black Gold ”) is the chief mining 
town of Minas Geraes. . 

Other towns of note are Goyaz (capital of Goyaz), 
Parnagud (the chief commercial town of Parana), 
Cuyabd (the capital of Mat to Grosso), and 
Flonanopolis or Desterro (the capital of Santa 
Catharina). 

History and Govcrnfhent. Pedro Alvarez Cabial, 
a Portuguese navigator, landed in Brazil m 1500, 
and the Portuguese colonised the country, claiming 
that it fell within their terntoiy as settled by the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, 1494. Independence was 
^proclaimed m 1822, when Brazil became an empire 
under the sway of Dom Pedro. A bloodless revolu¬ 
tion in 1889 overthrew the empire, and Bi.izil was 
declared a republic. Its first president was General 
Deodoro Fonseca, and its constitution, modelled on 
that of the United States, was proclaimed in 1891. 
Brazil broke off diplomatic relations with Germany 
in April, 1917. Ihc British representative at Rio 
de Janeiro was raised to the dignity of an ambassador 
in 1918. 

Brazil is one of the world's great undeveloped 
assets, and it would seem that its future must 
depend on the Latin races, who develop countries 
slowly, unless ‘science can render available certain 
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regions for more progressive races. The southerly 
temperate regions, with their colonies of Germans 
and Jews, who have titles to the soil, promise a 
quick development 

There is a regular weekly mail service to Brazil. 
Rio Je Janeiro is about 5,750 miles distant from 
Southampton, and the time of transit is about 
17 days. To Pernambuco the time is 3 days less. 

BRAZIL NUTS. —The edible seeds of the Berthol- 
letia excelsa, a native of Brazil, Guiana, and tropical 
America generally. The seeds, or nuts,*are found 
tightly packed in a haid shell, hence their angular 
shape. In addition to their value as a food, Brazil 
nuts provide an oil used for burning. They are 
mainly exported from Para, in Brazil, and from 
French Guiana. 

BRAZIL WOOD. —A hard dye-wood obtained 
mainly from the Cucsalpxnia cchxnata of the West 
Indies, and from similar trees growing in Brazil, 
the East Indies, and Japan The dye imparts a 
bright crimson colour to wools and silks, but, 
owing to its lack of permanence, it has now been 
replaced by aniline colours. 

BREAD, SALE 0I\ —By an Act passed in 1822, 
it is required that bread must be sold by weight, 
but French bread, fancy bread, or rolls may be sold 
without previously weighing the same Bread must 
be sold by avoirdupois weight of 16 oz.s to the 
pound. The biead must be weighed in the presence 
of the party who purchases it, whether or no the 
purchaser requests that the bread be weighed. 
Every baker or seller of bread must keep scales and 
weights in a conspicuous place in the shop, so that 
the bread may be w-eighed in the presence of the 
purchaser. Whenever bread is delivered to the pur¬ 
chaser at his own house, and the bread is conveyed 
in a cart drawn by a horse, mule, or ass, proper 
scales and weights must be carried also, so that the 
bread may be weighed from time to time in the 
presence of the purchaser. 

The above regulations apply to bread sold in the 
City of London, and within 10 miles of the Royal 
Exchange. Fines will be inflicted in eveiy case of 
disobedience to the terms of the Act. A later Act, 
passed in 1836, extended the law as above sum¬ 
marised, so as to embrace bakers and sellers of 
bread outside the limits of the metropolis. Every 
baker, seller of bread, journeyman, servant, or 
other person employed, must constantly carry in 
any cart or other carnage a correct beam and scales, 
and proper weights. If a baker or his servant 
refuses to weigh the bread if asked to do so, when 
he delivers it at the door of the purchaser, he will 
be liable to a fine. 

Section 32 of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889, 
dec lares that no baker or seller of bread, or his 
servant, shall be liable to fine or foifeituie “for 
refusing to weigh in the presence of the purchaser 
any bread conveyed or carried out in any cart or 
other carriage, unless he is requested so to do by 
or on behalf of the purchaser." 

It is well known that stringent regulations were 
in for^s as to all kinds of provisions, ini hiding 
bread, duiing the Great War. As these were, or are, 
of a temporary i haracter, it has not been considered 
necessary to set them out. Pi actually the special 
legislation and orders referring to bread have lapsed. 

(See also Bakehouses, the Law as to.) 

BREAKING OPEN DOOR. —(See Distress, 
Execution.) ® 

BRIAR ROOT. —The roots of the Erica arborea, 
or white heath, which grows in France, Corsica’ 
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Algeria, and the Pyrenees. The wood is fine and 
hard, and is extensively used for bowls of tobacco 
pipes, of which several millions are turned out 
annually. The French word bruyire (heath) is said 
to be the origin of the name. e 

BRIBERY. —At common law it has always been 
held to be a misdemeanour (q.v.) in Great Britain 
for any public official to offer or to accept a bribe, 
and the common law rule has been supplemented 
by various statutes, imposing heavy penalties upon 
those who are guilty in this respect. The two 
latest statutes are the Public Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1889, and the Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act, 1906. The former is connected with the 
corruption of the officials of public bodies in various 
ways, and covers all cases of giving, offering, 
soliciting, or receiving a bribe, reward, or any 
advantage whatsoever, "as an inducement to, or 
reward for, or otherwise on account of ” any 
member, officer, or servant of a public body. No 
prosecution can be instituted except by or with 
the consent of the Attorney-General. The latter 
Act is more far-reaching, and is directed against 
corrupt transactions with agents, who are defined 
as meaning any persons “ employed by or acting 
for another." Proceedings are taken by information, 
which must be on oath; but no prosecution can 
be instituted without the consent of the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General. Section 1 of the 
Act is as follows— 

“ If any agent corruptly accepts or obtains, 
or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain, from 
any person, for himself or for any other poison, 
any gift or co deration as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for 
having, after the passing of this Act, done or 
forboine to do, any act in relation to his 
principal’s affairs or business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any 
person in relation to his principal's affairs or 
business ; or 

" If any person corruptly gives or agrees to 
give or offers any gift or consideration to any 
agent as an inducement or reward for doing or 
forbearing to do. or for having alter the passing 
of this Act done or forborne to do, any a< t in 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business, or 
for shoeing or forbearing to show favour or dis¬ 
favour to any person in relation to his principal’s 
affairs or business , or 

** If any person knowingly gives to any agent, 
or if any agent knowingly uses, with intent to 
deceive his principal, any receipt, account, or 
other document in respect of which the principal 
is interested, and which contains any statement 
which is false or eironeous or defective in any 
material particular, and which to his knowledge 
is intended to mislead the principal ; he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall 
be liable on conviction or indictment to imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
not exceeding two years, or to a fine not exceed¬ 
ing ,£500, or to both such imprisonment and such 
fine, or, on summary c onviction, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 
50, oi to both such imprisonment and such 
ne." , 

It will be seen that the words of the Act are very 
'far-reaching, and it is quite possible to turn many 


apparently innocent gifts into bribes, but the safe¬ 
guard lies in the fact, already noted, that no pro¬ 
ceedings may be taken unless the fiat of the Attorney- 
General or of the Solicitor-General has first been 
obtained, and it is certain that this would never be 
granted unless it was manifest that the case was 
one of gross corruption—the evil at which the Act 
specially aims 

BRICKS. —Baked earth or clay moulded into 
square shapes and used for building purposes. The 
best clay consists of sixty parts of silica, twenty of 
alumina, and twenty of lime iron, manganese, or 
some similar substance. Bricks are now mostly 
made by machinery. They are generally 9 in. long, 
in. broad, and 3 in. thick. There are numerous 
varieties. The product of the Stafford brick-fields 
is blue in colour, while Suffolk produces the 
" Suffolk whites " Good red stocks are obtained 
from Scotland. Fire bricks are especially made to 
withstand high temperatures. The best come from 
Wales and Stourbridge. Dutch bricks are hard 
burnt bricks used for paving stables, etc. 

BRICK TE* 4 . —Tea sold in blocks or slabs. The 
trade in this article is confined to China and Russia. 

BRIE. —A species of flat French cheese, with ^ 
rough surface. It is largely consumed on the Con¬ 
tinent, and England also imports a considerable 
quantity. 

BRIEF. —This term is derived from the Latin 
wold brevis, which means slioit, and signifies the 
document which contains a shoi t account of a client’s 
case, as diawn up by a solicitor for the use of 
counsel in the conduct of an action. 

BRILL.— A fish found abundantly in the seas of 
Northern Europe. It is of the same species as the 
turbot, and is often substituted for it, though lack¬ 
ing the delicacy and firmness of the latter fish. It 
is also smaller in size and has white spots. 

BRIMSTONE.— The commeicial name of sulphur 
when made into sticks or rolls. 

BRIQUETTES.— Brick-shaped masses of artificial 
fuel, usually made of small coal combined with a 
certain proportion of pitch, tar, or asphalt, but 
occasionally manufactured from charcodl, peat, or 
coke. They are usually either 5 lbs. or 10 lbs in 
weight, and are used for heating the boilers of 
locomotives, for puddling furnaces, and also as an 
economical fuel for household purposes ; but they 
leave large quantities of white ash and do not give 
out as much heat as good coal. Their French name 
indicates their otigm, and bianco is still the chief 
centre of the manufacture 

BRISTLES. —The word is mainly used of the 
stiff hairs of the hog and 1 wild boar. The best 
bristles come from Russia and Poland, and a large 
trade is clone by France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, China, and, more recently, by the United 
States, whose exports of bristles are constantly 
increasing. England imports tremendous quanti-, 
ties for the manufacture of brushes, and for use in 
shoe-making and saddlery. The value of bristles 
varies grez.tly, the inferior sorts bringing £8 per 
cwt., while the best qualities are worth nearly 
eight times that sum. 

BRITANNIA METAL.— A silver-white alloy, of 
which tin is the principal constituent, the other 
metals being antimony, copper, zinc, lead, or 
bismuth. It forms a good ground for electro¬ 
plating with silver, and is, therefore, in great 
demand in Sheffield and Birmingham, where it is 
used for making tea-pots, covers, dishes, spoons, 
etc. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. —(See Canada.) 

BRITISH NATIONALITY.—(See Nationality. 
British.) 

BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA. —This is the name 
given to the book which contains a list of drugs, 
medicines, and various compounds, the manner of 
preparing them, and the weights and measures by 
which they are prepared and mixed. It is published 
under statutory authority by the General Medical 
Council. It is essential that all medicines and com¬ 
pounds should be mixed and prepared in accord¬ 
ance with the formularies authorised. Any pre¬ 
paration made up otherwise, unless it is a patent 
medicine, renders the maker liable to severe penal¬ 
ties. The standard prescribed by the British 
Pharmacopoeia, generally spoken of as the " 13. P. 
standard, is that which is demanded, unless other¬ 
wise stipulated by the parties, in the case of the 
purchase of any article contained in its list, and 
this is prescribed by the provisions of the Food 
and Drugs Act (< 7 v.). 

BRITISH SHIP.—The Merthant Shipping Act, 
1894, enacts that a ship shall not be deemed to be 
a British ship unless owned wholly by pci sons of 
the following description : (a) Natural born ; (6) 
persons naturalised , (c) persons made denizens by 
letters of denization ; and (d) bodies corporate 
established under and subjei t to the laws of some 
part of His Majesty's Dominions, and having then 
prim ipal place ot business in those Dominions. 
Provided tnat any person who—(1) Being a natuial- 
born British subject, has taken the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to loreign soveteign or State', or has othei wise' 
become a citizen or subject ol a loreign State', or 
(2) has been naturalised oi made a denizen shall 
not be qualified to be ownei of a Butisli ship unless, 
after taking the oath, oi becoming a citizen or 
subject of a foieign State, he has taken the 4 oath of 
allegiance to the King of England, and is during 
the time he is owner of the ship resident in tin* 
King’s Dominions, m paitiler m a firm actually 
< allying on business there F.veiy Butisli ship 
must, unless exempted, be registered, othei wise it is 
not to be lecogmsed as a Bntish ship J he following 
ships arc- exempted from legist tat ion (1) Ships 
not exceeding 15 tons burden employed solely in 
navigation on nveis and coasts oi the Tinted 
Kingdom, or on the 4 livers and c oasis of some 
British possession wilhm which the managing 
owners ot the ships are lesulent, (2) ships not 
exceeding 30 tons burden, and not having a whole* 
pr fixed deck, and employed solely in fishing or 
trading coastwise oti the shores of Newfoundland 
oi in the Gulf of St Lawieme, oi on such poitions 
of the toasts ot Canada as lie back in that gulf 
Befoie registration, the ship must be suiveyed, 
measured, and maiked with her name and diaught 
of water, and a declaration of ownei ship must 
be made. Upon registration, a certificate- of regis- 
tiy is given to her owner, containing the partic¬ 
ulars entered concerning her in the r< gistry book 
and the name of her mastei Any change of hei 
master or owner must be indorsed upon it, and it 
must be surrendered in the event of her being lost 
or ceasing to be a British ship For registration 
purposes the piopeity m a shi}) is divided into 
sixty-four shares, and not more than sixty-four 
individuals are entitled to be registered at the same 
time as owners of any one ship; but this rule does 
not affect the beneficial title of any 'number of 
persons or of any company represented by or 
claiming unefer or through any registered ownei. 
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A person is not to be entitled to be registered 
as owner of a fractional part of a share in a ship ; 
but any number of persons not exceeding five may 
be registered as joint owners of a ship or of any 
share or shares therein. Joint owners are con¬ 
sidered as constituting one person only as regards 
the persons entitled to be registered, and are not 
entitled to dispose in severalty of any interest in a 
ship, of in any share therein in respect of which 
they are registered. A coiporation may be registered 
as owner by its corporate name. The right to direct 
the movements of the ship belongs to the majority 
of owners, but the minority can obtain bail for the 
value of their shares if she is sent on a voyage to 
which they object. The transfer of a registered ship 
must be- made' by an instrument which is described 
as a bill of sale If the property in a registered ship 
or a share in her is transmitted by death, bank¬ 
ruptcy, or inatnage to an unqualified person, an 
ordei for sale or tiansfer must be applied for from 
the competent Court, or the ship or shares are liable 
to forfeiture A iegistered ship or a share in her 
can be mortgaged in the form prescribed by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and the mortgage 
must be registered ; the priority of such mortgages 
depends on the date of their registration; the 
mortgagee is not treated as owner except so far as 
is necessary for making available the security for 
the debt, but he has an absolute power of sale over 
the ship or share subject to the rights of prior 
mortgagees. If the mortgagor becomes bankrupt 
after the registration of the mortgage, the mortgage 
is not affected. Where a registered owner desires 
to dispose by way of mortgage or sale of the ship 
or share, at any place out of the country in which 
the port of registry of the ship is situate, the 
registrar may giant him a certificate of mortgage 
or sale. The reel ensign is declared by the Merchant 
Shipping Act to be the proper national colours for 
all ships and boats belonging to a British subject. 

J he use of the led ensign is confined to merchant 
ships, the white and blue*ensign being the distinc¬ 
tly- Hag used by the Royal Navy. The blue ensign, 
however, may be used by a merchant ship which 
is commanded by a naval reserve officer provided 
then* arc also ten i(-serve men at least engaged 
as members of the* c lew Pel mission to use the blue 
ensign must be obtained fiom the Ad mil alt y. 

Every registrar of shipping must transmit every 
month to the Registrar-General of Shipping a full, 
return of all registries, tiansfers, transmissions, 
mortgages, and other dealings with ships which 
have been registered by or communicated to him, 
and of the names of the persons concerned in the 
same A person on payment of a fee of Is. may, 
on application to the registrar at a reasonable time, 
inspect any register book When a registered ship 
is so altered as not to correspond with the par¬ 
ticulars relating to her tonnage or description con¬ 
tained in the register book, the registrar of the first 
poit at which the ship arrives, after the alteration 
shall, on application being made to him, cause the 
alteration to be registered, or direct that the ship 
be registered anew, otherwise the ship is not to be 
recognised as a British ship. 

Every foreign-going ship having 100 persons or 
upwards on board must carry a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. 

“ Foreign-going Ship ” includes every ship 
employed in trading or going between some place 
or places in the United Kingdom, and some place 
or places situate beyond the following limits: Tfio 
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coasts of the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, and the continent of Europe 
between the river Elbe and Brest inclusive. 

4t Home-trade Ship 99 includes every ship employed 
in trading or going within the following limits * The 
United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man, and the continent of Europe between the 
river Elbe and Brest inclusive. “ Home-trade 
passenger ship " means every home trade ship 
employed in carrying passengers. 

All births, deaths, and marriages occurring on 
board ship must be recorded in the official logs. 

Every British ship (except ships under 80 tons 
register, employed solely m the coasting trade) 
must be permanently and conspicuously marked 
with lines, called deck-lines, of not less than 12 in. 
in length and 1 in. in breadth, painted longitudinally 
on each side amidships, and indicating the position 
of each deck which is above water, and there must 
be marked a circular disc 12 in. in diameter, with 
a horizontal line 18 in. in length drawn thiough 
its centre. The centre of this disc must be placed 
at the level approved by the Board of Trade to 
indicate the maximum load-line in salt water to 
which the ship may be loaded. 

For particulars as to the name of a ship, its 
distinctive marks, etc , the Act of 1894 must be 
consulted. 

All persons on board a ship may be considered as 
within the jurisdiction of that nation whose flag is 
flying on the ship, in the same manner as if they 
were within the territory of that nation. The 
Admiralty jurisdiction of England extends over 
British snips in foreign rivers below the bridges, 
where the tide ebbs and flows, and where great 
ships go, although the municipal authorities of the 
foreign country may have concurrent jurisdiction. 

BRITISH TRADE CORPORATION —This is an 
outcome of the Great War, the association being 
incorporated in 1917 as a result of the report of 
the Committee appointed by the Government to 
report upon the best means of assisting British 
trade both during and after .the war Its object 
is not to set up new undertakings on ltstiwn account, 
but to assist finamially those who arc launching 
out in various directions, where it can be shown, 
that guch undertakings arc for the benefit of the 
trade of th^s country. It is really a means of credit 
assistance which has been practised in Scotland, 
France, and Germany. The British Trade Coipor- 
ation has been started under good auguries, and, 
in the particular sphere it has carved out for itself, 
it should prove a very useful complement to the 
ordinary banking machinery of the country 

BROAD ARROW. —This is the Government 
mark, thus f , stamped upon or cut in all solid 
materials used in Government ships and dock¬ 
yards, in order to prevent misappropriation of 
stores. It is also marked upon the clothing of 
criminals. To obliterate the mark renders an 
offender liable to prosecution for felony. The 
broad arrow was the badge of Viscount Sydney, of 
Penshurst, Earl of Romney, who was Master- 
General of the Ordnance during the refgn of 
William III, but it is uncertain how it came to be 
used as a Government mark. 

BROAD CLOTHS.— A fine kind of woollen, 
fulled cloth used for men’s garments. 

BROCADE. —An embroidered silk fabric, with a 
raised pattern into which gold or silver thread 
^was often woven, though modern brocades are 
generally made of silk alone. Though originally 


manufactured in China, brocades now come chiefly 
from France. They are mainly used in upholstery. 

BROCCOLI. —A variety of cabbage resembpng 
the cauliflower, but it is hardier in its constitution, 
and has a coloured instead of a white head. The 
greatest trade is done in the spring, when plentiful 
supplies of excellent quality are sent from 
Penzance. 

BROKEN ACCOUNT.— In banking transactions, 
when operations are stopped as to a particular 
a( count and all subsequent operations are carried 
through on a new account—still referring, m part, 
to the same matter—the account is said to 
be “ broken." An illustration may serve to make 
this matter quite clear Suppose the account of a 
customer is guaranteed by a surety. The surety 
dies, and the banker desires to preserve his right 
of recourse against the estate of the deceased. 
Unless the customer's account is broken, all pay¬ 
ments to the credit of the same go to release the 
surety, and all debits for a fresh unsec ured advance. 
Hence the necessity for opening a new account, 
and the banker is entitled to do so if oinum- 
stanecs arise which make the necessity clear 

BROKER. —Members of the Stock Exchange are 8 
officially divided into two classes, brokers and 
jobbers. The jobber is a dealer—a middleman or 
merchant—in stocks or shares, and the broker is 
the^agent in direct touch with the public, on whose 
behalf he carries out the various operations con¬ 
nected with Stock Exchange transactions The 
regulations of the Stock Exchange do not peimit 
the public to trade direct with the dealers in sto< ks 
and shares, consequently the individual desiring to 
do business on the Stock Exchange must make use 
of the intermediary of a broker, who acts as his 
agent, and is supposed to look solely after his 
interests. For an ordinary purchase or sale, the 
broker goes into the Stock Exchange, finds out one 
of the dealers or jobbers (the terms are synonymous) 
who]makcs‘a speciality of the particular security 
he is desirous of trading in, and endeavours to 
carry out the burgain in the best interests of his 
client. In such a case he enqunes of the jobber the 
price at which he is prepared to deal, and in asking 
this he does not usually disclose whether 1ms enquiry 
is made as a possible buyer or seller. The jobber, 
in reply, states a doubfe price, 99^-100$, which 
means that he is prepared to purchase a certain 
amount of stock at the lower price or to sell at the 
higher price. Hereupon the broker, unless satisfied 
that the price named is the best possible under the 
circumstances, endeavours to bargain, and if not 
satisfied, may approach another jobber to see if he 
can get a better price, finally concluding the busi¬ 
ness. As the broker is all the time acting in the 
interests of his client, brokers and jobbers may. in 
a professional way, be regarded as representing 
conflicting interests, and this is recognised by the* 
Stock Exchange rule which prohibits partnerships 
between brokers and jobbers. 

Although the principal work of a broker on 
behalf of his client is the purchase or sale of stocks 
and shares, his functions cover a good deal more 
than this. A client looks to his broker to advise 
him as to investments and to obtain information 
regarding any particular security ; and although 
this is often done in a more or less perfunctory 
manner, it is recognised that it is one of the stock¬ 
broker’s duties. Then he is supposed to carry 
through all the clerical work and to see to every¬ 
thing in connection with a transaction, from the 
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time of receipt of the client’s order until such time 
as the certificate or bond is placed in the hands 
of^his client or his client’s bankers. It is his duty 
to prepare transfers, to have them registered, to 
collect the certificates, to see that any dividends 
or rights due to his client in connection with a 
transaction are paid over, and, in the case of 
speculative transactions, to "carry over" or continue 
bargains. 

As remuneration for his services, the broker 
charges a commission upon all purchases or sales, 
and upon any carrying over which he does for chents 
It is customary also for issuing houses and com¬ 
panies to pay brokers a commission, usually of 
J per cent., but sometimes more in respect of allot¬ 
ments of new shares or stock made by them In 
respect of applications which bear the broker's stamp. 

Members of the Stock Exchange are not per¬ 
mitted to advertise, and may, therefore, only 
approach actual clients and persons known to them, 
and, beyond an occasional circular letter covering 
a prospectus, with a recommendation to apply, the 
average broker docs not approach his clients except 
in reply to their enquiries, beyond sending them a 
• periodical list of prices supplied by one or other of 
a small number of printing firms, who furnish the 
various brokers with copies with the latter's name 
imprinted thereon A few moic enterprising biokers 
furnish their clients with special lists of i ('commenda¬ 
tions, and a few watch over their client’s securities 
and send them advice from tunc to time as to 
profitable exchanges 

The amount of clerical work that has to be carried 
on in a broker’s office is much greatci and more 
involved than at fust sight appears from this bnef 
description, for every Stock Exchange transaction 
is not perfectly straightforward and easy of accom¬ 
plishment. Clients do not usually give carte blanche 
to their brokers in the matter of prices, but give 
instructions to buy or sell at a certain price , and 
as, in active securities, prices aie habie to change 
from hour to hour, the instructions have olten to 
be kept in mind for a considerable time. A client 
may give a limit: he may, for example, say that 
he is willing to sell his Union Pacifies if 190 is 
obtainable for them. On the receipt of this instruc¬ 
tion, the best price at which the broker may be able 
to sell is 189, but later on n, the day—or it may be 
weeks later—this limit suddenly becomes pi ac tic- 
able, and he must have some means of not losing 
sight of instructions of this nature, which, more¬ 
over, it must be remembered, are liable to be 
countermanded at a^yy moment by telegram. In 
Stock Exchange tiansactions lapiclity of action is 
probably of greater importance than in any other 
branch of business ; and what with lettei s, tele¬ 
grams, and telephone messages, most of which have 
immediately to be transmitted from the broker’s 
office to him or his representative in the " House " 
—as the Stock Exchange is familiarly termed—the 
life of the broker and his staff in active time is a 
busy one. 

Although officially there is no distinction, the 
nature of the business performed by brokers differs 
somewhat. Some brokers do principally an invest¬ 
ment business, that is to say, they effect purchases 
on a large scale of sound investment stocks on 
behalf of private capitalists, insurance companies, 
and other genuine investors. Other brokers go in 
more for speculative business, buying and selling 
and carrying over more speculative securities, such 
as American rlulroad shares, mining shares, etc., for 


chents who are not purchasing for investment, but 
are buying for a quick rise in price or selling for a 
fall. (See Bulls and Bears ) Then, again, there are 
London stockbrokers whose business lies largely in 
carrying out the orders transmitted to them from 
provincial stockbrokers, with whom they are in 
direct telephone communication. 

Although a broker is generally understood to be 
a person such as is described in the first part of 
this article, i e , a person connected with the Stock 
Exchange, the term is also applied to one who is a 
mercantile agent within the meaning of the Factors 
A«.t, 1889, t e , an agent who is employed to buy or 
to sell goods or merchandise for other people. His 
business is mainly to establish privity ot contract 
between two parties. Unhke a factor, a broker is 
not entiusted with the possession of goods or 
merchandise, and cannot a( t or sue in his own 
name. Without possession thcie can, of course, be 
no lien (^.v.), but there is an exception in the case 
of an insurant e broker, who is entitled to retain the- 
insurance policy for the general balance due to him. 

As a broker is an agent, he must act strictly 
within the scope of his authority, othetwise he loses 
all light to his remuneration or brokerage. He 
must use his skill in doing his work, and he cannot 
delegate Ins authority. 

The usual mode of dealing is for the broker to 
make entries of the cieditors and terms of the 
contiact in his contract book, to sign the same, 
and to send particulars to both patties. (See 
Brokers’ Contract Notes ) From these notes 
the contract is defined Of course, the broker is 
the agent of both patties to sign the contract in 
order to satisfy the statutory requirements of the 
Statute of Frauds (q v ) and the Sale of Goods Act 
<?«) 

UR0KERA0E. —Biokcragc is the commission 
charged by the broker for his services. Although 
for years there has been an agitation to have a 
fixed minimum scale of commissions chargeable by 
members of the London Stock Exchange, there 
appears to be considerable reluctance to carry this 
into eifert. Ihe result is that the brokerage charged 
by different firms of btokeis vanes. The following 
is a list of the typical commissions charged by a 
firm of stockbrokers— 

SCALE OF COMMISSION.* 

SHARES. 

Under I Os. .. .. .. 1 Jd. 


„ l‘t . 

» 

3d. 

.. i* . 

6d. 

.. o . 

9d. 

in . 

Is. Od. 

.. £«> . 

Is. 6d. 

Over ^30.. 

i%. 

Rio Tintos under ^100 

2s. Od. 

„ . o’ cr ,, .. 

2s. 6d. 

British and Foreign Funds 

*%• 

Foreign and English Rails registered 


and Colonial Rails .. 

i%- 

Colonial Bonds and Inscribed Stocks 

i%. 

British Corporation Stocks other^than 


registered 

*%• 

British Corporation Stocks Registered 

i%. 

Bearer and Registered Debentures .. 

i%. 

American Shares under $75 .. 

6d. 

$100.. 

. 9d. 

„ „ $150.. 

Is. Od. 

,, ,, over ,, . . 

Is. 6d, 

Amencan Bonds 

i% 
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The commissions charged on some of the country 
Stock Exchanges vary considerably from those in 
vogue in London. 

It is customary for brokers to charge half com* 
mission only on orders which reach them through 
the intermediary of other brokers, bankers, solicitors, 
etc., or to charge the full commission and to allow 
half to such intermediary. 

By the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 
89), a company may apply its shares or capital 
in payment of brokerage or underwriting commission 
if the following conditions are complied with— 

(1) The payment of the commission must be 
authorised by the articles. 

(2) The commission paid or authorised to be 
paid must not exceed the rate spec ified in the articles. 

(3) If the company is a public one (t.e., one 
which offers shares to the public for subscription), 
the commission must be disclosed in the prospectus. 

(4) If the company docs not offer shares to the 
public for subscription, the commission must be 
disclosed in the statement m lieu of prospectus, or 
in a statement in the prcsiribed form signed m like 
manner as a statement m lieu of prospectus, and 
filed with the registrar of companies ; and where 
a circular or notice not being a prospectus, inviting 
subscription for shares is issued, the commission 
must be disclosed in that circular or notice By 
such circular or notice is meant one issued to 
existing shareholders or debenture holders (Sec 81, 
Sub-sec. 7, ol the Act of 1908) (See also UNDER¬ 
WRITING ) 

BROKERS’ CONTRACT NOTES.— These are the 
documents signed by brokers and sent to then- 
principals as soon as the contract is made In the 
case of the sale of goods, the note sent to the buyer 
is called the “ bought note,” and that to the seller 
is the “ sold note.” These notes should, in all cases, 
be precisely the same, except that the word 
“ bought ” is used in one case and “ sold ” in the 
other. 

BROKERS’ ORDERS. —'I he indorsements of 
shipbrokers on receiving notes authorising certain 
goods to be brought alongside a ship in barges, 
and requesting the olficer in charge of the vessel 
to take them on board. 

BROKERS’ RETURNS. —These arc lists sent to 
shipbrokers, showing what are the goods which 
have been placed on board ship. 

BROMINE. —The only liquid non-metallic ele¬ 
ment. It is closely allied to chlorine, and has an 
equally objectionable odour. It is red in colour and 
is very poisonous. Bromine is prepared from sea 
water, and is also found in certain springs, especi¬ 
ally at Kreuznach and Kissingcn, in Germany. It 
combines readily with all the elements, and has a 
special affinity for hydrogen. It is mainly used in 
the preparation of compounds which are valuable 
in photography, such as the bromide of silver, and 
in medicine, such as the bromide of potassium, 
which acts as a sedative. Bromine is also employed 
in the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. 

BRONZE. —A general name for all alloys of 
copper and tin, including gun metal, bell ^netal, 
and speculum metal, as well as the bronze used for 
ornaments. The colour and properties vary accord¬ 
ing to the proportions of copper and tin. Bronze 
is much used in the arts and manufactures, and is 
particularly valuable for castings on account of its 
fine colour. Phosphor bronze contains about one- 
.fifth per cent, of phosphorus, and is much harder 
and of greater tenacity than common bronze. It 


is used for engineering works, telephone wires, 

BRONZE COINS.— These coins are issued by the 
Mint in three series: pennies, half-pennies, &nd 
farthings. The composition of bronze is 95 parts 
of copper, four parts of tin, and one part of zinc. 
Bronze coins were first issued in 1860, taking the 
place of the old copper coins, which had been 
circulated since 1672. Bronze coins are legal tender 
up to the amount of one shilling. 

BROOM CORN. —A species of grass, resembling 
maize, cultivated principally in the United States 
for the sake of the tops of its stems and branches, 
which are made into brooms and whisks. The seeds 
supply a food for cattle. 

BRUSHES. —The materials used in this wide¬ 
spread manufacture are very varied. Some are of 
animal origin. These include hogs’ bristles (ob¬ 
tained from Russia and Poland) ; the hair of 
numerous animals, such as badgers' hair, which is 
used for graining and gilding ; bears' fur, from 
which varnishing brushes are made ; and camels’ 
hair for artists'pencils, etc. Others are of vegetable 
origin, such as the fibre of the cane, the cocoanut, 
esparto grass, birch, heather, and rushes generally* 
from which the coarser sorts of brushes are manu¬ 
factured. There are also brushes of steel and brass 
wire and even of spun glass for particular purposes. 
Brushes of all sorts are now generally produced by 
machinery. The backs and handles are made of all 
kinds of wood, ivory, tottoiseshell, and metals. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. — Miniature cabbages, 
forming a hardy winter vegetable, mainly culti¬ 
vated near Brussels. The United Kingdom imports 
large quantities. 

BUCKET SHOP. —'Hus is a slang term applied to 
ceitain firms and institutions whuh masquerade as 
stockbrokers, but arc in reality nothing but gambling 
concerns. The term ” bucket shop ” should not be 
confounded with “ outside broker,” for, although the 
individuals 1 running a bucket shop are outside 
brokers in the sense that they arc not members of 
the Stock Exchange, there arc numerou| firms and 
companies carrying on the business of outside 
brokers, the bona fales of which cannot be doubted. 
The ch.irat tenstic ot the bucket shop is that its 
transactions are not genuine, that it recommends 
speculative pun. liases «of certain securities—gener¬ 
ally on margin, t e , the purchaser deposits a certain 
sum to be held as cover, on the strength of which 
the bucket shop is supposed to buy a certain amount 
of stock or shares on behalf of its client—or c it 
endeavours to sell people options, t e , the right, on 
payment of so much per share, to buy or sell at a 
given date a number of shares at a fixed price. 
Instead of actually carrying out these transactions, 
the bucket shop plays against its clients, i.e., it 
keeps the cover and itself sells the options in the 
expectation—generally justified—that the course,, 
of prices will be such as to exhaust the cover or 
render the option of no value All the circum¬ 
stances,---prominent among which is the fact that 
they generally sell at the top puce, so that from 
the moment the transaction is opened, the opera¬ 
tion shows a loss to the client, as he can only sell 
at the bottom price (see Double Prices), —are in 
their favour. In other words, the individual who 
indulges in these speculations on cover or margin, 
and option transactions with bucket shops, is 
entering into a bet with them that the security he 
has chosen will rise (or fall, as the case may be), 
whilst they c are betting him that it will not, although 
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ostensibly they are advising him to carry out the 
transactions in the belief that they will result in a 
profit to him. If, in spite of all the circumstances 
wtiich are in their favour, the market goes against 
them, and an unexpected advance or fall occurs of 
so pronounced a nature that it more than makes up 
for the difference in price, etc., the bucket shop 
can always refuse to settle up, and, if threatened 
with legal proceedings, can usually escape by 
pleading the Gaming Act. 

BUCKSKIN. —This name is given to a soft 
leather made of deerskin or sheepskin, and used for 
gloves ; and also to a species of strong, twilled, 
woollen cloth with shorn pile used for trouserings. 

BUCKWHEAT. —A species of Polygonum, largely 
grown on the Continent and in the United States, 
but only to a slight extent m England. It is mainly 
used as a food for cattle, horses, and poultry, but 
forms a food stuff in America. Beer is sometimes 
made from it, and the husks are useful as a packing 
material. 

BUFFALO HORNS. —The black, heavy horns of 
the Indian buffalo, largely lmpoi „ed foi making 
combs 

BUFF LEATHER. — Strong, durable, pliant 
leather made from the salted and dried hides of 
South American oxen. It is prepaicd by a process 
of oiling, without the use of any tanning material, 
and owes its colour to being dipped in an infusion 
of oak bark It is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of Army belts. 

BUILDING CONTRYCTS. —The subject of build¬ 
ing contracts is of gnat unpoitance, and, though 
it is extremely intricate, may be briefly summarised 
under the following heads— 

[a) Officials connected with the Contract. The 
most important of these aie aulntects, engineers, 
and quantity surveyors and clciks of works it is 
the function of an art Intec t or an engineer to advise 
the building ownei as to the piojcctcd woiks, to 
prepate the necessary plans and conditions, and to 
supervise the execution of the woiks It is difficult 
to distinguish exatt.lv a civil engineer fiom an 
arc hi ter t, but an architect is generally concerned 
with the election of dwelling-houses, shops, olliccs, 
churches and similar structures, a civil engineer, 
with sucti works as budges, docks, and embank¬ 
ments. Aiihilects and eng-ncers aie general agents 
of the building owner to obtain tenders for and 
supeiintend the election of the buildings or works 
on which they aie employed (See Agency ) 

They have, howevci, no implied powei to enter 
into or vary a written contract They often have, 
in addition to their duties of advice and super¬ 
vision, a quasi-judinal position, on account of a 
rovision in the contract lendenng them aibitrators 
etween the patties. 

Architects and engineers must exerc ise leasoiuiblo 
skill, and are responsible for negligence Iheir con¬ 
tracts, however, are peisonal, that is, they arc 
excused if severe; illness 01 death prevents perform¬ 
ance. lhcy arc personally liable for an/ torts {eg , 
fraud or trespass) committed by them in the course 
of then employment. They are entitled (if their 
work is properly performed) to their agreed 
remuneration, or, m the absence of agreement, to 
fair and reasonable remuneration ; and for this the 
architect or engineer must look to lus employer, 
unless someone else has agreed to be icsponsible. 
The scale of the Institute of Architects i5 not bind¬ 
ing on the building owner, unless he has expressly 
or tacitly agfecd to it. Plans and specifications 


belong to the building owner, and an 
custom that the architect may retain them is of no 
validity. 

The quantity surveyor takes out in detail the 
measurements and quantities for the purpose of 
enabling builders to calculate the amount for 
which they would execute the plans. This is a 
special branch of work, and is frequently under¬ 
taken by a pei son who does nothing else, and who 
is engaged by the architect. It appears probable 
that an aulutect has an implied authority to engage 
a quantity surveyor , at any rate, a ratification by 
the employer would be icadily piesumed, if ho knew 
of the agreement and did not dissent from it. The 
building owner must then pay the reasonable 
charges of the quantity sui veyor, unless the builder 
expressly contracts to pay them. The quantity 
surveyor must use due care, and is responsible to his 
employer for negligence. 

The clerk of the woiks is (hosen by the architect 
to superintend the woik and see that the builder 
carries it out in accordance with the contract. He 
cannot authousc alterations in the works unless 
empowered by the an hitect or employer. 

(6) Tenders and Contracts. When the plans are 
prepared, it is usual to invite tenders foi the work. 
Such an invitation is a mere indication of a desire 
to bargain , so the sending in of a tender is not an 
acceptance, but an olfer, which must be accepted 
by the building ownei betore a contract is formed. 
An acceptance of the tender binds both parties, 
even though it is intended to enter into some more 
formal contract, and for the purpose of gathering 
the ti ue purpott ot the contract so foimed, the 
tender and the invitation to tendei must be read 
together, as being sevcial documents relating and 
reieinng to one anothei A building contract must 
be in wilting m four cases— 

(1) If it is for the sale of goods of the value of ^10 
or upwards (bale ol Goods Act, 1893). 

(2) If it is lor an interest in land (Statute of 
Frauds). This may be the case when it is comprised 
in a lease or agreement lor a lease. 

(3) If it embodies a suietyship clause (Statute of 
Frauds) 

(4) II it is not to be pei formed within a year from 
the making thereof (Statute' of Frauds). These last 
two cases are of frequent occurrence. 

The contract must be under seal if tt is with a 
eoiporalion, whether public, as a town council, or 
prjvate, as a limited company 1 here are exceptions 
to this rule if the contract is small and necessary 
and the corporation have taken the benefit of it, 
but it is unwise to rely on these exceptions. If the 
contract is with a limited company, it must be one 
within the scope of the memorandum of association. 
The builder's contract may sometimes be a per¬ 
sonal one, eg.il there is an cxpiess provision to 
that effect, oi if the work is of a vei y special nature . 
but the builder may generally employ a sub-con¬ 
tractor to do the work. If the sub-contractor fails 
to perfoim it, the original contractor will, of course, 
be liable unless the building owner has assented to 
the ^ibstitution of the sub-contractor. 

Unless the; building contract contains an express 
provision to the contrary, the moneys payable 
under it may be assigned by the builder, either 
absolutely or by way of mortgage. Such assignment, 
however, is subject to all equities, thjt is, the 
building owner may avail himself against the 
assignee of all defences and sets-off which at th£ 
time of the assignment he had against the builder. 
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Unless the contract is a personal one, it is not 
terminated by the death of either party, and on 
the bankruptcy of either party it vests with all its 
rights and liabilities in his trustee in bankruptcy, 
who may, however, disclaim it if unprofitable, as 
provided by the Bankruptcy Acts. Due performance 
of the contract is often secured by a surety, and the 
contract must then, as above mentioned, be in 
writing. If the contract is so secured, the general 
law of suretyship must be observed, e.g., the con¬ 
tract must not be varied in any material particular 
without the surety’s consent, or the surety will be 
discharged. Finally, the contract must be carried 
out in such a way as not to cause any general or 
private nuisance ; for the contractor will be held 
liable for any such ; and so will the employer if 
the work is of such a character that a nuisance is 
likely to arise unless precautions are taken. But 
if it is of such a character that it can be lawfully 
done without risk of injury to others, and the 
employer parts with all control, he is not 
responsible. 

(c) Fulfilment of the Contract. The contract must 
be completely fulfilled before the builder can 
recover anything, unless the incompleteness is due 
to the fault of the building owner or there is evidence 
of a substituted contract. Performance will be 
excused on the ground of illegality or destruction 
of something, the existence of which was the basis 
of the contract. Strict performance may also be 
held to have been waived by the employer allowing 
the work to proceed after breach of contract by the 
builder. Acceptance of the work is no bar to a 
subsequent claim by the employer for defects in it. 
The subject of defects is often dealt with by a 
special clause to the effect that the builder shall 
keep the building in repair a specified time after 
completion and also make good all defects dis¬ 
covered within a ceitain time. Payment is gener¬ 
ally subject to approval of the work. If the approval 
is that of the employer, it must not be unreason¬ 
ably withheld ; but more frequently it is that of 
the architect, as expressed by his certificate. The 
architect often gives certificates from time to time 
as the work progresses (each certificate creating a 
debt from the employer to the builder), to conclude 
with a final certificate, which, if properly given, is 
conclusive as against the employer that the work 
has been properly performed. The contract also 
often contains a provision that “ extras " (t e., all 
works not expressly or implicitly included in .the 
original contract price) shall be paid for at the 
architect’s valuation ; ascertainment by the archi¬ 
tect is a condition precedent to recovery of extras, 
and if there is no such provision, nothing can be 
recovered for extras, unless some express or implied 
contract can be proved in respect of them. The 
architect has no implied power to order extras 

(<2) Price and Damages. If the contract is prop¬ 
erly performed, the agreed price must be paid, 
and if no price has been agreed on, then a reason¬ 
able price. If the contract is not completed, 
damages must be paid by the party in default. 
The measure of them is, on the builder's default, 
the difference between the contract price of the 
work and the cost of making it conform to the 
contract, plus the loss of earning power of user 
during the period of delay in rebuilding or altera¬ 
tion ; aqd on the employer’s default, the builder’s 
los3 of profits. The contract must be completed 
t within the time specified, or, if none, within a 
reasonable time. The time for completion will only 


be deemed of the essence of the contract if it is so 
stated, so that non-completion by the specified day 
will not, in general, entitle the employer to repudi¬ 
ate. Damages are often fixed by agreement of the 
parties, and it then becomes a question for the 
court whether the sum agreed is to be construed as 
a penalty or as liquidated damages. Each case 
depends on the intention of the parties, and it can 
only be stated here as the general rule of construc¬ 
tion that if the parties intend to secure performance 
by the imposition of a fine or penalty, then the sum 
is a penalty ; but if their intention was to assess 
the damages for the breach of contract, then the 
sum is liquidated damages. 

(«) Vesting of Materials, Lien, and Forfeiture* 
The property in materials passes by their being 
affixed to the employer's land, or it may pass by 
express agreement. The intention to vest the prop¬ 
erty in the employer must, however, be clear. 
Since the property in materials affixed to the land 
passes to the employer, the builder clearly cannot 
have a lien on any such, but he may have a hen 
on unfixed materials after the property in them has 
passed to the employer, and it seems that if such 
materials are on the employer’s land he may have 
a lien on them for advances. The contract often 
contains a forfeiture clause to the effect that the 
builder shall forfeit certain rights and property in 
the events therein provided. Such a clause will be 
construed strictly, and the power must be exer¬ 
cised in an unqualified manner without undue delay. 
The forfeiture may, of course, be held to have been 
waived by the employer’s conduct, eg., if lie treats 
the contract as subsisting after the elate when the 
right to seize occurs. 

Arbitration and Award. The conti act often con¬ 
tains a clause foi the settlement of disputes by a 
third party , it is sometimes not easy to decide 
whether such party, e.g , the architect, is to act as 
an arbitrator or a valuer. The difference is of 
practical importance, for, although a valuei occupies- 
a quasi-judiual position and must act impaitially, 
he is not bound t/> take evidence or hear the parties ; 
and in the case of his death, valuation cannot take 
place and the contract cannot be enforced ; while 
the court can appoint a fresh arbitrator to take the 
place of one who has died. It is the rule that an 
agreement to refer cannot oust the jurisdiction of 
the courts , but it may provide that no acfion shall 
be brought until a specified event, which may be 
the award of an arbitrator. Further, under Section 4 
of the Arbitration Act, 1889, if any party to a sub¬ 
mission commences legal proceedings, the court has 
a discretionary power to stay them. A submission 
to arbitration is irrevocable, except by leave of the 
court or a judge ; and is deemed, if no other mode 
of reference is provided, to be to a single arbitrator. 
The award is final and binding on all parties, unless 
the arbitrator has misconducted himself or the 
arbitration or award has been improperly pro¬ 
cured, when the court may set it aside. 

The arbitrator may state an award in whole or 
in part in the form of a special case for the opinion 
of the court; and shall, if so directed by the court 
or a judge, state in the form of a special case for 
the opinion of the court any question of law arising 
in the case of the reference. (See Arbitration.) 

BUILDING SOCIETIES.— A building society is an 
association formed for raising by subscriptions of its 
members a fund out of which advances may be made 
to members on mortgage of freehold, copyhold, or 
leasehold properties, the object being to assist the 
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AN AGREEMENT made the 10th day of December 19.. between Jq 
J ones of 385 Portland Square in the County of London Gentlemaii 
(hereinafter called “the Owner”) of the one part and Samuel 
Smith of 794 Surrey Street Strand in the County of London 
Builder and Contracto'r (hereinafter called “the Contractor”) 
o*f the other part WHEREBY it is agreed as follows : — 

1. The Contractor shall forthwith commence and before ths 
expiration of two Calendar months from this date in all respedt 
complete with the best materials in the best workmanlike mannel 
and to the satisfaction of the Owner all the works and things 

mentioned or referred to in the particulars or specification 

• • 

hereunto annexed in and upon the house and premises therein 
mentioned. 

2. The Contractor shall within one week from the comple<| i 
of‘the said works and things remove all his scaffolding plant 
and materials from the premises. 

• 3. The Owner shall pay to the Conturactor the sum of £500- 1 

for the said works and things upon the completion thereof. 

4. If from any cause whatsoever the said works and things 5 
shall not be completely finished and the said scaffolding plant.: 

( 1435 ) bd. pp. 252 and 253 
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A3ue or payable to the Contractor the sum of £5 per day for. every 

(i V ' ' 

jjijf after the expiration of two calendar months and one week 




this date until such completion and removal shall be 


W" ■' 


[ffffected as and for liquidated damages and not by way of penalty. 


t'li 
IH*-'.**' 


6. In case there shall not be sufficient money due and 


& payable to the Contractor to make such deduction then the excess 




Shall be paid by the Contractor to the Owner. 

0. In the event of such default the Owner may employ and 
other workmen to finish the said works and may use any 


.[Scaffolding plant and materials on the premises belonging to the 

if* '• , 

‘Contractor for such purpose and should the Owner pay or be liable 

. / A * 

to pay a larger sum for finishing such works than the amount he 

ft - • 

would be indebted for to the Contractor then the excess shall be 

i "* 

a?*., 

A paid to him by the Contractor. 

7. The Owner may if he thinks fit require the omission of 

j(tSny of the ftrorks and in that case a proportionate sum shall be 

• ♦ 

dfducted. 

8. All work rendered necessary in consequence of the doing 
the work hereby agreed upon shall be deemed to be included in 

and to form part of this contract although not mentioned in the 

A’V; •. 

ppttcification and no additional payment shall be made to the 


?6ntractor for the same. 




m 


extra■ 




ir3F>$ y*j : 

Cantractor except upon the previous order in writing of the;; 
Owner* agreeing to pay for the same and should the same be don* ' 
without such order the Contractor shall not be entitled to an|| 
additional payment for the same. 

10. The Contractor shall as well after as before he shalJt 
have been paid for the said works and things and without any 
further payment for a period of one year after completion make: 
good any defects whatever in such works and things and 
especially in the roofs or drainage of the premises and the 
Owner may retain a sum not exceeding 15 per cent, of the totai 
contract price hereinbefore agreed upon until the expiration of 
such period as a security for the performance by the Contractor 
of this stipulation. 

11. In case any dispute or difference shall arise between 
the 0wner c , and the Contractor either during the progress or afte 
the determination of the works and things or after breach of 
this contract as to the construction thereof or as to any matte: 
or thing arising thereunder then such dispute or difference shai 
be referred to the arbitration and final decision of two 
impartial persons one chosen b^r each party and the award of sue] 
arbitrators shall be final and binding on both parties. The 
submission shall be deemed to be a sabmission to arbitration 
Within the meaning of the Arbitration Act 1889. 



IN WITNESS wh«*ebf the a&id parties ha*e hSjreuhtf ifE': 

* ■ *■ Sy 

respective bands the day and year first above written- 


JOSEPH JONES 
SAMUEL SMITH 


Signed by the above named 
Joseph Jones and Samuel 
Smith in the presence of me 
THOMAS FIELD, 

185 Essex Street, 

Strand, 

W.C. 

Solicitor. 


(Here set out premises, specification, and plans.) 


(N.B. —The above form is one of the simplest character. In all works ot any magnitude or im¬ 
portance an architect will be appointed, and also, perhaps, a surveyor or foreman of works. The payment 
will generally be made by instalments, dependent upon the granting of a certificate by the architect, aa 
the work progresses. Provision will be made as to the ownership of the materials brought upon the 
property. Insurance will also be arranged for. And, lastly, there will frequently be a strike clause 
inserted, indemnifying the Contractor from loss or damage under certain circumstances. These 
(natters, however, are noticed in the text.) 
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members in obtaining a small landed property. 
Such societies may be either unincorporated or 
incorporated, and either terminating or permanent. 
Urttncorporated societies were all formed before 
1874, and are now so unimportant as to require no 
particular mention. Incorporated societies arc 
those formed under the Building Societies Act, 
1874, and it is to them that this article relates. 
The other division of societies is into terminating 
and permanent, a terminating society being one 
which is to terminate at a fixed date or when a 
result specified in its rules is attained, whereas a 
permanent society is one whose rules do not specify 
any fixed date or given result as the period for its 
termination. This division is mainly a business 
and financial one, the only legal difference between 
the two classes consisting in the limit of bort owing 
powers, the manner of investment of surplus funds, 
and the mode of dissolution All societies must be 
registered with the registrar of friendly societies, 
who is also registrar of building societies. Any 
number of persons not less than three may apply 
for registration, their first task beirjg the prepara¬ 
tion of the rules In this they must have regard to 
the Building Societies Acts, 1879 and 1894, which 
‘provide for vat ions matters to be set forth m the 
rules. When application is made for registration, 
two copies of the proposed rules, signed by three 
members of the intended society and the seuctary, 
must be transmitted to the registrar, who, if they 
conform to the Act, returns one copy to the secre¬ 
tary and registers the other copy. The society is 
to supply to any person a printed copy of the rules 
at a charge not exceeding Is. The certificate of 
incorporation is pnmd facte evidence of registration, 
and the rules become binding on mcoipoiation on 
all members and officers of the society. The registrar 
retains a supervision over the society after legisla¬ 
tion, e g , alterations of rules until registered are of 
no validity. 

Membership of building societies is not restricted 
to adults, for, if the lules permit, even a person 
under twenty-one may be admitted as a member, 
and may give all necessary acquittances, but until 
his majority he cannot vote or hold any office in the 
society Such a person, morcovei, cannot exei ute a 
valid mortgage to secure advances made to him by 
the society, such a mortgage being absolutely void, 
as against the infant under the Infants Relief Act, 
1874. 

Exactly what constitutes a “ member ” is not 
stated in the Acts’; but a mere loan to the society 
does not make the lendei a member, unless there 
is a rule to that effect, and the personal repre¬ 
sentative or trustee in bankruptcy of a member is 
not, as smh, a member. Thfe affairs of a society are 
usually managed by its officials, consisting of a 
board of directors or committee of management, a 
( secretary or manager, and two or more auditors 
' Every olficcr having the receipt or chaige of money 
belonging to the society must either be bound with 
one surety at least, in the form set out in t he schedule 
to the Act of 1874, or give the security of a guarantee 
society or other satisfactory security for his honesty 
and the performance of his duties. A further diffi¬ 
culty is placed in the way of defalcations by the 
provision that any officer must on written demand 
give in his accounts and hand over moneys or 
securities of the society in his possession. If he does 
not comply, the society may either sue ok the bond 
or apply to the county court for a summary order. 
Officials are subject to a criminal liability if they 


misapply any effects Uf the society, the penalty 
being £20 on summary conviction, and, in default, 
three months' imprisonment. The offender may, if 
desired, be proceeded against by indictment in lieu 
of summary proceedings. 

Although the general management of a society is 
in the hands of its officials, certain important 
matters are to be decided by a meeting of the whole 
society. Such a meeting may be “ ordinary " 
a meeting at which only ordinary business, such a* 
sanctioning a dividend, or considering accounts, 
balance sheets, and ordinary directors’ reports, can 
be transacted without special notice) or " special " 
(•.«., convened for some particular purpose, such as 
to change the name of the society). The rules must 
provide for the manher of calling either description 
of meeting, and the registrar may also call a special 
meeting in certain cases when tequested by the 
prescribed number of members or on sufficient 
evidence of its necessity. The investment and 
bon owing of moneys by building societies are 
regulated by the Acts, which provide for their 
receiving deposits or loans from pci sons or com¬ 
panies. The total amounts so received and not 
repaid arc not to exceed, in the case of a permanent 
society, two-tlurds of the amount for the time 
being secured by mortgages fiom the members; 
and in the case of a terminating society, such two- 
thiids amount, oi a sum not exceeding twelve 
months' subscriptions on the shates for the time 
being in force. These icgulations must be printed 
in full on the back of every deposit book. Funds 
may be invested by being advanced to members. 
Such advances can only be made on mortgages of 
freehold, leasehold, or copyhold property ; but as 
to surplus funds a wnde range of investment is per¬ 
mittee!. No English society, however, may make 
advances on second mortgage, unless the prior 
mortgage is in favour of the society. Mortgages to 
building societies have a limited exemption from 
stamp duty, but it is now of little practical import¬ 
ance, since it only applies to mortgages for less 
than £500 to unincorporated societies. Income tax 
is payable by a building society on so much of the 
payments of advanced members as represents 
interest, if the borrower has not deducted income 
tax on payment. 

Rights and Liabilities o! Members inter $e. The 
liability of any member of any sen lety i« respect of 
any share on which no advance has been made is 
limited to the amount actually paid, or in arrear, 
on* such share and in respect of any share on which 
an advance has been mrnlc, to the amount payable 
theieon under any mortgage or other security or 
under the rules of the society. Every member is 
entitled to receive from the society a copy of its 
annual accounts duly audited, and any ten members 
may apply to the registrar for the books of the 
society to be inspected by an actuary, the appli¬ 
cants giving s?cunty for costs and defraying the 
expenses of the inspection. It seems that shares in a 
building society are freely transferable, and they 
pass on a member’s death to his personal repre¬ 
sentatives If, however, a member or depositor, 
having in the hands of the society a sum not 
exceeding £50, dies intestate, the directors or com¬ 
mittee may pay the amount to the person entitled 
under the Statute of Distributions, without letters 
of administration, provided they receive (1) satis¬ 
factory evidence of death ; (2) a statutory declara¬ 
tion that the member or depositor died intestate, 
and that the claimant is entitled as aforesaid. If t? 
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member who has mortgaged to the society dies 
intestate, leaving an infant heir or co-heiress, the 
society, after selling the property, may pay to the 
administrator or administratrix of the deceased 
any money, to the amount of £150, which still 
remains in their hands after paying the amount 
due and costs of 9ale, and it is not necessary for 
him to pay the money into court under the Trustee 
Act, 1893. Any investing member has the right to 
withdraw from the society and require the return 
of the amount he has paid on his shares. The 
terms on which the right of withdrawal may be 
exercised must be regulated by the rules, but the 
rules must not forbid withdrawal either expressly 
or in effect, though in terminable societies the right 
to withdraw may be withheld ‘during the first few 
years of the society's existence. When a member 
has been paid out, his membership ceases , but 
if the notice of withdrawal has not expired, he 
remains a member, though not liable for any further 
contributions ; and if a winding-up order is made 
while the notice is running, the notice is thereby 
annulled. 

If the notice has expired, the member cannot 
compete with outside creditors, but is entitled as 
against the other members to payment in full in 
a winding up 

An advanced member and the society are subject 
to the general law of mortgagor and mortgagee. 
Such a mortgage is, as a rule, in a peculiar form, 
providing for payment of a number of monthly 
subscriptions which combine principal and interest, 
and also fines, etc., as set out in the rules. As long 
as these are kept up there is, as a rule, no right of 
sale or foreclosure by the society. All rules adopted 
since August 25th, 1894, must set out the manner 
in which advances are to be repaid, the deductions, 
if ,any, for fines, and the condition on which a 
borrower can redeem the property before the 
expiration of the period for which the advance was 
made, with tables, where applicable in the opinion 
of the registrar, showing the amount due from the 
borrower after each stipulated payment. On 
redemption, the society may re-convey the property 
by deed ; or it may adopt the more usual course 
of indorsing on the mortgage a receipt under its 
seal, and counter-signed by its secretary or 
manager, in the form specified in the schedule to 
the Act of* 1874. Such a receipt discharges the 
mortgage or further charge, and the debt, and 
effectually vests the property in the person for 
the time being entitled to the equity of redemptibn 

Settlement ol Disputes. The rules must provide 
whether disputes between the society and any of 
its members, or any person claiming through a 
member or under the rules, shall be settled by 
reference to the county court or to the registrar or 
to arbitration. This provision only refers to dis¬ 
putes between the society and a member as such, 
and not, eg, to a dispute betweem a member and 
the society in respect of a mortgage by him. The 
decision of the arbitrator, registrar, or county 
court judge is absolutely final, though, he may, if 
he thinks fit, state a case for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on any question of law. 4 

Close ot a Building Society. A building society 
may come to an end : (1) By termination, when 
the time for which it was formed has expired, or 
its objects have been attained. The mode of 
termination must be set forth in the rules. 

(2) By dissolution in manner (if any) prescribed 
•by the rules, which must be strictly followed. 


(3) By an instrument of dissolution executed by 
three-quarters of the members holding not less 
than two-thirds of the number of the shares in the 
society. The instrument must set forth the details 
prescribed by the Act and must be registered, and 
is then binding on all members of the society. 

(4) By award of the registrar if, after investiga¬ 
tion of the society’s affairs, he considers it unable 
to meet the claims of its members, and that it would 
be for their benefit that it should be dissolved. 

(5) By winding-up under the Companies (Con¬ 
solidation) Act, 1908. It does not appear that a 
mere voluntary winding-up is authorised, but the 
Act of 1894 provides that a society may be wound 
up either voluntarily under the supervision of the 
court or by the court, if the court so orders, on the 
petition of any member authorised by three- 
quarters of the members present at a general 
meeting of the society specially called for the pur¬ 
pose to present the same on behalf of the society, 
or on the petition of any judgment creditor for not 
less than £50, but not in any other case. 

BULGARIA*—This State was created in 1878 
by the Treaty of Berlin. Its territory was increased 
in 1885 by the addition of Eastern Routnclia, and 
in 1908 it became an independent kingdom. After 0 
vicissitudes caused by the Balkan Wars of 1912—13, 
the country sided with the Central Powers in the 
Great War which broke out in 1914. It became 
a republic in November, 1918, and its future govern¬ 
ment and control are not yet decided. At present 
Bulgaria is bounded in the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Serbia and Greece, on the east 
by the Black Sea, and on the south by the Turkish 
piovmcc of Adnanople and the Aegean Sea There 
is no doubt that the Aegean coast-line will be lost, 
whatever else happens Its area, as the country is 
at present constituted, is about 38,000 square 
miles, about one-third of the British Isles, and 
the population is a little over 4,300,000. (See 
Appendix lor latest facts ) 

Relief. Bulgaria consists of the northern slopes 
of the Balkans from the ridge to the Danube, into 
which the rivers of the country, which ha/e carved 
out noble valleys, chain. Eastern Roumcha occupies 
the southern slopes of the Balkans, and comprises 
chiefly the upper basin of the Mantza. On these 
southern slopes of thy Balkans there are great 
fields of roses, from which attar, or oil of roses, is 
made In those parts where it is cultivated the soil 
is extremely productive, and the people of the 
country are mainly engaged in agriculture. 

Productions. The chief industry of Bulgaria is 
stock-raising More corn is g.own than is required 
for home consumption. Large forests of valuable 
timber exist Hemp and flax are largely grown, and 
form a valuable source of export. The manufactures 
are. not extensive, but include woollen goods, 
morocco leather, and rifle barrels. Cigarettes are 
also largely manufactured for export, being made 
from home-grown tobacco. The exports consist of 
the articles t mcntioncd above, and also of the pro¬ 
duce of stock, such as hides, tallow, cheese, and 
eggs. The imports are made up of manufactured 
goods, chiefly textiles, machine!y, metal goods, 
building materials, petroleum, coal, and paper. 

Railway construction was rapidly increasing 
rior to the outbreak of the war in 1914, all lines 
emg under the control of th<$ State. Sofia is 
connected'by rail with both Constantinople and 
Belgrade, and there is another line joining. 
Rustchuk with Varna and Burgas. • 
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Towns. Sofia is the capital, with a population 
of over 100,000. 

Pkilippopolis is the chief town of Eastern 
Romnelia, and it is about half the size of Sofia. 

Rustchuk, on the Danube, and Varna and 
Burgas, on the Black Sea, are the only other towns 
of any importance. 

Mails were despatched from Great Britain before 
the war, thrice daily, and the line of transit to 
Sofia, which is 1,416 miles distant from London, 
was abdut three days. 

For map, see Turkey. 

BULKING AND LOADING. —When consigning 
goods by rail, it is often possible to effect consider¬ 
able economies by attention to bulking and loading 
of the consignments. By bulking is meant the 
sending in one lot of a number of small parcels 
addressed to different consignees in the same 
town. For example, a trader having to send four 
small parcels to the same town, may send them 
separately, paying carriage at the ,f smalls" stale; 
or he may bulk them to his order at the destination 
station, and give instructions that they are to be 
delivered to the individual consignees on arrival 
there. In the latter case, the carnage will be charged 
on the total gross weight of the four parcels, and 
the total rail charge will be a considerably reduced 
figure, to which is added a small charge of so much 
per parcel for the separate or " split ” deliveries 

It need hardly be said that there must bg a 
very small amount of extra clerical work involved 
in the proper working of the bulking system, or the 
savings effected will be absorbed The sender of 
a number of different parcels, addressed to separate 
consignees, consigned together as one parcel, 
should take care to make it clear on the consignment 
note that the rail charge is to be calculated on 
the gross weight and split deliveries charged 
It is advisable to use one consignment note for the 
whole consignment, bracketing together all the 
entries and adding a note: " To be bulked and de¬ 
livered as separate parcels at the destination station " 

It is impossible to lay it down as a rule ioi every 
case that i + pays a consignor to forward all paicels 
of a certain weight together as one lot, because 
the result depends upon the weight, the i.ite, and 
the goods to be forwarded. Speual examination 
alone will show when bulking does and when it does 
not pay, and according to the cncumstam es of the 
particular case must the matter be determined 

Some saving can also be made by bulking and 
loading heavy tiaflic consigned to the same station 
A*i allowan* e is made by a railway company when 
consignments collected*by or handed to it at one 
time and at one place are intended for one destin¬ 
ation and loaded in one wagon. It is a condition 
that the traffic must be “ collected by or handed 
to the railway company at one time and at one 
place," the object of this being to ensuic that, 
far as possible, all the traffic for the same place, 
and particularly for the same consignee or < on- 
signees, is loaded in one tiuik Should a separate 
or special truck be required for any special kind of 
consignment or for any particular purpose, it is 
necessary that such separate or special truck should 
be ordered from the local goods agent in good time, 
certainly not less than forty-eight horns before 
it is required, and the purpose for which it is 
wanted should be clearly stated (See Consignmen r 
of Goods by Rail.) 

BULL. —A Stock Exchange term. ’(See Bulls 
and Bears.) 


BULLION. —Gold or silver in bars or in the mass. 
The word is also used when speaking of large 
quantities of gold and silver coins, especially when 
regarded by weight. 

Bullion is said to have been originally the name 
of the‘office or mint where the metal was stamped 
into coins. 

By the Bank Charter Act, 1844, Section 4 : " All 
persons shall be entitled to demand from the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England Bank of 
England notes m exchange for gold bullion, at the 
rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold ; 
provided always that the said Governor and Com¬ 
pany shall in all cases be entitled to require such 
gold bullion to be melted and assayed by persons 
approved by the said Governor and Company at 
the expense of the parties tendering such gold 
bullion." The bank notes can be immediately 
exchanged for sovereigns at the rate of £3 17s. lOJa. 
per ounce The difference of 1 $d. per ounce between 
gold bullion and gold coins represents the expenses 
incurred and loss of interest upon the bullion Before 
it is turned into coins 

Under the Coinage Act of 1870, anyone has the 
right to take bar gold, if of sufficient fineness, to 
the Mint and have it coined, free of expense, at 
the rate of £3 17s 10$d. per ounce of standard 
gold, provided that the value is not less than 
.£20,000, but the owner of the gold bullion has to 
wait for payment until it is coined. Anyone 
requiring coins for gold bullion would take it to 
the Bank of England, where, as stated above, 
notes at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce will be 
given at once 

BULLION POINTS. —(See Specie Points.) 

BULLS AND BEAUS.— In Stock Exchange 
terminology the individual who buys a security 
m the expectation of its rising in price is a " bull," 
and the one who sells in expectation of the price 
falling is a " bear." The terms arc generally applied 
in connection with speculative purchases or sales, 
x e., where an individual buys, not with the inten¬ 
tion of taking delivery and paying for the shares, 
but of selling them immediately the price rises 
sufficiently to show him a suitable profit, he pocket¬ 
ing the difference. An individual might, for example, 
buy £5,000 of Midland Deferred Stock at 75 (t.e., 

75 per £100 of stock), not because he wished to 
old this stock as an investment, but tyjcause he 
considered it likely to rise quickly in price. If 
within a few days the price rose to 78, he might 
sell at that figure, and on the following settling day 
would receive from his broker the difference between 
the two prices, t.e., £150 on the.whole transaction, 
less the broker's commission. Such a speculator 
would be a bull of Midland Delerrcd. If, by the 
time the settling day came, the price had fallen 
instead of having risen, the speculator in this case, 
having neither the money nor the intention of pay¬ 
ing loi the stoik^could either sell at the lower price 
and cut his loss, paying the broker the difference, or 
he could carry over, x e , continue his purchase to 
the next st tiling day in the manner described under 
the heading of Carrying Over. On the other 
hand, another speculator might consider that Mid¬ 
land Deferred was more likely to*fall in price than 
rise, and might sell a few thousand pounds of this 
stock, although he did not possess a single pound's 
worth of it. The individual making such a sale 
would be a bear of Midland Deferred and his posi¬ 
tion would be precisely the opposite to that of the 
bull. If by the time the settling day arrived he had > 
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not been able to purchase at a less price than that 
at which be had'sold, he would find himself under 
the obligation oLdelivering so much stock ; this he 
might' do by purchasing it at the enhanced price, 
‘Which would involve a payment by him to his 
broker of the difference, or he also might carry over. 
To express the matter more succinctly, a bull is a 
speculator who buys something he does not intend 
to pay for, in the expectation that it will rise in 
price and that he will be able to sell at a 
rofit ;• and a bear is a speculator who sells stock 
e has not got, in the anticipation that he can 
buy it at a lower price before he is compelled to 
deliver it. 

BUNDER. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Holland.) 

BUOY DUES.—The Trinity House claims certain 
dues from all ships entering ports where buoys are 
placed. These buoy dues are sometimes collected as 
a tonnage, varying from £d. to 2d. per ton ; some¬ 
times as a payment on entering or leaving the port; 
and in some cases as a rate on the vessel, from a 
few pence to a few shillings. Many coasting vessels 
pay 5s. per annum, whatever number of voyages 
they make. 

BURDEN or BURTHEN.—The carrying capacity 
of a vessel. Owing to peculiar build, etc., there is 
often a great difference between the registered 
tonnage of a vessel and the weight of goods which 
can be stowed on board. 

BURDEN OF PROOF.—It is a general rule that 
when an action at law is commenced, the plaintiff 
must prove his case, i.e., he must adduce such 
evidence as will lead the court to arrive at the 
conclusion that his claim is justly founded. In 
legal language, the “ burden of proof,” or, to use 
its Latin equivalent, the onus probandt, rests upon 
him. There are, however, numerous exceptions to 
this rule, founded mainly upon estoppel (,q.v .) or 
presumptions ( qv .). These arc entirely matters of 
legal practice and procedure. 

BUREAU DE CHANGE.—This, as the name 
implies, is an establishment where foreign moneys 
are exchanged. The exchange value of the cur¬ 
rency of one country against currency of another 
varies from day to day, within certain narrow 
limits, determined by the cost of carriage and 
insurance of gold from one country to another and 
according-to the demand. These rates are published 
in the daily newspapers. The smaller gold coins 
and silver currency are usually exchanged on less 
favourable terms than the ordinary gold unit,«<r., 
the sovereign, 20 mark piece, 20 franc piece. On 
the Continent the Bureau de Change is better 
recognised as constituting part of the ordinary 
business of a bank than in the United Kingdom, 
although of late years there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of the large banks to include 
this business within their sphere of operations. 
Abroad, the Bureau de Change combines with its 
function of money changer that of buyer and seller 
of bonds and other Stock Exchange securities, 
which it exhibits in its windows, together with 
foreign bank notes and moneys 

BURGLARY.— This felony is constituted - by the 
act of breaking and entering a dwelling-house with 
intent to commit a felony between the hours of 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. The place must be a dwelling- 
house, i.e., a building in which the occupier or his 
family «are in the habit of residing and sleeping, 
although it is not essential that any person should 
be actually upon the premises at the time when 
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the offence is committed. If the place is n6t a 
dwelling-house, e.g., if it is a lock-up shop or arware- 
house, the offence is not Jsurglary but warehouse¬ 
breaking. There must be a breaking and an enter¬ 
ing, but breaking is easily constituted by the doing 
of any act which shows the intention of over¬ 
coming any difficulties in the way of access. Enter¬ 
ing alone, without breaking, is a substantive felony 
if there is an intent to commit a felony, but other¬ 
wise the entry is only a trespass. A burglar, on con¬ 
viction, is liable to penal servitude for Life—though 
such a punishment is extremely unlikely at the 
present time—and the other offences already 
indicated are punishable with less periods of penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 

The breaking and entering with a felonious intent 
at any time other than the period between 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. constitutes the offence of housebreaking. 
This is punishable with penal servitude up to 
fourteen years. 

BURGLARY INSURANCE.—This kind of insur¬ 
ance in its incidents and characteristics closely 
resembles fire insurance. It is a contract of 
indemnity to compensate the insured for any loss 
arising out of a burglarious entrance into a dwelling- 
house. It is useless to insure for an amount in 
excess of the value of the goods covered, but at the 
same time it is unwise to insure for a part only. If 
the latter course is adopted, either the insured will 
bewailed upon to pay a higher premium, or he will 
probably be subject to the average clause in case of 
lo9S. The proper course to adopt is to insure up to 
the total value, and it will be found in almost all 
cases that the policy covers not only the good9 
which are actually taken m case of burglary, but 
also all damage done by burglars during a visit. 
The amount of the premium is from Is. 6d. to 29. 
per cent. At a slignt additional cost the risk can 
be made to cover larceny by servants, a very useful 
provision in large towns. Many companies are now 
issuing a species of combination policy to cover 
risks from lire, larceny, and burglary. This certainly 
saves much trouble and inconvenience if the policy 
is properly framed. The rate of premuyn for such 
a policy ranges from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per cent. 

The policy may also be made to cover house¬ 
breaking, wliich must be distinguished fro^n burglary 
(see the articles relating to each), and some offices 
also insure against the risk of murder by burglars 
or housebreakers on payment of a small additional 
premium. (See Insurance.) 

BURIAL BOARD.—By a scries of Acts passed 
between 1852 and 1900, provision has been made 
for the appointment of certain bodies, called burial 
boards, whose duty it is to see to the disposition of 
dead bodies. In urban districts the functions are 
generally performed by the district council. In 
other parts the burial board is a body elected by 
the parochial ratepayers and consists of from three 
to nine persons, one-third of them retiring annually 
The constitution of a burial board is subject to the 
orders of the Privy Council, and it is their duty to 
provide necessary cemeteries, to close up cemeteries 
which are liable to be a cause of ill-health, and to do 
all other things which are properly necessary for 
the decent conduct of affairs. The expenses incurred 
are generally paid out of the poor rate, but where 
the duties are performed by the urban district 
council, they may be paid either out of the general 
district fate or out of a separate rate. 

BURIALS.—Generally speaking, no burial can 
take place without the production of the certificate 
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of the registrar of births and deaths, or the order charge of or being responsible for the burial. By 

of the coroner. In the case of a still-born child, the Act of 1880, the notice required was one of 

however, a certificate of a duly qualified medical forty-eight hours, but an amending Act of 1900 

practitioner is sufficient, if it is stated that the has directed that the length of time of notice may 

child was not born alive. It is also provided by law be such as the local burial authority directs. It is 

that if no medical practitioner is available, the to be observed that such a burial, unless it is other- 

certificate may be signed by any of the poisons wise mutually arranged, cannot take place except 

who are compelled by law’ to give notice of a death between the hours of 10 a m. and 6 p.m. from 

to the registrar. In some cases a coroner’s order April 1st to October 1st, and between the hours of 

supplies the pl&ce of either of these. 10 a.m. and 3 pm. fiom October 1st to April 1st. 

In most cases of death, the icgistrar giants the Moicover, no such burial may take place in a 

certificate immediately, and lie is not entitled to churchyard on a Sunday, Good Ei iday, or Christmas 

any fee or reward for giving the same. When an Day, if it is objected to in wilting by the person to 

inquest is held, the coroner grants his order at the whom the notice is given In the absence of the 

conclusion of the inquiry, or, if the inquiry is pro- Church of England Buual Service, there is no 

longed, an order may be issued at an earlier date. necessity that any icligious seivicc should be held 

In the case of children who have been insured, so at all, but everything must be condu< ted m a decent 

as to provide the necessary funds for their inter- and orderly manner. 

inent, there is a special procedure, particulars of The notice referied to in the pieccding paragiaph 
which are obtainable ftom the registrar Any per- must clearly set out all the paitiuilais which can be 
son who attempts to act without a certificate or an supplied as to the person who is giving the notice, 

order renders himself liable to severe penalties. the name and description of the deceased, the pro- 

Thc executors of a deceased person arc primarily posed time of the buual, and tlie plat e of burial, 

responsible for seeing to the burial# of his body. There is no prescribed foim which it is absolutely 

They must use their discretion as to the carrying necessary to make use of, but care should be taken 

out of the interment, tonsidering the nature of the not to omit anything ftom the notice which can 

Estate left behind. The expenses are, of course, conceivably be put into it Even ovei-cautious 

taken out of the property of the deceased. It there length is better than piecarious brevity, 

are no executors, or if they are not available, it is The fees payable to the various officials arc set 

the duty of the tenant of any house in which a out in a special table, wlmh table is piepared bv 

death has occurred to arrange that the body* is the buual authority and sanctioned by the Local 

decently buried , but should there be any doubt Government Board. This table should be carefully 
as to the estate left by the deceased, or if he is, in inspected in order to avoid any disputes, 
fact, a pauper, the guardians or overseers of the It is always advisable, if it is possible, to employ 
distuct should be informed, and they must conduct an undcitaker to carry out the whole of the ariangc- 

the burial at the expense of the parish. The inents with respec t to a funeral. As being an 

guardians or overseers of a parish must likewise see experienced man, he will be able to prevent any 

to the burial of bodies cast up in their parish by diffu ulties which might othei wise arise through non- 

the sea or found in rivers within their district. Any compliance with the requirements of the law as to 
poison who finds a dead body cast up by the sea or burials In order to enable him to do his work 
lying in a river must give notice of the fact to a expeditiously and efficiently, the undertaker should 
poln e constable within six hours. He is then be supplied with the best j>at tu ulai s possible at the 

entitled to a reward of 5s. eaihcst moment and then be left to superintend the 

By a series of Acts of Parliament, the exclusive whole of the details himself 
burial in a churchyaid has been "very materially Every baptised Christian is entitled to be buried 
altered In large towns and vanous populous in consecrated ground, unless he lias laid “ violent 

places, buual grounds have been provided, and hands upon himself." A verdict of felo de se by a 

these are controlled by burial boards (q v). In coroner's juiy subjected a suicide to a barbarous 

ui ban distucts the functions of a buual board are method of burial until the passing of the Interment 

usually performed by the district council In other Act, 1882. Now, however, the buiial a person 
jilaces the burial boatd is an elected body lhe who has committed suicide, even though a verdict 
duty of the board is to take < liarge of and manage of felo de se is found in his case, may take place in 

the buual grounds, subject to the control of the consecrated ground , but no clergyman can be 

Lbeal Government Board It is to such a board, or compelled to read the Buual Service. Notice of the 

its officials, that applftation must be made when intention to bury in consecrated ground must be 

a burial is to take place within its grounds. As the given to the rector, vicar, or incumbent of the 

burial grounds aic divided into consecrated and parish at least forty-eight hours before the time 

unconsecrated parts, there is no occasion for the fixed for the burial. 

religious differences which have caused difficulties No body of a deceased person may be uemated 
^it various times in country places where there is unless writter instructions have been left by him 
no burial ground exccjit the parish churchyard to that effect, or unless such jierson has during his 

By an Act passed in 1880, it became permissible or her lifetime expressed a wish to be cremated, 

for the bodies of deceased persons to b« buried in And it was always a misdemeanour for any jierson 

churchyards without the accompanying Buual Ser- to cause a dead body to be burned if by so doing a 

vice of the Church of England. In order that this nuisanye was cieatcd, or there was an intention of 

may be done, e g., in the case of the burial of a per- preventing an inquest being held. Before < rema¬ 
son who was not a member of the Chinch of Eng- tion can take j>la< e, the certificate of the registrar, 

land, a notice must be served upon the rector, vicar, or its equivalent, must be obtained just as in the 

or other incumbent, or in his absence, on the case of ordinary burials An Act was passed in 1902 

officiating minister of the parish, that the burial is —the Cremation Act—by which powers were 

to take place The notice is to be given by any granted to burial authorities to provide* and to 

relative, friend, or the legal representative having maintain crematoria for the purjiose of burning ^ 
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remains instead of burying them. Special rules are 
laid down as to their situation. Thus, no crema¬ 
torium may be constructed within 200 yards of a 
dwelling-house without the written consent of the 
owner, lessee, or occupier of the same, nor within 
50 yards of a public highway, nor in the consecrated 
portion of a burial ground. By the same Xct the 
Local Government Board is empowered to make 
special regulations as to cremation and also as to 
the disposal of the ashes of the body, by interment 
or otherwise. It is to be noticed that the rector, 
vicar, or incumbent of any parish or other minister 
in charge, is under no obligation to perform a 
funeral service at a cremation, but he may do so if 
permission has been first obtained from the bishop 
of the diocese. 

By the law of England there is no such thing as 
property in the dead body of a person A testator 
cannot, therefore, legally make a disposition of his 
remains by will or otherwise. The custody and 
possession of the body are in the executors, if any, 
until the time of burial, and if there is no executor 
the other persons who arc responsible for the burial 
occupy the same position. 

It has been already mentioned that the executors 
are responsible for the burial of a deceased person, 
that the expense incurred in carrying out this duty 
is payable out of the cstdte of the deceased, and that 
the guardians or overseeis must provide for the cost 
of the burial of a pauper out of the rates. Also, 
if the burial has been conducted by any person 
other than the executor, such person can recover 
the cost out of the deceased's estate as a first 
charge. Between these extremes there are the cases 
to be considered where the deceased has died 
possessed of no assets, and where the parish has not 
intervened. Then it is the person who has arranged 
for the burial who is liable for the cost of the same, 
having taken upon himself the responsibility which 
he might have avoided if he had chosen to do so. 
A husband is liable for the necessary expenses 
incurred in burying his wife, whether she was or 
was not living with him at the time of her decease, 
and a parent is similarly liable for the cost of the 
burial of his children If a servant dies in the house 
of the person in whose employment he or she has 
been, and is possessed of no means, the employer 
will be responsible for the cost of the funeral if he 
gives orders for the same. He can, of course, avoid 
his legal responsibility by throwing the burden of 
burying the deceased servant upon the parish 
authorities. 

BUSHEL.—A measure of capacity used for grain, 
fruit, and other dry goods. The imperial bushel 
measures 22182 cub. in., and contains 80 lbs , or 
10 gallons of water. 

BUSINESS, COMMENCEMENT OF.—(See 

Commencement of Businiss) 

BUSINESS, HOW TO BUY A.—When the great 

Napoleon contemptuously dubbed us a nation of 
shopkeepers he was not very wkL* of the mark ; 
and whether the fact is attributable to instinct or 
to any other cause, it is quite evident that a large 
percentage of ouf nation have at some time or 
another a consuming desire to “ go into bus^iess " 
This desire does not in many instances spring from 
a previous experience of business, rather tnc reverse, 
the result being that numbers of people buy busi¬ 
nesses of one kind or another who are entirely 
ignorant of the bare elementary principles of busi¬ 
ness, anfl without being in the least degree fitted 
for such a career. It follows, therefore, that there 


C 

are many sore disappointments, and that money 
so invested, representing often the savings of years, 
very quickly vanishes. A few general instructions 
as to the cardinal points to observe in buying a 
business are outlined here, and a study of (hem 
will be found profitable by all who contemplate 
such a venture. Broadly speaking, a business may 
be purchased through two channels: First, by pri¬ 
vate treaty; secondly, through a business transfer 
agent. As to the former method, little need be said, 
except to remark that the parties, who may be 
brought into contact either by introduction or from 
advertisements, usually arrange all the preliminaries 
as to price for stock, fixtures, goodwill, etc. Some¬ 
times, however, a valuer is called in to decide 
the purchase price of the stock when mutual 
arrangements cannot be concluded. 

Businegg Transfer Agents. The great majority 
of people who contemplate buying a business, 
however, come into contact with one of the business 
transfer agents whose announcements are found 
in many local newspapers and in the trade journals. 
Whilst the methods of the great majority of those 
whose profession it is to buy and .sell businesses 
for others are absolutely beyond reproach, there 
are, however, a few whose reputation is by no 
means savoury. With this latter class the main 
object is to sell a business and earn their commission, 
and the means adopted to do this are often very 
much open to criticism. The soundest advice 
that can be offered to intending purchasers is 
to negotiate only with an agent of known repute, 
when they can depend upon the information sup¬ 
plied regarding any business to be of a trustworthy 
nature Of course, even the most reputable agents 
cannot be expected to guarantee that all the con¬ 
cerns they offer for sale will bring the purchasers a 
satisfactory return for their outlay. The real reason 
that most businesses are sold is that they are not 
sufficiently remunerative, but even this fact does 
not necessarily mean that the concerns are worth¬ 
less All .depends upon circumstances, for one 
individual will make a comfottable living and save 
money out of a business that has been, an abject 
failure under less competent management. Once a 
man has given out Ins desire to buy a business he 
will have no lack of oflers of sale, but it is well not 
to be too hasty in the matter, for many of the 
concerns offered will .be worthless, and in every 
case full investigation must be made into likely 
ones The charge for an agent’s services vary some¬ 
what, but a commission of 5 j>er cent, on the price 
realised up to about ^300 and 2\ per cent after is 
the average charge. In some cases a preliminary 
fee of £\ Is. is charged for registration and to cover 
advertising expenses, whilst in others out-of-pocket 
expenses are charged separately, and invariably the 
percentage covers the agent’s fee for valuing when 
this is done. All these c harges arc exacted from the 
vendor, the purchaser being usually mulcted in no. 
costs (except where he engages a separate valuer) 
beyond a half share of the solicitor’s charge for 
drafting the agreement. As the agent then repre¬ 
sents the vendor, it is only to be expected that he 
will do his utmost for his client (and for himself), 
so that in his own interests a buyer should seek 
expert advice. 

Agreement. Negotiations for purchase of a busi¬ 
ness should on no account be completed without a 
properly drawn-up agreement This agreement, 
which should clearly state terms of purchase, 
embody a radius clause, and have attached a 
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schedule of fixtures, fittings, etc., taken over, is 
rightly the work of a solicitor, and after the draft 
has been duly approved, both parties should have 
a cfcpy, signed, witnessed, and stamped 

Examination of Business. Although it may be 
taken for granted that nobody would buy a busi¬ 
ness without instituting certain essential inquiries, 
it is to be feared that in many instances the pro¬ 
spective buyer does not investigate as rigidly as 
should be done, with the result that his expectations 
are not always realised Briefly, the information 
that should be ascertained is as iollows— 

Trade : Amount ; precisely how business is 
done, t.e , in shop, travelling, etc.. Cash, or 
Credit, or proportion of each , Book Debts, etc 

Expenses : Kent, Rates, Taxes, Lighting, etc. ; 
Wages ; Sundries. 

Stock : Amount; Relation to Turnover. 

Trade. Taking these points in order, it will be ap¬ 
preciated that it is important to know not only the 
amount of trade claimed to be done, but whether it be 
all cash, or partly cash and partly credit. I f the latter, 
then the proportion of each must be ascertained 
and the condition of the book debts caicfully looked 
into. The question of credit is a very difficult one 
to deal with, and whilst in certain classes of trade 
credit is inevitable, it is quite certain that much 
money is lost by small traders owing to their readi¬ 
ness to supply goods without payment rather than 
lose business Generally speaking, however, the 
small trader is better advised to confine Ins busi¬ 
ness to cash only, that is, unless credit be specially 
catered for and the attendant usks covered by the 
extra gross profit made It is also important to 
learn whether the trade is all done over the counter, 
or partly by travelling or canvassing 

Expenses. There will be little difficulty about 
ascertaining these, even where no books are kept 
In passing, it may be remarked that it is the custom 
of most traders who live on their business to regard 
the entne lent, lates, and lighting as a business ex¬ 
pense, which they are ceitamly not 1 he utmost 
proportion that ( an fairly be chaiged against a busi¬ 
ness is two-thirds, which is the amount admitted 
by the income tax authorities, 'then the relation 
that the total expenses bear to the volume of trade 
must be carefully considered It must be remem¬ 
bered that rent, rates, and taxes are piactically 
fixed charges that must be met, however bad trade 
may be ; whilst lighting, wages, and sundry 
expenses, although they may fluctuate according 
to various circumstances, have an unhappy knack 
o! increasing if not carefully watched. In general 
observations such as ^hc piesent, it is impossible 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule to the effect that 
the expenses of a business should not exceed a 
definite percentage, for so much depends upon the 
style and c lass of trade and upon individual < ircum- 
iStanccs. If, however, the prospective buyer icviews 
the position somewhat on the following lines, it 
will quickly be apparent whether a business is 
worth entertaining Suppose the trade is £20 pci 
week and the average gross profit made 20 per 
cent, or 4s. in the £, making /4 weekly. From this 
must be deduc ted the expenses, say, rent, £25 , 
rates, £8 10s. ; lighting, insmance, etc., £10 ; wages 
and sundries, £30—in all, £73 10s. per year, or ap¬ 
proximately £1 8s. per week. This leaves a net profit 
of £2 12s., from which all household and personal 
expenses have to be paid. The question,' then, is : 
Does this £2 12s. (or nearly £140 per year) repre¬ 
sent an adequate return on the capital invested. 


Of course, it must be clearly understood that the 
figures quoted are quite hypothetical, and are 
merely given as illustrating the point. 

Stock. In businesses other than those dealing in 
consumable goods, the amount and condition of 
the stock is all important to a new proprietor The 
more general practice is for the stock to be taken 
over at valuation, the value being assessed either 
by one individual acting as between buyer and 
seller, or bv both paities having their own repre¬ 
sentatives Where, as sometimes occurs, there is 
a large quantity of defee tive oi unsaleable stock, 
the purchaser should refuse to lake this for several 
reasons In the first place, the beginner cannot 
afford to lock up capital in unsound goods, even if 
they are bought cheaply ; and, again, the reputa¬ 
tion of anv business will suffer if unreliable goods 
aie palmed off on the public Remember that if a 
customer’s confidence is lost through any cause, 
it is most difficult to legam Further, a buyer 
should not cripple himself imam tally by taking over 
a stoi k too heavy for the needs of the business. 
Also, heavy stock soon leads to bad stock, and bad 
stork to loss of trade, and later on to loss of capital. 

Possibilities of the Business. Although a business 
under one management may do very indifferently, 
there arc often possibilities of nun h better results 
under more capable owneiship, and this fact should 
not be overlooked when examination is being made. 
Frequently it happens that the value of a concern 
consists almost entirely in the sc ope offered for 
development Locality, nature and extent of 
opposition should all be studied, with a view to 
discovering what ate the chance's of incicasing the 
tiade 

Books of the Business. It must be admitted right 
away that the book keeping of the average small 
ictailer is of a very elementary nature, although it 
is quite certain that a knowledge of his position is 
as valuable to the small man as it is to his large 
competitois Probably the reason for this neglect 
to keep (or to have kept) proper a< ( ounts is that the 
tiader does not himself understand figures and is 
loth to allow an outsider to learn the confidential 
details of his business 1 he marvel is not so much 
that some traders do not make muc h money, but 
lather that their businesses exist at all, when the 
loose manner in which purely common lal matters 
are attended to is considered. It stand* to reason 
that a business with piopcrly kept books is a much 
better propci ty to sell than one with ill-kept or 
no *books This fact alone should be sufficient 
inducement for every trader to record his trans¬ 
actions systematically, or not to begrudge a fee to 
some qualified man to do the work for him. For 
a small business doing a cash trade, three books will 
suffice : A purchase day book to record the invoices 
of goods bought; a cash book to show the receipts 
and payments , and a ledger in which the entries 
made in the oilier books are classified. Where 
goods are sold on credit, a sales day book is neces¬ 
sary, and a separate ledger is also advisable, although 
not absolutely necessary. By the keeping of these 
books c the trader can readily asceitam whether his 
trading has resulted in a profit or a loss, and what 
is the surplus of assets over liabilities. Where it 
happens that the trader himself is not qualified to 
keep a proper record of his transa< tions, it can¬ 
not be too strongly and too licquently urged that 
some competent person should be employed to do 
the work. There arc many capable book-keepers 
only too glad to undertake sue h jobs for a very * 
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moderate fee, whilst to the trader money so 
expended is well spent. 

Representations. —It is a matter of comparative 
simplicity to venfy the representations made as to 
turnover, expenses, etc., where adequate books have 
been kept ; but where, as more frequently occurs, 
this side of the business has been neglected, verifica¬ 
tion is much more difficult Although under the 
latter conditions very little information can be 
absolutely proved, still an expert can in various 
ways ascertain such essential particulars as wall 
show substantially whether or not a business is 
what it is claimed to be Where from any cause 
good evidence is not foithcoming that a concern 
is sound the intending purchaser is well advised 
to relinquish the negotiations and look further 
afield If a business is really genuine, the vendor 
will seldom demur at a full investigation ; and it 
is a decidedly suspicious circumstance if difficulties 
are placed in the way of an inquirer 

Misrepresentation. A certain class of individuals 
will not stick at trifles in order to sell a poor busi¬ 
ness, and the infoimation they furnish is some¬ 
times given without any very great icgaicl to 
veracity. Of course, to misrepresent essential facts 
deliberately gives use to a right of action at law, 
or even to criminal proceedings; but it is one 
very difficult to bring home to the satisfaction 
of a couit of law, for those individuals who are 
unscrupulous enough to use su< h methods arc 
almost invaiiably shrewd enough to leave behind 
scanty tangible evidence ; and even if a good case 
can be established the rediess to be obtained by 
lesorting to legal proceedings is very unceitain. 
The moral of this is, then, that any concern that 
will not bear strn t investigation should be left 
severely alone. 

Radius Clause. Cases have occuncd where, after 
thc sale of a business has been completed, the 
vendor has opened another shop close at hand in 
direi t opposition to that just disposed of, a pio- 
cecding that speaks little for the commercial 
morality of the individual As a pievcntativo 
measure, a purchaser should insist upon the inser¬ 
tion of a reasonable radius clause in the agreement 
The clause, however, must not be too far-reaching 
ot no court will uphold it should action be taken, 
but a reasonable clause will always be held binding 
Such a clause will be found in the form of Agree¬ 
ment set out at page 54 

The advice tendered to all piospcctivc purchasers 
of businesses may be briefly summed in the 
following terms— 

Before buying : Investigate. 

After buying : Keep proper books 
If these instructions are acted upon there will be 
little risk of buying a bad business and good 
prospects of making the one bought pay well. 

BUSINESS NAMES, REGISTRATION OF.- For 
many yeats past it has been considered in ceitain 
quarters that there should be some means of 
identifying the members of a fum when trading is 
carried on under a fictitious name, but it wjis not 
until the question of registration became so im¬ 
portant duung the Great War that the matter was 
taken seriously in hand Owing to the presence 
of aliens in the kingdom and lor other leasons, 
an Act was passed in 1916, the Registration of 
BusinesS Names Act, which will, in all probability, 
be permanent. By Section 1 of the Act it is pro- 
* vided: “ (a) Every firm having a place of business 


in the United Kingdom and carrying on business 
under a business name which does not consist of the 
true surnames of all partners who are individua s 
and the corporate names of all partners who*are 
corporations without any addition other than the 
true Christian names of individual partners or initials 
of such Christian names; (b) Every individual 
having a place of business in the United Kingdom 
and carrying on business under a business name 
which does not consist of lus true surname without 
any addition other than his true Chustian names 
or the initials thereof, (c) Every individual or firm 
ha\ing a place of business in the United Kingdom 
who, as a member of which, has either before or 
alter the passing of this Art changed his name, 
except in the ease of a woman in consequence of 
mamage, shall be registered in the manner directed 
by this Act." There is a pioviso in this section, 
which excepts from the necessity of registration 
those names where (1) the addition of the name 
meiely indicates that the business is carried on in 
succession to a former owner of the business; (2) 
two or more'individual partners have the same 
surname and the addition of the letter s is used 
at the end of its name; (3) the business is earned 
on by a trustee in bankruptcy or a receiver or 
manager appointed by any court, and (4) a pur¬ 
chase or acquisition of property by two or more 
persons as joinl tenants or tenants in common 
is icot of itself to be deemed to be carrying on a 
business whether or not the owners share any 
piofits arising from its sale thereof. 

The particulars as to registration, and the forms 
connected theiewith, will be supplied on appli¬ 
cation of the registrars for the three parts ol the 
United Kingdom, whose addresses are 39 Russell 
Square, W C , Kx« hequer Chambers, Parliament 
Squaic, Edinburgh; and Coleiaine House, Dublin 
respectively. The fee for registration is 5s , and i~> 
denoted by a special stamp. 

The publication of the facts connected with the 
matters contemplated by the Act, namely, the 
giving of publicity to the real names of the peisons 
carrying on the Ymsiness, is provided for *oy Section 
18 This is as follows; " Altei the* expnation of 
three months from the passing of this Act (the 
22nd December, 1916), every individual' and firm 
required by this Art.to be registered, shall, in 
all tiade catalogues, trade circulars, showcards, 
and business letters, on or m which the business 
name appeals, and which arc issued or sent by the 
individual or firm to any pel son 1o any pait ol 
His Majesty’s Dominions, have mentioned in legible 
chaiacters (a) m the case c of an individual, his 
present Christian name or the initials thereof and 
present surname, any former Christian name or 
surname, his nationality if not British, and if his 
nationality is not his nationality ol origin, his 
nationality of origin, and (b) in the case of a, 
firm, the picscnt Christian name and the initials 
thereof and present surnames, or former Christian 
names and surnames, and the nationality if not 
British, and if the nationality is not the nationality 
of origin, the nationality of origin of all the 
partners in the firm, or, in the case of a corpor¬ 
ation being a partner, the corporate name. It 
default is made in compliance with this section 
the individual, or, as the case may be, every member 
of the firm is liable on summary conviction for 
each offelice to a fine not exceeding five pounds 
To prevent any abuse in proceeding under the Act, 
it is specially provided that no action may be 
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instituted in England or in Ireland except by 
or with the consent of the Board of Trade 

In order to prevent any evasion of the provisions 
of flic Act by subterfuge or otherwise, it is directed 
that changes in the particulars as to which regis¬ 
tration is required must be notified to the registrar 
within fourteen days of the change being effected 

There are seveial other minor provisions of the 
Act which will require consideration; but the main 
point for the business man is the < onsideiation 
of whether he is a person, or if it is a fit in whet liei 
the firm is one, whose registration is necessaiy 
That can easily be gathered fiom the foiegoing 
rematks, and the necessaiy inqumesonregistration 
will leave no doubt as to every step that need be¬ 
taken, and the fees that have to be paid m 
connection therewith 

In the section dealing with the interpretation of 
terms, it is sufficient to note that a ‘‘business" 
includes a profession, that “Christian name" 
includes any foiename, that "business name " 
means the name or style undei whn h any business 
is carried on whether m partnership or otherwise, 
and that “ foreign firm " means any firm, indi¬ 
vidual, or eoiporation whose* pumipal place of 
business is situate- outside lbs Majest\ \ Dominions 

IJUTTER. —The fat obtained from cream by 
churning, though it may be prepared dnectly from 
the whole milk 'the chief pi maples of butter ate 
steanne, margarine, and olein, together with sn.all 
portions of casein, and butync and caproic acids, 
the last-mentioned giving the peculiar aioina and 
taste. The colour depends on the feeding of the 
cow supplying the milk, but is sometimes supplied 
artificially by the addition of arnotto Butter 
quickly becomes iancid unless it is salted, and the 
salting is best done by adding a mixture of nitie, 
sugar, and salt Water is frequently added to 
increase the weight, and adulteration by means of 
lard, flour, or potato stare h is common Tierncndous 
quantities of buttei are imported into England 
from France, Denmark, Holland, the United States, 
and Ii eland 

RUTTER AND MARUARINE. - ihese sub¬ 
stances, with icgard t<; then manufac fine, handling, 
and sale, are subiec t to moio stringent pimisions 
than food and chugs genc-ially, such piovisions 
being contained in the Food and Dings Acts, 1875- 
1907, and pat lioulai 1\ in the Maiganne Act, 1887, 
and the Butter and Margaunc Act, 1907 '1 lie* sub¬ 

stances thereby affected ate butter, maiganne, and 
milk-blended buttei, each of these substances being 
defined by the Acts. 

Registration and Inspection of Factories. Any 

factory for the manufacture of either of these sub¬ 
stances must be registered with the local nuthoiity, 
and a register must be kc i>t showing the quantity 
and destination of eac h consignment of mai ganne 
or milk-blended butter sent out Such legistoi is 
open to inspection by the officer of the Board of 
Agriculture and the local authonty Th< Boaicl of 
Agriculture may give special powers of search to 
any of their officers if they have reason to suspect 
a contravention of the Acts The Acts forbid pre¬ 
mises to be used as a butter factoi y if they com¬ 
municate with premises used for the manufac tme 
of margarine, maiganne cheese, or milk-blended 
butter. 

Composition. Butter and margarine must not con¬ 
tain more than 16 per cent, of water, and b there is 
any excess in a sample of butter it is presumed 
(until the contrary is proved) not to be genuine. 
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In the case of both butter and margaiine, if the're 
is any excess over 16 per cent., the occupier of the 
factory (whether the excess is due to adulteration 
or not) is guiltv of an offence under the Act, unless 
he proves that the substance was not made, blended, 
re-worked, or treated in the factory Milk-blended 
butter must not contain mote than 24 per cent of 
moisture, and any person who has sue h in his 
possession for sale is guilty of an offence undei the 
Act Maiganne must not contain more than 10 per 
cent of buttei fat If anv substance intended to 
be used for the adultei.ition of butter is found in 
any butter factoiy, the ouupiei is guilty of an 
offence, and any oil oi fat capable of being so used 
is deemed to be intended to be so used unless the 
contraiy is piovcd 

Marking. F\eiypa< k.cgc-of maiganne, maiganne 
cheese, or milk-blended buttei must be bianded or 
duly niaikcd with its appiopimte name on the top, 
bottom, and sides in printed tapital lettris not less 
than 4 * in square (such heading oi mailung to be 
on the package itself and not solely on a label 
attached theieto) , and if such substances are 
exposed fin sale b) retail there must be attached 
to each panel theic-of so exposed as to be 
clearly visible to the purchaser, a label maikcd 
with the name of the substance in printed capital 
letteis not less than 1$ in sqnaio , and every poi¬ 
son selling such substance by ietail save in a pack¬ 
age duly branded oi duly maikcd as aloiesaid, 
must in every case deliver the same to the pui- 
chasci in a paper wrappei on winch the name of 
the substance must be punted in capital block 
letters not less than £ an inch long and distinctly 
legible, and no other punted mat lei is to appear 
on the wiapper 

It has been held that the substam e is not exposed 
ioi sale if kept in a back loom ot otherwise com¬ 
pletely c one ealed, but that it is not taken out of the 
scope of the Section by merely being covered with 
a wrapper and, therefore, not exposed to view, 'i he 
Section does not apply to sales of such substances 
for consumption on the pi onuses, eg, maiganne 
spread on slices ot bicad in a lestamant. 

Restrictions on Importation. Substances con- 
tiuvening the Acts may not be imported, and 
penalties are imposed for unlawful impoitation 

Rurden of Proof, The obligations imposed by the 
A< t are either absolute, and do not depend on any 
ruminal intention of the defendant , or else, if the 
facts arc proved, a presumption is iaised against 
him* involving his huivi tion unless he can piove 
his innocence (See Burden ok Brook) 

RUTTElllNE. —A mixture of animal fats sold as 
a substitute lor buttei It is chie fly imported from 
Holland, but since 1887 it has been a punishable 
offence to sell it except undei the nanus o! 
margarine oi oh-o-maigaime 

RlJTTERMIbK. -Jhe liquid that chains away 
fiom the butter* in the churn. It has a slightly 
acid taste, and, although practically devoid ot fat, 
is a very nutntjous and digestive beveiago it js 
popular in the country distncts of England, but 
more so in Scotland and Ireland. 

BUTTONS.- -Buttons .ire made from a vaiietv of 
matenals and by various processes. Some are 
tuined, as in the case of those made from ivory, 
wood, and bone ; some are moulded , and some 
are stamped Metal, celluloid, pearl, ebonite, glass, 
porcelain, and jet are among the materials Used for 
making these useful fastenings ihe chief seats of 
manufacture arc Birmingham, Paris, Lyons,* 
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Vienna, New York, and Philadelphia ; but prior to 
1914 German competition was seriously affecting 
the manufacture in other parts of the world. 

BUTYRIC ETHER. —A general name for com¬ 
pounds formed by the action of butyric acid on 
alcohols The commercial article is often made of 
butter mixed with potash, dissolved in alcohol, 
and afterwards distilled with sulphuric acid. 
Butyric ether has a pineapple flavour, and is sold 
as pineapple oil. It is largely used by confectioners 
and by perfumers, and also in the preparation of 
pineapple ale 

BUYERS OVER. —This is a general market term, 
signifying that there are buyers, but no sellers, i.e , 
more buyers than sellers. 

BUYINIJ IN.— A Stock Exchange term When a 
broker sells stock or shares for a client foi delivery 
on a certain date (which, unless expressly otherwise 
stipulated, is invariably for the following settling 
day) the rules of the Stock Exchange allow him ten 
days within which he has to deliver the stock or 
shares, the reason for these days of grace being that 
so many formalities are necessary before a transfei 
of registered stock can be ready for delivery, that 
some such period of giacc is desirable. If, however, 
by that time he is not in a position to deliver the 
stock or shares he has sold, the buyer is entitled to 
insist upon the stock or shares being “ bought in.” 
This is done through an official dcpaitmcnt of the 
Stock Exchange, which purchases the securities on 
the open market, any loss resulting having to be 
borne by the seller who is at fault. Some such pro- 
( edure as this is obviously necessary, otherwise bear 
operations would bo unduly facilitated 

BY-LAWS. —By-laws are tides and regulations 
made by public corporations or private bodies or 
societies for the good government of all the indi¬ 
viduals concerned. The by-laws of public corpora¬ 
tions, sm h as the London County Council, derive 
their authority from Acts of Paihament, so also do 
the by-laws of railway companies, which are great 
trading corporations established by statute. On 
the other hand, the by-laws of a cucket club are 
only binding on the members of the club and their 
guests, and can be enforced by the committee of 
the club acting on behalf of all the members The 
by-laws of a cricket club will be upheld in a couit 
of law, if they are found to be just, reasonable, and, 
therefore, framed for the benefit of all the members 
of the club and their guests. By-laws which arc 
founded on statute law will always be enforced by 
the King's Courts, foi they derive then authority 
from the statute out of which they have sprung. 

The meaning of the word “ by ” is town or 
township, and it may still be discovered in the names 
of places, such as Whitby, so that the term “ by¬ 
laws ” meant originally those rules which were 
made for the good government of the township. 

The by-laws which will be described in this 
article are those which derive their>authority from 
statute law. In making by-laws, some general 
rinciples are followed : The by-law must not go 
eyond the law ; it must not be contrary to law ; 
it must be reasonable , it must be framed for the 
public good ; it cannot be enforced in some cases 
until a Secretary of State has agreed to it and has 
put the seal of his department upon it. The breaking 
of a by-law involves a certain penalty upon the 
person who breaks it. 

In thfe year 1503 Parliament interfered with 
private corporations who were making by-laws 
to the public detriment. The statute declares that 


" no Masters, Wardens, and Fellowships of Crafts 
or Mysteries, nor any Rulers of Guilds or Fraterni¬ 
ties take upon them to make any Acts or Ordinances 
in Disheritance or Diminution of the Prerogative of 
the King, nor against the Common Profit of the 
People.” In 1845 the Companies Clauses Con¬ 
solidation Act was passed ; its object was to make 
more uniform the rules which govern joint stock 
companies. Section 124 of this statute will well 
illustrate the scope and object of a by-law— 

“ It shall be lawful for the company, from time 
to time, to make such by-laws as they think fit, 
for the purpose of regulating the conduct of the 
officers and servants of the company, and for 
providing for the due management of the affairs 
ot the company in all respects whatsoever, and 
trom time to time to alter or repeal any such 
by-laws, and make others, provided such by-laws 
be not repugnant to the laws of that part of 
the United Kingdom where the same are to have 
effect, or to the provisions oi this or the special 
Act; and such by-laws shall be reduced into 
writing, anfl shall have affixed thereto the 
common seal of the company; and a copy of 
such by-laws shall be given to every officer and 
servant of the company affected thereby.” 

By-laws had a further extension by the Rail¬ 
ways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 ; Section 109 
giviis power to the railway company to make by¬ 
laws, to repeal or alter them, to put them into 
writing, and seal them with the common seal. Penal¬ 
ties are imposed if the by-laws are broken. The 
by-laws must be painted on boards, or printed on 
paper and pasted on boards, and put up in a con¬ 
spicuous part of every wharf or station belonging to 
the company. It will not be necessary to refer in 
detail to the by-laws which regulate fairs, markets, 
harbours, docks, piers, and town police ; various 
statutes contain sections referring to these subjects. 
The reader's attention must rather be directed to 
the by-laws which public authorities are authorised 
to make. 

The great Act^or consolidating and amending the 
Acts relating to public health in England WHs passed 
m 1875 (Ibis unpmtant Act has been extended 
in various paiticulars by numerous amending 
Acts, especially with rrspect to the prevention ot 
diseases, and the powois of making by-laws have 
been increased under these new Acts ) It empowers 
eveiy local authority to make by-laws to 
regulate common lodging-houses Every uiban 
authontv may make by-laws with respect 
to the making of streets, tfie structure of walls, 
foundations, roofs, and chimneys of buildings, air 
space, drainage, and sanitation of buildings ; also 
an urban authority may make by-laws for licensing 
horses and boats for line. The by-laws of a local 
authority, that is to say, of a county council, a 
town council, an urban district council, or a rural 
district council, must be sealed with their common 
seal ; such by-laws may be altered or repealed ; 
they must not be repugnant to the laws of England 
The fine for each offence against the by-law must 
not exceed £5 By-laws made under the Public 
Health Act shall not take effect until they have 
been submitted to and confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. Public notice must be given 
by the local authority that such confirmation is 
about to Be sought. The ratepayers of the district 
concerned have the right to inspect the proposed 
by-laws at the offices of the local authority. A 
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printed copy of the by-laws, when sanctioned, 
must be hung up in the office of the local 
authority. 

In 1882 the Municipal Corporations Act of Eng¬ 
land and Wales was passed, and it empowers a city 
council or a town council to make by-laws as may 
seem meet for the good government of the borough 
Two-thirds of the total number of the councillors 
must be present ; a copy ot the proposed by-laws 
must t>e affixed to the door of the town hall for 
forty days ; a sealed copy must be sent to the 
Secretary of State , and if the King, on the advice 
of his Privy Council, disallows the proposed by¬ 
law, it cannot be put into force. If, on the other 
hand, such by-law is passed by the Pi ivy Council, 
it then has, in itself, the foice of law. The produi - 
tion of a copy of the by-laws, sealed with the seal 
of the corporation, will be accepted in the King's 
Courts as evidence of the existence of such by¬ 
laws By the Lo. al Government Act of 1888, a 
county council shall have the same powers of 
making by-laws in relation to their county as are 
granted to the council of a borough under the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 
• The list of public authorities who may make by¬ 
laws is by no means exhausted , power is given to 
Commissioners, who are appointed from time to 
time, to undertake certain public duties, to make 
by-laws By-laws are also fiamed under the follow- 
mg Acts to suit the needs of each particular circum¬ 
stance : The Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, and 
the Public Libraries Act, 1901. 


By-laws are made by local authorities on a 
great variety of subjects, such as the general pre¬ 
vention of nuisances and general good government. 
Only a few of the mattei s can be mentioned : Lights 
on vehwles, objectionable noises, w-hether caused 
by man, by animals, or by machine! y ; bad lan¬ 
guage , roundabouts ; spitting ; street betting ; 
weights and measures ; recreation grounds ; high¬ 
ways ; speed of vehicles, allotment grounds ; 
bathing in seas and rivets , baths and wash-houses ; 
dairies; omnibuses, ti am ways, and a host of 
other subjects which fall undei the head of good 
government The following is an example of a by¬ 
law : “ No person shall sound or play upon any 
musical or noisy mstiumcnl, oi sing in any public 
place or highway within 50 yards ol any dwelling- 
house, aftet being requited by any constable, oi by 
an inmate ot such house peisonallv, to desist.” 

It will be obvious that the prnvei conferred upon 
authorities to frame by-laws may easily be abused 
unless there is the utmost vigilance exeicised 
by those pet sons who would, in oidinary circum¬ 
stances, be bound by them A statutory powei 
must be strictly complied with, and any attempt 
to go beyond the powei accorded will be ceitain. 
sooner ot later, to be questioned and the by-law 
will be declaied of no elfect. Anything that is 
outside the aiea ot the rights and poweis granted 
by a parliculai statute is said to be ultra vires. 
So long as a by-law exists it must be obeyed, 
but if it is declared to be ultra vires then any act 
done under it is illegal and of no effect 
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(V—This letter occurs in the following eommeicial 
abbreviations— 


c„ 

County. 

<-■/-, 

Coupon or Cun cm y 

C A , 

Ciedit Account 

C .!/<, C/A, 

Current Account. 

C/A, 

Capital Account 

C B . 

County Bill 

C'B, 

Cash Book 

C C , 

Cash Credit 

C C , 

Country Cheque 

c t:, 

Country Clearing 

C D , 

Cum (with) Dividend 

C,M , 

Carried down 

C/I . 

Can led foiwaid 

C 11 , 

Clearing House 

C N , 

Credit Note 

C O , 

Cash Order. 

C ,V F . 

Cost and Freight 

C F 1 ,C I F 

Cost, Fieight, and Insurance 

con, 

Cash on Delivery. 

C B , 

Charter Party. 

Cf , 

(Lat ), confer, compare 

Cg . 

( ontigramme 

C/ha , 

Chain 

Chq , 

Cheque. 

Ck , 

Cheque 

Cl , 

Centilitre 

Cm , 

Centimetre. 

Com , 

Commission 

Cp.. 

Compare. 

Cr., 

Credit, Ci editor. 

Cum D , 

With Dividend. 

Cur , Curt , 

Current 


CABBAGE.— I his vegetable is native to 
Great Britain, and is cultivated in nearly all 
temperate regions One variety or another is always 
in season ‘ It is an agreeable, but not a nutritious, 
food, as it contains about 90 per cent of water 
The savoy, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and broc¬ 
coli are the best known species For pickling pur¬ 
poses, red cabbage is used ; and in Germany a 
salted variety, known as “ Sauerkraut,” is very 
popular. 

CABLE. —This word has now a variety of applica¬ 
tions. Originally it was applied only to a strong rope 
or a chain of iron links chiefly used to hold a ship 
to her anchor. Rope cables are made of the best 
hemp, but they have been largely displaced by wire 
«ope, which consists of galvanised wire twisted 
round a hempen core. Cham cables are made of 
oval welded links of wrought iron, fitted with cross¬ 
pieces, known as studs, to prevent the sides*being 
drawn together. All chain cables must be tested 
before use. As a nautical measure, a cable is equal 
to 100 fathoms or one-tenth of a nautical mile. 

The term “ cable ” is also applied to the insulated 
tyres o^ metallic conductors used for conveying 
electric currents for telegraphic, telephonic, power, 
, 4 and lighting purposes Such cables are of three 
types: (1) subterranean, (2) submarine, and 
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(3) aerial. All three types are in general use for 
telegraphic and telephonic purposes, but it is very 
rare to find the last two in use for power and lighting 
purposes. 

The conductors or cores of a cable consist gener¬ 
ally of copper wire In the cases of aerial and 
subterranean cables used for telegraphic and 
telephonic purposes the core consists of a single 
wire, but since the sectional areas of the conductors 
required to carry the heavy curients necessary for 
power and lighting purposes arc generally consider¬ 
able, the cores m aerial and subterranean cables 
employed for ‘the latter purposes arc always made 
up by stranding a number of conductors of ordinary 
gauges to make up the sectional area of the con 
duct or to that required in any particular case. 
Tlie cores of submarine cables (for whatever 
purpose requited) also always consist of stranded 
conductors in order th.it the necessary flexibility 
rndy be secured in the cable to facilitate its 
being easily coiled in the cable-tank on board 
ship and subsequently being readily paid out when 
being laid 

At one time india-rubber and gutta-percha were 
invariably used as the insulating materials or 
dielectric on the coies of electric cables At the 
present day, although gutta-percha (ontimics to 
be used as the insulator in the case of submarine 
cables and vulcanised rubber is still employed 
as the insulating material in unuluctois used for 
internal wmng m connection with electric lighting, 
pa pel now almost exclusively forms the dielectric 
in the case of m„ain and subsuliaty cable;; employed 
both for telegraphic and telephonic pin poses, as 
well as of those used for carrying the heavy currents 
required for power and lighting pm poses The 
cables used for telegraphic or telephonic purposes 
are of the "diy core*” type, the paper in these 
cases being made from absolutely pure Manilla 
fibie, which is untreated and wound loosely round 
the conductors In the case of cables employed for 
power and lighting purposes the paper is wound 
tightly round the conductors, and is impregnated 
with light creosote. 

In the case of subterranean cables the insulating 
material is protected by a cylindrical envelope of 
lead which forms an outside covering to it , in the 
caste of submarine cables the protection is provided 
by a covering of well-tanned Russian hemp and a' 
sheathing of lion wires , in the case of aerial cables 
by means of a cylindrical envelope of vulcanised 
india-iubbtr and an outer covering of ozocerited 
tape. 

Aerial cables are not strong enough to support 
their own weight and have m consequence to be 
carried by suspendeis attached to a steel wire 
suspension cable carried on poles or derricks. 

Finally, the word “ cable ” is used both for the 
action of sending a submarine telegram, and, 
instead of cablegram, for the message itself. 

CABLES AND CABLEGRAMS .—The transmis¬ 
sion of telegrams by cable is subject to International 
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Service Regulations. The most important of the 
rules and regulations are the following— 

Manner of Writing and Acceptance of Tele¬ 
grams. I he contents of telegrams, apart from the 
address and signature, may be composed of plain 
language, or of secret language (the latter divided 
into code or cipher) Each language may be used 
separately or conjointly with the others in the same 
telegram. Some countries do not admit telegrams 
in secret language 

2 Telegrams m plain language must present a 
clear meaning in any one or several of the languages 
admitted for telegraphic coricspondcnce The 
insertion of registered addtesses, comma ual marks, 
exchange quotations, comma cial signs, and man- 
time signals does not alter the chaiactei of a plain 
language telegram 

3. Code language is that which is composed of 
words not forming intelligible phrases in one or more 
of the languages uuthoused for tolegiuphic corio- 
spondencc in plain language Winds in code lan¬ 
guage may be (1) real , (2) artificial They must, 
m either case, be formed of syllables of pionuneiu- 
tion, according to the cuirent usage of one of the 
following languages Gciman, English, Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, oi Latin 

Combinations not fulfilling this condition are ion- 
sidered as uphei, and counted at five letters to the 
word Combinations formed by flic* union of two 
or more woids m plain language, contiaiy to the 
usage of the language, are not admitted. 

Words in code language must not m cither case 
contain more than ten letters (the e ombinations «e, 
aa, ao, n>, ue being counted as two letters each) 

I lie c ombmation “ch" is counted as two letteis 
in at tific lal woids Artificial words must not con¬ 
tain the accented letteis a, a, a, 6, fi, o. u 

4. Cipher language in telegrams is foimcd of— 

(1) Arabic liguies having a scuct meaning 
whether single, grouped, or m series. 

(2) Letters having a secret meaning, whether 
singly grouped, oi in senes , but the accented letteis 
a, a, a, £, fi, o, u are not admitted 

(3) Woids, names, expiessions, oi eombinationsof 
letters not fulfilling the conditions of pars 2 and 3 

The liiixtuio in the same group of (iguics and 
letters having a strict meaning is prohibited This 
rule does not apply to groups forming commercial 
marks, exchange* quotations, commercial signs, or 
analogous expressions (mentioned in par 2), which 
aio not held to have a secret meaning 
• 5. The following con\enflonal signs aie counted 
as one woid each— • 


D 

RPx 
KPDx 
TC 
P C 


P C D. 

FS 

Post 

PR 

Express 

XP 

XPx 

XPT 


— Urgent. 

= Reply paid x (woids) 

— Reply paid uigent x (woids) 

— Collated telegram 

— 1 elegram with telegraphic, acknow¬ 

ledgment of receipt 
= Telegram with urgent telegraphic 
acknowledgment of mcipt 
= To follow 

— To be forwarded b\ post from ter¬ 

minal tclegiaph station 

— Post registered 

= To be forwarded by expiess from 
terminal telegraph station. 

— Express paid. 

— Express paid x (francs). 

= Express paid, telegraph. 


XPP = Express paid, letter. 

Open = To be delivered open. 

MP = 3 o be delivered to receiver personally 
Day = Telegiam to be delivered during day- 
• time 

Night — Telegiam to be dehveicd at night- 
time 

Telephone = Telegiam to be dehveiedby telephone 
TR — T61egraphe lestante. 

(*P — Poste lestante. 

OPR — Poste restantejegisteu’d. 

1 M x -- Multiple telegiam x addresses. 

CTA — Conummicate all addiesses. 

The telegiam to be tiansmitled must be legibly 
written in chaiacteis which have their equivalents 
in the official table <>f lelegiaph signals 'I hese 
characters are as follows - 
I rttn\ 

A BCD E F G 111 | K 1. M N OPQHS'l U 
V W X Y Z 

v A a T: n o v 

J-igunw 

1 2 3 4 5 <i 7 S (I 

Sinn s of I’uiutualton, etc 

bull stop ( ), comma ( , ), semicolon ( , ), c olon 
( : ), note of mtei:ogation ( ? ), note of exclamation 
( 1 ), hyphen m dash (- --), patentheses ( ), 
apostrophe ( '), unerted commas ( “ ), bar of 

division ( ), undeihnc (-). 

Lveiy inteihncation, lefeience, ciasure, or altera¬ 
tion must be authentic ated by the sendei or his 
l epicsenlativ e 

6 The diffcient paits fonning a telegiam must 
be written in the following older— 

(1) Special institutions (pais 5 and 7). 

(2) Adch ess. 

(3) Text 

(4) Signaluie 

7. Any instiactions the sender may have to give 
as to the dehveiy at destination, piepaymcnt of 
reply, acknowledgment of receipt, repetition (col- 
lationnemont), exti.i copies, etc , should be written 
immediately befem* the .uldress of the telegiam, and 
are chaiged for 'these indications mav be wntten 
in the abbrevlated fonn adoptccl for official instruc¬ 
tions, as given in par 5 

8 The address of a telegiam must consist of at 
least two woids, the fust designating the addressee, 
aqd the second the name of the telegraph office of 
destination, which must be wntten as it appears in 
the lust column of the official nomenclature of 
offices These words aie counted and charged for 
as pait of the telegiam The consequences of an 
inc c mpletc or incorrect address must be borne by 
the sender. When the name of the terminal office 
has not yet been published in the official list of 
offices, the sendei must complete the address by 
the name of the country or of the territorial sub¬ 
division, oi by any other infoiniation which he 
consider, sufficient for the forwarding of his tele¬ 
gram, which is only accepted at his lisk 

The companies will, at most of their own stations 
and free of charge, accord to the leccivcrs of tele¬ 
grams the privilege of having their telegiams 
addressed to them in a picconc erted or abbreviated 
form, if application is made to the station where 
it is desired to register such address, and if the 
conditions laid down by the companies*for such 
arrangements have previously been complied with 
An address may thus be gi\ en in two words, as ? 
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“ Falhot, London ” Only one address, however, can 
be allowed for each correspondent, When a telegram 
is addressed to a person, care of another, the address 
must contain immediately after the designation ol 
the real addressee one of the indications “ Chez," 
" Girc of," or some other equivalent. 

In all cases where it is desired to register a code 
address, a suitable word should be chosen after 
consultation with the receiving office 

At places where the c ompanies do not deliver 
telegrams to the public, the application for registra¬ 
tion must be made to the local telegraph authorities, 
some of whom make a charge for such icgistration. 
Abbreviated addi esses are registered in Australasia, 
exclusively by the Government telegraph authorities, 
who make a charge. 

These registrations apply, however, only to tele¬ 
grams received at the station where the registration 
is effected, and not to telegtams forwarded lrom 
such station. Registration must in every case be 
effected at the receiving station 

Telegtams addressed to a re-transmission agency, 
organised for the purpose of evading the payment 
of the full conventional charges fixed for the through 
transmission of telegtams, are not accepted 

9. Telegrams without text are admitted. 

The sender or his representative must sign the 
telegram at the foot of the telegraph form, adding 
his address if required , but the name and address 
of the sender is only charged for if transmitted. 

The sender of a puvate telegram must prove his 
identity when lequcstcd to do so by the office of 
origin The sender may have his signature legalised, 
and include such legalisation in his telegram The 
words required for this purpose must be paid for 

10. Rcctityiug Telegrams. 1 he sender or addressee 
of a telegram or their authorised representative may 
cause enquiry to be made oi instructions to be given 
in respect of such telegram on payment of the cost 
of the telegram formulating the request, and of any 
reply required to the same. They may also have the 
whole or part of the telegram lepeated for the pur¬ 
pose of rectification. When the repetition is asked 
for by the addressee, the latter must pay the tcgula- 
tion charge for each word to be repeated (minimum 
1 fc.) which charge includes the cost of tin; reply. 

Telegrams requesting the repetition, leotification, 
completion, cancellation, etc, must be ex< hanged 
as paid service advices between the telegraph offices 
concerned, and not between the sender and 
addressee; the requests lor the same must be 
made within the period of time allowed for the 
preservation of the records 

The text of the leply to a paid service advice 
includes the name of the addressee, followed by the 
communication to be addressed to him 

The charges paid toi these classes of telcgiams 
aie only refunded when they have been necessitated 
by errors of the telegraph service. 

In case some of the words repeated are showrn to 
have been correctly transmitted, the cost of the 
words employed to obtain the repetition of the 
same will be retained. 

No refund will be made when the mutilatioivdias 
been caused by the message being sent over a tele¬ 
phone or private wire, or when the repetition is 
addressed direct instead of by means of an official 
service telegram 

No refund of the charge for the original telegram 
will be allowed. 

11. Counting and Charging. All telegrams are 
charged for according to a tariff per word 


All that the sender writes on the telegram form 
for transmission is charged for. 

At the special request of the sender, signs ( of 
punctuation, apostrophes, and hyphens are trans¬ 
mitted ; but in that case charged for. When signs 
of punctuation, instead of being employed singly, 
are repeated one after the other, they are charged 
for as groups of figures. 

The name of the office of origin, and the date and 
time deposited will be officially inserted m the 
telegram, and supplied to the addressee free of 
charge. Telegrams from North America, via the 
North Atlantic cables, bear the London time, the 
original time not being signalled by the North 
Atlantic companies 

12. Combinations or alterations of words m plain 
language, whether spelt forwards or backwards, 
according to the usage of the language, are not 
admitted 

Nevertheless, names of towns and countries; 
patronymics belonging to one person ; names of 
places, squares, boulevards, streets, and other 
names of publit thoroughfaies , names ol ships ; 
whole numbers, fractions, decimal or fractional 
numbers written entirely in letteis ; and English/ 
and Fiench compound words (to be found in a 
standard dictionary) may be respectively grouped 
as one word each, without apostrophe or hyphen, 
and arc counted as one word if so written, subject 
to the limitation in pars 13 and 14 

If a short charge has been made on a telegram 
owing to the sender having employed words, or 
unauthorised combinations, contrary to the usage 
of one of the languages, the amount short charged 
may be collected from the addressee or from the 
sender The telegram will only be delivered on the 
payment of such short charge 

The following arc counted as one word each mall 
languages— 

(1) In the address (not in the text of the 
telegram)— • 

(а) The name of the telegraph office of destina¬ 
tion, written as it appeals m the first column of 
the official nomenclature of offices and com¬ 
pleted, if necessary, by the instructions which also 
appear in this column 

(In the case of radio-telegrams, the name of the 
ship will be< ounted in ev. ry case, and independently 
of its length, as one woid ) 

(б) The names of territorial sub-divisions or 
countries respectively, it written in conformity 
with the said nomenclature or of their alternative- 
names as given in the preface. 

(2) Every separate character, letter, oi figure, as 
well as every sign of punctuation, apostiophe, or 
hyphen, transmitted at the request of the sender 

(3) Underline. 

(4) Parentheses (the two signs which serve to 
form it). 

(5) Inverted commas (the two signs placed at the 

commencement and end of one and the same 
passage). • 

(6) Supplementary mstriu tions written in the 
abridged form mentioned in par 5 

When the different parts of each of the expres¬ 
sions charged for as one word and indicating— 

(1) 1 he office of destination , 

(2) The territorial sub-division , 

(3) The country of destination , 

are not written as one word, the counter clerk joins 
them up. 

13. Plain Language. In telegrams, the text of 
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which is written entirely in plain language, each 
ordinary word and each authorised combination is 
counted at the rate of one word for eacli fifteen 
letters, plus one word for the excess, if any 

Words joined by a hyphen or separated by an 
apostrophe are counted as so many separate words, 

14 Code Language. In code language the maxi¬ 
mum length of a wotd is fixed at ten letters, counted 
according to par 3. Words in plain language 
Inserted m the text of a mixed telegram (i e , iom- 
posed of both plain language and code) aie each 
counted at the rate of ten letters to a word If the 
mixed telegram contains, in addition, passages in 
cipher language, the (minting of such passages 
is regulated by par 15 The address and Signature 
ill code telegrams are counted ill accordance with 
the rules for plain language (par 13) 

If the telegram is only Composed of passages in 
plain language and of passages m apher, those m 
plain arc counted uccotdmg to pal 13, and those 
m ciphei according to par 15 

15 Cipher Language. Groups of figures or letters, 
as well as commercial marks comprised ol figures 
and letters, are counted at the rate of one word lor 
each five figures or letters plus one word for any 
excess. Each ol the combinations a>, aa, ao, re, tie, 
and ch is counted as two letters. 

Decimal points, commas, colons, dashes, bars ol 
division, and stops, used in the formation of 
numbers or commercial marks, are each counted as 
a figure, or a letter in the group in which they 
occur The same rule applies to letteis added to 
figures to form ordinal numbers, and also to letters 
of figures added to the number of a house in an 
address, even if sue li address is in the text or 
signature of a telcgi.un 

Code words and tombinations of pronounceable; 
fetters containing more than ten letteis (it inad¬ 
vertently admitted) and wools not belonging to 
any of the languages admitted for international 
correspondence are charged for at the rate ol five 
letters to the word. 

The letters "fob " (meaning ‘ free on board ), 
" c.i.f " ("cost insurance freight"), and "cat' 
(" i oiit assurance fi et "), " s v.p " {" s‘il vous plait ) 
or any other analogous expression in general use, up 
to five letters, arc accepted as one word each, if 
mitten together If written .ejiarately, as " FO 1!,” 
" C I F,” and " C A F," etc , they are counted as 
three words each 


Number of Words 


In Address In Text 


1 New York 
Newyoik. 

1 Fiankfurt Main .. 

Fianfiutmain. 

1 Sanct 1’oelten 
Sanctpoelten .. 
i New South Wales ,, 
Newsouthwales .. 

XP 3 50 (conven¬ 
tional signs, See 
§ 5) . 


■ In the addiess these different expulsions aic 
grouped by the counter clerk 


The words " twopence," " threepence,” up to 
“ elevenpence,” if written together, are charged for 
as one word In a code or mixed telegram, how¬ 
ever, the word “elevenpence” is charged as two 
words,.as it contains over ten letters ; in a cipher 
telegram it counts as one word only 

10. The tables on this page are examples for 
counting and charging telegrams 


Number 
of Words 


Van de lhande .. 

Vandebiande (name of a poison) 

Du Hois 

Dubois (name of a poison) 

Belgrave Squaie . . 

Belgravesquare (< ontrary to the usage 
of the language) 

Hyde Talk . ■ 

Hydepark (< ontiaiy to the usage of the 
language) 

Hydepark Squaie 

Hydeparksquare (c ontiaiy to the usage 
of the language) 

Saint James Stieel 
Saintjames Stieet 
Hue de la Taix . 

Rue dclapaix 

Respousability (14 chaiactcis) .. 
Kriegsgcsclmhten (15 chaiacteis) 
Inconstitutionnalite (20 charai tcis) 

Wie (ieht’s (instead of wic geht es) . . 
A-t-il 

C’est-4-due 

Aujouid’hui 

Aujourdhui 

Poi te-monnaic ... 

Portemonnaie 

Prune of Wales (ship). 

Prxxxce-of-Wales (ship) 

•J 8 (4 c hnrac tel s) - 


444 (5 ,. ) 

4444 (« ,, 1 

444 .-> (5 ,, ) 

444 55 (6 ,, ) 

44/3 (4 „ ) 

44/ (3 „ ) 

•t "/, (4 ,, ) 


2 p • 

2 °/„ (S .. >. 

2p’/„. 

54- 5S (5 „ ). 

17'"” (4 „ ) ■ 

L c 1529"" (1 word and a group ol 

6 i haiat teisj .. 

10 fjaias 50 centimes (ur) 10 fr 50 < . 

10 fr. 50 

fr. 10 50 . . 

Dixunquantc 

II 1 ' 30. 

11 30 . 

huil/10 

5/dou/i^mes 

May/August • • •• : 

5 bis (number of dwelling-house) 

30* . 

15 - 6 .. .. 

Two hundred and thirty four .. 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 


2 


3 
2 

4 
2 
1 

1 

2 
3 


«» 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 
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I Number 
| of Words. 


Twohundredandthirtyfour (23 charac - ! 

tcrs) .. .. . . .. .. 2 

Troisdeuxticrs . . . . . . . . 1 

Unneufclixidmes .. .. .. .. 1 

Deux milk* tent quatrc-vmgt-quatoi ze 6 

Dcuxmillecentquatrcvingtquatorze . . 3 

E. 1 

Emvthf (0 diameters) . . . . . . 2 

Emvchf (6 ) .. . . 2 

G H F (commute lal mark or secret 

language) , one group of 3 characters 1 
G.H.F. (commercial mark or secret 

language); one group of 6 characters 2 

A P/M (commercial mark or secret 

language) ; one group of 4 characters 1 

197a/199a (commercial mark ), one 
group of 9 < haracters .. 2 

G H.F (without final stop) (commercial 
moik or secret language) ; one group 
of 5 c haracters . .. . . 1 

G H F 45 (commeitial mark) ; one 

group of 5 characters .. . . 1 

G.H.F. 45 (commercial mark); one 

group of 8 diameters .. . 2 

3/M (commercial mark ; one group of 

3 characters .. .. .. . . 1 


E M (separate letters, initials of 

names) .. .. . . . . 2 

E M (initials of two names, unauthor¬ 
ised c omhi nation) .... 2 

L'affane est urgente partir sans retard 

(7 words and 2 underlines) .. .. 9 

Re<,u de vos nouvcllcs indnectes (assez 
mauvaises) tclegiaphicz directcment 
(9 words and 1 passage between paren¬ 
theses) . . .. . . . . . 10 


17. Payment ot Charges. Telegrams ate, as 
regards the application of charges and of certain 
service regulations, subject either to the European 
regime or to the extra-European regime 

The Euripean regime comprises all the countries 
of Europe, as well as Algieis, Tunis, Tripoli, Russia 
m Cau< asus, Turkey in Asia, Azores, Canarjes, 
Senegal, and the coast of Moiocco 

The extra-European rfgtnxe comprises all the 
countries not inc luded in the preceding paragraph. 

A telegram is subject to the regulations of the 
European regime when it passes exclusively over 
the lines of countries belonging to that regime. In all 
other cases it is subject to the, regulations of the 
extra-European regime 

18. All charges must be prepaid, except those 
for supplementary services or special conveyance 
beyond the telegraph office of destination, which 
are, in some instances, collected from the addressee 
A receipt will be given, free ot charge, for jjvery 
telegram handed in at any of the telegraph 
company's stations. 

A receipt can also be obtained for any telegram 
handed in at any Government telegraph station, 
for which a small charge is sometimes made. 

19. Short charges and charges due from the 
addressee, which are not recovered from him, are 
4 to be paid by the sender. 


Charges erroneously collected in excess are 
returned A formal claim, however, must be made 
when stamps have been used in excess. 

20. Routing ot Telegrams. The sender of a tele¬ 
gram who wishes to prescribe the route to be 
followed must insert the necessary instructions on 
his copy. 

When a telegram (an lie transmitted by several 
routes belonging exclusively to one administration, 
the latter is" at liberty to send telegrams over its 
system by the route it considers best in the interest 
of the sender, who cannot in such a case specially 
request the use of one of such routes. 

21. Stoppage o! Telegrams. Any sender or his 
authorised i epresentative can, by proving his 
identity, stop, it in time, the transmission of a 
telegram deposited by him If the telegram has 
been despatched it may be cancelled by paid service 
ad vie e. 

22. The telegraph administrations reserve to 
themselves the power to stop the transmission of 
any private telegram which may appear dangeious 
to the security* of the State, or which may be con¬ 
trary to the laws of the country, or to public order 
or decency. When such power is exercised, the 
sender is advised thereof. 

23 Delivery at Destination. Telegrams are 
delivered, according to their address, at the icsi- 
dencc of the addressee, at the Post Office (Poste 
restante), or at the telegraph office (telegraphe 
restante) , and, in the latter case, they arc only 
delivered, on application, to the addressee or to a 
person duly appointed by him Telegrams to be 
sent on by post arc handed by the telegraph office 
of destination to the Post office for transmission as 
oidinary or registered letters, according to the 
instructions prepaid by the sender. 

Telcgiams marked “ Jour " (day) arc not 
delivered during the night. Those received duiing 
the night need not be delivered immediately, unless 
they bear the indication “ Nuit" (night), oi unless 
the delivery offu c is in a position to lecognise that 
they appear to be really urgent f 

24 A telegram taken to a place oi residence may 
be delivered to the addicssee, an adult member of 
his family, to anv person in his scivice, his lodgers 
or guests, or to the porter of the hotel or house, 
unless the addressee or scndei has given special 
institutions to the lontraiy 

If the door is not opened at the addtess given, or 
if the niessengci finds no one who will consent to 
take in the telegram on behalf of the addressee, a 
notice is left at the address given ; and the tele¬ 
gram is brought back to the telegraph office to be 
deliveted to the addressee or his representative upon 
application from either 

When a tclcgiam cannot be delivered, the delivery 
offu e advises the sending office of the c ause of non¬ 
delivery, which advice, if practicable, is communi¬ 
cated to the sender The latter can complete, rectify, 
or confirm the addiess by a paid service telegram 
( = S T = ) only. 

When a telegram, with a charge to be collected, 
addressed “Poste Restante” or “Telegraphe 
Restante “ has not been called for by the addressee, 
the advice of non-dclivery is sent by post at 
the expiration of the period for retaining such 
corresjiondcnce. 

25 Urgent Telegrams. Some Governments (the 
names of which can be obtained on making inquiry) 
accept urgent telegrams, which take precedence of 
other private telegrams, and are charged for at triple 
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rates. The companies also accept urgent telegrams 
from and to countries which admit of such c lass 
of correspondence The paid instruction “ Urgent " 
or = D — must be inserted by the sender before 
the address 

[N B —Pr or to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914, there was a growing disposition to allow 
of urgent telegrams being sent in all the more 
advanced nations of the wo> Id It remains to be 
seen -how matters wall work out in 1920 and 
succeeding years'] 

26. Prepaid Replies. The sender may prepay a 
rcplv to his telegram. 

The words “ Reply Paid-” or R P- 

must be written before the address and paid for , 
the sender must state the number of words he 
wishes to prepay , for instance, “ reply paid 
twenty " or = R P 20 —, the first instruction 
counting as three and the latter as one word. 

The sender may also prepay an urgent reply to 
his telegram in countries where utgent telegiams 
are accepted ; in this case he must write befoie the 
addiess the instruction “ Reply paid* urgent x " or 
= R I’D x— and pay the corresponding amount, 
tit , triple the ordinaly late 

27. The amount prepaid by the sender may be 
used in payment of a telegram, by the addressee, 
during a period of forty-two clear days. 

Should such reply oi telegiam contain moie woids 
than have been prepaid, the excess must be paid 
for by the sendei of the reply. 

If the addressee of the original telegiam cannot 
be found, the amount deposited for the reply will 
be refunded to the sender, provided that the amount 
to be refunded is at least equal to 1 ft am 

If the addiessec dot's not make use of the amount 
prepaid, he may, within a penod of thiee months, 
return the vomhci dehveied with the original tele¬ 
gram and icquest that the money be refunded to 
the sender If the icply be sent and contain a less 
number of words than have been prepaid, Ihe 
difference will be iclutned to the sender, if applied 
for within thiee months of the dab* of issue ot the 
voucher, upon the authonty of the olhcc which 
dehveied the original telegiam, provided that the 
amount ( o be icfunded is at least equal to 1 
franc 

28 Repeated or Collated Telegrams. The sender 
may have his telegram repeated from station to 
station on payment of an additional charge, equal 
to a quarter of the ordinary rate The words “ i epeti- 
tJi>n paid ’’ (collationnement), or the abluovialed 
signal — TC-, must^c wiittcn before the address 
and paid for. 

29. Acknowledgment of Receipt. The sender may 
request that the date and time at who h his telegram 
is delivered to the addressee be notified to lum by 
telegraph or by post 

Ihe words “acknowledgment paid" oi the 
abbieviatcd signal = PC = , or, if by post. P C P 
= , must be written before the address oj the tele¬ 
gram and paid for. J he cost of an acknowledgment 
of receipt by telegraph is equal to that of a telegram 
of five words ; for acknowledgment by post the 
charge is 25 centimes or 2Jd. From countues which 
admit urgent telegiams, priority of transmission 
and delivery may be obtained for an acknowledg¬ 
ment of receipt, upon payment of five words at 
triple rate to the same destination as the original 
message and writing before the address the instruc¬ 
tions “ Urgent acknowledgment of Receipt,’’ or 
= P C D =. 


30. Telegrams to Follow. Telegrams can be 
directed to several addresses “ To follow,’’ for 
instance, = F S = John Brown, Hotel de Rome, 
Berlin = Homer Frankfurtmain " 

The .sendei pays the charges to the fust destina¬ 
tion, the cost ot further tiansmission is collected 
on delivery of the telegram. The instruction “ Faire 
suivre’’ or = F S — must be inserted befoie the 
addiess, for which the Kite of two words is charged 
in the foiniei and of one woid in the latter case. 

Acknowledgment of leceipt to telegrams To 
follow = can be obtained, provided the senders 
undertake to pay any extia charges that may be 
due, if the telegiams aie sent beyond the count! y 
of destination. 

31. Any pci son, or his authorised irpiesentative, 
upon proving his identity in wilting, may also 
ai range with the telegiaph office to have lus tclo- 
giams ic-direeted to a new addiess, on undettaking 
to pay all c barges. In this case the words 
“ re-cxpedi6 de ” and the name of the re-tians- 
mitting office will be inserted befoie the address 
by the ic-dirtctmg telegraph office and charged 
foi 

32. Multiple Telegrams. Telegrams may be 
addressed— 

(a) To several persons in the same place. 

(£>) To one pci son at several lesidemcs in the 
same place, if the woids “ x addresses " or 
= TMx = —the former counting as two and 
the latter as one word—be written before the 
address The name of the office of destination only 
appears once, at the end of the addiess 

For telegiams addressed to seveial pci sons, the 
indications concerning the place of delivery, viz, 
exchange, station, market, etc, must be lepcated 
after each address, or if they icfer to a series of 
addresses, after the last of the senes 

Telegrams addiessed to several adcliesses, ot to 
the same addressee, in different towns, aie only 
accepted and charged for as so many sepai ale 
telegrams 

Telegrams addiessed to seveial poisons in the 
same place, or to one poison at seveial lesidemcs 
in the same place, with oi without luithci despatch 
by post, aie charged as single telegiams, plus a 
copying lee of 5d (foi uigent telegiams, l()d ), pci 
100 words ot fraction ot 100 words contained in the 
telegiam, for eac h additional addiess aftft- the first 
In calculating the charge for the telegram, all the 
names and addresses aie included in the number 
of chargeable words 

Unless the sender requests to the contrary, each 
copy of the telegram will bear only its own address. 

If it is required that all the addresses should be 
communicated to each receiver, then the sender 
must wnte before the address of each addressee 
whom it concerns the paid instruction “Com¬ 
municate all addresses," or = CTA—. 

Multiple telegrams for places m North America 
are not accepted 

33. Telegrams to be Delivered by Post or Express. 

telegiams for places not connected by telegraph 
must iiavo instructions inserted before the address 
as to the pecans by which they are to be forwarded 
to destination, for instance : " Express (or post) 
Muller, Stoghtz, Berlin." 

The name of the telegraph office by which the 
telegram is to be sent on by post, express, pr other 
means, is stated last. 

34. The charges for transmission by express are, , 
as a rule, collected from the receiver, but the 
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sender is liable for these charges if the telegram 
cannot be delivered. 

35. Telegrams to be sent by post to a country 
other than that of the terminal telegraph station 
are subject to a fee of 2$d. ; those forwarded by 
registered letter, 5d. 

36. Semaphorie and Radio-Telegrams. Sema- 
phoric and radio-telegrams are telegrams exchanged 
with ships at sea by means of semaphores or radio¬ 
telegraphic stations established on the various 
coasts 

The sender of a semaphoric or radio-telegram to 
a ship at sea may state the number of days during 
which the telegram must be kept by the semaphore 
or coast station for transmission to the ship ; in 
this case he writes before the address “ x days ” 
If the ship docs not arrive within twenty-nine days 
or within the time specified by the sender, the latter 
is informed. He may then request by Paid Service 
Advice, addressed to the semaphore or coast station, 
that the telegram be kept during another thirty 
days for transmission to the ship. 

37. Semaphoric telegrams should be written 
either in the language of the country in which the 
signal station is situated, or in groups of letters of 
the International Code of Signals. 

The charge for a semaphoric telegram is 1 franc 
(lOd ), in addition to the ordinary telegraphic charge 
For telegrams signalled from ships at sea, the charge 
is collected from the receiver. 

38. Radio-telegrams can be written like ordinary 
telegrams or in groups of letters of the International 
Code of Signals 

The charge for a radio-telegram comprises a coast 
and ship charge, in addition to the ordinary tele¬ 
graphic charge, and is collected from the sender in 
all cases (See Radio-Telegrams.) 

39. Certified Copies of Telegrams. The sender and 
addressee of a telegram, or their authorised repre¬ 
sentatives, may obtain certified copies of the same 
as handed m, or as delivered at destination on 
proving their identity, and on payment of 5d. or 
50 centimes for every 100 words or fraction of 100 
words. 

Telegrams are destroyed after ten months, and 
certified copies will not be obtainable after that 
period, except radio-telegrams, for which the period 
is extended to twelve months 

40. Refunds. Refunds are made in the following 
cases— 

(а) The full cost of every telegram which has 
failed to reach its destination through the fault of 
the telegraph service. 

(б) The full cost of every telegram stopped in 
transmission owing to interruption of the route, if 
cancelled at the request of the sender 

(c) The full cost of every telegram in the 
European regime, delayed more than twelve hours, 
if exchanged between two countries adjoining or 
connected by dire< t wires. 

(d) The full cost of a telegram delayed moic than 
twcnty-foui hours, if exchanged between two other 
countries of Europe, or between two countries out¬ 
side Europe adjoining each other or connected by 
direct wire. 

(e) The full cost of every other telegram delayed 
more than seventy-two hours '1 ho period of closing 
of offices, when it is the cause of delay, and the time 
occupied in delivery by express, as well as the time 
occupied in the maritime transmission of sema¬ 
phoric or radio-telegrams, or the time such tele- 

■ grams have remained at the semaphoric coast, or 


ship stations, are not included in the delays referred 
to above. 

(/) The delays indicated in paragraphs ( d) and ( e ) 
are reduced by one-half for Government, urgent^ or 
paid service telegrams. 

(g) The full cost of every collated telegram in 
secret language or of every telegram in plain 
language which has manifestly been unable to 
fulfil its object in consequence of errors made in its 
transmission, unless the errors have been rectified 
by Paid Service Advice. 

(A) The supplementary charge for special services 
not rendered, as well as the charge for the 
corresponding supplementary instructions. 

(t) Amounts deposited for Paid Service Advices, 
requesting repetition of a supposed incorrect passage 
and for replies thereto, if the repetition does not 
agree with the first transmission, with the reserva¬ 
tion, however, that when some words have been 
correctly and some incorrectly reproduced in the 
first telegram, the charge relating exclusively to 
words correctly transmitted originally is not 
refunded, except when they have been repeated 
in consequence of their sense being obscured by 
the mutilated words. See also par 10. 

(;) The full cost of every other telegraphic, o. 
postal, Paid Service Advice, the sending of which 
has been necessitated by error of service. 

(k) The amount deposited for a reply when the 
addressee has not been able to make use of the 
voucher, or has refused it, provided the voucher is. 
returned to the office which issued it within three 
months from the date of issue. 

(/) The charge in respect of the telegraph section 
not traversed by the telegiam, w'hen, owing to the 
interruption ot a telegraph route, the telegram has 
been fomarded to its destination by postal or other 
means. The expense of replacing the original tele¬ 
graphic route by any other means of transport is, 
however, deducted from the amount to be refunded. 

(m) The {ull cost of every telegram with prepaid 
reply, which has manifestly been unable to fulfil its 
object in consequence of an error of seivice justify¬ 
ing the refund of the charge paid for tin, r-'ply, as 
well as the full cost of any prepaid icply which has 
manifestly been unable to fulfil its object in con¬ 
sequence of an error of service justifying the refund 
of the cost of the original telegram. 

(n) The cost, when it amounts to 1 franc (lOd ) or 
more, of the word or words omitted in transmission 
of a telegram, unless corrected by paid service 
advice. 

(o) If the cost of a reply is less than the amount 
prepaid, the difference is refu ided when it amounts 
to 1 franc (lOd) or more. 

(p) The charge for every telegram stopped under 
par 22 

(a) The proportion of charge due for a cancelled 
telegram 

In the cases prodded for in paragraphs (a), ( b ), 
(c), (rf)» (c), (0. (/?). (0- an< J ( w ). th® refund applies 
only to the charge of the original telegram (it lost, 
cancelled, delayed, or mutilated), including any 
supplementary charges not used, and not to tele¬ 
grams necessitated or tendered useless by the non¬ 
delivery, delay, or mutilation of the original 
telegram. 

In case of a partial refund on account of a 
multiple telegram, the total charge received is 
divided by the number of copies , the quotient 
represents the amount of refund for each copy, the 
telegram itself counting as one copy. 
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When errors of the telegraphic service have been 
corrected by Paid Service Advices within the periods 
mentioned above, pars, (c), (rf), and (e), the re¬ 
fund only applies to the charges for such service 
advices. No refund is made in respect of telegrams 
to which such advices relate. 

No reimbursement is made for rectifying tele¬ 
grams which, instead of being exchanged from 
office to office as Paid Service Advices, have been 
exchanged direct between sender and addressee 
41« Every claim for refund should be made, under 
penalty of rejection, within five months from the 
date of deposit of the telegram. When a telegram, 
the cost of which is refundable, has been trans¬ 
mitted by countries not conforming to the Inter¬ 
national Rules, a total refund is only made when 
such countries forego their respective shares of the 
charges. 

Every claim must be made to the Original 
Sending Administration, and be accompanied by 
documentary evidence —t e , a written statement 
from the terminal office or addressee, if the tele¬ 
gram has been delayed or has not been delivered , 
the copy delivered to the addressee, the question 
is one of alteration oi omission. 

The claim may. however, be presented by the 
addressee to the office of destination, which decides 
whether it should deal with it, or whether it must 
be forwarded to the sending administration 

The right to a refund is cancelled after a period 
of six months from the date of the lettei advising 
the sender that a refund has been granted 

Special rules and regulations apply to Pi ess 
telegrams 

The cost of cables is liable to variation It is 
therefore, impossible to lay down the scales with 
the certainty that they will be lasting I he Post 
Offiic Guide must be consulted 

CABLE TRANSFER.-This is a payment of 
money eflectcd by a banker in one country upon 
instructions received by cable* from a banker in 
another country It is the* invariable 'prac tue to 
use a code foi the transmission of institutions of 
this c harac tei. 

CABS, LAW AS TO. -An Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1832, defined a stage carnage as being— 

" Ev^ry carriage used or employed for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying passengers for hire to or from 
any place in Great Britain . . provided that 
the passengers thereby conveyed shall pay 
separate and distinct fares ” 

The term “ stage carnage ” does not include a 
coinage used upon a railway, or any carnage drawn 
or propelled by otlier^tlian animal power Stage- 
carriages must be licensed and have a numbered 
plate upon each of them Every person applying 
for a licence must state his name and address on a 
specified form Anv fraudulent omission fiom, or 
addition to, the statement will render the* peisbn 
naking the same liable to a heavy fine The licence 
must be renewed eveiy year. Any person plying 
for hire whose stage carriage is unlicensed will 
run the risk of being mulcted m a heavy fine. 

If there are more passengers carried than the 
number for which the stage carriage is licensed, 
the person to whom the licence is granted will be 
fined for each passenger carried in excess. 

The name of the propi letor and the number of per¬ 
sons for which the carriage is licensed, must be 
painted upon each stage carnage Every person in 
any city, town, or place, who shall let out hackney 
carriages for hire, shall cause each carnage to be 


numbered, and shall have his name and that of his 
city or town painted upon the carriage, this is, 
of course, for the protection of the passenger, since 
the owner is liable for the torts of Ins servant, such 
as loss of luggage, negligent driving, etc 

The. words “ hackney carnage," which are 
equivalent to cab or taxi-cab, are the words used 
in an Act for regulating hac kney and stage carriages 
near London, passed in 1843 In this Act the words 
“hackney carnage" include every carriage 
except a stage carnage, which stands on hire, 
or plies for a passenger for lure, at any place within 
the limits of the City of London and the metro¬ 
politan police distnc t Uhc dnver of a hackney 
carnage must be licensed A duty of 5s is charged 
for the driver’s In ence ; the dnvei ret cives a metal 
ticket oi badge with his numbet theieupon. Who¬ 
ever plies for hire without a licence, or permits 
tinothei touseoi vuai his metal tn ket, will be liable 
to forfeit the mmu of /5 II a piopnetm allows an 
unlicensed pci son to act as dnvei of a hackney 
c arnage, the propnetoi oi the c amage may be lined 
£H). Dnveis must give notice oi their change of 
address to the* police Particulars of the licences 
issued are kept by the polic e regisliai in a book pro¬ 
vided for that purpose Eveiy licensed driver 
shall, at all times clunng his employment, wear 
Ins ticket conspicuously upon Ins breast, so 
that the whole ol the willing theieupon may be 
distinctly legible. The penalty for failing fo do this 
is 40s The licences and the tickets must be given 
up when their time expires. New tickets will be 
delivered in place of damaged tic kets or lost ones. 
The fee is 3s 

Any person who forges a licence or a ticket com¬ 
mits a nnsdenieanouT ((/v) lor which he* will, 
on conviction, suffer a term o( imprisonment 'Ihc 
proprietor of hackney carnages must keep the 
licences of his drivers whilst they remain in his 
sci vice 

If the proprietor fails to do this, oi to produce 
the licence when legally called upon to do so, he 
will be fined £1 A justice of the peace may hear 
and settle any dispute between the* pioprietor of a 
hackney carnage and his driver The agreement 
between the proprietor and the driver, in which, 
the dnver agrees to pay over the earnings of his 
hackney carnage, must be in writing, signed by 
the driver in the present e of a competent witness. 
Ulus agreement is free of stamp duty When the 
driver (puts the service of the proprietor of the 
hackney carnage, the dnvei's licence must be 
returned to him, but if the propi letor has a com¬ 
plaint against the driver, he may retain the licence* 
for twenty-four hours to give him time to make 
his complaint before a justice of the peace. 

Justices of the peace may levokc tne licence, or 
suspend it, if the dnver has been convicted of any 
offence ; the liccifce and the ticket must be 
delivered up to # thc magistrate, who will forward 
the same to the police rcgistiar to be cancelled, la 
the case of suspension, the licence and the ticket are 
returned when the period of suspension has expired 
The hackney carriage plates may be seized when the 
licence is revoked. In any case, they must be 
dehveicd up when the licence expncs, unless the 
licence* is renewed. No person shall act as the 
driver of a hackney carnage without the consent 
of the propi letor, and no unlicensed person may 
act as driver. The penalty for disobedience*is 40s. 

If the driver of a hackney carnage is guilty of 
wanton or furious driving, or if he, by carelessness. 
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or wilful misbehaviour, hurts person or property 
in any street or highway, or shall be drunk whilst 
engaged in his employment, or shall make use of 
insulting or abusive language, he will forfeit the sum 
of £2 for each offence. The magistrate may also 
commit the offender to prison, and may order the 
proprietor to pay compensation to the injured party. 
Whatever sums the proprietor is ordered to pay, he 
may afterwards recover from the driver who has 
committed the fault. 

The provision of standings for hackney carnages 
in the metropolis is left in the hands of the Com¬ 
missioner of Metropolitan Police. The standings 
must be in the centre of the street, unless one side 
of the street, where the standing is appointed, is 
without houses. The standings in the City of London 
and borough of Southwark are under the control of 
the mayor and aldermen of the city. Penalties are 
exacted, if a driver does any of the following things : 
Plying for hire elsewhere than at a standing, loitering, 
causing obstruction, deceiving a person as to a 
route, refusing to carry, at the lawful fare, a 
passenger for whom there is room , demanding more 
than the legal fare; stopping at a foot passengers' 
crossing. 

In the case of complaints against the driver of a 
hackney carriage, the proprietor may be summoned 
to appear and produce the driver. The complaint 
must be made to the magistrate within seven days 
of its occurrence. 

The registration of metropolitan public carriages 
was transferred to the Commissioners of Police of 
the metropolis in 1850, in whom is also vested the 
authority to appoint public standings, and to 
insure the good behaviour of those entitled to use 
them. In 1853 it was enacted that persons desiring 
a licence for hackney carnages must apply to the 
Commissioners of Police in the metropolis. The 
carnages must be inspected by the police authorities, 
upon whose certificate of fitness the necessary 
licences will be granted. Tables of fares must be 
put upon evciy hackney carriage in a conspicuous 
place. The driver must produce a book of fares if 
required to do so. A duver must drive his pas¬ 
senger a maximum distance of 6 miles if tequired 
to do so, or, if by time, for the maximum of one 
hour. Each hackney carriage must take a reasonable 
amount of luggage free of charge 

Property left in a hackney carriage by a passenger 
must be taken by the driver to the nearest police 
station, or to New Scotland Yard. When the prop¬ 
erty is claimed, the driver receives such sum as the 
Commissioners may award. If the property is not 
^claimed, it is sold at the end of a specified time— 
a shaic of it is paid to the driver ; the rest goes to 
the State The police authonties provide the water 
supply at each public standing Each hackney 
carnage must have a lamp inside the carriage. 
Penalties are exacted if the duver of a hackney 
carnage does any of the following : Refuses to take 
a reasonable amount of luggage ; Vcfuses to dtive 
the legal distance, or for the legal time, or at 
the legal speed; works his horse in an unfit 
state. 

In 1869 the law as to hackney carriages ,’n the 
metropolis was further amended, and it was enacted 
that licences for hackney carnages must be granted 
by a Secretary of State. The licence for the driver 
must be granted by the same authority. All the 
authorities given to the police as to the public 
standings, fares, tables of distances, lost property, 

, are transferred to the Secretary of State. A lamp, 


properly trimmed and lighted, must be fixed out¬ 
side every hackney carriage during certain hours 
between sunset and sunrise. All the powers granted 
by this Act to the Secretary of State may be granted 
by him to the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
As a matter of fact, the police do still regulate the 
hackney carnage and its driver, as stated in an 
earlier paragraph * 

With regard to hackney carriages outside the 
metropolis, the law for them is to be found in the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, and in the Public 
Health Act, 1875. The hackney carnages in the 
country are under the control of the police, and the 
laws which govein them are, generally speaking, 
the same as those which govern the metropolitan 
hackney carriages 

The most recent Act on the subject here dis¬ 
cussed is the London Cab and Stage Carriage Act, 
1907 It provides that the fare fixed for horse cabs 
fitted with taximeters shall be at the rate of 6d. for 
every mile when by distance, and fid for every 
12 minutes when by time. All cabs entering railway 
stations shall have equal privileges, and any charge 
made by the railway companies to the drivers must 
be regulated by the Seetetary of State. 

The latest definition of cab is as follows : " Hack¬ 
ney carriage " or “ rab " includes any such vehicle 
whether di awn or propelled by animal or mechanical 
power. 

By an order made by the Secretary of State, 
datbd Decembei 30th, 1907, no licence shall be 
granted to a person under the age of twenty-one, or 
to a person who does not bear a good character, or 
is cruel to animals The price of a licence for a cab 
is £2. It must be paid to the Receiver of the Metro¬ 
politan Police A driver's licence costs 5s. Every 
driver must, if tequired to do so, deliver a ticket to 
the hirer The ticket must state the number of the 
cab; the name and address of the proprietor ; 
that magistrates will hear complaints between 
driver and hirer foithwith without any summons, 
an<l that applications i oncoming lost property left 
in cabs must be made to the Lost Piopcrty Office, 
New Scotland Yard, S W Drivcis are not entitled 
to charge for Waiting unless the waits‘exc eed 15 
minutes in all If lost property, dehwied up by 
the driver, i-> not claimed within three months, the 
driveis will be allowed a pioportion of thfi proceeds 
of the sale of it, e.g., gold, silver, bank notes, jewellery 
of less than £10 in value, 3s. in the £ 1. Other 
propetty of less than £10 in value, 2s 6d in the £1. 
If the ptoperty is of greater value than £10, the 
Commissioner will decide what amount is to be 
given to the driver , or the property itself may Be 
handed over to the duver. n 

Taximeters must bear a seal or maik approved 
by the Commissioner. The taximeter must be set 
in motion as soon as the hackney carriage is hiied, 
ani must be stopped as soon as the hiring has 
terminated The licensed driver must have hia 
photograph attached to the licence, failing which, 
particulars must be given of age, height, colour of 
eyes, and hair, and complexion. 

The scale of fares to be charged by drivers of cabs 
is : Within the 4-nule circle from Charing Cross, 
under 2 miles, Is., and fid. per mile afterwards. By 
time : Hansom, 2s. fid. for 1 hour or less ; four- 
wheel, 2s , for every 15 minutes afterwards, 
hansom 8d , four-wheel fid. Beyond the 4-mile 
circle : 1 mile Is., for each mile, or part of a mile, 
beyond Is . per hour 2s. 6d., and 8d. for every 
15 minutes beyond. If hired within the 4-mile 
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circle, but discharged without, per mile Is., each 
other mile ended within, 6d., without, Is.; by time, 

2s. 6d. per hour, and 8d. for every 15 minutes after. 
Luggage—bicycle, mail cart, or perambulator, 6d. ; 
every other outside package, 2d. For each person 
above two, 6d. the whole journey. Waiting, every 
15 minutes, four-wheel 6d., hansom 8d. Fares of 
taxipieter cabs—8d per mile or 8d. for every 10 
minutes; afterwards, for each £ mile, or each 
2ir minutes, 2d. Luggage charges as for ordinary 
horse cabs. Extra persons, the same. Two children 
under ten count as one adult. Fares for horse- 
drawn cabs, with taximeters : 1 mile or 12 minutes, 
6d. ; each $ mile or 6 minutes after, 3d. Luggage 
and extra persons as in the other cases. A driver 
is entitled to his legal fare and no more. If a dispute 
anses, an appeal should be made to a policc-con- 
stable, and unless the matter is sett'ed the driver 
may take proceedings in a police court to enforce 
his rights. The old right of compelling a cab- 
driver to proceed to the nearest police-station to 
settle differences was abolished in 1896. 

During the period of the Great War, an increase 
of fares was authorised in the case of taxi-tabs 
to the extent ot 6d. on any journey. No doubt, 
considering the present state of things, this increase 
will be a permanent one. 

CADMIUM.—A soft, white, malleable, and ductile 
metal, occurring in small quantities in certain zinc 
ores. It is alloyed with silver in electroplating, and 
is also valuable for its compounds, iodide and 
bromide of cadmium, which are useful in photo¬ 
graphy, and sulphide of cadmium (known as 
cadmium yellow), which is a pigment much prized 
by artists. Its specific gravity is 8 6. 

CAFFEINE.—Also called Theine. It is the alka¬ 
loid and active principle in coffee, tea, matd (Para¬ 
guayan tea), the kola nut, etc. When isolated, 
caffeine forms beautiful, white, silky crystals, which 
arc soluble in water, ether, and alcohol. It may be 
obtained from a strong infusion of boiled tea or 
coffee mixed with acetate of lead. It is used medi¬ 
cinally as a powerful heart stimulant, whilst citrate 
of caffeine is a remedy for sick headache. Its 
chemical symbol is CaHjoNTO*. 

CAJEPUT(orCAJUPUT).—An evergreen tree of the 
myrtle order, native to Australia, and valuable foi 
the volatile, aromatic, pungent oil distilled from it-, 
leaves. The oil is green in colour, and is very similar 
to eucalyptus oil. In the East it is a universal 
remedy. In Europe it is occasionally employed 
medicinally as a stimulant and diaphoretic. 

CALAMANDER. —A«bcautiful cabinet wood, now 
very scarce, obtained from India and Ceylon. Iho 
colour is of various shades of brown, occasionally 
deepening into Mack. 

CALAMBAC.— A Mexican tree, with odorifen js 
^vood much used in perfumery. 

CALCIUM.—One of the alkaline earth metals, the 
other two being strontium and barium. 1 1 is widely 
distributed throughout the world, but is never 
found pure It is the mefal present in chalk, stucco, 
and other compounds of lime, and is also a con¬ 
stituent of various animals and plants, being found 
in egg-shells, bones, coral, etc. It can be most easily 
prepared by passing an electric current through 
fused chloride of calcium, the yellowish-white metal 
then separating from the other constituents. The 
compounds of calcium are of great commei aal value. 
The oxide forms lime, and, when water is added, 
slaked lime. The sulphide is employed in the 
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manufacture of luminous paint; the su phate is the 
basis of gypsum, and one of its carbonates yields 
the ground chalk known as “ whitening." 

CALCULATING MACHINES. —The primary use 
of calculating machines is to save the great amount 
of time occupied in making long and important 
calculations, and to ensure the accuracy of the 
calculations when made. Both by the ordinary 
method of arithmetical calculation and by “ machine 
made " calculation, eriors may be made, but there 
is far less liability to error by the latter method, as 
the number of keys to be used, or the levers to be 
set, do not in the least compare with the number 
of figures to be recorded by the arithmetical 
process. 

No one would pass an important calculation with¬ 
out checking the same, and, of course, the product 
of the calculating machine may be checked by 
repeating the same if it is thought necessary. 

The saying that " time is money " is never more 
apparent than when employees spend hours over 
calculations which by a calculating machine may 
be done in a fraction of the time. 

The calculating machines of to-day are not 
limited to any one style of calculation—they will 
add, subtract, divide, and multiply with equal 
facility, and with absolutely collect results, pro¬ 
vided the right keys arc pressed or the levers 
correctly manipulated. Among their uses may be 
mentioned— 

Checking invoice extensions ; 

Exchanges and conversions , 

Freights , 

Adding and che<king pay tolls ; 

Percentages ; 

Averages; 

Apportionments ; 

Costings ; 

Measurements , 

Auditing. 

A well-known type of calculating machine, the 
“ Comptometer,’' is worked solely by keys—like the 
keys of a typewriter. It is small, light, and com¬ 
pact, and can be placed on an open book or next 
to the work on the desk The first column of the 
keyboard contains the units, 1 to 9, the second 
column tens, 10 to 90 , and so on a< ross the board. 

Addition is porfoimed by depressing, the keys 
conespondmg to the mimbei to be added. To add 
a number like 542, sbike the 5 key in the third 
(olunin (hundieds), the 4 key in the second column 
(tens), and the 2 key in the first column (units), 
when the answer appeals in the legister 



To multiply, say, 578 by 463, place three fingers 
on the keys 5, 7, and 8 in the units column, and 
strike three times; move one column to the left 
and strike six times ; moving once more to the left, 
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strike four times. The answer 267,614 now appears 
on the register. 

Sets of keys are provided for £ s. d., so that the 
operation of arriving at the addition, multiplication, 
or division of monetary amounts is quite as simple. 

Another calculating machine which should be 
mentioned is the “ Monroe," a machine well known 
on the American market. The Monroe adds, sub¬ 
tracts, divides, and multiplies, and special ac¬ 
counting problems combining these calculations 
can be handled with the utmost ease. Even 
engineering problems of the most complicated kind 
can be worked with remarkable simplicity, while 
square roots and cube roots can be extracted with 
very little practice. It will be seen that the Monroe 
has a wide range of utility. It weighs about 26 lbs. 
and occupies less than a square foot of desk room. 

Although only a few instances of the powers of 
calculating machines have been shown, it will be 
seen that they do much to prevent errors, save 
valuable time, and by an employer being enabled 
to turn over the calculating to a junior, he may 
engage the time of his higher-paid men in more 
productive work. The following are a few samples 
of the work that may be done on these machines, 
with the makers' statement of the time occupied 
in producing the results— 

6,327 x 6,457 = 40.853,439 (5 seconds) 

248,832 144 = 1,728 (11 seconds). 

7 cwts. 1 qr 4 lbs. @ 16s. 9d. per cwt. = £6 2s. OJd. 

(3 seconds). 

£378 10s. 8d. @ 3* % for 288 days = £10 9s. Id. 

(25 seconds). 

443 ft. 5 in. @ 30s. per 40 ft. + 10 % = £18 5s. lOd. 

(14 seconds). 

(See also Adding Machines ) 

CALCULATION OF PRICES. -What are the 
necessary items in calculating the selling price of 
goods of any natuie ? The number of items will, 
of course, vary according to the geographical 
position of the town in whu h the receiver of the 
goods carries on business , and we will suppose, in 
order to list the gieatest number, that his business 
house is in an oversea, up-countiy town. The 
calculation for price would then be— 

Net Invoice Cost of the Goods; 

Cost of Package ; 

Carriage to Docks , 

Dock Dues, etc. ; 

Freight; 

Primage ; 

Exchange; 

Commission , 

Insurance , 

Interest; 

Duty ; 

Wharfage ; 

Railage or Carriage Inland , 

Office and Wat chouse Expenses, Rent, Rates, etc.; 
Profit; 

Depreciation ; 

and the total would give the Selling Price 
The Net Invoice Cost is the total amount after 
the trade and cash discounts have been deducted 
from the gross price. The Carriage to Rocks will 
vary according to the proximity of the town in 
which the goods are manufactured to the port of 
shipment. Also according to the method of 
carriage employed, whether rail, canal, or coasting 
vessel. 
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Freight and Primage will be shown by the freight 
account, which will also include the amount of the 
dock dues, if paid by the shipowner for the shipper, 
and the cost of the bill of lading. 

Commission may be of several kinds. It may be 
a certain charge made by the home buyer for pur¬ 
chasing the goods to the best advantage; the 
charge varying according to the arrangements made 
between the two parties concerned, and the usual 
method being a certain percentage on the net 
invoice cost of the goods. It may be a charge paid 
by a small firm to a large firm for financial accom¬ 
modation for a certain period. It may be paid to 
a forwarding agency or company for clearing at 
customs and forwarding the goods from the port of 
arrival to town of destination. 

Insurance may be effected m different ways, the 
cost differing according to the different risks 
accepted by the insurance company. The two 
methods most in favour for sea-borne traffic are : 
“ All Risks " and “ F P. A " (free of particular 
average). The foi mer does not require any explana¬ 
tion , “ All Risks " are taken by the insurance 
company, and the rate charged is higher than for 
goods insured “ F. P. A " The latter means that 
the underwrites only insure the goods againsc 
damage or partial loss in “ case the ship, craft, or 
any conveyance, or the interest insured, be stranded, 
sunk, burnt, on fire, or m collision " ; and they are 
not responsible for goods rendered worthless by any 
ordinary perils of the sea. All goods insured in this 
way are said to be free of particular average. 

Interest is sometimes paid by a small inland firm 
to a large firm, say, at the port of arrival for 
financial accommodation. In addition to a com¬ 
mission charged for buying the goods, attending to 
shipments, office expenses, etc , etc., interest is 
charged on all amounts not paid after a certain 
length of tune. 

Duty is the amount paid to the Customs or 
Excise Departments on all goods on which a duty 
is levied. If, in addition to an import duty, there 
is an export duty to be paid at the port of ship¬ 
ment in the country of origin, the amount of such 
duty must, of couise, be added to one's calculation 
of price. 

Wharfage is a charge made for receiving and 
removing goods on a.whaif either at the port of 
shipment or the poi t of arrival In a price calcula¬ 
tion, the charge for wharfage at port of shipment 
would already be included under the heading of 
dock dues, etc , so that *' wharfage " included in 
the calculation under notice would mean all charges 
under that head at the port, of arrival. 

Railage or Carriage Inland would be ascertained 
when the railway company or conveyance owner 
presented the way-bill or carriage note for 
payment. 

Office and Warehouse Expenses are usually 
charged as a percentage of the total turnover. The 
shopkeeper, or storekeeper, or merchant knows 
approximately his turnover for the year, and how 
much he will have to pay for rent, wages, insurance, 
gas, etc., etc., so that this item is usually a fixed 
one, so much per cent, being added to the invoice 
cost of the goods. 

Profit is usually determined by purely local 
conditions. If the competition in a certain class of 
goods is keen, it follow's that the profit will be a 
small one. If the store is an up-country one, miles 
away from the nearest store, the profit will be just 
what the seller can get from his customers. There 
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is, then, no hard fixed rule for the amount of profit 
to be made on certain articles, and it must be left 
entirely to the local knowledge or business acumen 
of the seller. 

Let us take one more calculation, and let it be 
supposed that goods have been bought m Paris for, 
say, Manchester or some other inland English town. 
The charges, then, would be— 

Net Invoice Cost of the Goods; 

Carriage to Port of Shipment; 

Freight to English Port; 

Duties : Export and Import; 

Carriage Inland to Destination ; 

Insurance; 

Office and Warehouse Expenses, Rent, etc. ; 

Profit, 

Depreciation. 

The method of calculation of the different items 
would be the same as or similar to that already 
shown, with the important difference that the items 
would be fewer and some of them considerably less 
than in our previous example. Finely local condi¬ 
tions sometimes add very considerably to the 
landed cost of certain articles. For instance, at 
certain ports a fixed charge is made on each ship¬ 
ment received by a certain shipper. We will sup¬ 
pose that a chaige of 15s is made for Government 
revenue purposes A shipment of goods value £ 1,500 
is received, and the fixed charge of 15s made. T his 
would represent , l r ,th per cent. On anothei occasion, 
unavoidably, perhaps, on account of the season 
trade, a shipment is made of one case of stiaw 
hats value /15. The fixed charge of 15s is again 
made. In tfus case it would repiesent 5 per cent., 
and add very considerably to the selling pine. 

We have left to the last a very mipoitant item, 
that of Depreciation. I he amount of this differs 
very largely, according to the class of business done 
We will name firegrates, fruit in barrels, carpets, 
and millinery as, pci haps, offenng the greatest con¬ 
trasts. Owing entiiely to the quickly passing 
fashions and seasons, the percentage to be added 
to the net invoice cost ot the goods would be con¬ 
siderably greater when costing millinery than when 
carpets were under consideration. In the same way 
the perishable nature of apples in bairels would 
demand a greater percentage for the depreciation 
item than the; almost cvcilasting nature of fire¬ 
grates We see, then, how impoitant this last item 
is. Selling experience, knowledge of customcts' 
requirements, an acquaintance with previous arn- 
vals of goods of a similar nature would all help to 
a proper appreciation of the amount to be decided 
upon for depreciation. *There is no hard and fixed 
rule for it 

CALENDAR.— From the following tables the day 
of the week for any date from 1900 till 1950 can 
easily be ascertained. The one table con tarns 
cydinary years, the other table leap years. 

If, for instance, it.is required to know what day 
of the week December 25th, 1920, is, fin'I the year 
1920 in the year column, then look to the left to 
find the month of December, and at the bottom of 
the column containing that month will be found 
the day of the week, Saturday, m a line with the 
25th on the right. Again, take the date August 4th, 
1914, the day on which the Great War broke out 
In the year column, find 1914, then look to the 
left to find the column containing the mpnth of 
August, and at the bottom of that column will 
be found the day of the week in a line u'lth the 
4th on the right, namely, Tuesday. 
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CALL.— A Stock Exchange term, which, when 
expressed in full, is known as a call option. It is a 
mode - f dealing in stocks, shares, or other com¬ 
modities, whereby an operator, on payment of a 
certain premium, i9-entitled to purchase the com¬ 
modity or shares m question at a given price, 
within a certain limited time. The profit to be 
gained depends solely upon the movement of the 
market, and the loss is limited to the amount of 
the premium. The opposite of a call option is a 
put option. (See Put.) 
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CALLED BOND.— A bond which has been called 
in for payment on a certain date, after which time 
it ceases to bear interest. 

CALLED-UP CAPITAL.— The called-up capital 
of a joint-stock company is the amount demanded 
from the shareholders in respect of each share 
subscribed for. On subscribed capital there are, 
first, the amounts paid on application and allotment. 
The remainder or any portion of it may be from 
time to time called up by the directors, and the 
total amount so tailed up (inclusive of the amounts 
on application and allotment) is termed the called- 
up capital. 

CALL MONEY.—(See Money at Call and Short 
Notice.) 

CALL OF MORE.— A Stock Exchange phrase. 
It means the right to call at a certain date an equal 
amount of stock to that which has just been bought. 
In some markets this is called an " option to double." 

CALL ON SHARES.— A call is an instalment of 
the capital of a joint stock company which a share¬ 
holder is bound to pay when “ called " upon to do 
so. If the prospectus does not provide for the sub¬ 
scription of the whole of the capital within a certain 
date after the formation of the company, the articles 
of association must contain a clause or clauses 
dealing with the manner in which the directors may 
call upon the shareholders to pay either a portion 
or the whole of what is due upon the shares held by 
each. The call must be made in strict accordance 
with the articles, as any irregularity will entitle a 
shareholder to resist payment. Thus, it must be 
made by duly appointed and duly qualified directors, 
and the proper length of notice must be given. 
Again, the call must be regular and bond fide, and 
made in the intei est of the company. If the power 
is exercised wrongfully for the directors' own ends, 
or for othef indirect purposes, there is an abuse of 
authority, and a shareholder may restrain the call 
by injunction. In order to succeed, however, a very 
strong case must be made out, as the court is not 
too eager to interfere with the discretion of the 
directors in the matter of calls. 

A company is not bound to adopt Table A (qv.), 
out in considering how the articles of association 
should be framed with reference to calls, it is advis¬ 
able to bear in mind clauses 12-17 of the Table as 
a specimen. They are as follows— 

" 12. The directors may from time to time 
make calls upon the members in respect of any 
moneys unpaid on their shares, provided th?t no 
call shall exceed one-fourth of the nominal 
amount of the share, or be payable at less than 
one month from the last call ; and each member 
shall (subject to receiving at least fourteen days' 
notice specifying the time or times of payment) 
pay to the company at the time or times so 
specified the amount called-on his shares. 

“ 13. The joint holders of ,a share shall be 
jointly and severally liable to pay all calls in 
respect thereof. 

“ 14. If a sum called in respect of a share is 
not paid before or on the day appointed for pay¬ 
ment thereof, the person from whom tho sum is 
due shall pay interest upon the sum at the rate 
of £5 per cent, per annum from the day appointed 
for the payment thereof to the time of the actual 
payment, but the directors shall be at liberty to 
waive payment of that interest wholly or in part. 

“15. The provisions of these regulations as to 
payment of interest shall apply in the case of 
non-payment of any sum which, by the terms of 


issue of a share, becomes payable at a fixed time, 
whether on account of the amount of the share, 
or by way of premium, as if the same had become 
payable by virtue of a call duly made and notified. 

“16. The directors may make arrangements 
on the issue of shares for a difference between the 
holders in the amount of calls to be paid and in 
the times of payment. 

“ 17. The directors may, if they think fit, 
receive from any member willing to advance the 
same all or any part of the moneys uncalled and 
unpaid upon any shares held by him ; and upon 
all or any of the moneys so advanced may (uhtil 
the same would, but for such advance, become 
presently payable) pay interest at such rate (not 
exceeding, without the sanction of the company 
in general meeting, 6 per cent.) as may be agreed 
upon between the member paying the sum m 
advance and the directors." 

The liability for the payment of a call rests 
primarily upon the registered holder of the shares 
upon the dat$ when the call is made. 

The true date of the making of the call is often 
an important matter. The articles should provide 
for this; but if they are silent, the date of the 
passing of the resolution making the call is con¬ 
sidered to be the date of the call, and it is on that 
date that the amount of the call becomes due. The 
d?te will fix the liability of the transferor or the 
transferee. If the call is made before the date of 
the transfer, the tiansferor must pay ; if it is made 
after the date of the transfer, the transferee is the 
person liable. But if it should turn out that the 
transfer is irregular in any way, the transferor still 
remains liable, although the call is made after the 
date of the transfer. The estate of a deceased 
member, so long as his name remains on the register, 
is liable for calls. If the minimum subscription (q.v.) 
is not obtained, there can be no allotment, and if 
there is no allotment there cannot be any calls, 
since thcr^ are no shares issued upon which to make 
calls. 

The following is a common specimon of a call 
notice issued by a company— 

THE A.B. COMPANY, LIMITED. 

First Call of ...... per Share on . 

Ordinary Shares oj . each {making .... 

per share paid up). 

Registered Office, 


(Date). 

Sir (or Madam ),— 

I have to give you notice that the First Call oj 
. per share has been made by resolution of 


the Board, and in pursuance of the terms of the 

Prospectus dated . I am directed Vo 

request you to pay the sum of £ . on the . 

Ordinary Shares held by you on or before the . 

mst. to the Company’s bankers, . of .... 

When sending your cheque, please forward this 
notice, together with the form of receipt attached 
hereto. 

I am, 


Your obedient servant, 

C. D., Secretary. 

To E. E . 

(The receipt form mentioned is attached to the 
notice.) 
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Where it is stipulated by the prospectus that the 
various amounts shall be paid by instalments on 
fixed dates, the company may, by its articles, 
accept payment in advance, and allow interest to 
the shareholder on such part of his shares as has 
been paid before becoming due. 

Also, where there are to be calls, the company 
may, by its articles, agree to accept payment of 
prospective calls in advance and to pay interest on 
the same The shareholder who thus pays in 
advance stands in the position of a person who has 
lent money to the company, that is, of a creditor ; 
and since any member of a company can enter into 
a contract with the company, he is entitled to 
claim his interest out of the assets of the company 
just as any other person would, in accordance with 
the terms of his contract. 

There is generally a clause m the articles which 
provides for the forfeiture of the shares in respect 
of which default has been made in the payment of 
a call. It is an abuse of their power for directors to 
make a call with the object of enabling a share¬ 
holder to escape his responsibility by forfeiting the 
shares which he holds. Partly paid shares which 
have been forfeited can be sold by the company, 
Vith the benefit of the amount paid up upon them 
before forfeiture. 

Payment of calls may be enforced by action, and 
it is a breach of trust on the part of the directors 
if they do not take reasonable steps to obtain#the 
money due. It is now the common practice to sue 
for the amount* of the call on a specially indorsed 
writ, and proceed under what is known as Order XIV 
(qv). The estate of a deceased member, so long as 
his name remains on the register, is liable for calls. 

When an action is brought by one person against 
another for a liquidated amount, the defendant may 
have a claim relating to the same matter against the 
plaintiff wliich materially diminishes the total 
amount of the liability. The defendant is entitled 
to 44 set off " (q t>.) this claim against; that of the 
plaintiff, and judgment can then be given for the 
difference ; but if a member of a company enters 
into a contract with the company and becomes a 
creditor of it, such member is not entitled to set off 
his claim as a creditor of the company against any 
calls which have been duly made upon him. He 
must first pay his calls, and then proceed with his 
appiopnate remedy against the company. 

Every call is in the nature of a specialty debt 
(q.v.), and a company can sue upon it any time 
within twenty years. 

• When a company is being wound up, the liqui¬ 
dator is empowered, avith the sanction of the com¬ 
mittee of inspection, or by leave of the court when 
there is no committee, to make a call upon the con¬ 
tributories, that is, the persons who were members 
of the company at the commencement of the 
wmding-up, or, in certain cases, those who nave 
ceased to be members within a year of the winding- 
up, to supply funds rateably in order to satisfy the 
debts of the company. 

CALOMEL.— The popular name of a compound 
of mercury and chlorine, also known as mild muri¬ 
ate of mercury and subchloride of mercury It is 
usually prepared by heating sulphate of mercury 
with metallic mercury and common salt. The 
calomel is separated by sublimation, and is a white, 
odourless powder, insoluble in water and only 
slightly soluble in acids. It is the most taluable of 
the mercurial preparations used in medicine, and is 
employed for various purposes, being applied 


externally as an antiseptic lotion, and taken in very 
small doses as a purgative. 

CAMBIO. —This term, which is derived from a 
Low Latin word, meaning 44 I (hange," is in use in 
the mercantile phraseology of Holland in the sense 
of exchange. 

CAMBIST. —A word derived from the Italian 
cambista. It originally signified a banker or money¬ 
changer. It is now principally applied to a person 
who exchanges foreign money, or deals in foreign 
notes or bills of exchange. It is also applied to the 
books in which the weights, measures, and moneys 
of different countries are converted into those ot 
one particular place. 

CAMBRIC. —A fine variety of white linen named 
after the town of Cambrai, in Northern France, 
where it was originally made 
CAMOMILE (or CHAMOMILE).— The Anthems 
nobtlts, found abundantly m England, particularly 
at Mitcham, in Surrey, and much cultivated on the 
Continent. The so-called camomile tea is made by 
soaking the dried llower-heads in water. It is valu¬ 
able as a tonic and stomacluc. Camomile is some¬ 
times illegally substituted for hops in the brewing 
of ale. 

CAMPHOR.— A solid essential oil usually obtained 
from the Cinnamomum camphora, the lauiel of 
China, Japan, and India. The wood of the tree is 
cut into small pieces and distilled with water; the 
camphor then rises with the steam and condenses 
at the top of the vessel. On reaching Europe, the 
camphor is purified and refined by heating and con¬ 
densing the vapour. When pure, camphor is a 
white, volatile, soft, aiomatie, senn-tiansparcnt 
substance, with a bitter, burning taste It is leadily 
soluble in ether, acetic acid, or alcohol, but very 
slightly so in water. It bums with a white, smoky 
flame, and its fumes are of great antiseptic value. 
Camphor and camphor oil (the bye-pioduct of the 
wood) are much used medicinally : internally in 
cases of catarrh, and externally for inflammation, 
rheumatism, etc. Owing to its strong odour, 
camphor is employed in preserving natural history 
specimens, etc , from the attacks of insects. Its 
chemical symbol is CioHieO The wood of the 
camphor tree is valued by cabinct-makeis 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND.-Position, 
Area, and Population. British Noith America, 
including under this term Canada and,Newfound¬ 
land, comprises the whole of the northern part of 
North America, with the exception of Alaska, which 
belongs to the United States. It lies between 42* 
and 80° north latitude, and between 53° and 141° 
west longitude The southern fiontier, over 3,000 
miles in length, the greater portion of which is land, 
passes through the stiaits of Juan de Fuca and Haro 
on the west, follows the 49th paiallel of north 
latitude to the Lake of the Woods, runs thence 
by a very irregular course through the middle of 
Lakes Supern*, Huron, Erie, and Ontario; and. 
after following the highlands, north of Maine, turns 
southward to the mouth of the St Croix river. 
Three great oceans wash Canada's shores—the 
Arctic on the north, the Atlantic on the east, and 
the Pacific on the west The total area is approxi¬ 
mately 3,750,000 square miles, or slightly smaller 
than Europe, and more than thirty times the 
size of the United Kingdom. This vast region, how¬ 
ever, has a population of only about 12,000,000, 
or roughly throe to the square mile. Canada is 
divided into nine provinces and the north-west 
territories. The provinces arc: Prince Edward* 
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Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ' (the 
Maritime Provinces); Quebec and Ontario (Lower 
and Upper Canada); Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta (the Prairie Provinces); and British 
Columbia (the Pacific Province). The territories 
are of little economic importance. They are 
Yukon, Ungava, Keewatin, Mackenzie, and Frank¬ 
lin. Newfoundland includes the island of that name 
(area = 42,750 square miles), and Labrador (area =* 
120,000 square miles) ; and the colony has a 
population of about 250,000. Naturally, the most 
thickly populated parts of Canada are the old 
settled districts, especially the so-called Lake or 
Ontario “ Peninsula." Settlers were streaming into 
the Prairie Provinces before the war, and although 
emigration was impossible between 1914 and 1918, 
there can be no doubt as to its revival in the near 
future. Canadians are optimistic in their prophecy 
that the growth of Canadian population in the 
twentieth century will at least rival that of the 
United States in the last century. 

Coast Line. The northern coast is much indented 
and is noteworthy for the numerous Arctic islands, 
of little utility, which he to the north of it. Hudson 
Bay penetrates far into the land, extending south¬ 
wards to within 300 miles of the northern shores of 
Lake Superior. It is, in reality, an inland sea and a 
submerged portion of the Great Plain which stretches 
to the Gulf of Mexico Its greatest length is 1,300 
miles, and its maximum breadth 600 miles. Hudson 
Strait (400 miles long) < onnects it with the Atlantic 
Ocean, and forms part of a possibly great trade 
route of the future. On the east the most con¬ 
spicuous opening is the Gulf of St Lawrence, a pear- 
shaped sea, 700 miles in length, bordered on the 
east by the islands of Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, and containing within it Pi nice Edward 
and Anticosti Islands. Both the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy, famous for its 
high tides, are drowfied portions of former plains, 
and hence the eastern coast possesses valuable 
harbours Montreal, St. John, and Halifax have 
excellent accommodation for shipping The Pat ific 
coast is generally high and rocky, and is noteworthy 
for its extremely irregular outline, its many fiords, 
and its off-lying islands (Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands). Prince Rupert, with its magni¬ 
ficent harbour, promises a very hopeful future, when 
communication with its vast hinterland by rail and 
its commerce with the Far East by steamship lines 
shall be more fully developed. Doubtless, also, the 
new Panama route (opened in 1914) wall greatly 
stimulate its trade with the West. 

Build. Canada falls into four main natural 
divisions : (1) The Eastern lowlands and hills ; (2) 
the Laurentian Plateau ; (3) the interior plains ; 
and (4) the Cordilleran or western mountain region. 

The Laurentian Plateau, a great V-shaped area of 
Archaean rocks, forms the nuclcfis of the land of 
Canada. It extends from the northern and eastern 
shores of Labrador to the not th of the Great Lakes, 
and westwards to the intei lor lakes—Winnipeg, 
Great Slave, and Great Bear—while in the south¬ 
east its escarpment overlooks the Valley of the^St. 
Lawrence. The plateau attains no great elevation, 
and prolonged denudation has resulted in the hills 
which occur assuming a rounded appearance. In¬ 
numerable lakes and considerable areas of fertile 
land occupy the depressions ; but, taken as a whole, 
the region is incapable of supporting a large agri¬ 
cultural population. Owing to the hardness of the 
rocks, the existing streams have been unable to cut 


deep valleys. In past ages the whole of the plateau 
was covered by an ice sheet, and signs of glacial 
action are everywhere evident. 

The Eastern Highlands form the northern portiifn 
of the Atlantic or Appalachian Highlands, whose 
general trend from Newfoundland to Alabama is 
from north-east to south-west. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are traversed by the Acadian High¬ 
lands ; and beyond the submerged St. Lawrence 
Valley the Atlantic mountains reappear in New¬ 
foundland. Numerous small lakes, and river courses, 
broken by rapids and waterfalls, are characteristic 
of the eastern region, and must largely be ascribed 
to past glacial action. The most important low¬ 
lands are the fertile plain of the Great Lakes, lying 
to the south of the Laurentian Plateau, and the St. 
Lawrence Valley, which still support half of the 
population of Canada. 

The interior plains and undulating lowlands, 
lying between the western edge of the Laurentian 
Plateau and the foot-hills of the Rockies, and 
stretching from the 49th parallel to the Arctic 
Ocean, are, economically, most important in the 
south. The term " prairies," as applied to North- 
West Canada, is a comprehensive one, including the 
forest icgion north of the Noith Saskatchewan 
River, as well as the generally recognised grassy, 
almost treeless prairie land of the southern part of 
the region. Beyond the forest belt, which lies north 
of the real prairie, stretch the tundras, with their 
vegetation of low bushes, mosses, and lichens. The 
prairies (taken comprehensively) are a series of three 
great plains, marked off by more or less distinct 
lines of escarpment, which often take the form of 
ridges and wooded lulls. In the south then extreme 
length is 800 miles, but northwards they contiact to 
about 400 miles at the 56th parallel, and to still loss 
at the 62nd parallel. Their northern termination 
may be fixed at the shores of the Great Bear Lake. 
The lowest prairie level is that of the Red River 
Valley, with /in elevation of about 800 ft. above 
the sea. Its richest land lies to the south of Lake 
Winnipeg, and is 7,000 square miles in extent. 
The soils have bcVn enriched by the sediAients of 
the past glacial " Lake Agassiz." The middle 
prairie has an average elevation of 1,600 ft., and 
extends as far as the Missouri Cdteau. Its approxi¬ 
mate area is 105,000 square miles, half of which is 
open prairie. The soil is not so rich, nor the surface 
features so regular as those of the first prairie. 
Stretching from the Missouri C6teau to the Rockies, 
and including the western portion of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta (south of the North Saskatchewan*' 
River), the tturd or western' prairie attains an 
average elevation of 3,000 ft. Its southern portion 
is open prairie land, but the northern and north¬ 
western tracts are wooded. The longer action of 
denuding forces has resulted in a more varied 
topography and soils than those of the second 
prairie. It has been estimated that there are 
180,000,000 acres of land suitable for cultivation in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta ; and, since 
only about 6 per cent, is at present utilised, future 
growth should be great. North of these provinces, 
there are more than 900,000,000 acres, portions 6f 
which will, doubtless, become of economic impor¬ 
tance when their resources, climates, and soils 
become more fully known. 

The Cordilleran System (400 miles in width) forms 
the backbone of North America, and attains its 
greatest heights in south-western Yukon, where 
Mount St. Elias has an altitude of 18,024 ft., and 
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Mount Logan rises to over 19,000 It. Three moun¬ 
tain regions may be distinguished : (1) The Rockies 
on the east, at the International boundary, have an 
average width of about 60 miles, but in latitude 
56° north the width is only 20 miles. The chief 
peaks are Mount Columbia, and Robson Peak 
(13,700 ft) ; and the most famous passes are the 
Kicking Horse Pass (5,200 ft.) and the Crow's Nest 
Pass (5,500 ft). (2) The Coast (Cascade) Range, 
900 miles long, runs north-westward near the coast, 
with an average width of about 100 miles Some 
of its summits rise to heights of 8,000 ft , while the 
many deep fiords of the coast represent its sub¬ 
merged valleys. (3) The inteiior ranges—the Gold 
and the Selkirk—are separated from the Rockies and 
the Cascades by the great Columbia-Kootenay 
Valley, and by a vast western plateau, which has 
an average width of 100 miles. 

The western mountain langes run generally in a 
north-westerly and south-easterly direction', and 
have been heavily glaciated. Deep zig-zag valleys, 
drowned valleys, vast plateaux, and lofty mountain 
ranges are characteristic physical features of Bntish 
Columbia 

Canada is one of the best watered countries in the 
world, and though its rivers arc impeded by water¬ 
falls and ice, they arc of much importance to com¬ 
merce, especially the St Lawrence, which is aided 
by an admirable system of canals Four main 
hydrographic basins can be distinguished : (I).Ihc 
Atlantic; (2) the Hudson Bay, (3) the Aictic • 
and (4) the P.u.ific. 

The principal Atlantic rivei is the St. Lawrence 
(-,100 miles Ion};), which chains the most magnifi¬ 
cent senes of fresh water lakes in the world, com- 
1 ’iising Lakes Supeuor, Huion, Lne, Ontnuo, and 
Michigan (the last belongs entirely to the United 
States). I he St Lawrence uses in the Height of 
Land as the St Louis River, and flows southward 
into the western extremity of Lake Supeuor. 
Between Lakes Supeuor and Huron it is known as 
the Sault Ste Mane Its course is broken by rapids, 
the Sault or " Soo " being the most famous To aid 
navigation, the Canadians and th£ Amencans have 
constructed the Soo canals, the traffic* through 
which in the season of navigation is immense. Lake 
Huron’s*waters are carried by the Detroit River to 
Lake Erie, and the Niagara River with its famous 
tails connects Lakes Eric and Onlai 10 . The Welland 
Canal enables vessels to overcome the natural 
obstacles presented. Leaving Lake Ontario, the 
river is called the St. Lawrence. The last rapids in 
its course, the Lachine, are avoided by the Lachine 
Canal. Below Qucbcf the St Lawrence widens out 
considerably, and the volume of water pouicd into 
the Atlantic is greater than that of any other 
North American river. The area of its basin is 
approximately 500,000 square miles 
Streams from the south, east, and west flow into 
Hudson Bay ; and, of these, the Saskatchewan- 
Nelson has the greatest length (1,900 miles approxi¬ 
mately) and drainage-area, and drains the most 
fertile land. Its head streams are the North and 
South Saskatchewan Rivers, which rise in the 
Rockies, and unite east of Prince Albert. The 
united streams flow into Lake Winnipeg, and after 
passing through the lake, the river is called the 
Nelson. Its course to Hudson Bay is winding and 
Vr!‘ Strewn * 0f lts tributaries from the south, the 
chief RlVer ’ wluch flows into Lake Winnipeg, is the 

The longest river flowing to the Aictic Ocean is 
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the Mackenzie (about 2,300 miles), whose sources 
are mainly in the Rockies. The Athabasca, rising 
near Mount Robson, is usually regarded as the main 
upper branch of the river, but the Finlay and Peace 
are the longest tributaries. Tributary to this great 
river «re the Lakes Athabasca, Great Slave, and 
Great Bear After leaving the Great Slave Lake, 
the river receives the name, Mackenzie. Its value 
to commerce is small, since it flows through a region 
of little economic importance, and its lower course 
is frozen for nine months of the year. 

The Ccntial Lakes System is worthy o( notice 
In past times, the lakes were much more extensive, 
and large deposits of fertile alluvium mark their 
previous sites Lakes Winnipeg, Wmnipegosis, and 
Manitoba, and the Red and Saskabhewan Rivers, 
occupy the aiea of the gieatest of the ptevious lakes. 

Rapid streams chain the Pacific area, and flow 
more or less directly to the ocean The Fraser 
(X50 miles), remarkable for its devious course, is the 
most important , and the Yukon (2,000 miles, 644 
of which aic in Canada), rising behind the Coast 
Range, is the longest 

Climate* Canada, naturally, exhibits many types 
of climate, but over the greatei poition of its 
immense aiea a continental climate prevails. Lati¬ 
tude, altitude, direction of mountain langes, pre¬ 
vailing winds, and ocean c in rents all play their part 
in deteimining the climates of the vniious legions. 
Six great climatu regions may be distinguished: 
(1) 1 he Maritime Provinces’ (2) Quebec and 

Ontano , (3) the Prame Provinces , (4f the North- 
West lerritoiics ; (5) the Plateaux legion of British 
Columbia, and (6) the narrow Pacific coastal belt. 

The climate of the Mautime Provinces Hillers 
from that of Quebec and Ontario in its more humid 
natuie (annual precipitation, 10 1 o 50 in.), its vari¬ 
ability, its shorter spnngs, and its longer summers. 
Along the noithern and eastern coasts, where Arctic 
currents hug the shores, fogs are common. 

Quebec and Ontario have homier snowfalls, and 
the climate genet ally is mote continental than that 
of the Maritime Provinces. In the far southern 
portion of Ontano, the climate fiom the middle of 
May to the middle of September resembles that of 
southern Fiance, and ” Mediterranean ” fruits are 
raised. 

Perhaps the most interesting region of Canada at 
the present time is the Prame Provinces, for it is 
destined to become one of the gieatest wheat-pio- 
ducing areas of the woild. The climate is typically 
“Steppe”—the winter* are very severe, even too 
cold for cereals to survive ; showery springs occur 
with rapidly rising temperatures; and, in the lato 
summer.extreme heat and dryness are characteristic, 
f he normal annual precipitation (rain- and snow¬ 
fall) of Manitoba is approximately 22 in , of Sas¬ 
katchewan 16 to 17 in., and of Alberta 17 to 18 in. 

It is important to^iote that the greater part of the 
rain falls duriftg the growing season, and hence is 
particularly effec tive agriculturally. A feature of the 
climate of Southern Alberta is the effects of the 
Chinook winds (compare with the Foehn of Switzer¬ 
land in keeping the prairies almost bare of snow in 
the winter and quite bare in the early spring ; and 
by its warmth allowing cattle to feed on the grassy 
tracts even in winter. The Chinook winds are moist 
Pacific winds, which arc forced up the western slopes 
of the Rockies, and descend the leeward slopes 
warm and dry. Points of interest in the climate of 
Central Canada are the absence of mountains in the 
north, which allows the cold Arctic winds to blow* 
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over the plains, and sometimes the wheat is nipped ; 
the semi-arid tract of Southern Alberta and South- 
West Saskatchewan, lying to the south of the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, where ordinary 
farming methods cannot be pursued ; the great 
amount of heat received from the sun in summer in 
the northerly tracts, which makes their average 
summer temperature almost equal to that of the 
southerly tracts (Edmonton and Calgary 59* F., 
Dunvegan 58° F., Fort Simpson 57° F.) ; and the 
increase in winter cold eastwards and northwards 
(Calgary 17*1° F. # Qu’ Appelle 5° F., and Winnipeg 
1*7° F.; Calgary 171° F., Edmonton 13° F., Dun- 
vegan 1° F.; and Fort Chippewyan 5°F.). The 
long summer days of the north will prove a factor 
of prime importance in extending the agricultural 
tracts. 

The North-West Territories, generally speaking, 
possess the typically Arctic climate in the north and 
the sub-Arctic in the south. Cold Arctic winds arvl 
currents add to the rigours of the eastern portion, 
but the effects of prevalent westerly winds are seen 
in the warmer climate of the Yukon. Much of the 
North-West Territories, it would seem, must for 
ever be left to Indian hunters and Eskimos. 

The Plateaux Region of British Columbia suffers 
from a small rainfall, since the moist Pacific winds 
are robbed of much of their moisture by the Coast 
Range. Many of the interior valleys have an annual 
precipitation of only 15 in. and under; irrigation 
and “ dry farming " methods in agriculture are thus 
necessary. Extreme Continental climates are 
experienced on the high interior uplands. 

The Pacific Coast Region has a typically oceanic 
climate, with small range of temperature, and great 
rainfall and humidity. On the coastal margins the 
rainfall is from 100 to 60 in. annually ; eastwards 
it sinks to about 40 in. Westerly winds and the 
Kuro Siwo modify the temperature. 

Nearly all parts of the Dominion have an annual 
percentage of sunshine of over 40, and a summer 
percentage of between 53 and 59. This is of great 
importance to agriculture. It should be noted that 
a considerable proportion of the precipitation of the 
greater part of Canada falls as snow. In Eastern 
Canada (Ontario) the snow (60 to 120 in. annually) 
is an advantage m wheat culture, since it protects 
the ground against severe frosts, and thus enables 
winter or “ fall " wheats to be grown. The snowfall 
in Central Canada is not so great (30 to 60 in. 
annually), and being light and never packed, it soon 
goes in the early spring. 

Though the Canadian winters are very severe, the 
dry, crisp atmosphere mitigates the effects of the 
cold upon man and animal, and tends to invigorate. 
The hard frosts make even the worst roads of the 
newly settled districts suitable for the haulage of 
grain to the elevators at the railway stations. In 
the Prairie Provinces, the farmed sows his gram as 
soon as the first 6 in. of soil are thaSved, and does 
not trouble about the frost coming out of the ground, 
for the warm sun relaxes the frost and the moisture 
resulting feeds the young roots. Frost is also an 
aid in the lumbenng trade of the East, since it enables 
the logs to be drawn more easily to the banks of 
the frozen streams. 

Solis. The western prairie soils of Canada are 
renowned for their fertility. Their chief feature is 
the large proportion of decaying vegetable matter 
(humus) and its concomitant nitrogen. They contain 
abundant stores of the inorganic (mineral) elements 
V>f plant food, but their superiority chemically, 


physically, and biologically is due to the large per¬ 
centage of nitrogen-holding, humus-forming material 
and its intimate incorporation with the sand and 
clay. Highly productive soils are usually charac¬ 
terised by large percentages of organic matter and 
nitrogen. Humus is Nature’s store-house for 
nitrogen, and its decay results in a goodly pro¬ 
portion of potash, phosphoric acid, and lime being 
set free, and thus growing crops are supplied with 
soil food. Another most useful property of humus is 
the increased moisture-holdmgcapacity which it gives 
to soils; and this is of high importance in Central 
Canada, where the annual precipitation is rarely too 
ample for crop production Nitrogen-forming bac¬ 
teria find their best environment in soils rich m 
humus. The growth of crops depends largely upon 
the rate of nitrification during their vegetative 
period, and though temperature and moisture exert 
their influence, the amount of nitrates formed are 
materially affected by the quantity of food-supply 
the micro-organisms find in partially decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

As regards the prairie soils, nitrogen may be 
taken as the chief index of their fertility, and the 
most reliable measurement of their crop-producing # 
power. The growth of vegetation on the prairies, 
when the season opens, is extraordinary, and must 
undoubtedly be largely ascribed to the fact that very 
rapid nitrification takes place in the spring and early 
summer months, resulting from the large water 
content of the soils and the high temperatures 
prevailing. ' 

Speaking generally, the soils are a black or greyish 
loam (sandy or clayey), and since from the glacial 
period the prairies have been practically continuously 
clothed with grasses and leguminous herbage, it is 
easy to account for the tremendous accumulation of 
nitrogenous organic matter with its associated 
mineral constituents. It should, however, be noted 
that though the Canadians have an accumulated 
legacy in thejr prairie soils, and the level nature of 
the prairies prevents much soil-erosion, conservation 
of the soils by rational methods of farming (fallow¬ 
ing and rotation)'should be adopted, if this gift i3 
to be retained in great fullness. 

The winter season, characterised by its^ intense 
cold, locks up the stores of plant food from the 
autumn until the opening spring, thus preventing 
waste by leaching. 

The conservation of soil moisture is exceedingly 
important in regions where the rainfall is on the 
border for successful agriculture, and where it falls 
below the limit. Most marked effects in yield are 
associated with the soil moisture available during 
the growing period ; and thus it often becomes 
necessary m parts of Central Canada—notably the 
semi-arid region—to adopt special methods of 
culti//ation to conserve moisture. Fallowing is the 
usual means adopted. By deep ploughing a reservoir 
for the storage of the rainfall is provided, and 
evaporation is checked through the formation by 
frequent cultivation of a dry earth mulch. 

Eastern Canada and British Columbia contain 
many good types of soils, notably the fertile glacial 
soils of the Ontario “ Peninsula ” ; the soils of the 
Annapolis Valley derived from Triassic sandstone ; 
the clays of the St Lawrence Plain ; the rich, red 
sandstone soils of Prince Edward Island ; and the 
rich, black, loamy soil in the low Fraser Valley. 
The mountainous tracts and the Laurentian and 
British Columbian Plateaux limit largely the 
agricultural tracts. 
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Industries and Products. Agriculture, mining, and 
lumbering must, for many years to come, be the 
mainstays of Canada. She has only a small popula¬ 
tion, and is, comparatively speaking, a new country, 
lacking, as yet, the high development shown by the 
United States, with her population of over90,000,000. 
Again, the variety of vegetable products raised by 
Canada must be largely those of temperate climes, 
and hence the United States with greater varieties 
of climates possesses the advantage m a wider range 
of products. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the Canadians, and the raising of cereals—especially 
wheat—is of lugh importance. Only a very small 
percentage of the possible tracts is cultivated, but 
the present rapid increase of population suggests 
great future growth. It would be of much interest 
and utility to fix approximately accurately the 
possible farming regions, but such factors as growth 
of population, climatic conditions, soil effects, and 
transportation facilities make the estimato prac¬ 
tically impossible. Nevertheless, investigations 
(though sometimes not too scientific) clearly show 
that there are great possibilities of extending the 
cultivated area of the prairies farther to the north. 
As more knowledge is gamed of the climate and soil 
of the more northerly prairie tracts, and transporta¬ 
tion facilities are provided, it is quite conceivable 
that a fairly dense population will be settled in the 
future in those regions. Ilardy cereals are bding 
bred ; methods of farming—cultivation, irrigation, 
“ dry-farming," fallowing, and rotation—arc receiv¬ 
ing attention ; experimental farms are conducting 
scientific experiments ; many of the immigrants are 
expenenccd in farming matters ; and the Govern¬ 
ment is enlightened ; hence, the future of farming 
promises to be bright. It should, however, be borne 
m mind that in the far north only sporadic agri¬ 
culture (or none at all) can be conducted in certain 
seasons (wheat sometimes matures round Dawson 
City) ; that the Laurentian Plateau* is largely 
unproductive agriculturally ; that the mountains of 
the west greatly prohibit agriculture , and that the 
heavy rainfall of the Pacific Coast is a disadvantage 
to cereal-growing. In spite of these disadvantages, it 
is not unwise to say that Canada has greater possi¬ 
bilities of future increase in wheat acreage than any 
other country on the Amercan Continent. There 
are many incentives to immigration—free land is 
obtainable; the fanner feels secure under the pre¬ 
vailing system of government, transportation facili¬ 
ties are being fairly rapidly developed (the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is catering for the northern 
tracts; the Canadian Northern is extending its 
system ; the Hudson Bay Railway is to be con¬ 
structed by the Government; and the Georgian 
Bay Canal, now being constructed, will shorten the 
route to Montreal) ; the Canadian Paufn Railway 
•Company provides ready-made farms ; the banks 
aid the farmer financially ; and soil and climatic 
factors, combined with intelligent farming on the 
part of the cultivatois, give rich returns. 

Of all the crops raised, wheat is king, and Canada 
ranks second in the British Empire in the amount 
produced, though she was, prior to the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914, surpassed by several 
foreign countries, notably Russia and the United 
States. The condition of affairs in Russia must, 
in all probability affect her pioduction />f wheat 
for many years, and the altered state of affairs 
will also cause a decline in United States production. 
The Dominion promises, however, vast expansion 


in the future, and the growth of wheat territory 
in the Prairie Provinces during the last twenty years 
has been remarkable. Until comparatively recently, 
wheat production was mainly confined to Ontario. 
Quebec, and Manitoba, largely because the climate 
of the* great North-West was not appreciated. 
Settlers—many from the United States—are now 
streaming into Saskatchewan and Alberta; and 
since many of these immigrants are suited to the 
farming conditions, and have a fair capital, future 
prosperity is prattkally assured. Spiing wheat 
provides the bulk of the nop, and ranks very 
high in quality. The " steppe " climate of the 
prairies prevents the growth of winter wheat, except 
in Southern Alberta, which lias a milder winter 
climate. In the Eastern States wheat cultivation 
has declined greatly during the last ten years, owing 
to the greater advantages (cheap and free land, soil, 
and climate) of the central region. British Columbia, 
noW of minor importance in agn< ulture, will develop 
as transport facilities are provided. 

Oats, barley, maize, flax, tobacco, potatoes, and 
roots are largely grown. Oats arc raised in all the 
farming regions, but the crop is of most importance 
in Ontario and Prince Edwatd Island. Tobacco and 
maize flourish in the Lake " Peninsula," where 
climate and soil arc suitable. 

In connection with cereal production, it should 
be noted that the yields are higher than in the United 
States (doubtless mainly due to better climate and 
soils, and possibly better fanning) ; that the quality 
is high; and that climatic and soil factors are 
unfavourable to wheat-growing in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Irrigation and " dry farming ” methods largely 
overcome the difficulties presented to the farmers 
by sparse rainfalls, and thus the semi-arid regions 
of Canada may be exploited. A comparison and con¬ 
trast of farming conditions (< lunatic, soil, and 
cultivation) in Canada and Russia will provide the 
reader with an interesting study. An important 
irrigation scheme is that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, by which about 3,000,000 acres 
of land immediately cast of Calgary will eventually 
be watered. 

Canada possesses several regions with favourable 
conditions for the growing of excellent temperate 
fruits ; the most notable regions are the coastal 
plains of the cast and west, and *the Lake 
“ Peninsula," which stretches far to the south. 
Fryit-growing is a very pleasant form of farming, 
and is rapidly growing m importance. Southern 
British Columbia is acknowledged lo be one of the 
finest fruit countries in America South of 52° north 
latitude all fruits of the temperate zone can be 
grov,n, and among the produc ts now raised are 
apples, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, peaches, 
grapes, nectarines, apricots, and small fruits. Apples 
constitute the principal and staple fruit crop of 
Ontario, hundieds of car loads being shipped 
annually to the British markets. Commercial 
organisation, through the medium of to-operative 
packing and shipping associations, piomises still 
further expansion of the industry. Tender fruits, 
such as peaches, pears, grapes, and plums, are grown 
where the climate and soil are suitable, as in the 
Lake “ Peninsula." The smaller fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, and 
cherries, flourish in almost every section of Ontario. 
Canning factories are growing, and they enable the 
grower to dispose of much of his surplus product. 
Tomatoes are extensively grown for purposes of 
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canning for distant markets. Labour for fruit- to 60 ft.) on the wet Pacific slopes ; and intermittent 

growing still provides a difficulty. The fruit industry forests occur north of the prairies. Advantageous 

of Nova Scotia has reached a high stage of develop- factors in lumbering are the hard frost and snow of 

ment. While apples are the most important export winter, which aid in haulage ; the water power aJid 

crop, yet large quantities of plums and cherries are means of communication provided by the numerous 

raised, and a number of fruit growers have been streams ; the excellent quality of much of the 

successful with pears. On a commercial scale, the timber ; and the labour set free from the prairie 

industry is confined to the counties of Hants, Kings, farms, when winter approaches. Against these ad- 

Annapohs, and parts of Digby, Yarmouth, Queens, vantages must be set the difficulties of transportation 

Lunenburg, Cumberland, and Pictou. Among the in some regions and the labour difficulty 

most celebrated varieties of apples are Ribston at times. The wood-pulp industry is becoming of 

Pippin, Blcnheim-Pippin, Baldwin, and Duchess, increased importance, Newfoundland showing recent 

It is interesting to know that the life of an apple development. Of famous " timber streams," the 

tree in Nova Scotia is from 60 to over 100 years, Ottawa, Saguenay, and St. John are among the 

and that the fruits of the Dominion rank very high chief. Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is the 

in quality. chief lumber centre. The chief timber trees are 

The Pastoral Industry. Southern Alberta is a pine, oak, elm, maple, beech, birch, ash, Douglas 
typical ranching region, though in recent years the fir, and cedar. 

growing of winter wheats in certain districts has The Pur Industry. The whole of the northern 
largely displaced the raising and grazing of sto*k, and north-eastern parts of Canada are the resorts of 
and tends to drive the pastoral industry farther to the trapper and the Hudson Bay trader. The great 

the north. Of necessity, the ranches are large, Hudson Bay Company retained its rights of trading 

ranging from 640 to 6,400 acres. Most of them when it sold the whole of its vast territory, larger 
are owned by Englishmen, who had some capital to than Russia in Europe, to the Dominion Government, 
commence with, but companies opciate some of Its posts reach from the stern coasts of Labrador to 
the larger ones The cattle and horses are branded the frontiers of Alaska. Among the most important 

with the stamp of their owners, and then they are fur-bearing animals are the beaver, bear (black and 

allowed to roam at large over the plains even in brown), musk-rat, marten, fisher, otter, fox (black, 

winter; for the climate is comparatively mild, and red, and white), lynx, mink, skunk, and wolverine, 

the grass which grows in tufts provides good Travel in the great fur country is by dog team and 

pasturage. Sheep are found in large flocks m various snow shoes in the long winter, and by canoe along 

portions of Alberta, and give handsome returns. the great rivers and lakes in summer. The furs are 

There arc many tracts both in Central Canada and conveyed to Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay, and by 

in British Columbia, that will become important the Company’s steamers to Britain, during the few 

pastoral regions The Eastern Provinces rear large months of safe navigation in Hudson Bay and Strait, 

numbers of horses, cattle, and pigs, Piince Edward Trading in furs is as large as ever, and is an important 

Island being noteworthy for its horses. factor in the settling of the West. 

Eastern Canada has found that the dairying The Fishing Industry. The fisheries of British 

industry is, in many paits, more favouiable and North America are of prime importance, and may be 

advantageous than cereal growing; and, hence, a divided into : (1) The Gulf of St. Lawience and Bay 
good deal of attention is now paid to this industiy. of Chaleur ;, (2) the Bay of Fundy ; (3) the Great 
Even in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and far Lakes , (4) the riveis of British Columbia ; (5) the 

British Columbia diversified farming is gaining in Grand Banks ; and (6) the Labrador 

importance. Cheese and butter factories are to be The Gulf of St Lawrence and Bay V>f Fundy 

found throughout the country—in the East at close fisheries are among the oldest and most important, 

intervals, and to these most of the faimers send ranking among the great fisheiies of the world Cod, 

their milk. A favourite plan is to make cheese during mackerel, halibut, herring, hake, and salmon are 

the summer and butter during the winter. The taken in immense numbers Large quantities of 

cheese industry is rapidly growing, and nearly all lobsters and oysters are found along the north shore 

the cheese is shipped to British markets. Canada of Prince Edward Island. 

seems destined to occupy a very high position in Lake trout, whitchsh, lake salmon, sturgeon, black 
the dairying industry. bass, and pickerel are caught in the Great Lakes ; 

Poultry-raising promises great extension. The and 3,000 men are engaged in the Lake fisheries bf 

Eastern Provinces find excellent markets for poultry Ontario. '■ 

and eggs in the United States and Great Britain. Salmon abound in many of the streams of Biitish 
In Prince Edward Island, the Government has Columbia, the number in the Fraser and Columbia 

estabhshed poultry-fattening stations. rivers being at times amazing The canning of 

Lumbering. The forest portions of Canada amount salmon has rapidly increased in recent years. Cod, 
approximately to one-third of tne total area. East sturgeon, and halibut are found off the British, 

of Winnipeg, almost the whole of thtf land, which is Columbian coasts, and the coastal fisheries promise 

now under cultivation, was once covered by a heavy to reach large proportions. Large quantities of seals 
growth of timber. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, are caught on the north coasts, 
with a width varying from 200 to 300 miles, stretches The Grand Banks of Newfoundland, a vast sub- 
the vast sub-Arctic forest, composed largely of v'hitc marine plateau extending around the south and east 

and black spruce. The northern limits of forest shores of Newfoundland, are covered with a depth 

growth depend upon the length and warmth of of from 10 to 160 fathoms of water, and are the 

summer, and are found to follow closely the summer scene of the greatest cod fisheries of the world, the 

isotherm of 50° F. Deciduous forests with trees of ships of many nations being engaged in gathering 

many species are found in the Maritime Provinces, the sea’s great harvest. Naturally, the Newfound- 

Quebec, a*nd Ontario; coniferous forests with trees land fishermen, with their advantages of nearness 

} of great size (the Douglas fir of British Columbia and plentiful bait, obtain an important share of the 

often attains the height of 300 ft. and a girth of 50 harvest. The cod season usually lasts from June to 
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November, and the cod are cleaned, salted, and 
sun-dned on stages. 

Off the Labrador coasts, seal-fishing from the 
miftdle of March to the middle of April is important. 
Steamers and sailing-vessels, heavily manned, seek 
the drifting ice-floes from the north, on which the 
young seals have been born. In addition to the tod 
and seal fisheries, the Newfoundland fishermen 
engage in herring fishing throughout the year. The 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon are the centres of 
the French fisheries of the Grand Banks. 

Mining. Canada has great mineral wealth, much 
of which remains, as yet, untouched. Coal exists in 
many regions. Nova Scotia raises over 6,000,000 
tons ot coal annually, chiefly in Cape Breton Island, 
and Cumberland and Pictou counties. Central 
Canada has a vast coal area, whose possibilities are 
yet to be fully ascertained. Coal is mined at Leth¬ 
bridge, Bankhead, and Edmonton m Alberta ; and 
in the Estevan district of South-East Saskatchewan. 
The largest coal mines of British Columbia are at 
Nanaimo (Vancouver Island), the Crow's Nest Pass 
(with Fcrnie as the centre), Hosmer'and Corbin in 
East Kootenay, and m the Nicola Valley. Queen 
Charlotte Islands and Newfoundland possess exten¬ 
sive coalfields practically unworked. It should be 
noted that much of the coal is of excellent quality, 
especially the si earn coal of the Pacific areas Iron 
ore is mined near the coal in Annapolis County 
(Nova Scotia), and in Newfoundland Laigc* 
quant dies of non arc raised in Ontano, mamlv 
at Miehipicotcn, on the eastern shore of 
Lake Superior. Gold is, at present, by fai 
the most valuable mineral pioduct, and is widely 
distributed In British Columbia the most valuable 
mines are m West Kootenay and the Boundary 1 )m- 
sion of Yale distmt. The weld originally was from 
placer mines (the Caribou district was then impor¬ 
tant), but lode mines are now the chief source of 
•wealth Discoveries of gold in 1910 in the Bear 
River Valley caused the mining town of Stewart to 
spring up Rich deposits of placer gold were dis¬ 
covered on the tributaries of the Yukon m 1897, 
and the gold of the Klondike river gave rise to 
Dawson City. Expensive machinery has now to be 
employed in the Klondike gold region. In Ontario 
gold is obtained at Kenora, and near Jackfish Bay, 
north of Lake Superior, in the Rainy River country, 
and round the Lake of the Woods ; in Nova Scotia, 
in the Stormont, Caribou, and Oldham districts ; 
and in Quebec alluvial deposits occur in the 
Chaudidre River. Silver is mined in large quantities 
at tobalt in North-Western Ontario, and in British 
Columbia at the Slocarf, Ainsworth, Nelson, Revel- 
stone, and Rossland districts of West Kootenay ; at 
Fort Steele in East Kootenay; and round (hand 
Forks in the Yale district. Lead and copper are also 
important minerals of Bi itish Columbia. Copper a.id 
*iickel are largely mined at Sudbury m Ontario, and 
asbestos in Quebec, in the county south of the St. 
Lawrence. Petroleum and natural gas occur in 
several parts of the East and in the southern part 
of the prairies. Other minerals are the gypsum of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; the mica, lime¬ 
stone, and marble of Quebec ; the Portland cement 
of Ontario; and the zinc of British Columbia. 

The Manufacturing Industries. As might be 
expected, the manufactures of Canada are as yet 
undeveloped ; but for her population, shp shows 
fair growth. Most of the manufactures are connected 
with local products, and include the sawing and 
pulping of timber, cotton, woollen, and leather 


goods for the local markets, the making of wooden 
articles, agricultural machinery for the farming 
tracts, and flour-milhng. Development in manu¬ 
factures will probably come slowly, but with her 
vast mineral wealth, excellent water-power, and 
native‘energy, Canada should take a high place in 
the future. 

Very large iron and steel, cement, tar, and 
chemical works are to be found at Sydney (Cape 
Breton Island) ; Montreal has sugar-refining and 
cotton factories ; Quebec is the chief centre for 
leather goods, Ontano tin ns out more than half of 
the manufactures of the Dominion ; and salmon and 
fruit canning aie important in British Columbia. 

Communications. Canada has been very pro¬ 
gressive in improving her means of communication, 
and both government and people aie keenly alive to 
the importance of transpoitatum facilities The St. 
Lawrence River and the (neat Lakes, aided by a 
number of canals, provide a magnificent waterway, 
unrivalled in any othei continent Unfortunately, 
navigation is not possible Jrom tlie* end of the fiist 
week in December until the fouith week in April. 
For the remaining part ol the year (appioximately 
215 to 280 da\s), however, the St. Lawrence route 
enables vessels to proceed from the Stiaits of Belle 
Isle to Port Atthur, at the head of Lake Superior, 
a distance of over 2,200 miles The canals con¬ 
structed between Montreal and Lake Superior, to 
aid navigation, are the Laclnne, Soulanges, Corn¬ 
wall, Far rail's Point, Rapide Plat, Galops, Murray, 
Welland, and Sault Ste. Mane (“ Soo "). Com¬ 
munication between Lakes Hcnm and Superior is 
obtained by means of the Canadian Sault St. Marie 
canal, and also by the St Maiy's Falls canal, 
situated on the United States side of the River 
St Maty. From I’oit Colborne to Montreal, all the 
canals have been completed foi 14 ft. navigation, 
and the ship channel below Montreal is 27£ ft deep. 
Montreal is thus at the head of ocean navigation. 
Efforts are now being made to shot ten the route 
fiom Montreal to Port Arlhm, and to lessen traffic 
congestion by the constitution of the Gcoigian Bay 
Shij) Canal, from the From h Rivei on the Georgian 
Bay to Montreal—a distance of about 440 miles. 
The depth of the canal is to be 22 It , and tins is 
sufficient to accommodate the latgost vessels m the 
lake-carrying trade Navigation now ends at the 
head of Lake Supeiior, but flic futme niSy see the 
waterway extended to Winnipeg, and possibly to the 
fool; of the Rockies for small barges ; since the 
existing rivers and lake, would render great aid. 
The Canadian Government engineer asserts that the 
waterways from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay could be 
canalised, and some Canadians iiictuic ocean ships 
in the future loading grain at Winnipeg for Liver¬ 
pool via Hudson Bay. 1 hough Canada possesses a 
splendid system of waterways, the severe winters 
must always add to the importance of the railways. 
There are five great railway systems in Canada— 
the Intcr-Colomal, the Canadian Pacific (continually 
sending out branches), the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk (Canadian), and the Canadian 
Northwm. The Inter-Colonial connects Montreal 
(the summer port and commercial metropolis) 
with the winter ports of St. John, Halifax, 
and Sydney in the Maritime Ptovmccs. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway connects Halifax and St. 
John with Quebec and Montreal. From Montreal 
it runs through Sudbury to Port Arthur and Fort 
William (terminal points for the grain traffic), over 
the prairies througn Winnipeg and Regina, and on 
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over the Kicking Horse Pass to Vancouver on the 
Pacific. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is catering 
for the traffic of the more northern and less devel¬ 
oped tracts of the Prairies, Eastern Canada, and 
British Columbia. It connects the cities and many 
of the towns of Eastern Canada, its summer port 
being Montreal, and it's winter port, Portland 
(Maine). When completed, this trans-Continental 
line will extend from Quebec westward through the 
undeveloped portions of Quebec and Ontario to 
Winnipeg, then on to Edmonton, and over the 
Yellowhead Pass to Prince Rupert on the Pacific 
(a possible great port of the future). Eastwards 
irom Quebec the line will proceed to a junction 
with the Inter-Colonial at Moncton, New Bruns¬ 
wick. The main line of the Canadian Northern 
extends from Port Arthur through Winnipeg to 
Edmonton; but it has lines in the Eastern Prov¬ 
inces, which, with future construction in the 
west and linking in the cast, will give a third trans¬ 
continental line. There is also the Great Northern 
(a United States' railway), which has built branches 
in Central Canada, and promises extension. A 
future route of importance will be the Hudson Bay 
Route. A railway is to be built by the Canadian 
Government from Pas Mission to Fort Churchill, 
and ocean ships can then convey the prairie products 
from that port through Hudson Bay and Strait to 
Europe. Authorities are agreed that this route is 
safe for navigation from early in July to early in 
November. The future promises by means of the 
new routes (the Pacific and Panama Route—the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Pacific—the 
Georgian Bay Route, and the Hudson Bay Route) to 
bring the prairie wheatfields in nearer touch with 
their markets, and to relieve traffic congestion 
during the height of tho crop-producing season. 

Roads are good in the more settled parts of 
Canada ; and, though in the newer districts of the 
prairies they are mere tracks, the winter frosts make 
even the prairie trails useful for sledge traffic, and 
they are utilised by the farmers in getting their 
grain to the elevators. It may with justice be said 
that as far as Canada's future development depends 
on transportation facilities, it will be bright 

Commerce. The exports of Canada are the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture, the pastoral industry, the 
extractive industries, hunting, and a few manu¬ 
factured §oods, notably agricultural machinery. 
Wheat, dairy produce, wood and wooden goods 
figure prominently in the exports. Live caftle, 
sheep, meat, cereals, fruit, fish (salmon, cod, and lob¬ 
ster), minerals (gold, coal, copper, silver, and nickel), 
furs, hides, and skins are other important exports. 
The chief imports are iron and steel goods ; cotton 
and woollen goods ; sugar, coal, tea, glass, tobacco, 
drugs, and chemicals. It should be noted that many 
exported products of the United States are exported 
by Montreal in the summer, the gopds being trans¬ 
ported through Canadian territory “ in bond " ; 
and that in winter the eastern ports of the United 
States export much Canadian produce, which, like¬ 
wise, passes through the territory of the United 
States " in bond." Most trade is with the United 
States and Great Britain, followed by the Austra¬ 
lasian, African, West Indian, and East Indian 
Colonies; Germany, Frame, Belgium, Japan, 
South America and China. The development of 
the Pacific trade prior to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, the railways heading for the Pai lfic, and the 
pre-war increase in the Atlantic service, show 
that Canadian overseas' trade is destined to become 


still, more important now that the great struggle 
of 1914-18 has come to an end. There are many 
excellent harbours in Canada, provided by the 
drowned coasts, but the severity of the climate in flie 
north precludes their use. The chief ports are 
Montreal and Quebec (summer ports) ; Halifax, 
St. John, and Sydney (winter ports) ; and Van¬ 
couver and Prince Rupert (Pacific ports with 
increasing trade). Portland (Maine), Boston 
(Massachusetts), and New York act as winter poits. 

Trade Centres. The trade centres are the ports; 
and the agricultural, mining, lumbering, and 
pastoral centres Seven towns have populations 
exceeding 100,000: Montreal (750,000), Toronto 
(475,000), Winnipeg (165,000), Quebec (120,000), 
Ottawa (110,000), Hamilton (110,000), and Van¬ 
couver (165,000) (These figures are appreciative, 
as the increase is very rapid.) 

Montreal (750,000, with suburbs), the largest city 
and commercial metropolis of Canada, is situated on 
an island in the St. Lawrence, at the head of ocean 
navigation. Its position has made it a great railway 
centre ; the C.P.R., Grand Trunk, and Grand Trunk 
Pacific serve it. Commanding supplies of raw 
material, Montreal has become the great manu¬ 
facturing centre of the Province of Quebec ; and 
has shown recent development in the manufacture 
of railway engines and plant. The great growth of 
Montreal is largely the result of excellent com¬ 
munications—westwards by rail and lakes to the 
prairies and the Pacific ; eastwards by river and 
rail to the eastern ports and Europe; and south- 
eastwards by rail and canals to the United States 

Toronto (475,000), the capital of Ontauo, and the 
financial, commercial, and industrial rival of Mon¬ 
treal, stands on the northern shore of Lake Ontario. 
The city has many manufactures, and during the 
open season it is the centre of a busy lake steam¬ 
boat traffic. Many handsome buildings have been 
erected, and the recent transmission of hydro¬ 
electric pov T er, generated at the Falls of Niagara, 
is a great aid to manufactures. 

Winnipeg (165,000), the capital of Manitoba, "the 
Keystone of Canada,"and the " Buckle of the Wheat 
Belt," is situated at the confluence of the Red River 
with the Assimboine. Its great giowth since 1870, 
when its population was less than 300, e must be 
assigned to the fact ,*hat it is the natural dis¬ 
tributing and commercial centre of the Canadian 
North-West. Winnipeg’s chief trade is in grain 
(wheat being chief), wool, hides, and timber. The 
C.P.R , Grand Tiunk Pacific, Canadian Northern, 
and Great Northern all serve it. 

Quebec (120,000), the oldest'city of Canada, and the 
capital of Quebec province, is situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Charles River with the St. Lawrence. 
The deepening of the ship channel to Montreal has, 
naturally, checked its commerce. Its leather and 
timber industries arc important. Most of the popula-., 
tion speak French, and its citadel, the “ Gibraltar of 
America,” recalls to the mind Wolfe’s famous victory. 

Ottawa (110,000), the capital of the Dominion, is 
situated on the south bank of the Ottawa River in 
Ontario. It is the centre of the greatest water-power 
in British North America, and the shipping point 
of a vast lumber district. Its communications by 
rail, river, and canal are good. 

Vancouver (165,000), the western commercial 
metropolis and mainland terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, situated on the south shore of 
Burrard Inlet, possesses one of the best harbours 
on the Pacific coast, and is in regular steam 
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communication with the Far East and Australasia. 
It has sugar-refining, engineering, smelting, and 
saw-milling works 

•St. John (52,500), the largest town and chief sea¬ 
port of New- Brunswick, stands at the mouth of the 
St. John River. It has an excellent harbour, which 
is kefit clear of ice by the high tides ; and its winter 
trade is of great importance. Its manufactures 
include boots, clothing, and cotton goods. 

Halifax (47,000), the capital of Nova Scotia and 
the chief naval station of British North America, 
is situated about the middle of the south-east coast, 
on a splendid natural harbour, which is, in most 
years, free from ice during the winter. The town is 
m easy reach of the coalfields, and is an important 
railway terminus. 

Victoria (45,000), the capital of British Columbia 
and the oldest town of the province, is situated on 
the south-east of Vancouver Island. It shares with 
Vancouver m the northern and interior trade ; and 
its shipping, mining, lumbering, sealing, and fishing 
interests are considerable. 

Fredericton (9,000), the capital of»New Brunswick, 
is at the head of navigation for steamers on the St. 
John River. Its tanning industry is aided by the 
local supply of hemlock spruce bark. 

Regina (50,000), the capital of Saskatchewan, is 
situated on the main C.P.R. line, 360 miles west of 
Winnipeg. It is the centre of a large wheat-growing 
district, and the headquarters of the North-West 
Mounted Police. 

Calgary (70 000), the chief town of Southern 
Alberta, lies in the Bow River Valley, 840 miles west 
of Winnipeg, on the n am line of the C P.R. Its 
future piospects are very hopeful. 

Edmonton (70,000), the capit.il of Alberta, stands 
high up on the banks of the Saskah hewan, and 
forms the portal to the Last West and the New 
North. Railway construction (Canadian Northern 
and C.rand Tiunk Pacific) will give it a vast future 
tiade It has a large meat-packing plant. 

Sydney (18,000), on Cape Breton island, has a 
laige trade in coal, and very large iron and steel, 

< ement, «ar, and i hemieal woi ks It possesses an ex¬ 
ec lien t haibour, wkn h is almost ire-free throughout 
the year 

Charlottetown (12,000), the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, is situated on the south coast, and 
possesses a splendid harbour 

Hamilton (110,000) is situated upon a plain, which 
rises gradually from the shores of Buihngton Bay, a 
beautiful land-lo< ked harbour at the head of Lake 
Ontario. It is one ot the most important manu¬ 
facturing towns of Dntano, its leading industries 
including iron foundries, the manufacture of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, #and steel and steel goods. 
Shipping facilities by water and rail arc excellent. 

London (55,000), the centre of one of the finest 
farming distncts of Ontaiio, is situated on the 
Thames River. Its manufactures include agricultural 
implements, cars, and furmtute. 

St. John's (42,000), the capital of Newfoundland, 
is situated on the cast side of Avalon Peninsula, at 
the head of a line land-locked harbour Its fishing 
industry is important. Nearness to Europe and 
future railway consti uction may make it an 
important port. 

Port Arthur (15,000) and Fort William (18,000), 
situated on the western shore of Lake Superior, are 
important elevator centres, shipping rftuch grain. 
Their chief industries are mining, fishing, nulling, 
and lumbering. 


Brandon (11,000) is situated at thejunction of the 
Assiniboine with the little Saskatchewan, 132 miles 
west of Winnipeg, and is an important grain market. 

Other trade centres are: (1) In Nova Scotia — 
Yarmouth (fishing and shipping port) ; New Glas¬ 
gow (coal centre) , Truro (fanning centre) ; and 
Louisbuig (ice-fue pent in Cape Breton Island). 

(2) In New Brunswick —Moncton (railway and 
manufactunng centre), and Chatham (port). 

(3) In Quebec —Hull and Sherbrooke (manu¬ 
facturing centres) ; Three Rivers (head of tidal 
waters) ; and Farnham (agricultural machinery). 

(4) In Ontario —Sudbury (mining centre) ; Sault 
Ste Mane (manufacturing centre) , Kenora (milling 
ccntie) ; Kingston, Petcrboiough, and St. Thomas 
(manufactunng centres) ; Guelph (educational 
centre) , and Owen Sound and Collingwood (Lake 
ports). 

(5) In Manitoba —Portage la Prairie and Souris 
(^ain centres). 

(6) In Saskatchewan —Moose Jaw (milling centre); 
Saskatoon, Indian Head, Qu’ Appelle (farming 
centres) ; and Prince Albert (lumbeiing centre). 

(7) In Alberta —Lethbridge (coal mining centre) ; 
Medicine Hat (ranching and mixed farming centre) ; 
and Macleod (growing farming centre). 

(8) In British Columbia —Esquimalt (port) ; New 
Westminster (the first capital, now a fishing and 
lumbering centre) ; Nanaimo (coal centre of Van¬ 
couver Island) ; Rossland (gold mining centre) ; 
Kamloops (cattle market and lumbeiing centre) ; 
and Prince Rupert (G.T.P. terminus and future 
great port). 

(9) in flic Yukon Territory —Dawson City (gold 
mining centre). 

(10) In Newfoundland —Harbour Grace (second 
town) ; and Nain and Hopedale (fishing stations 
on the Labrador coast). 

People and Government. The Dominion of Canada 
includes the whole of British North Amciica, with 
the exception of Newfoundland teiritory. In 1867, 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
united ; Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
were added in 1870 ; Bntish Columbia followed in 
1871 ; and Prince Edward Island in 1873. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were proclaimed provinces in 
1905 1 he Dominion is a federation of self-governing 
Colonies associated for common intciests, the com¬ 
mon government consisting of a Governor-General 
(appointed by the Bntish Government for five 
years), a Senate of eighty-one membeis (appointed 
\Ty the Crown for life on the advi< e of the Canadian 
Pi ivy Count il), a House of Commons of 213 members 
(elected for five years), an Executive Ministry of 
thirteen or moio members, and a Dominion Judi¬ 
cial y. The Canadians, though laigely of British 
descent, yet include many repiesentativcs of 
Euiopean natives (notably the Fiench in Quebec), 
and a few Indians and Eskimo (Innuits). Good 
government and Hie love of the home-land make 
the Canadians true to the Mother-country, even 
when approached with tempting oilers. This was 
shown particularly in the General Election of 
September, 1911, and more particularly during the 
Great War, 1914-18. 

Canada early joined the Imperial Penny Postage 
but owing to the increase of the rates of postage 
during the war letters arc sent to Canada, as to 
all other British Dominions, at the rate of l|d. 
for the first ounce, and Id. for each additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. Mails are despatched 
in normal times about three times a week. Ottawa 
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j-, 8,540 miles liom London, and tin- time oi transit 
is a little over six days Other impoitant « »ti<*s 
air in i los< (ommunic alion, the turn oi ti.insit 
dept ndmg noon the longitude 

CANADA HVLSAM. -Not really a balsam at all, 
but a kind of tmpraline It is obtained by mcision 
from the bark of the I'luwi balsamca, a native of 
Canada and the 1101 thrill parts of the United States 
It consists mainly of resin ami about 20 per icnt 
oi a volatile oil It is yellow in lolom, and has an 
agreeable odour and a bittei taste It was lormeily 
used in inodioiu, but is now mainly employed for 
making varm-ihcs, toi mounting mn rosi opie spei 1 - 
mens, and by opticians foi cementing glasses 
Owing to its tr.mspaieru y and a reli.ntive powei 
neaily equal to that of glass, its value for the 
last-named pm pose is partnulaily gieat 

CAN VbS.— \ e.in.il is .m aitiliual rhanm l filled 
with vvate;r, which, in modem tune's, is usually 
formed in ordei to make a cheap and easy me.jns 
for the i onveyam e of goods Canals have some¬ 
times been made for the pm poses of inig.it ion and 
of supplying towns with water 1 he e anals by 
which ancient Lgv pi was intet sen ted weie used 
foi the purposes of both navigation and irrigation 
Canals date from a pciiod long an tenor to the 
Chuslian eia, and wrie employed as a means of 
in ig.ition and i oininunic alum by \ssynans, 
Egyptians, and llimlus, also by the Chinese, 
whose vvoiks of tins kind ate said to be unuvalled 
in extent , one of them, the Imptiial Canal, having 
a length of about 1,000 miles loir the most p.nt, 
however, these eai h < anals weir of one tiniloim 
level, and lie in e exhibit no gieat skill oi ingenuity , 
and the 1 modems .mic tontent to follow the' nidi- 
mentai v client-, of *he anuents m tins wav until 
the filteenth centuiy, when the invention of the 
lock—showing how canals might be generally and 
advantageously used lor inland navigation in 
countues whose surface was lticgului—gave a 
great impulse to tins biamh of cngnieumg (beat 
doubts exist as to the prison, and even the nation, 
that lust introduced locks Some wnteis attuimte 
then invention to the Dutch, holding that nearly 
a century eathei than m Italy locks wrie used m 
Holland, when* canals .lie very luminous, owing 
to the favourable physic al c auditions On the other 
hand, the c ontnvatn e has been c laimed for engmeeis 
of the Italian school 

I'lie Languedoc ('anal joining the Huy of Btse.iv 
and the* Mediteu.mrun, tnav be teg.uded as the 
pioneer of tlie canals ol modem Europe, it is 1-rS 
mile's long, and uses (120 It above sea-lev el, with 119 
lot ks" its depth being about (H ft It was designed 
by Baton Haul Riquet de Bonrepos (1604-1080), 
and was finished in 1681 With it and the still 
eai her Bnare Canal (l 60S-1642) Franc e began that 
polity of canal construction which has provided 
her with over 8,000 miles of cun.ds, in addition tea 
over 4,600 miles ot navigable nveis In England 
the oldest artificial canal is the Foss Dyke, a relic 
of the Roman occupation It extends ftom Lincoln 
to the liver Irent, near Toiksey (II miles), and 
formed a continuation of the* Cacr Dyke, also of 
Roman oiigm, but now tilled up, which tan from 
Lincoln to Peterborough (40 miles) 

Improvements of the nveis ot the United King¬ 
dom for purposes of navigation have been made 
fiom early times. The lustcit y of aitificial water¬ 
ways, that is to sav, of canals as distinct from 
canalised rivets, may be said to begin with the 
construction of the fust Bridgewater Canal from 


Worslev to Manchester, opened on July 17th, 1761. 
In 1759 the Duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal between Manchester and Ins 
collieries at Worsley, and this work, of which 
James Bnndley was the engineer, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, 
which, however, came to an end with the introduc¬ 
tion ot railways According to evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Canals in 1906, the total 
mileage of existing canals in the United Kingdom 
is 8,901 

In the eai Iy days of canal construction, canals 
were mostly of the <lass known as barge or boat 
canals, and were only suitable for small vessels , 
but with the giowth of commerce the dimensions 
of new canals weie enlarged so as to enable them 
to accommodate sea-going ships Sue h ship canals 
have mostly been consti noted cither to shorten the 
voyage; between two seas by cutting through an 
intervening isthmus, or to convert important inland 
places into teapot Is Of the first class are the 
Caledonian Canal, the Suez Canal, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the Kiel ('anal, and Panama Canal 
Examples of the* second class aie the Manchester 
Ship Canal and the < anal that mils fiom Zecbrugge 
on the North Sea to Binges 

from tin* beginning, goods could be conveyed by 
canal tat moio cheaply than by road Before the 
Biulgi vvatei ('anal < atiu* into existence, the cost ot 
catr»,age between Manchestei and Liverpool was 
12s the ton on the Meisey and Irwell uvei naviga¬ 
tion and 40s the ton b\ road (Jn some of the 
canals, such as the* Budge wat ei, the Leeds and 
lav ei pool, the Rochdale, f-io Lot Hi and Clyde in 
Scotland, the (hand ('anal m behind, etc , theie 
weie at one pei iod leguhir passenger boats tunning 
<Tn the last mentioned canal 100,695 travclleis 
travelled m packet boats in 1887 In a ]>nni|>hlet 
published m 1770, advocating the scheme of the 
Leeds and Liveipool Canal, it was stated that 
“ Mei c handise fiom Leeds to Liveipool, which is 
often three* weeks oi more m conve\mg by land at 
the expc nse of 1 1 10s a ton, and subject to damage, 
would be c.uriec! by these* boats in tilt utmost 
safety, in tinco davs, at the expense of Ids a ton 
In those days, canals had ovei the road the* advan¬ 
tage not only of c< miomy, but of speed in the 
transputl of goods Wateiw-n^s had in these eailici 
turns nnotliei advantage m the competition foi 
long-distance bade 1 he sea competition was 
earned on by sailing-ship coasteis, and this gave 
to inland vv.itei ways an advantage which 11 icy lost 
when steamships came in When a ship might Ik 
pi evented for weeks by adveisci winds fiom c anting 
goods by sea from Liverpool or Bustol to London, 
and, at best, no pime t uality cat attival could lie pic- 
<In ted the advantages of regularity and pum tuality 
weie on the side of inland baiges, although so fai 
as reg.uds tonnage a ship might carry moie cheaplv 
Iheie is evidence that much traffic then dossed 
England bv canals which now goes not by canal, 
nor in many cases by laihvay, but by sea Lor this 
reason, and in the absence of milways the long¬ 
distance trade over canals was then voiy consider¬ 
able 1 he; flourishing penod in the histoiy of water¬ 
ways came to a giadual end as the railway era 
advanced When lailvvays weie being constructed 
in England some canal companies weie alarmed 
for their future, and sold their canals to the laihvay 
companies, who, in 1906, owned 1,188 miles of 
canals out of a total length in the United Kingdom 
of 8,901 miles As some of these canals are links 
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in the clwim <>t internal water lomiminu. itum, com 
plaints have frequently ansen on the epjestiou ot 
through t rathe anil tolls The Asmh lation ot 
Ch*mbc.rs of Commerce and otliei bodies having 
taken up the matter, a loyal commission was 
appointed in 1908 to repoit on tin canals and 
waterways ot the kingdom, with a v w w to i on- 
sideling how tiny could be moie prohtably used 
foi national pm poses 

Many, however, .still continue to prosper, as, for 
instance, the Grand Jumtion, the Lea Navigation, 
and the Trent and Mersey The tr.iftu , and generally 
the rights, duties, and liabilities of canal companies, 
are regulated by the Canal Tolls Act, 1845, the 
Railway and Canal Traffic. Act, 1854, the Regula¬ 
tion of Railways Act, 1878, and the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888 The Railway and Canal 
T i.iItio Act, 1851, imposes the obligation on both 
railway and (anal companies to make adequate 
provision for ieceiving and lorwMidiug Latin with¬ 
out unreasonable delay, and without granting any 
undue ptefeirme to any pel son or (onipanv in 
connection tlurewith Canal companies, too, in the 
same way as inilway companies, having oi woikmg 
canals forming pait ot a < ontinuous hue ol ioni- 
nfemcation, oi whnh have the ternunus or wharf 
of the one within 1 mile of the tei minus or whai f 
of the other (ev ept termini or whatves within 
5 miles of St Haul's), aie bound to alloid due and 
reasonable buddies for leiuvmg and for wai dyig 
all the tiallx aiming by one ot sii< h lanals b\ Hie 
olhei Reison-. ,ompl.i:mng r that such ta«ilitns are 
not granted ma\ apply to tin Railway ('oinmis- 
sioners t*u an oidti i < • ming them to Ik given 
Companu s aie made liable tor loss no.Nomd 1»\ r 
the in gin t oi d( fault ot thin sriv.mts m the 
carnage' of animals and goocH, subject to the 
powi i ot lompauies to make just and reasonable 1 
conditions in lonneition with t hi leiuvmg, 1«n - 
^aiding, and delivery ol mu Ii Latin , and, Imthei, 
subjei t to this, that no gieatir damage s shall lx 
recovered against a romparn loi I he Io->> ot, oi 
injury done to, any animals b<\om| the lollmvmg 
sum-., lh<ii* is to sav, for an\ hoi/5 , foi mat 
cattle, jsoi head /I5, and lot any shec'p oi pigs, 
per head, f'l , unless a gicutei value has been 
declared by the' sendei lively railway and * anal 
(omjMTiy mn->L keep at then stations or whaivcs <i 
book ‘-liowmg evei y i ate loi the tunc' be mg c hai ged 
for the carnage of tiallu horn each station or 
whai f to any place to wlmh the < onipanv book 
Latin., including rates ehatged imdei an\ special 
contiact, as well as a sta*' merit of the distance 
fiom th.it station or whai 1 to evuy other station 
or wliaii to whu h any such rate is charged I hose 
books of rates must be open to public inspection 
without pa\ nu'ut 'I lie Railway Cornuussionei s 
may require companies to distinguish the com¬ 
ponent. paits of the rates charged, so that fiadus 
may know how much is charged for conveyance 
and how much for other expenses, and fhoy have 
power to fix teiminal < harges m case ol dispute 

C \NARY. -Ibis well-known cage bud owes its 
name to the Canaiy Islands, fiom whu li it ongin.illy 
came, and wheie, as well as in Mulena, tli<‘ wild 
variety still tlouiidles Many vanefU‘s are M'aicd in 
England : the Noiwich, the YoiKshue, the- Luu.i- 
shne, and the Lomloti being well-known breeds, 
chttenng in colout, size, and shape Ihcii' aie also 
large nnpottatioris from the.' Continent, 'Specially 
from the Tyrol 

CANARY SEED. —The small seeds of the* Phalanx 


canatienui, or Canary Glass It is the oi dinary 
food of canai ics, and is imported iiom Spam, 
I’oitugal, MoiOtto, aad 1 in key Canary seed is 
also used foi the preparation ot a line Hour, which 
is valuable in finishing silk fabrics 

CANARY WINE.— \ light wine liom the Canary 
Islands, now displaced be Made-na I he wines 
known as “ canai y poi t ” and ‘ canaiy sack ” aie 
made in Spam 

CANCEL. Ilu, means to lender a document ol 
no legal < llei t oi vahdiiv In dealing with a doc u 
merit (siic li as an agurine nt) in c oninu m iul matteis, 
it is the usual < u stem to wi it c (In u cm d " c am cl led 
an oss it, ami to up pc ml tlx * i-Miat m i s oj the' pai ties 
Any simple < out i ac I agu c nn til can be c am c lied in 

this marine i. the giving up ot lie. lights bv one 

par t v lie mg a sulln u nt c me ide i at h>ii l*u t lie i c lease 
of the othn paitv A mu contiact has, m fact, 
been made, loi which a. is will known, a con 
sideiatiun is neiessatv to undci it valid in law. 
ami tlu> is the manmi in wlmh it is made 

c'llec t ual 11 il is a c,n ol a e onl i n l b\ die d, 

this pioiedme is impossible \ deed caricmlv be' 
desl I o\ <‘d as to its c ID' I bv aiiolhei dic'd J lie 
dillic ult\ , fiom tlx point ol the .t imp clut\ (loi the 
de<«l would icqiiur a Mb '•lampl is ovcuoim by 
the |>ai (re s i ntr i mg mto a shoi i a ■ u i m< nt bv which 
( ac li ol the III I inch l lake s to i V e ide a dc e it ll c ailed 
upon to do so 'I his ago rim nl iii e d - to be stamp* el 
with .i Oil ‘! a nip on lv , am 1 mil- ilillomos .in-', 
the deed is nc'vei lieanl ol I he agreement can 
nlw.iv s be u Ik d upon 

CWCELLVUON 01 RIELS OE LACHANCE. 

-\ lull ot r\( hauge is i h'-e ha i "e ■ 1 when it is mien 
lioii.illv i am i lied 1 hi I’.illvot ) hauge \et, ISS'J, 
Si ( | ion (>8, pi o\ nil's - - 

(I) While .1 bill M 111 1 e 11 1 1 ‘ > 11,1 II \ e am ( lie d by 
the lioldri oi hi-. a"e‘nl, md the « am c Hat ion is 
appal I lit 1 lie I I I III, t hi 1 >lll 1 , dl ,e hai ee d 

“('.!> In like maniii i aiiv pai t \ liable on a bill 
may be di ->< hai gc d bv tin ml e n I n ui 1 1 e am e Hat n>n 
ol his signature bv tlx liohh i oi le , agent In 
sin li east 1 anv imlmsei who would have h.id a 
light ol l e I oil I si a; Mini t till- p. 11 t \ w Iiom si j> ll.lt III e 
is i am c Heel, is ai .n di >* hai ge d 

“(8) \ e am i ll.i f ion imuli uninte ut lonallv , ot 
mulct a mistake, <>i without tlx authoiilv ot the* 
holdc i, is mope i at iv e , but ulxie- a bill oi anv 
signal in e t hu c on appe n s to h c\ i be * j>*i an* c Me *1, 
the bmde n ei| pioot Inon the part* who alleges 
tli it the* e am c lla t ion u.x mad* mini I < nf lonally , 
ol unde ( ,i mistake , **» without anthoiitv " 

In tlmM ca-.es wlii-ii a bill oi a < heque has been 
a< < if It nfallv e am « lit el b\ a baiikc i, a not i shoul.l 
be' m xh mui to tlx: tan* * Nation that it has been 
"camelled m ctioi,” or “cancelled bv mi-.lake, 
and the bankc i who has made the cancellation 
should add his signatnie oi his initials 

1 pon the jayimi'it o! a c ln-que, it is the usual 
pt a* In e to c .in cl the Mguatiiie <1 the dr.iwci by 
mm king it chiough with ink , am! Hu day ol pay¬ 
ment is <-tin i vviittm, stamjxd, *n pei J oi at e< I on 
thee heei i ic- 1 )illei c nt banks ad< pi diflc i c nt methods 
ol eloing tins 

W he ii a bill is paid, the >i glial me ol t lx* a* * e-ptoi 
is * mx ciled In the case ol a dishornmied bill, a 
banket gemiallv cancels Ins own lixh >i sement 

lire- * am ell.ition shouhl be- made decisively, but 
it is not nee essai v to render tlx' MiMialuie* illegible' 

CANCELLATION OF STRIPS. —Se'< tion 8 of the 
Stamp Ait, 1891, provides as follows— 

“(1) An instiiiment, the duly upon which is 
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requited or permitted by law to be denoted by an 
adhesive stamp, is not to be deemed duly stamped 
with an adhesive stamp, unless the person 
required by law to cancel the adhesive stamp 
cancels the same by writing on or across the 
stamp lus name or initials, or the name ot; initials 
of his firm, together with the true date of his so 
writing, or otherwise effectively cancels the stamp 
and renders the same incapable of being used for 
any other instrument, or for any postal purpose, 
or unless it is otherwise proved that the stamp 
appearing on the instrument was affixed at the 
proper time 

" (2) Where two or more adhesive stamps arc 
used to denote the stamp duty upon an instru¬ 
ment, each or every stamp is to be cancelled in 
the manner aforesaid 

*' (3) Every person who, being required by law 
to cancel an adhesive stamp, neglects or refuses 
duly and effectually to do so in the manner 
aforesaid, shall incur a fine of £10.” 

If any bill of exchange, payable on demand or at 
sight, or on presentation, or not exceeding three 
days after date or sight, is presented for payment 
unstamped, the person to whom it is presented may 
affix thereto an adhesive stamp of 2d and cancel 
the same The amount of the stamp may be de¬ 
ducted lrom the amount of the cheque or bill, 
or charged in a< c omit 

CANCELLED CHEQUES.— When a cheque is paid, 
it becomes the piopcrty of the drawer, but the 
banker is entitled to keep it as a voucher till the 
account is settled, oi the customer agrees that the 
entiles in the pass-book are collect. A paid cheque 
is useful evidence, in the event of an action at law 
being brought against the diawer fot the amount, 
of the payment of the money It is also evidence 
on behalf of the banker that he has icpaid money 
belonging to the diawer, to the amount of the 
the que 

It is the pi at lice of many London bankers to 
return cancelled cinques to a customei each time 
he gets his pass-book, and these are placed m the 
{>01 ket ol the pass-book 

In most (ountiy banks, however, the paid 
vouchess .lie not, as a mle, given up to customers, 
unless specially asked for In cases vvheie they aio 
given up, an acknowledgment is obtained fiom the 
customei ( that the entiles m the pass-book are 
corns t, 01 a continuation ot the balance is taken 
1 lie cancelled cheques ot each customer aie 
usually kept in sepaiatr bundles, soiled 111 ruder 
ot date of payment, each bundle containing the 
voucheis foi three, six, 01 twelve months,-as may 
be most convenient '1 he pa\ mg in slips aie retained 
by the- banker and aie not given up with paid 
cheques. Thcv are soiled eitliei along with the 
cheques, or in separate bundles 

If a cam riled < he que is reqm ed ns evidence m a 
court of law, the diawei, as being Lie owner of the 
paid cheque, although it is 111 the custody of the 
banker, must take slips to obtain it (tom the 
banker. 1 his, in practice, would never be refused, 
it a receipt is given to protect the banker. A iclusal 
to hand over a cheque would net cssitate the stivicc 
ot a subpoena upon the banker to produce it (See 
Cancellation of Bill of Exchange ) 

CANDIA. —(See Crete ) 

CANDLE. -A rod of wax or other iatty substance 
surrounding a wick, used for lighting pui poses since 
the second century. Candles of wax arc now rarely 
used, except in religious worship, their place having 


been taken by otheis made of spermaceti, paraffin 
(obtained chiefly from bituminous shale), tallow, or 
stcanne Stcanne candles arc very common on the 
Continent. They arc manufactured from animaltfmd 
vegetable fats, and generally from a mixture of 
tallow and palm oil Wicks are made for the most 
pai t of plaited or twisted cotton yarn. 'Ihe process 
of manufacture varies with the different substances. 
Moulding is the usual method employed, but cannot 
be adopted in the case of wax candles, as the wax 
adheres to the mould. These are, therefore, manu¬ 
factured by a process of basting and rolling The 
wax is poured over a senes of wicks suspended from 
a ring rotating horizontally over a cauldron. Ihe 
candles are afterwards rolled between mai blc slabs 
and trimmed with knives The commonest candles 
are made by dipping, the wicks being repeatedly 
dipped into the melted tallow until the required 
thickness has been attained, hence the name 
” dips ” The moulds used in the manufacture of 
stcanne, paraffin, and spermaceti candles are made 
of pewter or glass, and arranged in a wooden frame. 
The wicks aie t stretchcd through them and the fatty 
substance is then poured in. Machinery lias now been 
introduced for the whole process of manufactuie, 
and 100 candles can be moulded at one time. Orna¬ 
mental patteins, however, must still be made by 
hand. Coloured candles aie produced by means of 
aniline dyes 

CANDLEBERRY. —Known also as the candle- 
berry myrtle, wax tree, wax myrtle, and tallow 
tree It is a native of the United Slates, but has 
been naturalised in South Africa The fruit is 
covered with greenish whj*e wax, which is useful in 
commerce for the manufacture of scented soap and 
candles 'J he latter burn slowly with a small light 
and little smoko, and give out an agiecable odour. 

CANDLEMAS. —Candlemas Day is the day upon 
which the Roman and Anglican Churches commemo¬ 
rate the Purification of the Viigin Mary. This is 
fixed on Eelu 11 ary 2nd In secular nmttcis it is’ 
mainly known in Scotland as being the hist of the 
Scottish Quarter Da\s It is a common super¬ 
stition in Scotland that the state of the weather on 
this day determines the general weather of the 
spring season The other Scottish Quarter Days are 
Whitsun on May 15tli, Lammas on August 1st, and 
Matt minus on Novembei 11th. 

CANE. --The geneial name applied in commetce 
to the reed-like stems of vanous grasses and palms, 
such as the bamboo and the sugar-cane, though its 
application should ically be confined to the vauous 
species of latt.m palms, so common in India and 
the East genet ally. Large quantities aie imported 
into Great Britain for the manufacture of baskets 
and chans. The walking-sticks known as *' canes ” 
and cane umbiclla sticks arc made of a palm with 
a thicker stem, namely, Malacca, though the name 
is sometimes loosely applied to ai tides of other 
origin 

CANE SUGAR.— (Sec Sugar ) 

CANNEL-COAL. —Also called candle-coal. (See 
Coal ) 

CANTAR. — (See Eorfu.n Weigius and 
Measures—Egypt.) 

CANTARO.— (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures —T urkey ) 

CANT1IAR1DES. —Blister beetles, ot which the 
Lytta vestcatoria , or ” Spanish fly,” is the chief 
European species They are chiefly imported fiom 
Hungary. The insects are preserved in vinegar, 
dried, and reduced to a fine powder, which is of 
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great medicinal value owing to its chief constituent capacity and authority of parties are dealt with in 
“ cantharidine," which is a crystalline substance Sections 22*26 of the Act, the general rule being 
forming the chief ingredient of all blistering fluids, laid down that capacity to incur liability as a 
and of most stimulating hair lotions. It is mainly party to a bill is co-extensive with capacity to con- 
en^iloyed externally as a plaster or ointment for the tract." This applies to a party to a bill, whether he 
relief of neuralgia, congestion, etc. The tincture of is a drawer, an acceptor, or an indorser. A distinc- 
cantharides is prepared for internal use, but as it tion must be noticed between capacity and 
is extremely poisonous, great care must be taken authority. The capacity of a person is a creation 
not to exceed the medicinal dose prescribed. . of law, and a want ol capacity is an incurable 

CANVAS. —A heavy, coarse cloth made of flax, defect. Authority is created by the parties them- 

jute, hemp, or cotton. Tents and sail-cloths are selves, and is a question of fact. 'J hus, although an 
made of the coarser varieties, but cotton-du<k is infant is, genet ally speaking, without capacity to 
sometimes used for the sails of racing yachts. The contract, he in ay be appointed as agent, and have 

finer sorts are employed in fancy needlework authonty to act as agent cm behalf oi his principal. 

Artists' canvas is made from flax like all the be tter And even though a prison may not have authority 

varieties. It is piimed, or giounded, a neutral giey to cntei into a contiact m the fust instance, his 
before being painted on. There are certain ucog- conduct may be ratified aftei wards by Ins principal, 
nised sizes, varying fiom kit-cat, which is 28 in. It is the general opinion, although the point is not 
by 36 in., to Bishop’s whole length, which is 58 in quite free from doubt, that capacity to enter into 
by 94 in. France is the chief seat of manufacture, oidinary mercantile contracts is governed by the 
the canvas for needlework and tapestry being made law of tins country when the* conti act is made in 
at Beauvais»and Pans, while the other varieties England (See Conflict of Laws) 
come from Flers, in the department of Oi ne Infants. An mtant is novel liable personally 

CANVASSING. —The act of goisg about fiom upon a lull ol ex< hangc in any capac lty, oven though 
place to place, or fiom house to house, seeking the bill is given by him .is the- juice of necessaries 
customers for goods, wares, or merchandise. 1 lie supplied. He can only be* sued upon the consider- 
v^ord is still frequently used as indicating a method at ion; and an adult cannot be sued upon a bill 
of obtaining orders , but its more gen rial applied- given m respec t ol a debt c oirtrac tod dining infancy, 
tion is confined to the asc ei tamment of the partu ular as this amounts 1o a rat die at ion of the debt, and is 

views and leanings of persons in a political sense. contiaiv to the piovisions ol the intants Relief 

CAOUTCHOUC. —Generally called mdiai libber,, as Act, 1874, but this Iatt«*i < asc only applies, prob- 
it was long used only for eiasing pencil maiks ably, to a pel son who lake's a lull with a full 
Caoutchouc is an impeutant elastic gum, obtained knowledge oi the ciuumstam e s It is presumed 
as an exudation from numerous tropical tiees native that a lioldei in due com sc- (q v ) would not bo 
to South Ameiica, vvlnL ! \ still supplies the largest prejudiced in any action he* instituted. It is well 
quantities, although rubber trees aic now largely known that a lull may be ante-dated. The more 
cultivated in Africa, and in the least and West tact that an adult accepts a bill wlmh is dated 

Indies 4he milky juice thickens on exposino to pnor to the- attainment ol his majority will not 

the air, and the ptocess of coagulation is hastened c onstitute a cle-tetu e in an action on the instrument, 
by means of the heat and smoke of a wood Ine, to if in la< t it was signed altei the attainment of his 

«»-»\vluch the brownish colom is clue Crude tubber is majonty. But if an infant accepts a bill bcfoie he 

tenacious and elastic , it becomes soft and sticky comes of age, even though it is payable after he 

when heated, and hardens when cooled Owing to attains the age- of 21, or chaws a e heque under 
its waterproof qualities it was used by Charles similar condilions, and post-dates it so as to make 
Mackintosh for waterproofing cloth} but the " mark- it payable altei the attainment of his majority, 
mtoshes " thus manufactured wcie unsatisfac toi y, no action can be maintained on the instrument, 
owing to their unpleasant odour and to the even by a holder lor value* Where there are 
above-mentioned influenc e of temperature. sevoial prisons jointly named m a bill, as drawers. 

Vulcanised caoutchouc is a mixture of caoutchouc acceptors, or indot sers, and one of them happens 
and flowers of sulphur, sulphide of antimony, zinc to be- ail infant, though the infant cannot be sued, 
oxide, chalk, or lamp-black, and is red, black, or the other persons ate liable, and an action may be 
white in colour, according to the constituents. It instituted against them, the name of the infant 
is more elastic and less poious than raw rubber and In’lng excluded. 'flu* d<-len< e ol infancy will not 
is* used for a large vauety of purposes Amongst prevail if I he* infant has induced another party to 
these may be mentioned spimgs and buffers, water- enter Into a conti.vt with him by representing 
beds, hot-water bottles, air-cushions, gas and water hints'll to be of lull age Infamy is a privilege, 
pipes, fire hose, door mats, dolls, machine belting, and cannot be- abused; but m some respects an 
tyres, and all sorts of watei proof cover mgs If the infant has a distinct advantage. If he becomes the 
quantity of sulphur in the vulcanised mixture is holder of a bill h<* is perfet tly entitled to sue upon it. 

, increased, an entirely new substance is produced. Hr can, more mr.oc authorised to act as an agent 
called ebonite or vulcanite. It is black, haul, horny, and have authority to aitix Ins name to a bill. He 
and capable of a high polish. It is employed for does not, of course, become liable personally upon 
electrical appliances, being an excellent non-con- the bill the liability is that of Ins principal. 'An 
ductor of electricity, arid also in the manufacture infant's signature in any way does not destroy the 
of chemical apparatus, stethoscopes, speaking tubes, validity of a bill, if such signature happens to be 
toys, and of various other articles placed thereon. " Where a bill is drawn or indorsed 

CAPACITY. —(See Contract ) by an infant, minor, or corporation having no 

CAPACITY OF PARTIES TO RILL OF c apa< ity or powei to im ur liability on a bill, the 
EXCHANGE. —A bill of exchange is a species of (flawing or indorsement entitles the holder to. re- 
contract, and the general law of contracts is applic- ceivc payment of the bill, and to enfoice it against 
able to it. There are, however, some’particular any other party thereto ” (Sec. 22, ss. 2). * 
points which require special examination. The Married Women. The me apacity ol a married 
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woman has been removed by the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882 She can now draw, accept, 
or indorse a bill just as though she were a single 
woman, and be liable upon it. If, however, she is 
sued and judgment obtained against her, the judg¬ 
ment can only be enforced against her separate 
estate. Since the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1893, it is immaterial whether she 
was or was not possessed of separate estate at the 
date of the signing of the bill. This applies to 
English law. The capacity of a marned woman in 
Scotland is not so extensive as in England. 

Corporations. The capacity of a corporation or 
of a company to c ontract depends generally upon 
the purposes for which it was formed, as set forth in 
the statute, charter, or memoiandum of associa¬ 
tion by which it was constituted. If it exceeds its 
powers in this respect it is said to act ultra vires, 
and any such contract entered into is absolutely 
void. Speaking generally, however, it may be laid 
down that a corporation formed for the purpose; of 
trading has capacity to incur liability upon bills of 
exchange. In other cases the capacity must be 
expressly given 

Lunatics and Drunkards. The contracts of a 
lunatic are voidable and not void. Consequently, 
lunacy may be set up as a defence to a bill, unless 
the bill was given dining a lucid interval, or the 
transaction ratified during such inteival, but the 
defence of lunacy is only available between 
immediate parties It is of no avail against a holder 
in due course. Complete drunkenness is also a 
defence against an immediate party in the same 
way as lunacy is, and even partial drunkenness 
may be, if sue li drunkenness is induced by baud 
or in any way taken advantage of by another party 
to the bill. 

Agents. The authonty of an agent to draw, 
accept, or indorse a bill depends upon the geneial 
law of agency (q v ). Agents are divided into three 
classes: special, general, and universal A spcual 
agent is one who is appointed foi a particular pur¬ 
pose, and he is, therefore, invested with limited 
powers. He has no authonty to bind his principal 
in any other matter than that lor which he is 
engaged, and the persons who deal with him are 
bound to ascertain the extent of his authority. A 
general agent is one who has authonty to do any¬ 
thing whn h comes within the limits of the position 
in which he has been placed by his principal, and 
who binds the principal by his acts done whilst in 
that position. For example, if a general agent is 
placed in management of a house of business, lie 
las an implied authority to bind Ins puncipal by 
doing anytlung which falls within the ordinaly 
scope of that business. And it makes no difference 
as far as third parties without notice are concerned, 
even though the principal has privately limited the 
authority of the agent, and the agent Violates the 
orders given to him by the principal—the principal 
is bound by his agent's acts A universal agent is 
one whose authonty is unlimited. Smh an agent 
has*power to bind life principal by any act which 
he does, provided the same is legal, and agreeable 
to the law of the land An lllustiation of the three 
classes of agents is seen in the case of a principal 
who carries on a number of different businesses. 
A universal agent binds the puncipal by any act 
done in connection with any of the different busi¬ 
nesses carried on. A general agent can only bind 
the principal by acts done in the particular business 
in which he is engaged. A special agent has no 


authority to bind the principal by anything done 
outside the particular duties imposed upon him. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the utmost care is 
required m dealing with persons who profess to act 
as agents on behalf of their principals. A prudent 
person will always require to be satisfied that the 
alleged authority has been given. This is not easy 
in every case. An agent may be appointed either 
verbally or in writing. (If he is appointed to enter 
into a contract under seal he must be appointed by 
deed ) When a written authority is produced, any 
person contracting with an agent must judge of the 
sufficiency of the authority. When the authonty is 
declared to be verbal, all the circumstances of the 
case must be examined, and any previous dealings 
carefully considered. It must be remembered that 
a principal may always ratify the acts of his agent, 
even though done in excess of authority, and such 
ratification will cure any initial defect. 

How an Agent Signs. When an agent signs a 
bill of exchange, cither as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser, he must signify the capacity in which he 
does so, otherwise he will make himself personally 
liable upon the instrument; and the signature must 
not bo such as to describe him merely in his 
capacity as agent, or as filling a representative 
c haracter, for this does not ext empt him frorti 
personal liability. Thus, if the chawing, acceptance, 
oi indorsement, is in this foirn, “ J S , Manager," 
the word " manager " is drsc nptive ot J. S , and he 
is personally liable Tlie same rule applies if the 
signature is “ C, agent," or " D, executor of E" 
C and D are liable, though in the la<tei case liability 
would be avoided if some such wends were added 
as “ without recourse agav'st me personally.” But 
if the drawing, acceptance^ or indorsement is given 
in the following or a similar foim, "X and Y, 
Limited, j. S., Manager," or “ For the X Railway 
Co , J. S , Secretary,” and J. S is acting within the 
scope of his authority, he is not personally liable at 
all, but his principals aie bound by the signature.- 
An agent sometimes indicates his authority by 
signing lus own name after having written in the 
name of his prim ipal, preceded by the woiels ” per 
prothus “ l v r pro John Smith (principal), 
George Biown (agent) " In Scotland 1 lie method 
of signing adopted is "Gemgo Brown (agent), per 
pio John Smith (pi uu ipal)” The* woiels ‘‘per 
pro " are an abbteviation ot the Lai in words per 
proiurationem, and denote that the* agent is em¬ 
powered to sign in tins way by his principal. But 
the puncipal is only bound to the c*xtont of the 
authonty given to the agent. "A signature by 
procuration operates .as notice that the agent hits 
ml a limited authority to si~n, and the principal 
is only bound by such signature if the agent in 
so signing was acting within the 1 actual limits of 
his authority " (Sec. 25). It need scarcely be added 
that an agent duly appointed has no power to 
delegate lus authonty to another agent appointed 
by himself. 

Remedy against Agents. If an agent exceeds 
lus .authonty in signing a bill of exchange, what 
remedy has the holder of the bill ? It has just 
been pointed out that if an agent merely signs 
as “ A. B., agent," the word “ agent " is descriptive, 
and A. B. is personally liable; but what is the 
position if the signature is in such a form as to 
show that the agent represents himself as acting 
on behalf of another person ? The answer is 
supplied in part by Sections 23 and 24 of the Act; 
and also by the general law applicable to agency : 
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“ No person is liable as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser of a bill who has not signed it as such " 
(Sec. 23). This includes signature by a duly 
authorised agent If the agent had no authority, 
the principal cannot be bound. Again, “ where a 
signature on a bill is forged or placed tlieieon with¬ 
out the authority of the person whose signature it 
purports to be, the forged or unauthoused signatuie 
is wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the bill 
or to give a discharge thercfoi or to mfoice pay¬ 
ment theicof against any party thereto can be 
acquired thiougli or undei that signature, unless 
the party against whom it is sought to retain or 
enforce payment of the bill is pieduded from 
setting up the forgciy or want of authonty. Pro¬ 
vided that nothing in this section shall affect the 
ratification of an unauthorised signature not 
amounting to a forgery " (Sec 24) The punnpal, 
therefore, is not bound, and the agent is not bound 
either, on the bill, for it does not m leahtv bear his 
own signature, but that of the principal lor whom 
he purpoits to be agent The only remedy is an 
action for damages against the a^ent for a false 
representation of authority It should, moicover, 
be noted that if the name <>( a pci son is signed to a 
tall “ per pro without authority and with intent 
to defraud, the party who does this is guilty of 
forgery under the Forgery A(t, 1913 

Partners. '1 he capa< lty of part ners, as far as bills 
ol exchange are corn fined, depends upon tlicger oral 
law of partnership, just as the capacity of agents 
depends upon the law of agency In general, any 
at t of a pai tner, which is done within the scope of 
the paitnership busit. ss, and in the ordinary 
course of business, is binding upon all the other 
partners, unless the pet son with whom the pat tner 
deals actually knows that the paiticular act is foi- 
bidden In fact, every partner is an agent for the 
fnni and his other partncis for the purpose of the 
.partnership, and all the ordinary rules of agency 
apply to his a< ts 11 is position is that of a geneial 
agent ; but for those acts which are outside the 
scope of the partnership business, the othei mem- 
beis of ihe him .ire not liable, unless these is a 
subsequent ratification Jt iollows, therefore, that 
if a partnership is a trading one, any paitnei may 
bind his firm by diawing, accepting, or indotsing 
bills of exchange, oi making or indorsing promis- 
soiv notes; but it must be done in the name 
of the firm. If a paitner does any of these things 
in his ow'ii name, he is personally liable upon the 
bill or note , but if the firm carries on business in 
tile name of the individual .partner who draws, 
accepts, or indorses m. bill of exchange or promis¬ 
sory note, the drawing, accepting, or indorsing 
is an act for whi< h the fnm is pnmd facte liable 
As a firm of solicitors is not a trading partnership, 
no partner in the same has authonty to bind his 
fellow partneis by dealing with bills of exchange 
or promissory notes. It appears, however, that, 
although a member of a non-traduu partnership 
cannot bind his fellow partners by drawing, a<copt¬ 
ing, or indoising bills, the property in them may 
be passed to a third party by his indorsement in 
the film's name. It is only dunn ; the existence of 
the partnership that the question of the capacity 
of one member to bind the othei partners < an arise. 
No member of a firm is bound by any < ontiaet until 
a partnership is formed*, nor alter the partnership 
is dissolved, except that, by Section 38 of the Part¬ 
nership Act, 1890, it is provided that, after the dis¬ 
solution of a paitnership, the authority of each 


partner to bind the firm, and the other rights and 
obligations of the partners, continue, notwithstand¬ 
ing the dissolution so far as may be necessary to 
wind up the affairs of the partnership, and to com¬ 
plete transactions begun, but unfinished, at the 
time of the dissolution, but not otherwise , but the 
firm is in no case bound by the acts of a partner 
who has become bankrupt The last proviso, how- 
evci, does not affect the liability of any person who 
has, after the bankruptcy, represented himself or 
knowingly suffered lmnself to be represented as a 
partner of the bankuipt 

Assumed Name. Cut ami \ is irquned in all 
lespods when dialing with bills ot exchange, and 
all the paitus must bo i loarly designated m order 
to fix them with liability (sec Ihri. oi< Exchange), 
but there is one point m connei turn with this neces¬ 
sity foi certainty that must not be oveilooked. 
A person may chaw, a<« opt, ot indoise a bill m an 
assumed name. It tins is done and the identity 
of the poison clearly established, liability is 
incurred just as though the signal me had been 
made m the coned name 

Signature Obtained by Fraud. In i onsidering the 
eapauty «>l paitics to a bill ol exchange, and their 
liability in icsjied ol it, wlm h is entirely depen¬ 
dent upon then signing tin* instiument as drawer, 
an opt oi, oi itidotsei, it is fif'iessaiy to notice 
thi' words “as smh" lonlamed in Seilion 23. 

1 he person who signs a bill must have signed it 
as a bill and not have been inclined by any fraud 
to put his name to an instrument wlm h he thought 
was something totally different I bus, m one case, 
an old man ol feeble sight was indmed to sign his 
name on the back of a bill, being told that it-was 
a guarantee which he had pi onusesl to sign. The 
bill was negotiated, and lamejnto the hands ol a 
holder in due i ourse (</v). As it was found as a 
fact that the defendant had aded without negli¬ 
gence, it was held that he was m no way liable 
upon the lull. And in a later ia.se, where a joint 
maker of a promissory note had bnn fiaudulcntly 
induced to sign a document in the belief (without 
any negligence on lus pail) that he was merely 
witnessing the signature of the othei joint maker, 
the earlier decision was followed, and the person 
who had been induced to sign was held not to be 
liable. 

CAPE COLONY (THE PROVINCE 0IVTI1E CAPE 
OF ROOD HOPE). -Position, Aren, ami Population. 

This Province cm brat esthr southern part of Africa, 
being bounded on llu- >oith by what was fonnerly 
known as Gcinian South-West Aim a, the Beihuan- 
aland Pi oted orate, t lie* Oi.mge Free State, 
Banff oland and Natal, while mi the south, east, 
an 1 west its shores are washed by the South 
Atlantic and Indian Q< cans J he total area 
(nu hiding Pondoland, Pei huanaland, Wallisch Bay 
[whaling st.ilion and good harbour], and the 
iianskeian tomtoms [1'ianskii, 1 embuland, Gn- 
qualand, r.ast, and St John’^) is 278,995 square 
miles Only 600,000 of tfc total population 
(2,600,000) are whites, the remaining two millions 
are Kaffus or other coloured rates llu* European 
population, largely confined to Cape Colony proper, 
is mainly of British, Dutch, and Get man ongin. 
Generally speaking, Dutch are found in the west, 
and Bntish in the east Its small density of popula¬ 
tion (approximately nine to the square mile) is 
largely to be accounted for by the build and 
climate of the country. The Cape of Good Hope 
Province now forms pait of the South A Incan 1 
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Union, and is the largest of the four provinces of 
that Union. 

Coast Line. '1 he sea-coast, typically African in 
type, is strangely inhospitable Good natural 
harbours are almost entirely lacking, most of the 
existing harbours being unpiotected river Ynouths 
choked by sand-bars, and the ports aic at great 
•distances from one another. Strong currents on the 
south-east coast cause great accumulations of sedi¬ 
ment, and neiessitate the employment of powciful 
suction dredgeis Walhsch Hay and Saldanha Bay 
form excellent harbours on the west, but lack good 
productive hinterlands 'I able Hay, on whuli 
stands Capetown, is aitifkially protected by a 
breakwater, 2,000 ft long Simon's Town, on False 
Hay, is an excellent naval station, but its situation 
is against i ommmial development. On the south 
< oast, Holt F'lizabeth, on Algoa Hay, has a hat hour 
of the roadstead t)p<\ and is exposed in summer 
to south-easterly winds '1 he harbour of last 
London on the east is exposed and danguous 

Ituild. llie sill hue of Cape Colony consists vei y 
laigily of a great tableland, which uses uregulaily 
and abruptly by a senes of tetrates from the »oast 
to the intci loi. '1 he use Itom the sea is marked by 
the shore slope, the Little kairoo, the Gioat Karroo, 
and the High Veldt Long langes of Hat-topped 
mountains, ciossmg the colon) from west to east 
and t mining paiallel to the coasts, toim the southern 
edges of the teu.ues ConumiKing at the coast, 
the first temue is limited by the Lange Bergen 
(Long Mountains), whilst lnithrr notth rise the 
lofty Zwaite Beigen (Him k Mountains), and between 
the two ranges lu s the c iayoy table land of the Little 
Kairoo The to eat Kattoo, vvhn h rises to heights 
of fiom 2,000 to nearly 4,000 It , sttebhes Itom the 
Zwaite Bergen to the range known by the names 
of the Rogges eld (lye-field), Nicuwvold (new held), 
Stoim Bergen (Storm Mountains), and Sneeuw 
Bergen (Snow Mountains), with Compass Beige 
(7,800 tt ) 1 his plateau, approximately two-thuds 

the size oi Sc otland, has a length ot about 800 miles, 
and a width ot 70 to 90 miles. It is covered with 
ochre-coloured soil, which is very fertile when 
watered Small iainfall makes the region pastoral, 
and the small sheep-bush, a lcmaikably nutritious 
plant, is acharac tenstic produc t, aiding the paslotal 
industry in the dry seasons For two or three months 
when the iam falls, the arid Kamo blossoms as llie 
lose, and the sheep, goats, and cattle feed on llie 
fat of the Lind, whilst the test of the year they If ad 
a chy and dusty existence Be>ond the mountains 
extends the pastoial IJppei Kairoo, forming part 
of the gieat Aft lean plateau 

'llie uvets ot Cape Colony suffer from varying 
volume, cataiacts, and bais at then mouths, so 
that their use to commerce is very limited The 
Orange Knei, longer than {.he Rhine, is only 
navigable by small ciaft for a fevy, miles up , its 
tributary, the Vaal, has numerous cataiacts, the 
Great Fish River isgmbject to sudden and dangerous 
floods , and only the small Breedc River has a 
stretch ot navigable vvatei Since many of the 
rivers flow in deep “ kloofs," they offer dtfiie jlties 
to li ligation 

Climate. Dry, clear air, suitable lor invalids 
with c hest complaints , small rainfall over a great 
poition, necessitating irrigation foi ague ullure ; dust 
storms in the interior and ot casional violent thunder¬ 
storms ; these aie the marked characteristics of the 
climate of Cape Colony Four rainfall regions may 
be distinguished : (1) the Eastern receives summer 


tains from the south-east trade winds, which are 
forced upwards by the eastern highlands, and by 
ascending currents from the High Veldt (average 
annual rainfall, 16 to 30 in.) , (2) the South-Western 
receives wmtei rains from the stormy west winds 
(average annual rainfall, 12 to 30 in. and over) ; 
(3) a small portion ot the south coast receives rains 
at all seasons (average annual rainfall, 16 to 30in.); 
and (4) the Noith-Western gets practically no rain. 
The build of the country and its soils are not con¬ 
ducive to the retention of moisture, and thus much 
of Cape Colony must be litigated, and special 
methods of farming have to be adopted Tempera¬ 
ture conditions may be obtained fiom the following 
figures, summer (January) and winter (July) tem¬ 
peratures,. F' : Cape Town, 75°, 47°, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, 74°, 49", Giaaft Remot, 85', 37°; and 
Kimberley, 90°, 36 1 Rainfall is the most important 
factor , lls absence or smallness fiom time to time 
causes serious lc>s i -aml inconvenience. 

Productions and Industries. 'I here are many dis¬ 
advantages in the way of the economic- development 
of Cape Colony*, and among these aie the labour and 
mi e problems, the dilfic ulticsof agncultuie, and the 
hindrances to communication On the east and on 
a ship of the south coast the population is mainly 
centred, but the growtli ot a mining population in 
the north suggests that the development of the 
mineral lesoutces will lead to a more equitable 
dictubution of the inhabitants 

Agriculture Agncultuie is not of prime import¬ 
ance, but is being systematically cigamsed Kaffir 
labour is employed, and litigation must be resorted 
to over the greater part c>'Thc < olonv, sine c the- only 
districts with a suihcient rainfall he in the south, 
south-west, and east, thought, locusts, mst, and 
limited maikets pi ovule difficulties, and the country 
is far fiom supplying local needs Wheat, barley 
oats, lye, "mealies" (maize), Kaffn coin (millet), 
lucerne, and tobacco aie among the principal crop*rr 
Wheat thuves on the Malniesbmy plains , maize is 
the most ceitam crop, lucerne is cultivated oil 
lmgated tracts, and tobacco is important in the 
ncli limestone Valley of Oudtshootn Hie cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine is inc l easing, but the quality of the 
wine and Inanely of the colony is not yet yciy high. 
1 lie chief disti lets aie in the west—the ( ape, Stellcn- 
bosc h, Paarl, Malmesb’uy, Worcester, arid Robert¬ 
son divisions 'lliete is a Government wine farm at 
(boot Constantia, neai Cape down Fruits of 
temperate and sub-tropical climes .ire giovvn, and 
the advantages oi soil, sunshine, the " Meditcr- 
lanean " climate of the south-west, and the estab¬ 
lishment of packing establishments should lead to 
an important industry. Excellent grapes, pears, 
peaches, nectannes, apiuots, apples, melons, and 
quinces have found their way to European 
markets 

The Pastoral Industry is one of the mainstays of 
Cape Colony, as might be expected. Fat ms are of 
vast extent, especially on the Karroos, tanging from 
3,000 aeies and upwaids Hoises, cattle, sheep 
(meuno), goats (Angola and Cape), and ostriches 
are the c hiet animals reared, and it is estimated that 
each head of cattle requires 10 to 20 acres, and 
each sheep 1 to 2 acres (muc h more is required on 
the Karroos). Disease and diought are the farmer's 
chief enemies Horse-brccdtng has declined in recent 
yeais, though the Colesberg district shows increase. 
Cattle for transport purposes are fed on the coast 
districts, and large numbers arc found in East 
Guqualand, Tcmbuland, Pondoland, and the 
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Malmesbury and King William's Town divisions. 
Dairying on the co-operative system has been 
adopted, but the frequent drv seasons limit the 
industry. Butter is made in the districts of Calh- 
cart and Bedford, and cheese in Griqualand Last 
and Bcchuanaland. Angola and common goals 
(5,000,000) arc very profitable, the foimcr foi their 
mohair and the latter for their mutton Angora goats 
are mainly reared in the divisions of Aberdeen, GraafT 
Reinct, Cradock, Willowmore, Someiset Hast, and 
Jaasenvillc. Wool, the chief farm product, promises, 
with better grading and classification, to become 
still more important. J here are about 18,000,000 
sheep (chiefly merino) m the Colony, the chief dis¬ 
tricts being the eastern and south-western tracts, 
and the Karroos Ostrich fanning, said to be twiic 
as profitable as sheep-fai nnng, is, however, highly 
speculative, and dependent on the eapncc of fashion 
Fanning may be on lucerne (producing the finest 
feathers), or on the natural voldf 1 he largest farms 
are in the Oudtshooin Division 

The Mining Industry The Oniony is mil in 
mineral wealth, especially diamonds As legalds 
expoi t value, that of diamonds is greater than that 
•f any other product Kimberley is the diamond 
centre, and all the principal mines are woiked by 
the De Bens Consolidated Mining Company 'J heie 
are also alluvial diggings near Baikly Copp< i is 
found throughout Naniaqualand, but especially 
round Ooktep, which has tail connection with Jroit 
Nolloth 1 he piinupal coal mines aie at Indwe, 
Steikstroom, Cvftlwm.it, and Molteno in the east, 
but tlie mdusliy is oT^jnoi impoitanee Of other 
minerals, gold is found ^ Millwood and Mafeking, 
and manganese neai Cape 'J own , garnets aie found 
m the noith-west, and agates in the Vaal and 
Orange Rivers, and salt, asbestos, lead, iron, tin, 
and pseudo c ioculolite lepresent the remaining 
minerals. 

Lumbering The forest area (550 square miles) is 
protected Half of the; forests lie in the Geoi ge, 
Knysna, and Humansdoi}> divisions, where the 
print ipal woods are yellow wofxl (suitable for 
wagons), and stink wood (suitable for cabinet- 
making). Other forests are found north of King 
William’s Town, the chief woods being yellow-wood 
and sneeze-wood. * • 

Fishing The fishing industry is small Cape 
Town, Simonstu#n, and Port Elizabeth ate the 
chief ccnties Silver fish, “Cape salmon,” soles, 
crawfish, and snoek are caught. 

The Manufacturing Industries There aie no 
manufactures ot importanc e Flour mills, biewei irs, 
tobacco factories, tanneues, saw-nulls, coach- 
building w’oiks, and jam-making establishments 
supply partly local n#eds, a large amount of 
manufac tured goods being imported. 

Communications. Few good natural harbours, the 
physical configuration of the country, and the 
absence of navigable rivers hinder transjx tation 
Railways aie of prime importance, and tianspoit 
by ox or mule-wagons is a necessity file c Inef lail- 
ways aie: (1) The Western (Royal Mail Route 1 to 
the diamond and goldfields), starting fnnn Cape 
Town and running through Do Aai Junction, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking into Rhodesia , (2) the 
Midland, from Port Elizabeth to Naauwpott, with 
branches (a) to Dc Aar Junction, and (b) to Bloem¬ 
fontein and Pretoria; and (3) the Eastern irom 
East London, through Queenstown, Cyphcrgat, and 
Burghersdorp to Springfontein (Orange Free 


State), the junction with the Midland. Branch 
lines are fairly numeious in the east, and the 
Malmesbury wheat distuct is now aided by a short 
line from Cape Town 

Commerce. The exports ol the Prov.ncc die chiefly 
diamonds, gold (from the Tiansva.il), wool, hides, 
copper, skins, fuis, ostrich ieatheis, mohan, fruits, 
and wine. 'Jhe imports are manufactured Roods, 
and food pioduets (necessities as well as luxuries), 
and eompuse grain, Hour, woollen and cotton goods, 
leather, machinery, clothing, books, coal, stationery, 
non goods, and clunmals Cape Town, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, least London, and Port Alfred aie the chief 
outlets The last three ports export the bulk of the 
Cape wool Most trade is with the United Kingdom, 
the other South Afiuan colonies, and Butish 
pc >ssessions 

Trade Centres. I lie tiade c e-tit irs are the 
potts, and the pastcual, mining, and agucultural 
ceftties Four towns have populations exceeding 
20,000 

('ape Toivn (150,000, with sulmih^), the* i apital, 
the seat ot the* Legislatnie of tin l n on of South 
A’r<a (the headcpiai tc'is of tiie exc < uti\e Icing at 
Pretoria), ieposes at the foot ot 1 able Mountain, 
20 miles noitli of the Cape* ol (.ond Hope, and at 
the la ad of lablr Bay It is an impoitant pent of 
call, a gieat i ail way centre, and one ol the chief 
outlets ol the Piovince Its climate 1 is hi althy and 
-its suiiounduigs beautiful Dutch, English, black 
Klees, and Malays make up its population 

Kimberley (40,000), the- duel town ot (.uqualand 
West, and the caj>ital ot the “ Diamond Diggings,” 
was a mining camp in 1870 1 he town is well 

diaim'd and well provided with water Large 
numbeisof skilled and highly paid Euiopenn miners 
aie employed in its mines, but the cost ol living is 
high Diamonds are found m tlu limestone and 
clay below the decomposed volcanic locks, and in 
the alluvial soil of the Vaal River 

Fort Elizabeth (35,000), on Algoa Bay, 480 miles 
east of Cape Town, is a busy scapoit, possessing 
railway advantages stipe nor to those of Cape Town. 
Among its industries aie the piodwtion ol salt, 
jam-making, tobacco mamdae tin cs, and milling. 
Its exports include wool, skins, and ostijeh 
fc athers 

Fast London (30,000), at the mouth of the 
Buffalo Rivei, notwithstanding its expos'd harbour, 
cames on an important tr.ide It is the principal 
town of a fine pastoral and agin ultunil distuct, and 
expoi ts some of the produce of the Change River 
Colony* Hatbour imj>ioveiuents aie adding to its 
lmpoi tance. 

(Irahamstown (20,000), lies noith-east of Port 
Elizabeth, and is connected with Port A.1 ficcl by 
rail It is the metiopolis of the Eastern Provinces, 
and thee entreof nmigrn ultural and pastoialdistrict. 

Uitenhage (>15,000), near Port Elizabeth, is a 
pretty town, and is the centre of an agucultural 
and pastoial district, it has large wool-washing 
establishments and railway wotkshops 

Faarl (13,000) is situatefl noith-east of Cape 
Towhi, and is the centie of a wine and fruit- 
produeing district 

King William's down (12,000), on the Buffalo 
River, is an impoitant commercial town, possessing 
wool-washing establishments. 

0raaff Reinct (10,000), “ the Gem of the Desert,” 
is the centie of a sheep, goat, and ostin h-rcanng 
distuct. It has good railway connection with Port 3 
Elizabeth 
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Queenstown (10,000), on the main line from East 
London, is the centre of an important sheep-reai ing 
district. 

Oudtshoorn (9,000), on the Grobbelaars River, is 
the centre ol an ostrich-farming and tobacco- 
producing region. 

Other centres arc Worcester, Beaufort West, and 
Cradock (Great Karroo farming centres) ; Alivval 
North and Colesberg (Upper Karroo pastoral 
centres) , Ookiep (copper mines) ; Vryburg (dia¬ 
monds) , Mafeking and Millwood (gold), Cyphet - 
gat, Indwe, Molteno, and Sterkstrowin (< oal) ; 
Malmesbuiy (wheat), and Naauwpoort (railway 
junction) 

People and (iovernment. Cape Colony was a 
Dutch possession till 1806, when the British took 
possession of Cape Town, and in 1815 the Colony 
was definitely recognised as a British possession. 
Since May 31st, 1910, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony have been 
united in a Legislative Union (the Union of South 
Africa) under one Government. The Parliament 
consists of the King, Senate, and House of Assembly, 
and the sejwate provinces have each then own 
Provincial Count il to manage local atfans The 
stability of the South Ah nan civilisation depends 
upon the harmonious i o-opeiation of the white rat es, 
and it is pleasing to record that there are signs 
now that the Union will be blessed with much pro¬ 
sperity. This has been especially exemplified duung 
the period ol tlie Great War, 1914-1918 Ditleidices 
in the past, caused by dilfeicnt economic and cul¬ 
tural development, do not unduly i ankle, and the 
problem ptovided by the great preponderance of 
black laces can be confidently expected to be 
solved. 

Mails arc despatched in noimal times to Cape 
Colony anil SouthTAfrica generally every Saturday 
Cape Town is situated 5,979 miles fiom South¬ 
ampton, and the time of transit is about sixteen 
days. 

CAPERS. —The pickled flower-buds of the Cap- 
pans spmosa, which grows in the south of lrance, 
Italy, and Sicily. Capers have a pungent taste, and 
are a favourite ingredient of sauces The greyish- 
green colour is sometimes due to the addition of 
copper. Toulon, Marseilles, and Grasse are the chief 
centres of the export trade. 

CAPK'HA. — (See Foreign Wktghis and 
Measures—Persia ) , 

CAPITAL. — Our far-off ancestors, cmciging 
slowly and painfully fiom a state of savagery to 
become pastoral workers, did so mainly because 
they had readied the conception of capital. Super¬ 
fluous animals, left ovci after the savage appetite 
had been satisfied from the spoils of the chase, 
would be preserved as pets. When famine pressed 
and the hunters letumcd empty, these animals, 
though pets, would be slaughtered for food , and 
so it would dawn on the savage intellect that it 
was wise to preseivc useful things as a precaution 
against future wants lie would have learnt to 
“save”; and the “profit” he denved from 4 the 
wool of his sheep, the milk of lus cows, and the 
young of Ins captive?—quite apait from the lact 
that the domestic animals afforded insurance 
against famine—taught him that wealth saved may 
produce future wealth. lie would, that is, ha\e 
grasped the ideas of income and capital 
, The primitive idea of capital was, therefore, that 
which afforded a revenue ; and this is the meaning 


attributed to capital by ordinary usage. A person's 
capital is regarded as the fund from which he derives 
an income, which income he can use without sinkipg 
and dissipating the fund itself. If I subscribe to a 
war loan, I obtain an obligation from the Govern¬ 
ment that I shad receive a certain annual income. 
To me, individually, what I gave to the State is 
still capital. To the community, however, since my 
capital has been expended—not in any productive 
undertaking, such as the construction of a railway, 
but in the pay of officers and soldiers who produce 
nothing, and in destroying without return a quantity 
of gunpowder and bullets—the amount of my sub¬ 
scription no longer exists as capital My sub¬ 
sequent income is derived, not from my own capital, 
but from other funds at the disposal of the com¬ 
munity. The bond I have is a claim on the returns 
to other people's capital and indusliy. 

But this view of capital, as that wealth which, 
independently of tlfe work of its owner, bungs in a 
revenue, is- -being an individual view—not the idea 
in the mind of tlys economists. For political economy 
is a social science Ihe economist regards capital 
as an instrument of production ; as that without 
which no productive operations beyond the rude 
and scanty beginnings of primitive industry are 
possible. In order that present labour may be 
effective, it requites the services of past labour, of 
congealed labour which is destined to supply pro¬ 
ductive labour with its various prerequisites. 
Capital performs for labour an office analogous to 
that which language does for leaning The germ 
of reasoning powers may /o found in the lower 
animals, it is through l/s (onimand of language 
that man is so immeasurably superior in lus reason¬ 
ing faculties. So capital, affording shelter, protec¬ 
tion, tools, and materials required in the work of 
production, and feeding and otherwise maintaining 
the workeis during the piocess, makes possible 
works beyond the conception of the primitive mind,*" 
and multiples production to a stupendous degree. 
Though life is hard for some and easy foi others, it 
is hardly ever so,hard to any one as it wculd have 
been to all unless men in the past had stoied up 
capital The claims of these men wo honour in their 
descendants, and though these latter may receive 
an income without working, no injustice is done to 
others For example : 'By means of the locomotive 
and the railway track one man xs enabled to do 
work a thousand men could noirperlotm without 
that auxiliary capital. By means of the cotton-gin, 
the material embodiment of the mental labour long 
past of its ingenious invcntor, 4 an amount of cotton, 
such as would have occupied a negro during a whole 
yeat, is cleansed fiom seeds in an hour. By means 
of Ins plough and lus team, the farmer produces 
vastly mine wheat than h^ could without their co¬ 
operation : the inventor of the plough works 
invisibly alongside him. 

But not only is capital a useful adjunct to labour ; 
in a modern civilised society it would seem to be 
indispensable to the labourer. Without the aid of 
some capital, cither the pioduct of his own jjast 
labout or advanced to him by another, a man can¬ 
not undertake any branch of productive labour. 
Even as a hunter he would need a rifle or nets, and 
in our country his hunting grounds would be few 
and the game shy and scanty. Unless he entered 
into the service of a capitalist, he would pensh as 
inevitably as Ciusoc would have done had he saved 
nothing from the wreck He might, indeed, prefer 
to exist as a parasite on society, subsisting on legal 
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or voluntary chanty ; or he might constitute him¬ 
self one of the large predatory class that lives by 
pillaging or over-reaching other people. But as a 
worker h$ mustfcave command of capital ; and this 
is what is meant by the expression that industry is 
limited by capital Industry cannot be employed to 
any greater extent than there is capital to invest : 
injure capital or dnve it away, and you at the same 
stroke lessen the scope for productive labour , 
foster capital, or, by providing favourable condi¬ 
tions for its investment, attiact it from other 
countries, and you give additional employment to 
industry. 

The converse, too, is true If capital is indis¬ 
pensable to labour, labour is no less indispensable 
to capital For capital is kept in existence not by 
hoarding, but by perpetual renovation Capital 
unemployed, even that which exists in the more 
durable forms as buildings, liufchinery, and tools, 
perishes within a longer or shorter intcival. But 
capital employed, tlnough the wealing out of tools, 
the dcsliuetion of mateiial, and tlie consumption 
of food and clothing by workers, perishes also. 
'Jhe difference is that in the first case the disappear¬ 
ance of the capital is the final stage , in the second 
case, there has been a productive process which has 
replaced the capital expended with an inn ease 
When we speak of the reward for capital as the 
reward ior " waiting," for abstinence, we do %iot 
mean to imply that 1 he capital has not been con¬ 
sumed We nn ,»^Jhat the owner has refrained from 
its unproductive cotlSmpption, and has enabled it 
to be employed by productive labourers He has 
diverted it fiom what are called "consumption 
goods " into the class of " productive goods " And 
whether a part of his wealth—of his stock of things 
agreeable or useful which possess exchange value— 
becomes capital or not, often icsts in the will of the 
©wner. II, for instance, I lefrain from cooking and 
eating an egg and cause it to be hat<hed, 1 have 
changed my " consumption good " into a " pro- 
du( tive good " : into capital. For the essence of 
capital is that it is wealth created *?iot for itself but 
in order to < reate new wealth It is intermediate 
wealth , and without the co-operation of labour it 
is nugatory. Labour and < apital together constitute 
a single comrete fact , anritpist as to harm capital 
is to penalise labour, so capital suffcis when labour 
sulfeis. Capital cannot be effectively employed by 
ill-equipped, badly-nourished, poorly-clad, and lll- 
lioused labourers. Hence the economy, even from 
the capitalist's point of view, of high wages 

Capital is usually divided into two great divisions : 
cueulating capital and fixed capital Fart of the 
capital engaged in production, being omo used, 
exists no longer as capital, llu* raw material wluc h 
the cotton spinner uses is destroyed as capitailor 
•his purpose when once it has been turned into 
thread, though 4 il obviously fonrrs a part of the 
capital of the weaver Similatly, that portion of the 
spinner's capital which lie pays away as wages exists 
no longer as his capital. If the business is to con¬ 
tinue, this part of capital needs to be constantly 
renewed from the sale of the finished product. 
Being renewed, it is again patted with in buying 
materials and paying wage's. It is perpetually 
changing hands ; and so we have Mill’s definition : 
" Capital which fulfils the whole of its ollcre in the 
production in which it is engaged, by a single use, 
is called cueulating capital." 

Instruments of production —buildings, mac hinery, 
tools—form another large portion of capital, dhe 


efficacy of these is not exhausted by a single use, 
and being of a inoie or less peimanent character, 
they need not be icplaced after each single opera¬ 
tion. It will be sullicient if an amount is set apart 
from 6ach operation, such that at the end of their 
period of utility as productive agents others may 
be proem cd l he sale of the product, that is, must 
pioMde a depreciation fund tor the more durable 
capital, as well as replace in its entirety the capital 
which is destroyed by the single use. The amount 
of depreciation will, of couise, vaiy : in the case of 
some machines these is a loss unless they cam every 
year 20 per cent, on their cost , a dock or a canal, 
once made, simply leqmres rcgulai and frequent 
outlays to keep it in icpair Capital which thus 
exists in a durable shape, and the letuni to which 
is spread ovoi a petiod of coi i esponding duration, is 
c ailed fixed capital 

As possessors of < ndilating capital, the employers 
have an advantage over their woikeis. dhrough 
the highly organised condition of finance, their 
cueulating or iloating capital acquires a llmdity 
which enables it to run freely to when: it wall find 
the most profitable investment The woiker can 
tiansfer lus labour power much less fieely. But 
much of the employer’s capital is ltrevocably fixed 
and specialised, and to the extent that this is so, 
the employei is less mobile than lus workpeople. 

Ihe woild’s work being done in the main under 
the chiection of capitalists or of their agents, it 13 
clear that the initiative rests with him who has 
claims on the stock of things useful and agreeable. 
'1 he capitalist controls industry : he is, says Carlyle, 
the Captain of Industry : " The Leaders of Industry, 
if Industry is evoi to be led, are virtually the Cap¬ 
tains of the World , if there lx* no nobleness in them, 
there will nevet be an Aristocracy mote." His 
ictontion, however, of the power to contiol industry 
depends on his ability to employ lus c apital in ways 
beneficial to the community , if he dissipates lus 
c apital foolishly lie is no longer a leader of industry, 
but must take his place among those controlled. 
Capital will still be dominant, though directed by 
mote skilful brains 

Tins is what is meant by the designation the 
" era of c apitalism ’’ Men note how indispensable 
capital is to our modem large scale industry , they 
(head the absolute and despotic power w'lm h seems 
to be lodged in the capitalist's hands , they hardly 
realise that capital, out of the instinct of self- 
preservation, must suppoil and foster labour ; and 
with vcjhcmence they clcmanc. that the State must 
control capital in the interests of the community. 
Not capital, but the- capitalist is tlicit aveision. 
'1 hey admit that pioduction has immensely increased 
by the invention of machines and the use of 
linpioved methods, but they dcclaie that the 
worker does m>l jaiticipatc in the benefits, since 
these powerful auxiliaries are under the control of 
the employer (See the articles on Profits, 
Sociai ism, and Wauls, for a fuller discussion on 
this point) 

Ike great development of the joint stock punciple 
has, in these latter days, introduced a new com¬ 
plexity into the question of capital 'J he function 
of taking risks has been divoued from the function 
of directing the business ; the 35,000 shareholders 
in the London and North-Western Railway have 
little part in controlling the 30,000 or so servants 
they employ. They obtain news of their pioperty 
by reading the newspapers. There is in process a 
constant concentration of industry, but there is, 
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curiously enough, accompanying this concentration 
an ever-growing dispersion of property in the under¬ 
takings. We arc all capitalists now—the financial 
magnate, the humble investor of his hardly-earned 
surplus in War Bonds, the trades unionists in their 
corporate capacity, may now consider affairs from 
the capitalist's point of view. And if, as it should, 
this dispersion of capital conduces to greater 
harmony between capital and labour, it is altogether 
for good. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT. — In a book-keeping sense, 
capital is the excess of assets over liabilities—the 
sum which would be left in*( ash if all the assets 
were realised at their book values and all the 
liabilities paid. 1 he capital account shows what 
that amount is. It is an at count kept by a business, 
and which may be regarded as the peisonal at count 
of the proprietor with the business For t he purpose s 
of book-keeping, a trader is regareleel as separate 
from his business, and the amount of capital 
owing by the business to the piopnetor is shown 
in the capital account. 1 he trailer, theiotore, 
appears in the books of lus business as a creditoi 
of his business for the amount of his < apital 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT, RAISING. —11ns is practi¬ 
cally the initial task in all book-keeping operations ; 
whether a business or cnterpuse is being started 
under the proprietoislnp of a singles individual, a 
partnership, limited company, or public authouty, 
the principles are on a similar looting, some 
minor differences exist, however, as regards methods 
of obtaining capital. The consequent mode of 
treatment varies somewhat. 

The acquirement ol a business by a puvate indi¬ 
vidual or by partners, or in the case of a business 
so owned, the placing of the accounts upon the 
double entry system, will require the assistance of 
a statement of capital representing the interest in 
the business of each proprietor On the othei 
hand, the treatment of capital in the books of a 
company or public body is dealt with in a collective 
manner in accordance with the details of the capital 
subscribed by shareholders or stock-holders 

A and B as partneis acquire a business from C 
as vendor of a business, paying him jointly £10,000 
as cash consideration, and agree to take over C's 
liability to his trade creditors amounting to £600 
The partners contribute and will be interested m the 
proportion of two-tlurds as to A, one-third as to B 
The properties taken over are as follows : Freehold 
and buildings, £1,000 , plant and machinery, £3,000 ; 
sundry debtors, £3,500; stock-in-trade, £1,500, 
stores, £1,000. The partners put £12,000 in cash 
into the business : A, £8,000 , B, £4,000. 

The journal and cash entries for these transactions 


will be as follows— 



Journal. 



Sundries-— Dr. 

£ 

£ 

To C (vendor) 


10,000 

Freehold Buildings 

1,000 


Plant and Machinery 

3,000 


Sundry Debtors 

3,500 

*• 

Stock-in-trade 

1,500 


Stores 

1,000 


Capital Account—A 

400 


„ „ —B 

200 


To Sundry Creditors 


600 

Cash Account. 



To Capital A/c—A £8,000 By C (vendor) 

10,000 


—B 4,000 


These entries will constitute the opening of the 
capital accounts for the business, at the same tin^e 
showing the position of the respective partners at 
that stage In such cases the "capitalin the 
business fluctuates from year to year, in accordance 
with profit or loss, the result of this being either 
debited or credited to each partner in the ratio 
stated. 

The capital of a company depends solely upon 
the cash subsmbed or on shares issued or fully paid. 
By the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, Sec. 65 
(3c), capital receipts also include debentures. The? 
opening up of the capital accounts for a company 
thus involves provision for the amounts due and 
received for shares and debentures, or for any 
shares or debentures issued for a consideration 
other than actual cash Thus the opening entries 
for capital accounts will differ in the case of a 
corporate body a^ compared with the instance 
given above, which involves puvate ownership ; 
and here it must be pointed out that the private 
limited company, now provided for in the statute, 
although consisting of two members only, is never¬ 
theless a corporate body. This differentiation only 
concerns capital receipts. Capital expenditure or 
the acquit cment of assets will be carried out in the 
same way in all cases, the vendor being credited 
with the purchase price and debited with cash, 
shales, or debentmes, a< cording to the nature of the 
consideration involved m the transaction. 

The following scheme of jourij?^'ntnes is diawn 
up to lllustiate the nccessai y t r .ovision where capit.il 
has been subscribed for eye class of share, in time 
instalments : application, allotment, and first and 
final call, or as the case may be. Whcie mote than 
one < lass of share is involved, or in the case of 
debentures, the scheme is the same for each— 

Application Account Dr. 

To Share Capital Account Cr. 

Allotment Account Dr 
To Shate. Capital Account Cr. 

Call Atcownt Dr 

To Share Capital Ac < ount Cr. 

Cash receipts for the thiee accounts will be debited 
to cash account under their lespec live heads ; when 
posted, the three accounts will be closed, leaving 
share capital account as a credit m the books, 
icprescntmg the company's capital liability 

CAPITAL, CLASSES OF. —When a joint stock 
company is a small one, it frequently happens that 
the whole of the shares, which together make hp 
the capital of the company, ifie lepresented by one 
class , but when the company is one of any dimen¬ 
sions, it is usual to find its shares divided into 
several classes, ea< h class confemng different lights 
upon the respective holders, i lie method of divi¬ 
sion may be provided for either in the memorandum r, 
or in the articles of association, and must be set 
out in the piospectus. Difficulties tiequcntly arose 
when no power was taken in the memorandum to 
vary the rights of the holders of different classes 
of shares, owing to the ligichty of that document; 
but now very full powers are given by Section 45 
of the Act of 1908, which permits a modification 
of the conditions contained in the memorandum so 
as to re-organise the share capital This may be 
effected .by special lesolution confirmed by an 
order of the court. The classes most commonly met 
with when there are vanous kinds of shares are 
“ preference ” and “ ordinary " shares. In addi¬ 
tion, however, it is necessary to notice the other 
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classes, which are frequently met with, viz., 
“ deferred " and “ founders' ” shares. Each of 
tlfcsc classes is noticed under a sepaiate heading. 

The following form will serve as a specimen of 
the clausfe stating the division of the capital into 
the various classes— 

“ The capital of the company is £ . divided 

into . shares of £ . each, whereof 

.. are preference shares . are 

ordinary shares, and . are deferred or 

founders' shares The profits of the company from 
time to time available for the payment of dividends 
shall be applied, first, in paying the holders of the 
preference shares a fixed cumulative preferential 

dividend at the rate of £ . per cent per annum 

on the amount paid up on such shares , secondly, 
m paying to the holders of the ordinary shares a 

non-cumulatwe dividend at the rate of . per 

cent, per annum on the amoimt paid up on such 
shares ; and the surplus (if any) shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the holders of the deferred shares, in 
proportion to the number of shapes held by them 
respectively. If and when the. company shall be 
wound up, the assets available for distribution 
among the members shall be applied, first, m 
repayments of the amounts paid up on the prefer¬ 
ence shares , secondly, m repayment of the amounts 
paid up on the ordinary shares, and the surplus 
(if any) shall be distributed among the holder of 
the deferred shares in proportion to the numbir of 
shares held by, tyem respectively ” 

CAPITAL CLAl/.S*?,—(See Memorandum of 
Association ) ' 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. — An undei taking 
involving a liability, cicated for the pm pose of 
acqunmg any piopcrty, puvilegc, or the enjoyment 
of a specific light, whcthei paid lor on taking ovci, 
*or at a future time, is teimed ail outlay from 
capital, if the goods or benefits so acquited can be 
deemed to exist over a tci m of yeai S 

The pincliasc of a business as a going concern, 
embracing freehold buildings, plant, book debts, 
and stock-in-trade, would, on taking over, all be 
treated as capital outlay, as also would subsequent 
paymcifts or liabilities lor additions to the first two , 
but as legards book debts and slock, these will foim 
a part of the circulating Capital in company with 
the cash, and will fluctuate in value according to 
the result of transactions in the oidinaty tout me 
of business. 

°Tlie general principle guiding the discumination 
of capital expense <*> against expense incurred on 
revenue account is one which demands very mature 
consideration, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the circumstances surrounding the particular busi¬ 
ness in hand, but more particularly the character 
of each item expended or liability contt a< tec?. It 
has been shown above that the various assets 
acquired in tiffcing over a business as a going con¬ 
cern involve a capital outlay in its entirety, so also 
would additions to land, machineiy, plant, and 
fixtures. Supplemental y purchases of raw materials 
or stock-in-trade stand on a different footing, how r - 
ever, as they aic replacements of onginal articles 
which have been absoibed in the pi oi css of manu¬ 
facture, or as a result of trading, and so have to 
be paid for out of revenue Exceptions may be 
mentioned in instances where book debts, or the 
bulk of raw material or stock-in-trade, are taken 
over en bloc from another concei n ; but in the last 
two instances only where the property acquit ed 


was of considerable volume as compared with the 
assets of the same description already owned by 
the undertaking. 

Replacements of Machinery or pai ts thereof do not 
come undei the heading ot capital outlay, unless 
the book value of the item displaced has been 
charged to revenue. 1 he greatest cate must be 
cxe.tascd in such cases It may be found necessary 
to discard a given mat hmc on the score that it has 
been superseded in the market by another capable 
of produt mg wares more economically than the one 
in use ; assuming this to have been in use for a 
number of years, and that one (hud of its oiiginal 
value lemamed as a debit on the books, two-thirds 
having been wntten oil out of revenue by deprecia¬ 
tion since it w r as acquired; then, it the remaining 
one-thud of its fust < ost is wntten off out of profits 
at the time of its being disposed ol, less any amount 
that it may nalise, the new machine may be paid 
foi* wholly out of capital 

The Purchase of a Lease may be capitalised, pro¬ 
viding an amount is annually taken fiom revenue 
to replace it .it the end ot its tenuic Tills is an 
instance of an asset, the wasting Ratine ot which 
may be definitely measuied m turns of an annual 
decrement, so that its initial cost is sptcad ovei a 
<citain number of jeais; consequently, the lease¬ 
holder possesses capital value until the lease 
expires 

The Cost of Developing Property, such as the 
sinking of a mine, < emstiue ling lailuavs, gas works, 
including the inteicst on the capital imsed, may be 
capitalised, but under the.- Companies (Consolida¬ 
tion) Act, 1908, interest at not mote 1h.ui 4 per cent, 
may be paid, sometimes not longer than for certain 
periods provided toi in specific statutes, constituting 
pai liamentarv companies or m the: at tides of 
association of limited companies 

Preliminary Expenses involved in piomoling 
limited companies, although spiead over a number 
ot years, cannot be classed as capital outlay , such 
expenditure is in reality revenue outlay deferred 
over a stated pcncxl (ieneially, legal expenses 
incurred in put chasing land and buildings may be 
capitalised Some lot ms of advertising of an 
exceptional nature, which may be rega tiled with 
more or less certainty as incieasing the value of 
goodwill, have been paid for out of capital, but 
such procedure is legaidcd by some cAilhorities as 
an ill-advised policy. 

• CAPSICUM.— A genus of tropical shrubs of the 
order Solanacece. Tliv. berries arc contained in long 
pods o They are very pungent, and arc used for 
sauces and mixed pickles, tlu latter being generally 
known as Mexican chillies. Cayenne pepper is 
obtained from the dried and ground berries The 
propci ties of capsicum arc duo to a thick, light 
browm hqi id knoj,vn as capsitine. 

CAPTAIN IS ENTRY, -llus is a piovisional cntiy 
passed by the captain of a ship, when it is desirable 
to disc barge the whole of the < ai go at some parti¬ 
cular place, or in cases while the mcichant has 
omitted to pass the prime entry within the 
pro .cubed time * 

CAPTION. -T lus was the name given in Sc otland 
to the warrant issued for the appichcnsion of a 
debtor on non-payment of a debt, oi ot an obligee 
foi the non-performance of an obligation It lias 
now be^n superseded in piaetnc by what is known 
as diligence, a form adopted undei the Personal 
Diligence Act, 1887 % 

CARAMEL —The dark brown substance produced 
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when sugar is heated to a temperature of 220° C. 
It is nearly tasteless, and is mainly used for colour¬ 
ing gravy, porter, wines, whisky, vinegar, etc The 
name is applied in confectionery to a sweetmeat 
usually made of chocolate, sugar, and buttpr. 

CARAT.— The name of the seeds of the Abys¬ 
sinian carat-flower, which, being very equal in size, 
were used in weighing gold and precious stones 
At the picscnt day, the carat as applied to gold 
signifies its fineness and punty Thus, if the piece 
tested is all gold, it is said to be 24-carat gold. The 
gold of the English coinage, from the necessity of 
using a small portion of alloy to harden it, is 22 - 
carat gold ; if only half of a piete of metal is gold, 
it is said to be 12-carat gold, and so on. In the 
weighing of diamonds the carat is used, but then as 
a weight and not as a measure of fineness. It is 
equal to four diamond grains, or 3 17 grains troy, 
and is divided into various smaller weights 

CARAWAY. —The caraway plant, which is f a 
species of Umbelhjerce, occurs wild in England, and 
is cultivated in many pails of Europe for the sake 
of its seeds Being pungent and aromatic, these 
seeds are very useful as a flavoming ingredient, and 
in the manufacture of scented soaps and perfumes 
An oil is distilled from them whu h has medicinal 
properties, and they aie also the source of the 
liqueur known as Kummel. 

CARBOLIC ACII). —Not a true aud It is pre¬ 
pared from coal-tar, and is an oily liquid at a high 
teinperatui c, and at ordinary temperatures, when 
pure, a colourless crystalline compound. It is also 
called phenol In solution, carbolic acid is an 
excellent antiseptic, and a pre\entative of decom¬ 
position in animal and vegetable substances It is 
a powerful poison, and may produce poisonous 
effects even when externally applied Carbolic acid 
is the source of various colouring matters Its 
chemical symbol is C 9 II 5 OH. 

CARBON COPYING.— (Sec Dupiicating) 

CARDAMOM —T he aiomatic seed fruit of certain 
tropical plants which flourish in the East Indies. It 
is used for rendering medu incs more palatable and 
for making a pleasant cordial. The Russians and 
Scandinavians employ it as a condiment. Its 
properties are due to the presence of a volatile oil 

CARD INDEXING. —A system of indexing which 
has rapidly grown in favour in recent years in the 
commercial world is that of the card system As 
its name implies, it is a method of keeping an 
alphabetical or numerical index by means of t ardS 
instead of by the ordinary indexed book. Cards 
of various sizes may be used according to the 
nature of the business and the quantity of matter 
to be iccorded on each card , but, generally speak¬ 
ing, they are about 5 in. x 3 in.—a little under the 
size of an ordinary commercial postcard The 
receptacle for containing the *ards consists of 
cither a wooden tray oi diawer, from the front of 
which a metal rod may be run through a hole or 
slot in the bottom of eat h card for greater security 
of the cards, if so desired The cards are divided 
into alphabetical order by a set of guide cards, 
which are distinctively coloured, and have a pro¬ 
jecting point on which the alphabetical letter is 
written or printed. Foi instance, information as to 
Brown Bros would be found on a card at the back 
of the coloured guide card B, but to ensure greater 
facility in finding the required card, in cases where 
numerous cards are used, the letters of the alphabet 
/night be further subdivided by a vowel index, 
e.g., Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, By. 


Card indexes may bernsed for a variety of pur¬ 
poses ; in fact, there is hardly a purpose to which 
the commercial book of record is put which nAy 
not also be filled efficiently by the card index. It 
may be used as an index to the letters on the 
vertical file (see Vertical Filing), as a catalogue 
of the books in a library, a record of enquiries and 
quotations, a list of customers, a doctor’s record of 
his cases and patients, a clergyman's memorandum 
of his parishioners, particulars of travellers’ calls, 
a summary of a student's notes, deliveries against 
orders, results from advertising, etc., etc. 



Its chief advantages are (1) the facility of turning 
up the required information, ( 2 ) its adaptability 
and,ease of expansion, (3) the total elimination of 
all dead mattei. Cards containing data or names 
which have ceased to be require^! may betaken 
out and transferred to a serxi-£lc receptacle, thus 
narrowing down the cards in use to actual " live ” 
matter only. The labouC of writing out a new 
index when an oi dinary book index is filled is 
entirely dispensed with when the card system is 
used ; it may be expanded to any dimensions by 
simply adding new cards 

A few examples of the usefulness of the card, 
index may be mentioned heie. Supposing a firm 
not alieady numbered amongst present customers 
sends an enquiry for goods and a price is f quoted. 
The name of the f.rm and details of the enquny are 
entered on a < ard and placed in a special drawer or 
tray, so that the matter may not escape attention. 
If the order or a ioply is not received in a reason¬ 
able tunc, the card comcjs up for further attention, 
and is not lost sight of until the matter has been 
settled one way or another The caid may then 
take its place in the gencial list of customers or 
in a miscellaneous index, which will be useful for 
a mailing list or special circulating index. 

Let us look at the extreme suitability of the card 
index for recording the results of tiavellers' calls, 
'lhe most common method in use is perhaps that 
of the traveller sending to his employers daily or 
weekjy reports of his calls These reports are gene¬ 
rally placed on a special file in their order of date, 
but it will be quite obvious that reference to any 
customer or prospective customer riamed therein 
cannot be made without the expenditure of con¬ 
siderable time and trouble By the use of a card 
index, a separate card may be kept for each 
customer (indexed cither alphabetically or by town), 
and particulars of the result of calls, enquiries, 
orders, etc., entered on the card by a junior clerk 
from the travellers’ reports The card relating to 
any firm requiring special attention or worth 
“ nursing might be indicated by'attaching an 
upnght tab or signal to same, and so making it 
conspicuous amongst the rest of the cards. This 
systematic handling of travellers' reports would, 
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ledger is unenc umbered with closed accounts. Other 
advantages arc 

(1) llieu* sue no blank card* New cards are not 
inserted until lequned, «i legister of cards issued 
being kept. 

(2) ‘No uulex is nei (‘ssaiv. cauls being arranged 
in alphabet k al oukr. The labour involved in 
making new indexes, .is is the case when a new 
bound l«*dgei is "opened.’' is thus dispensed with. 

(3) the w oi king ot posting, rendering state¬ 
ments, etc , can be perlormed in the minimum tune, 
ea< h cleik working on a se pat ate batch of (aids. 
(See Loose Leaf Looks) 

The system ot keeping Jedgei .i< counts on the 
< ard index prim i pie has been taken up \ery largely 
oi late yeais Conservative films w< ie slow to adopt 
this and the Ioose-leat ledger s\st< m at fust, but the 
undoubted advantage ol the c.ud ledgei over the 
book ledger foi < eitain classes ot a< count seems to 
betuoic inilv recognised evetv day. 'lhe card led¬ 
gei , although it mav be* used ten Keeping a< c mints of 


Used in conjunction with an addicssing machine, 
a card index is far superior to the book index 
When it is desired to lernove an addicss fiom the 
machine, it is a simple matter to take out of the 
index the corresponding card without disturbing 
the remainder of the index It is also quite as easy 
to replace the card at anv lime or to substitute 
another in its place and add the new name to the 
machine. 

Another example w’uch shows the \alue of the 
system is that ot iccordu g oi tiers placed for goods, 
the delivery of wlmh is spicad over a c eitain period, 
oi of advertisements to appear at long oi short 
intervals. A c.ird would be utilised for entenng 
particulars of each of these ordeis. In the former 
case, the deliveries would be maiked off on the raid 
*’ !rom the invoices till the order was completed. In 
the latter case, the lecord is capable of further 
expansion. It will act as a check ondhe number of 
insertion.-, the puce and the space (which, unless 
some such system as the card index weic in use, 
would necessitate turning up the duplicate copy 
of the order to check each invoice received), and 
may also be used to denote the number of replies 
that can be traced to the*adveitisement 

The foregoing examples will be sufficient to show 
that the system may be adapted to all kinds of 
businesses and for a variety of purposes Once it is 
commenced in a business house it generally becomes 
recognised as one of the most useful channels for 
focussing valuable data, leadily accessible, and 
with a marked saving of labour and office space. 

CARD LEDGERS.-- -Card ledgeis consist ot taids 
tuled like the pages of an oidinary bound ledger, 
such cards being kept in special trays oi drawcis 
a which are generally fitted with patent locking 
devices, the ka-ys being retained by someone in 
authority. The cards may be ananged alpha¬ 
betically, Al, A2, A3, etc , BI, B2, 133, etc , and the 
number given to a customer when an account 
is opened lor him always appeals on all the cards any size, is specially adaptable for small accounts 
relating to this paiticular customer. Thus, if which are soon closed and of winch theic is a great 

Torn Jones is the seventeenth customer whose name number. The cauls aie kept in a tray or drawer in 

begins with J, the ledgei cauls of his account will the same manner as the caul index, and may follow 
all be numbered J17. The cauls ate kept in two either the alphabetical or numerical system ; if the 

distinct sections, one containing all the live or latter, a portion of the diawer, or a separate drawer, 

current recotds and the other the dead or dosed will be necessary as a "key" to the accounts, 
accounts this is one of the advantages claimed This key or index may contain, in addition to the • 

for the loose-leaf or card system—the current name and address and number of the ledger card, 
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the writer is convinced, not only result in more 
individual attention being* given to enquiries, but 
it^would enable one to see at a glanc e from the 
particulars on the card whether an order was in 
the nature of an increase or a decrease, and would 
lead to an immense saving of time of well-paid 
servants and manageis. 
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information as to trade references, maximum 
amount of credit, mode of payment, etc. In taking 
out balances at certain periods, every book-keeper 
knows the vast amount of labour involved in turn¬ 
ing over leaves containing nothing but closed 
accounts, and the danger there is of inadvertently 
passing a “ live " account in their midst. Another 
great waste of time is caused by sometimes having 
to refer to two or more folios when an account has 
outgrown its estimated proportions, and has had 
to be transferred to another part of the ledger. All 
this work is saved by the card ledger. Immediately 
an account is closed, the card is transferied to a 
closed account drawer, and there takes its place 
in either alphabetical or numerical order,* being 
easily referred to whenever the necessity arises. If 
an account outgrows one card, another blank card 
is simply placed behind it, and the full account 
from the first item to the last is thus kept compact 
and complete « 

Although, as before stated, the card ledger is 
adaptable to any kind of account, it is specially 
useful to business houses which have a multiplicity 
of small accounts Take as an example a firm 
which sells goods on the hire system, to be paid 
for at a small sum pci week—bicycles and sewing 
machines, for instance. It is probable that when 
once these goods have been supplied, the account 
will be closed for good ; still, if the account were 
in the ordinary book ledger it would have to 
encumber it until the remainder of the book was 
filled. On the card system, howevei, the closed 
account would be removed out of the way to 
another receptacle and only the live accounts 
would be in evidence In the case of payments 
falling into airear, or requiring special attention, 
it is usual to affix to the card a small clip or tag, 
which stands out as a signal and compels one’s 
attention to be drawn to the card 

tards of various i tilings are generally stocked by 
stationers, a useful one having the following 
columns: Date, Details of Debit or Ocdit; Dr. 
Column ; Cr. Column ; Balance Guide cards of a 
distinctive colour arc placed at intervals of twenty 
or fifty cards, e g , reading from the front of the 
drawer the outstanding guide cards will read 
20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, and so on, greatly 
facilitating reference. 

CARGO.-* ' Cargo ’ is a word with different 
meanings It may mean one thing in a chatter 
party, another in a policy, and another in a contract 
of sale ” “ The word must, therefore, be interpreted 
with reference to the context ” n 

Generally speaking, the term “ cargo,*’ unless 
there is something in the context to give it a 
different signification, means the entire load of the 
ship which cat lies it. So when a tontiact shows 
that the buyer ot a cat go is to have c omplete control 
over the destination of the vessel, " jargo ” means 
the entire ship-load and not a shipment, and the 
buyer of, eg, “a cargo ot ftom 2,500 to 3,000 
barrels (seller's option),” may reject a tender of 
* 3,000 barrels on the giound that other barrels had 
been shipped by the same vessel, and, therefore, 
that a “ cargo " was not tendered. On the other 
hand, the buyer of a cargo, the quantity being 
mentioned, is bound to take the cargo, whatever 
its quantity, unless the < ontiai y is very plainly 
shown. Where, however, the question is on a policy 
of insurance, “ cargo ” does not necessarily mean 
the whole loading. 

A policy on a ship does not cover any part of the 


cargo. A policy on “ goods " means only such goods 
as are merchantable, t.e., cargo put on board for the 
purposes of commerce. Hence it is that clothes ajid 
other personal effects are not covered by a general 
policy on goods and merchandise, nor the ship's 
provisions, even though the ship carries nothing but 
passengers. 

A shipowner must give notice to the charterer of 
the ship's readiness to load her cargo at the place 
agreed on in the charter. In the absence of express 
stipulations qualifying it, the duty of the charterer 
to furnish a cargo according to the charter is 
absolute. The charterer, therefore, will not be 
relieved from lus express contract to load in a fixed 
time, or from bis implied contract to load in a 
reasonable time, by anything preventing him from 
bringing a full and complete cargo to the place of 
loading. 

A ship to be ready to load must be completely 
ready iti all her holds, so as to afford the charterer 
complete contiol of every portion of the ship 
available for cargo 

If there are Several usual loading places in the 
poit, and no express agi cement has been made on 
the point, the charterer has, it seems, the option of 
requiting her to load at any one of them ; but suen 
an option ought to be exer«. lsed in time to avoid 
putting the ship to extra expenses in moving from 
one place to another If a charter party makes no 
express piovisions for the time to be allowed the 
meichant for loading or disciiaiging, the law will 
imply that the parties lntemlecjjl^at a reasonable 
time should be allowed for tkc'se operations. Ques¬ 
tions have arisen as to whether reasonable time is 
to be measuted by lefcrcnce to the circumstances 
which oidinanly exist or to the actual circumstances 
at the time of the peifotman<e of the obligation. 

It is now settled that the latter is the true measure, 
provided the delay complained of is attributable to 
causes beyond the control of the party on whom • 
the obligation rests 

The exceptions in a charter party do not usually 
apply to protect the chatterer who has,failed to 
load till the joinV opeiation of loading is ready to 
begin, ship and caigo being ready at the place of 
loading Thus, in the absent e of express exceptions, 
the chartcicr will not be excused from loading by 
strikes, bankruptcy of. merchants supplying the 
cargo, or non-existence of such cargo, ice, bad 
weather, railway delays, or Government orders. 
The charterer may be released from sue h a conti ac t 
by : (1) express exceptions, it being proved that 
the penis excepted do not merely exist, but directly 
prevent the loading of the shi^ ; (2) evidence which 
shows that the parties when they contracted were 
aware of a particular state of things winch might 
cause delay, provided that the actual delay is not 
unreasonable , (3) evidence that there is only one 
method of loading evei used at the poi t, which 1 
involves in all cases the transit oQ cargo from a 
particular place in a particular way, in which case 
accidents preventing such transit may come within 
exceptions “ preventing loading " 

The manner in which goods arc to be shipped is 
ascertained, where not expicssly agiccd upon, by 
reference to the usages of the place. Apart from 
special agreement, or custom, the shipper must, at 
his own expense, bung the goods to the place where 
the ship is lying. The expense of putting the goods 
on board and stowing them is then borne by 
the shipowner. Where the contract provides that 
the cargo is to be brought “ alongside " by the 
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charterer, it seems to mean that the cargo must be 
brought actually to the side of the ship. It is not 
sufficient to place the goods on the wharf near the 
slllp, so as to throw the expense of moving them to 
the edge of the wharf upon the shipowner , and if 
the loading is done by lighters, the cost of lightering 
must be paid by the charterer, though the vessel 
may not be able to be at the usual loading place. 

The usual form of charter piovides that the 
freighter shall load a “ full and complete cargo," 
and he is bound to do so, provided there is no 
default by the shipowner. Where a full cargo is to 
be shipped, consisting of heavy and light goods, or 
of different kinds of goods at lowci and higher 
freights, it is often maleiial to ascertain the precise 
meaning of the contract ; as in the latter case, the 
amount of fieight may depend on the charactei of 
the goods laden, and in the former, the shipowner 
would be benefited by the shipment of heavy goods 
adapted to supply the place of 1 allast Usually the 
shipper has the option to load what goods he thinks 
best, and the shipowners are bound to ballast the 
ship properly ' 

"A full and complete cargo of sugai and 
molasses " has been shown to mean a full cargo of 
sVgar and molasses packed in hogsheads and 
puncheons, though when so packed the ship could 
not be completely filled. 

" Full and complete cargo " means a full and 
complete (argo a< coiding to the custom of the j ort 
of loading Whcie a vessel is chartered as of a 
certain capacitv^aad the chaiterei undertakes to 
load a " full and A-cplete cargo," he cannot limit 
his liability by th'* capacity named on the charier, 
but must load as much c <irgo as Ihe ship will cariy 
with safety, but where a certain number of tons 
is stipulated for in the clause as It; c.ugo, th.it 
number and not the actual capacity of the vessel 
will constitute the approximate measnie of tlie 
t-haitercVs obligation Thus a chatter patty pio- 
vuled that the ship should proceed to the port of 
loading and thcic load “ a full and complete cargo 
of iron oie, say, about 1,100 tons " The cli.irterci 
provided a cargo of 1,080 tons, the actual capacity 
of the ship being 1,210 tons It was held that the 
words, "say, about 1,100 tons," were not mere 
words of expectation, but words of contract, and 
that the**c hartciei’s undeleting was not to load 
the ship up to her actual capacity , but that 3 per 
cent was a fair amount of excess over 1,100 tons to 
allow in estimating what was a full and complete 
cargo of about 1,100 tons, and consequently the 
ca’rgo actually piovided fell shoit of the cJiaiterer’s 
obligation by 53 toils (Morns v. Levison, 1876, 
1 C P D. 155) If there is a customary mode of pre¬ 
paring partic ular goods for shipment at the port of 
loading, the expression " full and complete cargo " 
in relation to these goods must be construed with 
leterenee to that practice 

A statement ot the < apartt) of the ship m a 
chatter party tinder which tlie ehartc or is bound 
to load a full and c omplete c argo, is a representation 
merely and not a warranty Thus where in a charter 
party, under which the defendant was bound to 
load a complete cargo of coals, the ship was described 
as " of the measurement of 180 to 200 tons or 
thereabouts," it was held that these words amounted 
to a representation only, and that the defendant 
was bound to load a complete cargo, although the 
vessel was of the measurement of 257 tons. 

The shipowner's responsibility for the goods 
attaches as soon as they are delivered to his 


servants. The subsequent expenses and risks of 
putting the goods into the ship are generally borne 
by the shipowner, so that any accidental loss or 
damage which may happen m doing tins will fall 
upon him unless the contiact lelievcs him of it. 

rhe right to sue for a bre.u h of contract on the 
canici’s pait whcie goods, have been delivered to 
him to be earned without any special contract 
being made, seems to lie m the person to whom the 
goods belonged at the time ol bailment, or who is 
to bear the risk of hansit, but wlieic the goods are 
earned undei a special contract, its terms must be 
looked at , and if it appeals that the person who 
shipped the goods was the contracting paity, he 
may sue and is liable upon the contract, although 
he may have been acting for nnothei, and may have 
no interest in the goods Whcie a shipper ships 
goods in the oidmaiy way under a bill ot lading, 
and does not notify that he is ac ting only as agent, 
theji, whcthei the consignee is named or not, the 
contract is, in the fust instance, between the ship¬ 
owner and the .shipper, although the iieight is made 
payable ab.oad by the consignee 1 , but ii it is 
shown that the shipper was acting as an agent, 
the principal may claim Ihe benefit oi the contract, 
and may be made liable upon it Cat go may have 
been lost or damaged while m the shipowner's 
custody under circumstances which entitle the 
owner to compensation fioin peisons other than 
the shipowner, as in the case of collision. Where 
goods aie shipped undei a c l.f contiact, the proper 
peisons fo sue aie those in whom the property in 
the goods is vested at the time ot the c ollision, and 
this fact must be detcimined by the terms of the 
contiact of sale Any peison who had any interest 
in the goods whn h have been damaged lias also a 
light to sue m respec t of the damage. Jf the person 
whose goods were damaged was msuied, and he has 
been indemnified by the unde i vvi iters, he may still 
sue on, their behalf The undei wiiters arc' entitled 
to the benefit of the assured's light of action, either 
against the wrongdoer or against the shipowner 
on the contract, where he is liable , and they may 
sue in the, name ot the assured upon properly 
indemnifying him 

Where damage to ship and cargo is occasioned by 
collision, the remedy is equally open to the owner 
of the ship and the owner of the cargo 'Ihe owneis 
of the cat go may join in the action brought by the 
shipowners, or they may institute a sepaiate suit. 

# CAR(iO ROOK. —A book kept by shipbrokers, 
containing the weij.M, mark, number, and 
measurement of all goods taken on boat cl ship, 
and stating whether they wee received by land 
or by water. 

CAR0B. —An evcrgieen tree of the order Legutnt- 
nosa, found along the shoies of the Mediterranean. 
It is also called the locust tree, and its pods aie 
known as catob-beans, locust beans, and St. John's 
bread They contain a sweet, nutritious pulp, and 
arc chiefly valuable for cattle food, but they arc 
eaten by the natives of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia A strong spnit, as well as a liqueur, 
is made from them in Spain and Italy. 

CARPET. —A floor covering made of a woollen, 
woisted, or mixed fabric. Carpets were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East, w'here they 
have been known since very eaily times; and 
Turkey, Persian, and Indian caipets are still highly 
valued for their beauty and finish. 'Ihe finest 
Persian carpets ate made in Kurdistan ; and 
Persian influence is evident in India, where the 
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industry is very widespread, and a variety of 
materials is used, including silk and velvet for the 
richer qualities and cotton for the inferior sorts. 
Turkey carpets were introduced to Western Europe 
after the Crusades. The most characteristic patterns 
are diamond shapes and zigzags, and a rich effect 
is produced by the arrangement of colours. Ushalc, 
near Smyrna, is the chief seat of manufacture 

France was the first country in Europe to start 
the manufacture of carpets, and the industry was 
introduced into England by French immigrants 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Great Britain is now the headquarters of carpet¬ 
making, immense quantities being exported to 
foreign countries. 'lhe pnmipal seats of manu¬ 
facture are Kidderminster, Halifax, Leeds, Kil¬ 
marnock, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. The 
puncipal kinds of cat pets arc— 

(1) Kidderminster, also known as Scotch, and 
manufactured mainly at Kilmarnock. This is the 
oldest kind of machine-made carpet. 

(2) Brussels, generally made of wool, with a back 
of stout linen thread The loom for this sort was 
introduced into England from Tournai in the 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy. Wilton or 
velvet pile is a variety of Biussels carpet, so 
prepared as to give the surface a velvet-like 
appearance 

(3) Tapestry. One of the cheaper sorts, made by 
printing the warp yarn before weaving, and thus 
dispensing with much of the apparatus icquired for 
Brussels carpets, which it resembles 

(4) Ax minster. An imitation of Turkey carpets, 
until a patent was obtained in 1839 Axminstcr 
carpets are very durable and much used. An 
improved make, known as the Royal Axminster, 
has been introduced. 

(5) Jute. The cheapest and least durable of all 
carpets Dundee is the chief scat of manufacture 

CARRAGEEN. —Also known as Carragheen moss 
or Irish moss, being found abundantly at Carra¬ 
gheen, near Waterford, in Ireland. It is a species of 
reddish seaweed, which, when washed in fresh 
water, bleached, and dried, is used for making a 
very nutritious jelly, valuable as a food for invalids 
It is also employed in the manufacture of size, 
ffeper, cloth, and as a food for cattle Thcie are 
large importations fiom the United States 

CARRARA MARBLE.— 'lhe beautiful marble, 
usually white in colour, quairicd at Carrara, neat 
Spezia, in Italy There are about 500 quarries, and 
the marble is in gieat request on account of its fine 
gtain, its purity, and durability Green, yellow, 
and black varieties are occasionally seen. 

CARRIAGE AND INSURANCE. —A earner who 
has undertaken the liability of a common carrier 
may insure goods which arc in his possession for 
the purpose of conveyance by him, but the pre¬ 
sumption is that he effects such insurance for lus 
own protection and not as agent; arid in any case 
the fact that he has so insured docs not, in the 
absence of a contract to the contrary, limit Ins 
4 liability as a common carrier. Common carriers may 
insure goods in their possession as carriers describing 
them as “ goods m trust as carriers," and such an 
insurance will cover the whole value of the goods, 
and if the goods arc destroyed by fire the carrier 
will be entitled to recover from the insurer their full 
value, and it will make no difference that the 
carriers were not responsible for losses by fire. A 
liability in case of the loss of a thing gives an 
' insurable interest in the thing to the person on 


whom the liability rests. Thus, the • liability of 
carriers or of insurers to compensate or indemnify 
in respect of losses affecting property carried or 
insured by them is an interest in the property whfch 
is insurable A shipowner or other carrier has an 
insurable interest in the goods which he carries in 
respect of his liability for loss or damage that may 
happen to them during transit. At the same time 
the insurable interest of the owner of the goods is 
not affected by the existence of this liability. The 
gencial rule is thus stated in Section 14 (3) of the 
Marine Insurance Act, 1906— 

“ The owner of insurable property has an 
insurable interest in respect of the full value 
thereof, notwithstanding that some third person 
may have agreed, or be liable, to indemnify him 
in case of loss." 

An insurer of goods lost while in course of trans¬ 
portation by a carrier is entitled, after payment of 
the loss, to recover what he has paid from the 
carrier, except where the shipper has agreed that 
the carrier shall have the benefit of insurance on 
the goods. 

CARRIAGE LICENCES.— (See Licences.) 
CARRIAGE OF ANIMALS.— Section 7 of the 
Railway and Canal Tiaffic Act, 1854, enacts tha'i. 
every railway or canal company shall be liable for 
the loss of or for any injury done to any horses, 
cattle, or other animals, or to any articles, goods cr 
things, in the receiving, forwarding, or delivering 
thcicof, occasioned by the neglect oi default of such 
company or its servants, notwithstanding any 
notice, condition, or declar^r^T’made and given 
by such company, contrary theiefo, oi in any wise 
limiting such liability, ovC.y such notice, condition, 
or declaration being hereby declared to be null and 
void The set tfbn, however, contains the following 
provisos— 

(1) The section shall not be const: ucd to prevent 
such companies lrom making such conditions witl> 
respect to the >cceiving, forwaiding, and delivering 
of any of the said animals, etc., as shall be adjudged 
by the couit or judge to be just and reasonable. 

(2) No gieater, damages shall be recovcied for the 
loss of oi for any injury done to any such animals 
beyond the following sums, namely For any horse, 
£50; for any neat cattle, £15 per head, *for any 
sheep or pig, £2 per head ; unless tl# person 
delivering the same to'the company shall at the 
time of the delivery have declared them to be of 
higher value , in which case the company may 
demand and icceivc by way of compensation for 
the increased risk and caic thereby occasioned' a 
reasonable percentage upon tbs excess of the value 
so declared above the respective sums so limited, 
which percentage shall be paid in addition to the 
ordinary rate of charge ; and such percentage or 
inciqased rate of chatge shall be notified in the 
manner prescribed in the Carriers Act, 1830 {q.v.), 
and shall be binding upon the company in the 
manner therein mentioned. 

(3) The proof of the value of such animals, etc.* 
and the amount of the injury done thereto, shall in 
all cases lie upon the person claiming compensation, 
for such loss or injury. 

(4) No special contract between such company and 
any other parties respecting the receiving, forward¬ 
ing, or delivering of animals, etc., shall be binding 
upon or affect any such party unless the same be 
signed by him or by the person delivering such, 
animals, etc., for carriage. 

(5) The section shall not alter or affect the rights„ 
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privileges, or liabilities of any such company under 
the Carriers Act (q.v.) with respect to articles of the 
description mentioned in that Act. 

^This section extends only to loss or injury occa¬ 
sioned by negligence, or default in the nature of 
negligence, on the part of the company or of their 
servants while acting within the scojie of their 
employment, and docs not, therefore, affect the 
ngnt of the company to make a special contract 
against loss by theft by their servants without such 
negUgcnce or default. It extends to all animals, 
notwithstanding the proviso, and by the proviso 
the amount of damages recoverable where theie is 
no declaration is limited only in cases of the animals 
which it specifies, viz., horses, neat cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. If animals within the proviso are injured 
during the course of their being received, and before 
the declaration has been made, only the limited 
damages are recoverable. The declaration of value, 
even though not part of the contract of carnage, 
will form as against the (iistomerthc basis on whic h 
damages will be assessed ; but to entitle the com¬ 
pany to rely on it, it must be formally made. 
" Injury " includes, in the case of animals, injury 
caused by want of food or water through negligence 
in delivery. 

If a common carrier does not by his public pro¬ 
fession and practice undertake to carry dogs and 
live animals, he may decline to cany them except 
upon special conditions, and under a special con¬ 
tract ; but in the case of a railway or canal com¬ 
pany the conditions or special contiact must be just 
and reasonable, not exempt the company from 
liability for their ow/e.neglect 01 default, and must 
be in writing signed by the consignor 01 Ins agent. 
A railway company must,* under Section 2 of the 
Railway and Canal Iraflic Act, 1854,.afford leason- 
ablc facilities for carrying animals Although rail¬ 
way companies ate not bound to be common earners 
of animals, yet being bound by the Act of 1854 to 
afford reasonable facilities for the carnage of 
animals, they can only limit their liability in 
respect thereof by reasonable conditions. A con¬ 
dition thaj the company will not be liable for 
damage to cattle unless' the damage* n pointed out 
at the tunc of unloading is unteasonablc where there 
is no optipn A dog was consigned by the plaintiff 
for carriage by the defendant's railway under a 
special contract signed by the plaintiff, which con¬ 
tained a condition that the defendants would not 
“ in any case be responsible beyond the following 
sums . . . dogs, deci, or goats, £1 each, unless a 
higher value be declared*at the time of delivery to 
the‘company, and a percentage of per cent, 
(minimum 3d.) j>aid upon the excess of the value 
so declared " The value of the dog was ,£300, and 
the plaintiff paid 4d. for its cainage, but made no 
declaration as to its value The dog was lost owing 
to the negligence of the defendants In an art.un 
to recover its value, the defendants contended that 
the plaintiff was only entitled to iccovtr £1, and 
they gave evidence that the special rate of 1 £ per 
cent, was the usual charge made by all railway 
companies. It was held by the Court of Appeal that 
the special rate of IJ per cent, was just and reason¬ 
able, and that, therefore, the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover only £1 (Williams v. Midland Railway 
Co., 1908, 1 K.B. 252). A condition that the com¬ 
pany will not be responsible for loss of animals from 
overcrowding is unreasonable. The declaration of 
value must be such as to convey a distinct intima¬ 
tion that the sender intends to hold the company 


responsible for the higher sum. If there is no such 
declaration, the company cannot demand insurance 
money beyond the usual chaige, on the ground that 
a servant of the company has been casually informed 
what the animal is worth. The contract, if not 
signed by the owner, is void only as against him ; 
it is still binding upon the company. A condition 
that the company will accept no responsibility will 
not excuse them fiom the consequences of their own 
negligence A condition cxoneiating the company 
from liability foi damage occasioned by kicking, 
plunging, or restiveness, dors not exonerate the 
coinjiany if the restiveness is caused by their negli¬ 
gence. A condition exempting (he company “ fiom 
all liability for loss or damage by delay in transit, 
or from whatever other causes aiising," icheves the 
company fiom liability lot the negligence of then- 
own seivants A lailway company aie not bound 
to piovide fences or guards at the station where the 
animals may be landed, between the line and*the 
statKjn-yard, so as to pi event them stia>ing on the 
line. Wheie a railway company agice to carry at a 
i educed rate (the conti act being bond fide and not 
colourable), upon condition of being relieved from 
the ordinary liability for negligem e, and to be 
responsible only for the consequences of the wilful 
misconduct of their seivants, it will lie for the 
plaintitl in an action for injury to the goods carried 
to prove more than < ulpable negligence. There 
must be evidence of actual wilful iniseonduc t causing 
the injury. 

Where it is the custom of a lailway company to 
feed animals consigned to them for < arriage at the 
expense of the consignor'dining delay in transit, a 
icquest will be implied, and the company incur 
liability for any loss occasioned by leaving the 
animals unfed. 

'lhc Board of Agrn ulturc are empowered under 
Section 22 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, to 
make such Aiders as they think fit for the following 
amongst other purposes : (1) Foi prohibiting or 
regulating the movement oi animals and persons 
into, within, or out of an infet ted place or area ; 

(2) for jirohibiting or lcgulalmg the sending or 
tarrying of diseased or suspected animals, or of 
dung or other tiling likely to spread disease, or the 
causing the same to be earned on jailways or canals ; 

(3) for presciibing and icgulating the < leansing and 
disinfecting of vessels, vehicles, and pens and other 
j>Iaccs used for the carrying of ammals’for lure ; 

(4) for ensuring foi animals tamed by sea a proper 
sujjply of food and water and piopor ventilation 
during the passage and on landing , (8) for pio- 
tccting ^initials fiom unnecessary suffering during 
inland transit; (7) for securing a pioper supply of 
watci and food to animals dining any detention 
thereof. And Section 23 of the same Act jirovidcs 
that— 

“ Every railway company shall make a pro¬ 
vision, to the satisfaction of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, of water and food, or either of them, at 
such stations as the Board, by gencial or specific 
descnpt:on, direct, for animals tarried, or about 
to be, or having been earned on the lailway of 
thocompany. The water and food so provided, 
or either of them, shall be supplied to any such 
animal by the company carrying it, on the request 
of the consignor or of any person in charge 
theieof. As regards water, if, in the case of any 
animal, such a request is not made, so that the 
animal remains without a supply of water for 
twenty-four consecutive hours, the consignor and 
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the person in charge of the animal shall each be 
guilty of an offence against,this Act; and it 
shall lie on the person charged to prove such a 
request and the time within which the animal had 
a supply of water. But the Board may, if they 
think fit, by order prescribe any other period, not 
less than twelve hours, instead of the period of 
twenty-four hours, generally, or in respect of any 
particular kind of animals. The company supply¬ 
ing water or food under this section may make 
in respect thereof such reasonable charges (if any) 
as the Board by order approve, in addition to 
such charges as they arc for the time being 
authorised to make in respect of the carriage of 
animals The amount of those additional charges 
accrued due in respect of any animal shall be a 
debt from the consignor and from the consignee 
thereof to the company, and shall be recoverable 
by the company from either of them, with costs, 
by proc eedings in any court of competent jurisdic¬ 
tion. i'lic company shall have a hen for' the 
amount thereof on the animal in respect whereof 
the same acciuecl due, and on any other animal 
at any tune consigned by or to the same con¬ 
signor or consignee to be carried by the company." 
Where a 1 ail way company undci a contract for 
cariying animals by sea procure the same to be 
carried in a vessel not belonging to them, they are 
answeiablc m damages in respect of loss or damage 
to such animals m like manner and to the same 
extent as if the vessel had belonged to them ; pro¬ 
vided that the loss or damage to such animals 
happens during the carriage of the same in such 
vessel, the proof to the contrary to lie upon the 
railway company (See Merchants’ and Owners' 
Risks ) 

CARRIAGE OF HOODS. ~(S C\krii;rs, Con¬ 
signment Ol- tiOOl >S HY UaII, I K ) 

CARRIERS. —T here are three kinds of carriers : 
{1) Carriers without lure; (2) puvatc tamers, or 
carriers for hire who are not common earners , and 
(3) common carriers 

Carriers without Hire. The law imposes upon a 
earner without hire, or the poison who nndeitakes 
to carry goods for another giatuitously, tilt' obliga¬ 
tion only of slight diligence, and lenders him liable 
only for gross negligence 1'he leading case m sup¬ 
port of the above proposition tespcctmg the liability 
of a earner without hire is the case of Cog^s v 
Bernard, 1703, 2 Ld. Raym, 909. It is the case 
generally uted for the proposition that "if a per¬ 
son undertakes to perform a voluntary act, he is 
liable if he performs it improperly, but not if he 
neglects to perform it " T he confidence induced by 
undertaking any service for another is a sufficient 
legal consideration to create a duty in the perform¬ 
ance of it. In that case the defendant undertook to 
remove several casks of biandy from one cellar to 
another, and there lay them down safely, but did 
it so negligently that one of the ca’sks was staved. 
The courts were unanimously of opinion that an 
action lay. In that case the defendant had under¬ 
taken to lay the goods down safely, whereby he 
introduced a special term into his contrait, and 
it would appear that there is a difference between 
the effect of a gratuitous undertaking to keep or 
carry goods and of a gratuitous undertaking to 
keep or carry them safely. If the agreement in the 
above case had been executory, as if the defendant 
had promised to carry the goods in question, and 
had failed to do 80 , no action could have been 
sustained ; and had some person run against the 


defendant in the street and thrown dawn the casks 
of brandy, or had privately pierced them, the 
defendant would not nave been liable, because he 
was to have' no reward. A gratuitous and voluntary 
agent, therefore, who has given no special under¬ 
taking, though the degree of his responsibility is 
greatly inferior to that of a hired agent, is yet 
bound not to be guilty of gross negligence. Pnmd 
facte #gratuitous carrier of goods for another, who . 
keeps them with the same care as he keeps his 
own of the same description, is not guilty of gross 
negligence , but this presumption may be repelled 
by evidence of actual negligence, or of conduct 
which, though applied to his owp goods as well as 
to those of the bailor, would be deemed negligence 
m a man of ordinary prudence. In considering what 
is gross negligence, the nature and value of the 
property dclivcied to be carried gratuitously must 
be considered. If a person gratuitously undertakes 
to carry goods to the best of his skill, when his 
situation or profession is such as to imply skill, aji 
omission to use that skill is imputable to him as 
gross negligence, because in the case of a skilled 
person that may be considered gross negligence 
which in an ordinary unskilled person would only 
be a slight want of caic. A pci sou who carries 
goods giatuitously as a general rule is excused for 
a loss occasioned by theft or lobbery ; but yet, if 
the circumstances attending a loss alleged to have 
been so occasioned are of a suspicious character, 
tending to throw a doubt upon the good faith of 
the earner, a jury will naturally disbelieve the theft 
or robbery, and treat the loss t accounted for. 
A gratuitous carnei has, byreason of the bailment 
and his possession of t(ie goods entrusted to him, 
such a special property or interest in the goods as 
will enable him to bung an action against a wrong¬ 
doer for an injury to the goods , but the case would 
be different where the carrier violates the terms of 
the bailment upon which he received the goods. 
If the gratuitous carrier must necessarily incur 
expenses ‘in the execution of the commission 
entrusted to him, he is clothed with an implied 
authonty to d^fiay such expenses, and may main¬ 
tain an action for the money paid ; but no lien is 
peimitted to be claimed by one upon the property 
of anothei lor the expenses attendant .upon the 
execution of a gratuitous commission. 

Private Carriers. Any person carrying for hire 
who does not come within the definition of a com¬ 
mon earner is a puvatc carrier. A private earner 
has been defined to be a person whose trade is not 
that of conveying goods from one person or place 
to another, but who undertakes upon occasion to 
catry the goods of another and lcceives a reward’ 
for so doing. Every such private person is bound 
to use oidinary diligence and a reasonable amount 
of skill , and, of course, he is not responsible for any 
losses not occasioned by the ordinary negligence of 
lumself or of his servants. He is not, therefore, 
liable for any loss by thieves, or. for any taking 
from him or them by force. This is the general 
rule ; and it applies to all cases where he has not 
assumed the character of a common earner, unless, 
indeed, he has expressly, by the terms of his con- 
tiact, taken upon himself any such risk. Thus a 
private person, who has undertaken the carriage of 
goods for hire, and warranted that they shall go 
safely, will be held liable upon his undertaking for 
any los-? within the scope of his contract, although 
not as a common earner ; but even an express 
undertaking by a private person to carry goods 
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safely and securely is but an undertaking to carry 
them safely and securely, free from any negligence 
of {umself or his servants, and it does not insure 
the safety of the goods against losses bv thieves, or 
any taking by force In most eases it is a question 
of fact for a jury whether ordinaly diligence has 
been used, and depends much upon paituular lacts 
and circumstances, the nature and value <*f the 
property, etc If the owner of the goods in the 
hands of a private earner accompanies the goods 
to take i«uc of them, and is himself gmlU of negli¬ 
gence, by which the goods are lost, or if thcie is as 
much reason to attribute the loss to the negligent e 
of the one partv as to the either, the tamo js not 
liable. If the ounei ot the goods delivns them to 
the < amer in sin h a way that they aie in the enluc 
contiol of the carrici, the lattei will lie liable fot 
them, even though the owner may exeiusr a 
certain supervision o\ ei their tianspoit I he 
implied habihtv ol a private earner loi oidmary 
diligence may be diminished by spetial agreement 
or acceptance Indeed, theie is no reason why 
bailees (at least othet Ilian common umcis) mav 
not eontrat t either lor a laigei 01 a mote irstmted 
responsibility than that wluc h the law imposes upon 
them, in the absence ot any special c online t I hey 
mav become msuiers against ,ill possible hazards, 
01 they mav say they will answer foi nothing but 
a loss happening thiough fraud 01 want of good 
faith In a suit against a cairici fin goods lost, the 
promise ol the tamer, after the tominein em< nl ot 
the suit, to pay kr th-■ ge>ods if the plamtitf would 
swear to a list of then,, was held an admission ol 
tlu- earner’s habihtv, and an allidaut ol the plain¬ 
tiff, made in pursuance of such promise, is 
admissible in evidence as to the amount of 
demand 

Common Carriers. A common earner is a person 
who undertakes to tianspoit from place* to place, 

■ for. lute, the goods of such persons as think fit to 
employ him Such are stage-coach aud stage- 
wagon piopnctors, lightermen, hoynien, barge- 
owners, can s i 1 boatmen, and the owners and masteis 
of ships and steamboats employed ad gencial ships 
trading legularly from port to j>ort for the lians- 
poitation of all poisons oflciirig themselves or then 
goods to be conveyed for hue to the poit ol destina¬ 
tion lo render a prison, tiler* foie, liable as a com¬ 
mon miner, he must exemse the business of < aiTy¬ 
ing as a public employment, and must nuclei take 
to cairy goods for all prisons rndisuiminately, and 
hold himself out, either expressly c>r by* ceunse of 
conduct, ns leadv to engage m the ti anspor tation 
of goods lor hue* as a business, and not merelv as a 
casual occupation A person mav be a common 
earner of one class of goods, while he is not a com¬ 
mon earner of anothci , but if lie has been accus¬ 
tomed to carry .ill kinds of goods, he cannot of h.’s 
civil free will hunt lus duty to one paiticular e lass 
of articles Where the acts or conduct ol the indi¬ 
vidual in the ordinary course of businc- lead the 
public to conclude* that lie is canning cm the busi¬ 
ness of a common carrier, and where such an 
unelctstandmg as the ground ol an agreement is not 
modified by a special contract, the individual so 
acting will be held to be a c cimmon c ar i ler Evidence 
that at the elooi of a booking-office there is a board 
on which is painted “Conveyance to all patts of 
the world,” and a list of names of places, is not 
sufficient proof that the owner of the ofin.c is a 
common carrier, so as to charge him for the loss of 
a box that was booked there. A London cabdnver 


is not a common carrier, nor is a furniture remover ; 
but a barge-ownei is, although he does not ply 
between any fixed ttrniim, and only lets his baiges 
for a single voyage to one prison at a time, if he 
lets out his vessels for the conveyance* of the goods 
of any prison who applies to him A pci son who 
conveys passengeis only is not a common tarriei 
Sc> lailway companies an* not common earners of 
passengeis Railway companies, though not com¬ 
mon cameis of passengers, arc* common earners of 
goods, me hiding, it seems, live animals, unless 
exempt by some special provision , that is to sav, 
they are common carriers of goods which they aie 
specially bound by statute* to cany, or profess to 
carry, or actually carry, for persons generally, but 
not of goods which they do not proless to cany, 
and arc not m the habit of carrying, 01 only carry 
under special circumstances, or subject to express 
stipulations, limiting then liability m inspect of 
then.* It seems that, subject to statutory exemp¬ 
tions, i ail way companies arc common earners ot 
passengeis’ peison.il luggage, which nuclei tlre'ir 
several Ac ts of Parliament th<\ arc bound to i any 
fiee* of ehatge, whethei it is earned in the luggage 
van or m the* carnage with the passenger 1 hen 
liability as common earners mav, however, be 
modified to the* extent that, it Ins, happens by 
reason of want ot can* bv the passrngt r hinisi It who 
has taken within his own immediate* control the 
goods w hn h are lost, the n e outrac t as msui eis does 
not apply to loss oe e asiomd l>\ the passe ngc r’s own 
default Unless, however, it has been so modified, 
the genital liability continues 

Everybody who undertakes to cany fin anyone 
who asks him is a c emillion c ai i in I he < i iti non is, 
whether he eairies foi particular prisons only, or 
whether he < .lines for everyone If a man holds 
himself out to do it for everyone who asks him, 
he is a c omnion < ami i , but d he doc s not do it foi 
everyone, but only foi paituulai persons, that is a 
mallei of special conti.nt In Scaifr v. lartant , 
1875, L K 10 Lx 858, the defendant was the 
agent of a railway company hn collecting and 
delivering goods and panels, and also earned on, 
upon his own account, the business of a caniei, 
removing goods and furniture for line for .ill pri¬ 
sons indifferently who applied to him, in his own 
vans, which he sent by road or rail to .departs of 
England, the goods and furnitun* bring previously 
inspected before nnv eontiae t was made Generally 
in six h contracts the* van or vans were* hired by and 
filled with the: goods of one* person only 1 lie jilain- 
1 1 11 having applied to the* defendant to lemove his 
furniture from one town to another, and the: 
defendant’s foi email ha\ ing inspec ted it, the j»ai tic s 
agreed that the defendant should remove the 
furniture for f'l'l 10s , the defendant “ undei taking 
i isk of bieaka> cs (if jn v) not exceeding / 5 on any 
one ar !u le “ At rr tins fin nrture was j>1.tc e*<| m the 
defendant's vans, and while in tian.it, it was burnt 
without any negligence cm tile* defendant's part 
It was held that the special contract showed that 
the* pat ties intended to limit the defendant’s 
liability to loss by breakage or by the* defendant’s 
negligence, and excluded any question of liability 
as a common earner , and that the* plaintiff could 
not rc*c over 

Forwarding Agents. Eoiwaidmg agents, who 
usually combine m their business the* double 
charactei of warehousemen and agents feu lemune ra¬ 
tion to foi ward goods to their destination, if they 
hav’c no concern in the vehicle by which the goods 
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arc sent, and have no interest in the freight, arc 
not liable as common carriers, but are, of course, 
liable, like vvaiehouxemcn and common agents, 
that is. for ordinary diligence, and fot that only. 
'I hey aie i responsible only for want of gcjod laith 
and K.isotiablc and oidinaiy diligence , but one of 
then Inst duties, as consignees foi tiansnnssion, 
undoubtedly is to obey the instructions of the t on- 
xignoi, either exptoxs or fanly implied , and when 
they undertake todepnit from the instiiictions, from 
whatever motive, and a loss is theieby occasioned, 
they <ne clearly liable to the ovvnei of the goods 
Sometimes a person is both u < onimon iaiiiei and 
a foivvaiding meichant, ,md rmivus goods into his 
vvaiehouse to be fot wanted m obedieme to the 
future oiders ot tlu ovvnei , and if, in such case, 
the goods aie lost by lit e before sir h oidcis aie 
received, 01 the goods sent foiwaid, he is not 
chargeable as common earner, blit only as ware¬ 
houseman Ills duty as i.unei ends also vvheVi the 
goods have amved at the place ot their lixed 
destination and ,ue deposited in the < .liner’s vv.ue- 
housc, when his duty as waiehouseimm again dim- 
mem es I hit it the deposit in the vvaiehouse of the 
cairiei is at some intermediate pku e m the ionise 
of Ins loute , or if, after the arrival at the place of 
destination, he is still undei obligation to deliver 
the goods to the owner, ami befoie such delivery 
he has put them into lus own warehouse, where 
they aie consumed by hie, he will be liable for the 
loss, Ins duty as i.unei not being ended 

Liability at Common Law. A common < amet is 
liable for loss of or injury to the goods entrusted to 
hist.ue, unh .., the loss 01 injuty <uisf*s fioin (1) the 
actot God, (2) ’ he king's enemies , (3) c ontubuloiy 
negligence on the pait ot tin* ovvnei , oi (1) 
the inheient vu e in or natural deteiioiation of the 
tiling tamed l he expiexxiou “ ,u I of God” is 
clesc nplivo of events which cannot be foiesccn, oi 
whnli, if they can be foreseen, canned be guarded 
against , an at L of Nature, dne< l, violent, sudden, 
and niesistible, sm li as storms, tempests, and 
lightning \n extraordinary lall of snow oi tain, 
an exit aoi dniai ily high tide, an exti aoi dinai ily 
seven- fiost, such as could not have been leaxon.ibly 
foreseen and guarded against, arc- held to be excep¬ 
tional events ol this kind Hie term " m t of God ” 
is not synonymous with th.it of “inevitable ;u u- 
dent” All causes of inevitable accident may be 
divided into two classes: those wlmh aie occa¬ 
sioned by the elementaly femes of Natme, u.u on- 
nee fed with the agem y ot man or othei cause ; ami 
those which have their ongin, cithc-i m* whole oi 
m jiait, in the agency of man ihc trim “act ot 
God” is applicable only to the fot met class i'o 
pi event litigation, the law pirsunies against a 
camel m eveiy case, except such act as could not 
happen bv the inteivention--ot human means A 
loss by hie, unless by lightning,’is a loss not in 
opposition to the act of man, and, therefoie, the 
geneial law is c I car that a common < at net is in sue h 
cases an insmei against such hie A common 
camei is not hound to use extiuoidm.ny clients oi 
incui c-xtia expense in otdei to sm mount 
obstuu tions caused by the act of God 

liy the expression “king’s enemies” is undei - 
stoocl public enemies with whom the nation or state 
is at open war, and likewise pitates, blit it docs not 
include thieves and icbbcts 

It is the duty of the earner to do what he can, 
by reasonable skill and care, to avoid all penis, 
including the excepted penis. If, notwithstanding 


such skill and caic, damage docs occur from these 
perils, he is released from liability ; but if his 
negligent e has brought on the peril, the damage is 
attributable to his breach of duty, and the excep¬ 
tion does not aid him The prec ise degree of care 
which it is the duty of a carrier to use in delivering 
the goods entilisted to him must depend upon and 
vaiy with the natme and condition ot the thing 
earned, ami the cn-i-v.uying circumstances under 
which the delneiy takes place Some goods icqmie 
much more tender handling than others, some 
animals much more care and management than 
otheis, ace ot ding to their nature, habits, and con¬ 
ditions , and the line of conduct which the earner 
should propose to himself is that which a prudent 
owner would adopt if he weie in the camel’s place, 
and had to deal with the goods or animals under 
tlu c in umstaiu es, and subject to the- conditions in 
which the carrier is plated, ami undei which he is 
called on to n< t * 

A common cairiei impliedly pi onuses that he will 
pi ovule conveyances leasonably tit lor the pin pose, 
and serv ants oi < ompc lent skill 1 he “ act of God ” 
docs not exomiate the earner if then 1 lias been 
neglige m e, and il there would have been loss ap.ii t 
fiom the act of God Common earners aie not 
responsible lor the “inherent vuc” of (lie goods 
vvhu h they cany, so that vvlieie animals aie lnjmed 
by then own acts and without any negligence on 
(he- pai t of tin- camel, tlu- earner is not liable 
Nor is a camei liable lor an mlu-ient tendency of 
goods to decay oi ignite Liens not liable, lor 
instance, loi anv damage -liom the oidinutv decay 
of oiangts oi othei fruits m the <ouisc of then- 
voyage, but lu is nev ei tln-lc ss bound to take all 
reasonable cate of such pcnshable goods, and il 
thev leqmie to be aurd oi ventilated, lie must take 
the usual ami propei methods hu this pm pose 

A common camei, when lie is expressly' diiccted 
to cairy goods dehve-ied to him m a paitnslu: 
manner and position, is bound to cany them m 
that manner ami position , and il he eumes them 
otlie i wise, amj they are lost oi damage eh the- bin den 
will be upon him to piove- that the- loss oi damage 
was m no degiee att i ibutablc to lus hi each of con¬ 
tract l»ut it glass, cluna, oi any biittly or polish- 
able- commodity', iccjuning gnat can* for its sale 
com e\ am c- is bailc-d-to a c ai i ier, c m losc-d in boxes, 
and no dttec tions ate given as to how the boxes aie 
to be earned, and no notice ot the pec uliai natuie 
ot then contents is given, the camei is only bound 
to take the oidinaiy »<ue ol the boxes wine 1^ their 
genual character and appearance seem to ic-quire 
Delivery of hoods to a Common Carrier, hvuv 
common earner is bound to accept and cany all 
such things as he publicly ptchesses to cany foi all 
poisons who are leady and willing to pay him his 
customary hire, piovided he has room in his cait 
or carnage lot their conveyance 'lhue need be ..o 
actual tendei of the- amount foi the carnage il the 
paily aveis and pi ovex his icadiness and willingness 
to pav the money for the carnage The canter’s 
duty to cany and icceive goods doc-s not anse until 
he is ieadv to set out on lus accustomed journey, 
and he- may u-tuse to admit goods into lus ware¬ 
house betoie h«- is leady to st.ut It a common 
earner iclusex to c airy goods otleied to him, having 
no reasonable excuse* loi such refusal, he can be 
indicted foi lus neglect of duty A common cairiei 
is entitled to be paid the amount of his hire befoie 
he undei takes the texponsibihty ot having the goods 
in lus possession , but the amount demanded must 
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be reasonable , and if a person bungs him goods to 
be conveyed, and tendeis him a leasonable amount 
of^iemuneiation and he reiuses to comev the goods 
upon those trims, In* will be liable to an action He 
is not bound to ion\c\ goods except on pa\nient ot 
the lull pine for the carnage, acc ending to their 
value, and it that is not paid, it is competent lor 
him to limit his liability by spts ta! contract A 
carrier is entitled to make a higher charge foi the 
gi eater nsk attending the carnage ot valuable 
goods, but tlu* charge must be seasonable 11 a 
person, in older to induce the earner to per lor m his 
duty, pays under protest a latgei sum than is 
ieasonable, lie may ie«o\er bat k the surplus b(\ond 
what the earner is entitled to leieive in an .u turn 
for money had and ireeived If a carnet limits Ins 
business to the carnage of pa.tnular classes of 
goods, he rail only be compelled to c ai i v the tilings 
he public ly piolesses totally and he is in t he habit 
of < an y mg It the < .image of ■ e. lain e mil mod dies 
is attended with nu on\c rueiit e 01 some pee uli.u 
nsk, lie may refuse to lcceive aijd tarry such 
art n les as a e <million e amei, but lie mn\ nevt i f lie-- 
less a<<cpl and catty them undei .spet lal eontiaet, 
tin owing the risk of damage to them hom oidmaiy 
.It»ideiits dm mg the ti ansit upon the ownci or e on- 
signor A common t amei mav icduse to iccme 
goods wheie packing is so detective as to entail 
upon the c arm i extra i are and « xtra risks , but in 
the i .isr of a i ailw,i\ 01 canal t ompaiiv the 1 imita¬ 
tions or spet i.il toutin'! must be just and reason¬ 
able, must not c M'inpl the i ompany liom habilit\ 
lor their own in glee t or default, and must be in 
wilting signed bv the consignor or Ins agent II a 
pel .on sends to i camel's of he e to unpin e as to the 
late o| chaiges, tin tamer is bound bv the icpie- 
scutations made bv a cleik 01 seivant who is tians- 
»n ting the business llnuc, and it the goods are sent 
upon the faith ot sin h topic sc illation, the < amei 
cannot rhaige more than the sum named, although 
the c leik mav have niadvc t lently made i mistake* 

ff tile package deluded to the canni dots not 
contain anv of the goods mentioned m the ('ameis’ 
Act (sec* lujm), theic' is no need to inform Inm.noi 
has he any absolute light in all cases to insist on 
being inioimed as to its contents 01 their value 1 
In foie be will accept the package* fn some' oases 
it is reasonable that the earner should have such 
information, as if he wishes to have a ivwaid pio- 
pottiemate* to their value, or to know whetheu they 
are goods e>l that quality loi which lie has a suffi¬ 
cient ly sec me conveyance \ prison who semis an 
ai title of a dangeious natun must take leasonabJe 
erne that its dangeioiis # nalure is communicated to 
the canni and his servants, who have toe anvil, 
and it he doe's not do so, be is responsible loi the 
probable consequences of sm h omission If a e amor 
suspects articles to be* e>f a dangeious nailin', .ie 
may ope n the' package's 

Te) lemle i a earnei responsible, these must be an 
a< tnal dehve iy teTluin, or to his ser vanfs, >i to some 
othei pel son authoiised to a< t in lus be'liall , and as 
soon as such dehve i y is complete, the i espemsibihty e>f 
the* e ai net, as sue Ji, commences If a camei (hints 
goods to be se'nt to a paiticular booking ollie e, he is 
answeiahle ioi the; negligence of the bookiug-oltn e 
keeper Lcav ing goods in an inn yaid horn wliieh 
a earner sets out is no delivery to the camel , but 
if it is the constant usage; and pi.utiee f«u a earner 
to lece'ive and e any goods left at a pailic ular plat.c, 
without any special notice of sue li deposit, a 
delivery at such a place will be a sulfa nut dcliveiy 


to chaige the tamer, althcuigh no express notice 
was given to lum oi to his agent of such 
deposit 

f'arriers Ad. 1>\ Section 1 of the C.irneis 
Ait, 1830, common came is bv land ,ue exempted 
from liability lot loss of the following at tides, when 
the value* ot such uitnle oi articles contained m 
such panel oi package exceeds the sum ot £ 10, 
unless at the tunc* ot the* dcliveiy tlieieot at the 
office, waichouse, oi lenivnig house* ot such com¬ 
mon t amei, <u to lus seivant. loi file* pm poses of 
being can it'd oi of ,u t ompan\mg lla* prison of any 
passi'iigci, tin* value and natuu oi such articles or 
property have* bet u d<*i hired b\ the person sending 
or delivering the saua, and an tin mixed chaige for 
tile* carnage, if requited, or an engagement to pay 
the* same, ae i epted b\ the ptisoii ieteiving such 
panel or package I he at talc*-, nhirc'd to art* 
tin* following: Hank note's, bills of exchange*, 
i heebies, i Inna , c lot ks gold oi siivei corns ot 
anv country, deecls , engravings, tins, glass, 
cold m a in.inuf.it tin< 1 1 ot unmumilnt tint'd stall , 
jewe*lle*iy , lac e, blit not mat him made J.n e , maps 
notes foi tile pa\ment ol morn v , oide'is toi the 
payment t>f money , paintings, pa tines, plate or 
plated .iitales, whetiier gold or silve r , pinions 
stones, set,unties foi payment ol money, silks m 
a mamil.it tiiie'tl or unmamil.ie tuinl state, and 
wlie'tht'i wrought up oi not wrought up with othe-i 
matenals , stamps . timepiee es ot any desi nptiou 
title deeds , tirnkets, watt lus, writings the 
('.mins Ait does not protest earners in all < a >cs, 
wheie the ovvnei of the ai In les sustains damage 
bom the neglect of the eam<*i, but the; loss theic* 
leferied to is tonliiml to those* cases when the 
article is abstiacted or lost liom the prison.il e.ue 
of the c ai i irr I he At t dot s not piotcc t the* cai i ler 
from any loss atising hom the* 1« lonious at t ol any 
seivantin Ills employ 1 hr t mini is not depi i ved 
of the pioteition ot the Ail bv the fact that the 
loss of ot injilty to the* goods happens aftci they 
have been negligently fak(*n by him beyond the 
intended destination I lie e.unei is not, m any 
<ase within the At t, liable* lot a loss of the ai titles 
namtsl in the statute, though oc t asioned by the 
gross negligent e of lus seivants, not amounting to 
a misleasaut e* When the det I.nation is hum.illy 
made, the camei is entitled, it the value e\e reels 
y 10 arul lie* has a not nr of the unteasee] i.ite of 
chaige for panels exceeding the' value of /10 put 
up 4n lus olln es, to demand the me leased late oi 
chaige, but if he docs ..ot think tit to not if v the 
lilt i rased rate of chaige. In* t annot demand it, 
and if he has notified it but fa.), to demand it, lie 
must be taken to have let caved tin goods subject 
to Ins common law habihtv, as an insiiiei for tlu ii 
safe conveyance, and will not be entitled to Ihc 
protection of <he st 'trite 1 he ic'fusal to tlctlaie 
the c'ontenls <>‘ a pa< I. ig** will not pistifv the 
camci in lelusing to cany it, but will only excuse 
the loss '1 lie consigned is bound by lus clcclaia- 
tion, and cannot atteiwaicls show that tin* value of 
the goods exceeded that declared If the journey 
is to ’e jvrilonmd parllv bv land and paitJv by 
sea, flic* contiac I is divisible, and the taniei is 
c lit it it'd to the piob t lion ot the Mt ic hant Shipping 
Act, so Jai as the jouimv is to be peifoimed by 
sea, and to the piobcfion of the (.Hirers Act so 
f.u as it is to be pcrfoinud bv land, and he will 
not lose such protection bv having metved the 
goods under a special contract, unless its terms 
are me (insistent with the goods having been received 
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by him in his capacity of a common carrier Com¬ 
mon carriers are not concluded as to the value of 
any parcel by the value declared. 

Section 2 of the Gainers Act enacts that when 
any parcel or package containing any of the articles 
specified in Set tion 1 are so delivered, and fts value 
and lontents declared, and sin h value exceeds the 
sum of 1 10, the common carrier may demand and 
receive an imteased late of charges, to be notified 
by some notice allixcd in legible < haiactcis in some 
public and conspicuous part of the office where 
such parcels or packages arc icceived for the pur¬ 
pose of conveyance, stating the increased rates of 
charge to be paid over and above the ordinary rate 
of carnage as compensation tor the greater risk and 
caie to be taken for the.* sate conveyance of such 
valuable articles; and the persons sending oi 
delivering parcels containing such valuable aitides 
are bound by such notices, without fuithn proof 
of the same- having come to their knowledge « 1 he 
notice must be so legible and conspicuous that a 
pci soil dclivenng goods at the olfic.es cannot fail 
to read it without gioss negligence 

Section 3 enacts that when the value has been so 
declaied, and the* me leased rate of chaige paid, or 
an engagement to pav the same has been accepted, 
the poison receiving such increased ia(o of charges 
or accepting such agreement shall, if lccpured, sign 
a rcceiptTor the package or parcel, acknowledging the 
same to have been msme-d, which receipt is not 
liable to any stamp dut\, and if such receipt shall 
not be given when required, oi such notices shall 
not have been affixed, the common earner shall not 
be entitled to any benefit or advantage under the 
Carriers Act, but shall be liable and icsponsiblc as 
at common law, and he is liable to refund the 
increased rate of charge 

No public notu cs or declaration made shall be 
construed to limit or m any wise allot t the liability 
at common law of any sudi common < ai riers (Sec 4) 

Special Contract. Where the common earner i-> 
not a common carrier of the particular description 
of goods tendered him for conveyance, and has the 
option of receiving Ihcm or rejecting them at his 
own goodwill and pleasure, he may pi esc ribe his 
own terms of conveyance , and if the party deliver¬ 
ing goods to be carried has been personally served 
with a notice of the terms on which the common 
carrier cal lies goods, and after seeing the notice sends 
the goods, he must be taken to agree that they shall 
be earned on those terms, and then there is a special 
contract between him and the common earner toi 
their conveyance, unless the carnage by railway oi 
canal necessitate a signed contract under the Kail¬ 
way and Canal Traffic Act Hut tins is not the case 
with regaid to such articles as the common earner 
is bound by Ins public profession and employment 
to carry With icgard to them, the owner has a 
right to insist that the common earner shall receive 
the goods subject to all the responsibilities incident 
to his employment If the carnet gives the con¬ 
signor a ticket or icceipt which has conditions of 
carnage printed upon it, and the consignor sends 
the goods knowing that the conditions arci.there, 
whether he troubles to lead them oi not, provided 
the carrier has clone what is reasonably sufficient 
to give lum notice of the < ondilions, he will be 
taken to have agreed to the, conditions, and they 
form a special contiact modifying the earner's 
common law liabilities if the consignor will not 
agree to the conditions and the carrier is bound to 
carry the goods tendered, but refuses to waive the 


conditions, the consignor’s remedy is to sue the 
earner for refusing to cany. 

Delivery by Common Carrier. The undertaking^ 
a common carrier is to transport the goods to a 
particular destination and necessarily includes the 
duty of delivering them in safety ; and he is not 
entitled to freight until this contract for a complete 
delivery is performed. But if the warehouseman 
has fait ly taken the goods into his own custody, 
the moment he applies his tackle to them, (torn that 
moment the carrier's liability is deteimined. If a 
carrier undertakes to carry goods fiom one place 
to another, the owner of the goods may counter¬ 
mand the' direction at any moment of then transit, 
and require the carrier to delivei at a different 
destination to that onginally named, or may 
demand bac k his goods on payment of the carnage 
to their ouginal destination, unless the ic-dehveiy 
would be productive of great inconvenience. Where 
goods aie tendered by a cairiei to the consignee 
who lefuses to pay the carnage, whereupon the 
camei icfuses to delivei the go ds, it is the earner’s 
duty to retain the goods at their place of destina¬ 
tion at least for a reasonable time, and dunng that 
time to await any instructions from him, if not 
to communicate with the consignee It the owner 
attei the arnval of the goods requests the earner 
to let them remain in his warehouse* until the ownei 
can conveniently send lot them, and they are there 
deposited, and aie afterwards destroyed by fire, the 
duty of the earner being at an end, he is not 
responsible for the loss m that cijaractei. So, if a 
man, having no warehouse of Ins own, directs the 
earner to leave* Ins goods at the waggon-offices until 
he finds it convenient to re-move or sell them, the 
earner’s responsibility will terminate with the 
deposit 

A common earner of goods is not, in the absence 
of a special conti at t to deliver at a paitie ular time, 
bound to deliver within any given time, but only 
within a tone winch is reasonable, looking at all the 
circumstances of the case , and he is not responsible 
for the consequence of delay arising fiom causes 
beyond Ins control. If in the opinion of the jury 
it is proved that the goods are tendeicd by the 
carrier to the consignee late in the clay, after the 
termination of the hours of business, and when the 
consignee has dismissed Ins hands, and is thus 
incapable of receiving and putting away the goods, 
the tender is then unreasonable as to time, and the 
consignee is guilty of no fault or laches m declining 
to icceivc them therefore the duty of the carrier, 
under such circumstances, is to keep the goods still 
in custody, and he continues to hold them under 
all his responsibilities as carrier. A common earner 
is bound, m the absence of any established usage, 
or any special contract to the contrary, to deliver 
the goods at the house of the consignee if it is 
known A delivery of the goods to a duky 
authoused agent of the owner or consignee is a 
sufficient delivei y, but m an’action foi non¬ 
delivery, if the defence is that a delivery was made 
to an agent, it must be clearly proved that the 
person to whom the goods vveic delivered as agent 
was duly authorised as such If after goods have 
been conveyed to the place to which they aie 
directed, it appears that there is no such person 
as the one to whom the goods are addiessed, or it 
the consignee refuses them, the carrier is bound to 
take due and ordinary care of them and to deliver 
them to the consignor, on being paid his fair and 
reasonable charges, but he is rtot liable for a 
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subsequent mis-delivery of the goods if he a< ts with 
reasonable care. There is no general rule of law 
requiring carriers to give notice to the consignor 
of the refusal of the consignee to receive the goods, 
but carriers are merely bound to do what is reason¬ 
able under the particular circumstances of ea< h 
case. n a carrier tenders goods for delivery at the 
house of the consignee, and they are not left because 
the consignee is not m a position at the time to pay 
thy carriage, the earner’s liability ceases, as he is 
not obliged to bung the goods inoie than nine loi 
delivery 

When goods have aimed at the end of the 
tiansit the earner is bound to keep them a icason- 
able time foi the consignee to claim them or letch 
them dining which time his liability as an insurer 
continues, after a leasonable time this cxtia- 
ordinai y liability ceases, and he bet omes a mere 
bailee of the goods for hire. A carrier is bound to 
give notice to the consignee of the ariiv.il of the 
goods, whcie it is not, nuclei the uuumstanc es, 
pai t of Ins duty to deliver them 

Rights and Duties of Common Carriers. Although 
a earner by sea cannot effect an insurance against 
the perils of navigation from the consequences of 
whic h he is exonerated by the bill of hiding, yet ail 
inland carrier, in whose favour no sucli exception 
is usually made, has an insurable inteiest, or a 
right to provide 4 an indemnity against such acci¬ 
dents to the piopeity placed in his hands, as \ ill 
rendet him liable undet Ins contract If a peison 
goes to a coacb-olfic e, and dncits that a place be 
booked lor him by a paiticulai coach, and that is 
done, and lie leaves Ins portmanteau, the coach 
propnetor will have a hen on the poitmantoau for 
something, but not for the lull amount of the 
coach laic, but it the patty merely leaves the 
poi tinantcau while lie goes to inquire if tlieie is an 
carlict coach, and no place is actually booked, the 
coach proprietor has no lien at all If goods are 
biought to a c arriei foi the pm pose of • omeyam e, 
in.) action will he against him tor lefusal to accept 
them, unless there was at the tunc an often of the 
carnage price II the earner undertakes to carry 
them without having been provmusK paid, the law 
authouses him to retain possession at the end of 
the tiansit until lie has been paid. It this secmity 
is waived by a delivery of the goods betoie the* pay 
ment of the; hire, mom sc must then be had to an 
action for its recoveiy It the consignee ictuses to 
pay the sum demanded foi 1 he c aniage of (lie- goods, 
the c arrier is not just dic’d in at once sending them 
back to the place from where they came, but must 
hold them a leasonalflo tunc to see if the • onsignee 
will accept and pay for them Wheie a carrier 
dehvets pait of the goods, it may be assumed that 
he has not abandoned his hen upon the ic-st lor Ins 
unpaid ft eight lie* is bound to deliver up b the 
* extent ol tile 1 height which has been paid, but the 
moment he has deliveied enough to satisfy that, 
he has a hen ilpon the whole of the >c*mainder of 
the goods toi the unpaid balance ot the freight 
Where a consignor deliveis goods to a railway 
company to be- earned under a consignment note, 
which states that the 1 carriage is to be paid by the 
consignee, he may nevertheless be sued by the 
railway company lor the carnage, if the consignee 
refuses to pay it 

A common carrier cannot, in the absence ot 
express contract or usage from which a contract 
may be implied, detain goods for anything beyond 
the price of the carnage of the goods so c onveyed 


By express stipulation with their customers, earners 
may undoubtedly secure to themselves a gcneial 
lien, authorising the detention of the goods, not 
only for demands arising out of the articles 
retained, but for a geneial balance ot accounts 
relating to dealings ot a like nature, and a promulga¬ 
tion of a notice to that elicit, it is said, might 
subject the goods of a i uslomei cognisant of the 
notice to be delaine) loi a geneial balance due 
from him A i.miei, who In the usage of a par- 
ticulai tiade is to be paid foi the carnage of goods 
by the lousignor, has no light to letam them 
against the consignee loi a geneial balance due to 
him for the taiiiagc of other goods of the same 
sort sent by the consignee A common earner who 
is induced to deliver goods to (he consignee by a 
false and fiaudulent promise ot the- latte:, that he 
will pay the carnage as soon .is they an* leccivcd, 
may dis.ifinm, and sue the consignee* foi possession 
in leplcvm 11 ns light ol lien extends to the luggage 
of a passengei foi t he 1 is o\ c*i y of Ins passage money 
Neither the wiruei nor any other bailee can sell the 
goods, at common law, in satistaction of the hen, 
The law gives no right to add to a hen upon 
a chattel a charge for keeping it till the: debt is 
paid, when it is detained against the* will of the 
debtor. 

Suing Curriers. An action lies against a earner 
in the name of the* corisignoi who agieed with him 
and was to pay him. II the consignor ot goods 
delivers them to a j>atlu ulai < nmei bv older of the 
consignee*, and they .lie aftei wauls lost, the con¬ 
signor cannot maintain an action against the 
camei tot the loss, although he j>aid lor booking the 
goods , tlic* at tion can only be bi ought by the con¬ 
signee 1 hough, geneially speaking, when there is 
delivery to a earner to deliver to a consignee, the 
latter is the pioper person to bung an action against 
the camei, yet if the consignoi makes a special 
contract with the earner, such contiac.t supersedes 
the necessity of showing the* ownership in the goods, 
and the consignor may maintain tin* action, though 
the goods may be* the pi open t\ ol the consignee. 
The question whethei the* goods weic delivered to 
the earner at the* ijslc of the consignor oi (.onsignee 
is <i question for the jury I he delivery of goods to 
a earner by a consignor docs not net essanly vest 
the piopeily m them m the consignee. 

When goods are foi warded foi sale c*i approval, 
the consignor is the pai ty to sue the earner. If 
gyods ate deliveied to a carrier to be delivered to 
A, and ar e lost by the n net, t lie < onsignee < an only 
bring the action, but if bofuie dehveiy the con¬ 
signor lu-ai s that A is likely to bee nine bankrupt, or 
is actually so, and gels tile goods back again, no 
a< tion will he foi the assignees ol A Dehveiy of 
goods by the vendor, on behalf ot the vendee*, to a 
earner is a dehveiy to the vendee, though the 
par tic ulai earner is not named t>v the vendee , and 
the vendor cannot maintain an action against the 
carrier loi non-delivery, even though the tairier is 
to be paid by the vendoi If A and IS are sejiaiately 
owners of several articles contained in a box which 
the* deliveied to a lailway company to cany foi 
them jointly, they nui) jointly sue the company 
for the loss of the goods, though the box is dnectecl 
to one ot them only, and the* juice ol the carnage 
paid by that one only 

CARROT. —A plant belonging to the genus 
Umhellifer cb , and cultivated tor the sake of its root 
It thuves best in sandy or peaty soils. The tapering 
root is usually led in colour, and forms a digestible 
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though not uiy nutritious vegetable food. It is 
sometimes used to colour butter, and, in Germany, 
as a substitute for coffee. It also yields a syiup, 
and even an aidcnt spirit may be prepared fioin 
it by distillation and fei mentation 
CARRYING OVER. - I he a< t of rallying over 
lias already been referred to under the heading of 
Bulls and Biars 'I lie bull who has bought a 
( ci tain nun'll x i of shat os at the beginning of an 
an mint (the amount is desuibed undei Sliuk- 
Mi'N’r), payment foi whn h is dm- on tin- following 
settling day, may, if ho is lucky, be able to sell 
them befoie tin* settling day arnves, in whuh rase 
he metely pot k< ts the differcrn e, h ss his broker’s 
chatges Pit (ont i,i, it he is a bt.it and has sold, 
he may, if he has e<|ual good foitune, be able to 
buy back what lie has sold betoie the st ttlmg day 
an ivos, in w hi* h t ,is( he, too, poc h* ts the dittei ( n< e 
if, howevu, the bull and be.u had to icly upon so 
(jim k a (lunge in the quotations to st < ine a ]>i,ofit, 
not one-hundredth pait of the sjx t ulahve ti ans¬ 
ae tions of this soit, whuh itji m so t ousidt i able a 
poi lion of Ihe business ot the Slot k Exchange, 
would b(* enteied into this soi t ot busim -.s is 
greatly hiuhtalcd bv <an\mg o\ei, wlmh is <i 
means of continuing such tinnsui tions Ihe Stock 
Exchange settlement no iijms tlnee days, the linal 
day bung the settling 01 |>av da\ On the In st of 
the tin t*t; days burning the sett linn lit, the <ariy 
over ot “ < on tan go " day, as it is sometimes t ailed, 
the jobbeis fix makmg-iq> Junes m the vauou 1 - 
sccurities 'these aie the middle pines, ic. Hie 
mean between the buying and selling pints uiling 
at a <et tain hour, and on a spec ulatoi notilving 
Ins biokei that he wishes to (.any o\<r, the biokti 
.manges foi tin baigain to be icnewed to the next 
settling day For this extension the speuilator lias 
to pay a < ontmuation rate, whuh is Known ns a 
contango, and wlm.h is given as so mm h jxt sliaie 
or so nun h per cent per annum on slot ks 'Ihe 
operation is somewhat involved, lor what tcally 
happens is that some jobber allows the pm chaser 
to postpone payment for the sto< k or shares he has 
bought to the next settling day, whn h means that 
the jobbei oi the broker acting foi him finds some¬ 
one willing to lend the money whn h is due, who, 
in turn, dejiosits the stock with his bank as col¬ 
lateral security for the loan As the bank will not 
lend the G.ll value of the stock, the initimcdiary 
lender has to find the difference, foi whuh, how¬ 
ever, lie, of coui->e, receives interest When tjie 
transaction is earned over or continued, a fiesh 
bargain is deemed to have taken plat e, that is to 
say, the bull who tames over is supposed io have 
sold at the malang-up puce, he receiving nr jiaying 
the dilfeieiu'C mcoidmg to whethei the making-up 
puce is lughei 01 lower than that at wlmh he pm- 
chased, but lie is now supposed to have bought 
the stock or sh.uos at this makiug-up juice, so that 
any rise or fall will be tabulated as fiom this 
paiticular puce, the j)u< <■ he ouginally j>aid for the 
security no longet entc ting into the matter 1 his 
may be continued from account to account, the 
speculator receiving oi paying out the diffeiyiue- 
each settling day until sue h time as he finally c loses 
the maltei by selling the same cjuantity of stock 
or shares that he ouginally purchased In the case 
of a bcai operation, ptec isely the opposite would 
have occuticd, except that in catiying over, the 
bear would requite the loan of stock oi shaies and 
not of money, and that he would not have* to pay 
mteiest or any chaigc for such loan, exce-jit under 


such special circumstances as are explained under 
the heading of Backwardation. 

CARTEL.—' This word has several meanings, 
though the only one connected with tom menial 
matteis is that wlmh is used in Germany to signify 
any amicable agreement amved at between bodies 
or associations of merchants and manufacturers for 
the legulation oi limitation of tiade, the fixing of 
puces, and othc i sinnlai matters It is sunilai to 
what is known m Jen gland as at oinbinr (</ v ) 1 hose 

combines weu becoming very lommlable in the 
early yeais of t his « uitmy, and it will 1>«- liitc-ic sting 
to see how they aie affected by the new economic 
conditions of tin dilhnnt count lies ot tin- wot Id 
alt ci tin- Gi c at Wai 

CARTON PIERRE. -'I Ins is the name given to a 
inixtme (omjioscd of bole, chalk, paper-pu!j>, and 
glue, winch is so worked up as to make an excellent 
mutation of stone It is now inm h used in statuary 
and an lull c lural woi k foi decoiative jmijroscs 

CASCAKA. —The bark of a Cali for man tree, 
whuh, when dried, is used in medicine as a tonic 
aperient 

CASCYUILLA. — I he baik of the Croton bleutena, 
a small West Indian tire it has an aromatic odoui, 
and is used for making incense '1 he Germans 
occasionally employ it instead of cinchona 
CASH OF NEED.— (See In Case of Need ) 

CASH. —Ac tual coins, Bank ot England notes, 
Im-asuiv notes, and the notes ot othci banks an 
lianted as cash , but a banku’s own notes would 
not, in lus hnlam <- slu c t, foi in, pau* ot the- c ash on 
hand, as they would be deducted fiom the balance 
ot tin* note a< c ount on tin othei side of I he slu c t, 
in oiclci to show tin ,u t'aal amount tn emulation 

Cash ouginally meant. that wlmh was nicaisst , 
that is, put into a chest oi till (See Coinage ) 

CASH ACCOCNT. In book-keeping this is an 
account to winch nothing is earned but < ash 
ice civ ed on the one hand, and fiom wlmh all INj 
cash pa \ men Is of the business aie drawn on the 
other 'Ihe balance* is called the cash in hand 
In piescnt-dav book kre-jHiig flu- t axli account 
is gencially kept m a -xjiaiafc book, kuuwi a- 
the* c ash book (if V ) 

CASH AGAINST IMM ( MEATS. Al. nus._m 
King that p.ivmciil must l><- made toi goods at the 
turn- documents ot title to tin m arc- handed ou i 

CASH BALANCE BOOK. Mils is a book wIn. h 
is used in banks and contains j.aitu ulais ol all 1 lie- 
cash on hand, obtained by combining the details 
ot i a> h c ashie i's t ill and the t e s. ive oi • ash m Ihe 
strong loom 'Ihe total should agiee with the* 
balance .is shown in the d.fy book and the cash 
a< count m the* gem-ial ledgei It is gencially 
wilt ten u p at the* end ot each business day by the 
fu st i aslm i 

CASH BONES. In life assuiancP, a share of the 
jnofits paid to the insured in cash, instead of being 
added to the amount of the policy or applied to the 
redm turn of |iteiuium 

CASH BOOK.- -1 lie* book in wlmh an m « mint is 
kejit by ineuhants*aiid otheis ot the receipts and 
disbm sements of money 

This book is essential m every business house, 
and it selves two pui poses In the fust j.lace, it 
contains a record of the amounts of cash leceived 
and paid, together with full particulars lelating to 
the same, and it thus enables the exact amount of 
a peison's balance to be asecitamed at any peuod 
In the second place, it icheves the journal ot some 
of its entiles, for where a cash book is kept, the 
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entiles appropuate to the book are not passed 
through the journal, but are posted duett into the 
ledger, the rash book itself being heated as a 
ledger account 

In addition to the genci.d < ash book, it is not an 
unusual thing tui a pot t > cash book to be used, 
the totals of which ate pel iodic all\ passed thiough 
the cash book (Sc ifooKs 01 Ac cot M, l’i ii\ 
C \sn } 

CVS II CREDIT. -A c i edit g. anted In a bank oil 
seem it v being given—peisoiiull\ 01 on the guaiantee 
of allot lu i pc i soil In the absem r of a cash e i edit, 
.i bankc i will ficcjucntlv allow a customer of good 
H'pulatioii and standing to orenbaw his account, 
and this atialignment sei ves the same pm pose 1 he 
term is commonly found in Scot kind 

CVSHEW. — rill* kidne\-shapi d fimt of the 
Anaiaidiuni oat dental?, a h“c of the hast and West 
Indies I*oth tho nut and the' fleshy stalk from 
which it grow i, wdiic It is known .is the Cashew 
apple, <u e edible 1 he milk\ [un e obtained bom 
the hint is sometimes mixed with chocolate, and is 
said to improve the lla\oui of Madina wme It is 
also used m the manula* ture ol varnishes 

CVSIIIER. I he ju ison who ie haiged with the 
!u tic s oi pacing oi rei 11 \ mg I In di bt ■» of a busiiu ss 
house* oi < oi p<>i ation 

cashmere. —A fine woollen labile obtained 
bom the' Cashmeie goat, an annn.il noted tor its 
thick uridcico.il of gieyish wool beneath the long, 
fine, silky halt After being spun and d\<d, the nan 
is manuf.ic tined into the valued ('ashmen* shawls 
Imitations ol these shawls, will'll ate now not so 
much m demand, aic made in Lutope bom a 
mixtuir of silk, cotton, and hbet wool 

CVSII OiN DELIVERY. -1 Ins IS .l turn wlu-h 
is ve i v often imposed m 1 lie c use ol a sale ol goods 
when die same* .lie to be delivcted b\ the sellei 
at the busin* ss jxeiills. s oi lire elwe'llmg house of 
1 he huye'i ll sigmfnslli.it the goods an 1 o lx* j»«iie 1 
loi at the* tune of d< hveiv, and if sue h a stipula nm 
is made as a 1 ei m ol the < out i a* t ol s.de , the se lie i 
IS eilt ll led to le-lilse to lie ll\« l unless lie luelVes 
l>.l\ UK ll.’ 


CVSII ORDER. Hus is. 

on d<*niantl, drawn 1 »\ one 
example, a whole-sale deaf 
supple <1 goods to, mv, Job 
diaws a i ash ordei up< < 
follow mg loi in P) 1 / r 


of lull of ev h, 
on anothei 
n (oiie-s, who 


i I .uni n 
bin 
dish s I) 


sllopkc 
usu.dlr ii 
/, 


t mliMe, 


'Id 


Ih'Ulll'tl do///, 1 9 

/10 

On ,4<nin>id, fuiv /" th< Hit fish 
Bonk, Ltd , uy oidn the *nin of 
l in f'oinuh c tti hit g fot i'aliti imii'id 


/ n 


Mi John Bio.i n, 
791 ( oni v Shi 


| (ll in (oni 


\ ink 

• 

1 he oidei must be indorsed b\ die bankc i to 
whom it is payable, or, it parable to tlie drawe-i’s 
older, by the diawei 

1 he < ash on lei is sent to a banket in 11n town, 
where* John Diown lire's, leu collection, and flic 
bankei sends out a messengei te) John I frown's 
address and picsents the order for payment It is 
expected that the orelci will be paid in cash, though 
in some eases payment is lecened bv • iKepie, when 
it is known that the* diawer is peilee tly solvent and 
the cheque can be collected the same day. In some 


districts it is (ustoin.ur foi the diawee, when the 
ordei is piesciite-d, to ,n i ept it payable at hisbunkcis 
in the same town When this is done, it should be 
passe'd thiough the local clearing on the same da\ 

I lie n-nuttei ol the onlei oltrn give's inst I lie tions 
that, it it is not puiel on the dav o! leceipt, it may 
be held or ei till the tollowmg d.i\ Ill the absence 
ol sin h inst i lie tions, 11 u 11 unite i should be adr ised 
ii a < ash oielc i is held n\i*i 11 1 hi diawee- is not at 
home wile'll the* llle s-< ngc 1 e.llls, a note* is le ll that 
the oi dei is at the bank and t c <|tm e s his at trillion 
Cash oi dei s an* not a* a Mile, accepted by the 
diawee, and i onseijiie nt Ir he cannot be sued upon 
the ill , but it he glee S hi ■. e In I |Ut in e \ e h. i uge a ml 
1 1 is dishonoui e d, lie e au be mimI upon I he e he epie 
Cash oi de I S i M < 1\ e cl jut e edit e (l«>11 should not be 
(le'dib'd on the da\ of h c e ipl In (In bank sending 

t he'm, ill < asc s while ill.dels air lx mg held or ei 

till the in \l dar 

\\ hri c* c ash oi de i s <u e mum i oils, t he \ gi\ e gie at 
lieflible 1o a bankei who hi to c ollee t them, and 
some bankei-. dec line to unde i take the woik 
I lie stamp dutr upon a cash older is now lid 
CVSII SHEETS. I Ik sc aic loose sill c Is nil wine ll 
aic ir oided .ill 11 1 « li.lllsu linns in a bank ofln e 
dm mg t lie dar I hi* c shells an ge ik i.illr bounel 
up into book loim at dated intcirals In some 
banks, i ash sheets pi.tc (j. .ill \ take I hr plait n! a 
dav book oi a e ash book 

CASSAREEF. A condiment obtained fiom the 
puce and giab'd loots ol the bdlei cassava It is 
pi e | MI e>l 111.11111 \ 111 Dlltisll < j 111. 111.1, .111(1 feu Ills the 
e liiel lngiedunt m the well known West Indian 
jieppei-pot, its natmal jioisoiious piopeihes being 
desl tor e*d bv he at It is also v a I liable m the tropic s 
as an antiseptic 

CVSS VTION, COI'RT OF. I his is the name 

given to the c oui t in fiance which .oiiespeMids to 

the Jhitish Comf of Appeal I he* wold “ < assation 
signifies anuuliiK ut, and it i*> eniumoiily m use in 
the s< use ol appe al not oni\ m f i am e, but in olhei 
c omit in s ol fan ope 

CASSAVA. -A tiopnal sinub with a tubeious 
loot somewhat resembling a paismp It is usetul 
a, a native* food and also m the piep.nation of 
e assarce*}) (t/ v ), but it is mainly valuable* foi ihe 
starch obtained fiom it, the we 11 known tapioca 
1 lie plant is also e ailed the manioc , or I a plot a, tier, 
cassava being the name given to it m the West 
Indies • 

CASSI V R\RK. -flic aiom.itn baik of the 
cfflswa lunirn ll isimpoiled lioni Southern China, 
and is soinel lines kin am is ( hma < inn.iinoii, as the 
aiomatic oil distilled fiom it is veiy similar to oil 
of cinnamon, and is lirepnntly used in its pla< t 
I no cassia buds, when dned, n si mhlr cloves, <md 
aie employ d in c onl< i tione ry 

Cassia is a generic term loi lumdiuls of spetK3 
ot trees rir*> 1 sluubs, of which several yield senna. 

CASTEM «. I lu* cc.tmnoii name u-.e d to denote 
the adding up ol a list ot tiguies Winn .i eolunin 
has been aelded, the total itsc 11 is often spoken ot as 
th> casting 

CASTINGS.— I hi name given to (lie tonus of 
m tal (non, steel, biass, etc ), tin* oiiginal bodies 
fiom which pails of ma< lumpy an* made by being 
tamed oi polished m a lathe oi othci ma< him* tool, 
and so made to the exac t si /a* ik c essai y foi the pm - 
poses intended Castings an pioduced in foundnes 
1 >y means of molten metal being run into forms, 
which have baked shape s of sand to n c eivr sue h 
metal, the shapes having previously been made by 
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squeezing into the sand in soft < ondition the pattern 
of the same size as the ultimate casting 'IIns tiade 
is one of our gi cutest pivot.il mdustrns 

CASTING VOTE.— 1 he chan man's casting vote 
at a meeting does not rest upon any general legal 
authonty, but lather upon immemonal custom, 
though it has been given statutoiy sanction for 
various purposes, such as the meetings of local 
authorities 

Great di->< retion should be observed in exert ising 
a casting vote, at any late on important occasions 
1 he Spealtei of the House of Commons must exctcise 
his casting vote, but it is not clear that it must be 
exert ised elsewhere, even where that method of 
decisitm is provided hv statute, teitainly it need 
not in othei cases It may often be dosnable to 
withholtl the tasting vote or to t ast it for the 
status quo in ordet tt> avoitl the feelings whit h may 
be aroused when a gieat t hange is effet tetl l>v so 
slight ,i means lo some, indeed, pine chance, as 
by the spin of a tom, is a preferable arlwtei to the 
opinion of a single person However, the t hairman 
must often exercise his casting vote, and need not 
hesitate to tit) so if he regaids that vote as held in 
1 1 ust tor genetal opinion and not as an instrument 
simply of his own peisonal views 

The Local Government At ts speak of the casting 
vote as a “ second " vote, thus implying that the 
chan man may vote, lust, m the ordinaly way 
If lie does st> vote, he should vote when the vote is 
taken and nut wail to cast two votes at ont e The 
t hairman need not give Ins tasting vote the same 
way as Ins in -»t vote I he piefeiable course at 
important meetings is for the t hairman not to 
exemse lus lust vote, but to keep himself detached 
until it is neiessaiy fot him to intciveiic with lus 
tasting vote 

(See, blither, meetings of the vauous lot al 
authorities ) 

CAST IKON. -(See Iron ) 

CASTOR HUM.'—-Also called castor. Ihc brown, 
un« tuoiis setietmn obtained from the reproductive 
oigans of tht 1 beaver of Canada and Sibena It 
has a pet uliar smell, and is now used m peifumeiy, 
but no longer in methane 

CASTOR OIL.—The valuable medicinal oil 
extracted horn the seetls of the Humus communis, 
a native til India Tilt* brown, oval seetls aic first 
bruised between heavy tollers and then squeezed 
in a hydiaulic ptess Ihe 11 title oil is then boiled 
with water, in order to ftee it bom albumen and 
other impurities Puic castor oil is thick, visaci, 
anti almost tolouiless, while inferior oil has a green 
oi biown tint Its pmgative piopeities ait* well- 
known , but, owing to its tlisagiecable taste, it is 
taken in capsules, or with lemon juice, etc A .soap 
liniment is made from the oil, and it is also used 
m tilt* manulat tme ol pomades and hau washes 
The thud importation is from Calcutta 

CATCHING AND UNDERHAND BARGAINS. 

1 lie lei m “ hat gam ” has st vt ial meanings It mav 
be- <i pint base- oi sale math- on lav mu able tei ms, atw 
agreement ot stipulation, oi a contrat t relating to 
the sale and pun base of property So long as a 
bat gam is math' bona fide, and is not improperly 
piotiued, the law will not interfere because one 
party has obtained a greater advantage from the 
transaction than the othei but if it has been 
nnpioperly proemed, whether by fraud or mis- 
reptescntation, oi by taking undue advantage of 
the weakness, or inexpcnent e, or necessities of a 
party, the offending party will not be allowed to 


retain in full the profits of his misdealing, and the 
aggrieved party may be relieved in whole or in 
part, according to the circumstances, from the 
burden of the contract The elfects of fraud, deceit, 
or misrepresentation upon the making and the 
petformance of contracts are dealt with elsewhere 
(see Contract), but there is a class of transaction 
in which, while actual fraud or misrepresentation 
may be absent, the courts will give relief on being 
satisfied that the parties ditl not meet on equal 
terms, and on its appearing that the bargain itself 
was such as no man with full freedom of action 
and in the possession of his senses would make, 
and such as no fair and honest person would accept 
These are termed cab hing or undeihand, or uncon¬ 
scionable bargains. T hey ou ur mainly in connection 
with transactions with money lenders [q v), but are 
also found in other dealings with expectant heirs, 
reversioners, and persons who have had a hard 
bargain imposed qpon them by ieason of their 
incapacity or necessity There need not be an 
intention to defraud in the popular sense of 
that expression; for the jurisdiction of the courts 
to interfere arises where the poveity and necessity, 
or inexpenem e and weakness, of a party put him 
practically at the mercy of the othei party, vvhat'- 
evei terms the latter chooses to exact, and if, in 
all the circumstances, those terms are not fair and 
reasonable, the bargain cannot stand In dealings 
wit,h an expectant heir, or with a person who has 
an expectation of benefiting on the death of a 
relative, the onus is always upon the othei paity 
to establish the fairness of the bargain 

It must not be thought, however, that a contract 
will be set aside or modified merely on the giound 
that one* party has got much the bettei ot the bar¬ 
gain . the law does not pn vent a man from being a 
fool if lie likes, or even from agreeing to pay for an 
aiticle a hundred times more than it is woith, 
it only concerns itself with fiaud, actual or con; 
structive, legal or moral, and with bat gams made 
in the circumstances above indicated, wheie the 
“inequality is so stiong, gioss, and manifest that 
it must be impossible to state it to a man of com¬ 
mon sense without |>ioducing an exclamation at 
the inequality of it.” The policy ot the law is to 
prevent oppiession, and, therefore, no precise 
definition of what is unfair oi unconscionable can 
be attempted Each case must be weighed upon 
its own meuts, and wheie it is evident that a con¬ 
tract peculiaily lends itself to an abuse of power, 
the coutI will look behind it, find out if possible 
what were the 1 teal conducing motives, and 
endcavoui to adjust the matte*; between the paities 
so as to bring them within the bounds of reason 
and fait dealing 

CATECHU.—T hete are two substances bearing 
this game One is pale c atcchu or gambler, and the 
other is known as black catechu or cutdi Pale 
catechu is obtained fiom the juice of the U nr ana 
Gambler, a Malayan shtub After various ptoecsses 
the juice is run into moulds and left to haiden. It 
is then made into small c ubes, which are valuable 
medicinally as an astringent Black catechu is a 
tar-like substance piepaied irom the heart wood ot 
the Acacia Catechu and other East Indian trees 
The main use of both varieties of catechu is for 
dyeing and tanning 

CATGUT. —A land of cord prepared from the 
intestines of the sheep, the horse, oi the mule—not 
ot the cat Ihe intestines aie cleansed, steeped m 
water, scraped, and treated with various chemicals. 
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The outer membrane is used lor rackets, and the 
laiger intestines ate reserved foi the sausage maket, 
while the inner membrane of the small intestines is 
«*?gain i hemic ally treated, and is then dtawn through 
a machine of special manufactuie to give it the 
circular shape and the corns t thickness *1 he best 
catgut strings aic made in Italy, especially at 
Naples, and ate used foi musical instiuments, ccuds 
for clock makeis, etc A coaiser catgut, obtameil 
from horses and mules, is made in loam e*, and is 
used for dnving lathes, as well as for making 
rac kets 

(WTTIK. — (See I’OKI ION Wl.K.Hls AND 
Ml VSDRI-S —( HINA ) 

CATTLE. —Cattle in this aiticle will be* under¬ 
stood in the fanner's, or the' general, sense* <>l live 
stock Hulls, cows, oxen, steers, bullocks, hellers, 
calves, sheep, lambs, horses, mgs, and goats ate 
included J liese included animals mav be said to 
be cattle b\ common law dciittition , but statutes 
for vaiious puiposes may include or exclude* some 
or any of them In one Act of (lecuge III, bulls 
weie excluded fiom the* list of cattle*; while* in the 
Knackeis Act, 1814 (7 and 8 Viet e 87), cattle 
includes, in addition, the ass by name, and 
proceeds—“or any other domestic animal ’’ 

1 ltes|»onsibilil) of Owner for faille. I he lights 
of owneis of cattle*, as of other animals, are those' of 
owners ot gooels or personal property in gencial , 
but theic aic special kinds of lesponsibility alt u h- 
mg to the owneislup ot animals, lmpostsl eithei by 
common law or by statute, to prevent or redress 
in|uiy to individuals or plicate pioj>eity, ami 
t'spe'c l.illy by modem statute's to piotrct the public* 
health We sh.dl deal leie with those malleis in 
which cattle are eithei the most linpoitant animals 
eoueeinevl oi an: sj>c*i nil objec ts of legislation 

I he pitman duty ot an ownei of cattle, e>i a 
prison who has the possession of cattle, is to ke*c.p 
them fiom shaving on to the* pi openly ol adjae'ent 
ownc-is c>r oc.c'ujnc is It they uandei b\ escapmg 
Irom eontiol, he* is liable lor any damage they 
mav do il it js naiuial tor them to ecunmil sue li 
damage, and the* d,image* n tlu f itui.il .ind prob¬ 
able* e oust c jiie'ue'c* d (lieu being allowed to escape 
It is natural (hat it cattle' stray they should injure* 
adjacent presents, <*it and sjioil the* ciops, and 
sc* forth , also in ,i c.ise where a horse* strayed on 
the highway and kicked a child who was placing 
tlnic, it was held that this was an . n t which 
might b* c-xpielcd when .i hoi so sliawd hi 
an instane'c* ol this kind then must be scum 
iKghgcnce* proved, blit the obligation to pi even I 
cattle tiorn straying and doing the natural and 
probable* harm ol then straying does not dejx'ud 
on negligence l ho law places cm the.* owner of 
cattle the absolute duty of pi eventing them liom 
sliaymg If lie can show, however, that the adj ie one 
landowner, though he is not, as a gencial mlc of 
law, bound to fence his land, was in the paiticulai 
< asc under a tegal obligation to feme < and ke*c*p tin* 
feme c*s in repair, and that it was in e onserpiuie o of 
his ne'glec’tmg to do tins that Ain* cattle* entered on 
to the land, lie will not be* liable foi then tiespass. 
And if the owner of the cattle is sued lea then tres¬ 
passing by a tenant of land which a thud paity is 
under legal obligation to ktej> pioperl) lemed, he 
may plead that it was this neglect to feme e that 
led to the cattle stiaying 'I his was ht Icl in a case 
(Wiseman v. Booker, 1878, 3 CHI) 184), wlreic a 
railway company was bonne 1 by Ac t ot Parliament 
to keep in repair a feme e between the land of one of 


their tenants and neighbouring land The neighbour 
was not i('sponsible for tin* stiajmg of his animals 
thiough this tence*. winch was out of repair 

Hut an owner has the right of chiving his cattle* 
along a highway , and it they stray from there and 
do damage, lie* is not liable unless m*glige*n< e is 
ptoved against him In the* case of Fillett \ W&nl, 
1882, 10 <_> 1I> 17, an ox, being dtivem thiough a 
eountrv town by the ele'teudant’s seivants, entered 
the jilamtiM's shop through tlu* open door and 
damaged his goods lire* owner ol t he c at tie* was not 
liable as no negligence was pioved against him As 
,in exc e*|)(ion, theic'foie*. to the gencial law ot ties¬ 
pass, it can be states! that win re e at tie trespass on 
unlt'iiced land immediately ad|ormng the highway, 
the ownei of the kind must bear the* loss besides, 
it is the common law that, wlnie a tiespass by 
cattle taken along a highway is involuntary on the 
pait e>f the owner, he is not liable, lor instance, if 
tlr^y eat corn in aclja eiit kind , and so the case of 
the ox really comes under this head without 
regarding llie* <|iu*stii»ii ol tc in rug 

|!y the I lighwuv Ac t, IS(>4 (27 and 28 Vic t c 101), 
the ownei ol cattle is liable to a penally oi 5s for 
each animal straying or lying about a highway 
{exc c j)l on any paits which jiasi over any common 
or waste* oi une*n< loseel ground), though the whole 
penalty is not to exceed 80s It makes no dillei- 
e*iicc that they aic* nuclei the < oiitiol ot a kce per at 
the tune Kv cm if (lie owne r ol < at tie has a i ight of 
pasturage on the sides ol a me tulle*d highway, he* is 
still liable to the penalty lor then -.tray mg on the 
me*talk'd par t 

<)/ Sri zni» t nKir / >< c/vv,n/i,' \\ In re < attic* 
stray oil to kind as tre*sjmussels and are found 
actually doing damage to flic land or its produce, 
or to other annuals or chattels then on, any prison 
who is aggrieved by such damage* may seize the 
cattle, that is, may disfiam or make a distress oil 
them kins m legal language* is known as elrstress 
damage faisant, that is, distress made* at the time 
and m tile* a< t ot doing dam me 1 In* ju'ison seizing 
need not be tlu* ovvm i ot the Imd, produce, or 
chattel injured, and In*, in knt, need licit have 
any right in tin* kind llsell It i> sutln lent if he 
have* some* interest wlrn h In «.in jnolect by an 
a< lion In an old < asc* a man who had tin* past mage 
m c «*i tain In Ids, the i ight to take the* milk ol twenty- 
two cows there having been granted 114 m, was hehl 
entitled to seize, damage faisant, other cattle ol 
the man who had granted him the light, though In* 
itad no interest 111 th< land Hut il two or more 
|»c isons have possession of tlu same kind together 
erne c An.lot distrain tlu* cattle <>! the cither damage 
fa- , mt , and it a tenant’s term has expired, and he 
his had notice to cjnil, In* cannot s< i/e cattle that, 
have* been put on the lain! bv the* landlord in re* 
taking possession 1 In distiamt may be prevented 
by the cat ie ownei driving oil tlu* animals before 
tiny can be* taken, and il tin* distrainor takes 
them when the) are* not actually doing damage, 
the owner erf the* < attic ma\ rest ue tlu in- -they can¬ 
not be distrained oil the* land I In* distraint may 
be made at. any time while* tlie animals aic* on the 
land by night 01 day. It cattle* are going along the 
highway and they sliay into adjacent kinds owing 
to deles live fences, thty cannot be distrained until 
their owner has had a icasonablc time for removing 
them Also if a tender of amends is made before 
seizure, a distraint cannot be lawfully made No 
animal chstiamed can be sold or 11 seel , and if it is 
used the owner is entitled to obtain possession of 
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it; oi to sue the disttainor An old ease in 1660 
was tin first that settled whether lows might even be 
milked It was held they might as it was a neces¬ 
sity, otherwise the owner's tattle would be injured 
'1 he remedy by distraint is an alternative to that of 
bunging an action ot tiesj>ass , so that if then 4 is 
distiamt, and while- it contnuKS, there is no at turn 
/ mpoundinr, l nlrsx a trnde i is made and 

accepted betoir or afltr the taking, the distramoi 
must impound, that is enclose, the cattle either in 
lus own pin ate giound oi elsewhtie, or in a public 
pound or pinfold, as soon as possible , but the 
animals must not be dmen above three* mile's from 
when' the\ are taken When lhr\ are put into the 
pound they an* “ in the cuxtodv of tin law,” and up 
to tli.it point the udecjiinte tinder may be made', 
so that the owner of the cattle is entitled in this 
way to leiovu them as long as the distiamo: keeps 
them m his own c.ustodv (See 'Ii-muk) I he 
keeper of a pinfold, who lias no other duties than 
to iei ei \ e and detain them there, keeps them urtlil 
the parties ague on the tenns of leleasr, and his 
chaiges aic> paid, or the owner by certain legal 
proceeclmgs, within a lived tune, obtains n-posses¬ 
sion of them on bail until the right is settled by 
what is known as an a< (ion of iepic \ in (</ e ) I he 
pinlold, publie or common pound, is almost an 
obsolete 4 institution , and it is, the i efoi e, iinnec es- 
s.iry to go into <pn st ions w lire h used to ai ise 1 >y the 
Protc'i tic hi ot Animals Acts, 1 4 )11 [1 and 2 Geo 5, 
i 27), pc i scjiis who impcmnd oi c online , or < ail >e t<> 
be impouudc d oi eonluicd, animals, must, unde i a 
])en,iitv ot {5, piovule the in with suttn lent food and 
watei . if any animal is confined without lit and 
sutlic lent, loocl and water loi moi c' than twelve siiiics- 
sivc' houis, any pc «son may supply food and water 
and let over the cost liom the ciwmi 'I he prison 
impounding may, by summaiy juocec'dings betoie 
a justice, lecovcr not exceeding double the value 
of food and water supplied Instead of this, he may, 
on giving three days’ public notice, sell any animal 
.it public mai ket after seven days fiom the tune of 
impounding, and icpay hunsc'lf the cost, paying 
any surplus to the ovvnei 

When the distiess has been piojuily made, the 
owner of the cattle commits an actionable wiong if 
he iesc ucs Ins animals, that is, takes them from the 
distiainor befoie they an* impounded, oi it ho 
commits pound-bieach, that is, take's them fiom 
the pouml *lf also the distiainoi has worked, made' 
use ot m any way foi lus own benefit, or misused 
the cattle, the owner is justified in iesc mug them', 
and when they ate once impounded an action will 
lie against the ovvnei foi pound-btea< h, even, if the 
distiamt was wrongful Hut if the distramoi takes 
them out to use, or if the pound is open or unloc ked, 
the* owner may re-take them So lately as 1892 
there was an indictment foi pound-breach as a 
ciimmal offence « 

Pound-bi e.u h —a< tual or attemj- ted — is also 
punishable by justice's with fine or imprisonment 
Releasing or attempting to release rattle that have 
been found wandeung, sttawng, lying, or being 
depastured on any enclosed land, without the con¬ 
sent of the ovvnei, and have been seized for the im¬ 
pose of being impounded, is an offence punishable 
by justices with fine or imprisonment In boroughs 
and mban distiiets, all of these being under the 
prove ions of the Town Police* Clauses Act, 1847, 
which apply (amongst other things) to obstructions 
and nuisances in the streets, cattle found wander¬ 
ing at large may be impounded by any constable 


or u-sident, and the owner fined or imprisoned by 
the justic.es It is the same in those rural districts 
that have obtained an order from the Local 
Government Boaid applvmg these clauses. c 

2, Agistment. An agister is one who takes in the 
cattle of another person to graze on Ins pasture 
land, usually at a weekly payment This agreement 
is a kind of coniine t known in law as bailment, and 
then* is nn]>hed in it the teim that, on the apjdica- 
tion of the owner, the agister will re-dehver the 
cattle to him 'ilk* agister is not bound, apait fiom 
an exjui'ssed term m the contract, to deliver them 
himself to the owner if he does not apply for and 
lemove them He must take reasonable < are to 
kec'j) them safely, and it is necessary to prove some 
negligence on lus part it they are injured oi lost, to 
make him liable , and this is a question a juiy must 
dec icle It is a mattci ot law that the agister is not 
an insure*! of the animals , and he is not answerable 
foi tin- negligent ac t*, oi hum hief of poisons who are 
not his soivanls or agents Negligence was found 
where* the agister placed an agisted hoise* in a field 
with hcifeis, knowing that a bull kept on adjoining 
land had been found in the held, and the bull gored 
the* hoise Also where the ngiste-i elected in the 
held a bathed wire fence, and p< i united the gias r 
to glow so as to hide it, and an agisted horse was 
injured, negligence was found The question that 
may anse as to the injuiv being too iemote a con¬ 
sequence of an act ol negligence, which is a point 
of law for the consideration of the* judges, may 
arise in the case* of agistment as m other cases (See* 
Nhlil.IGFNCE ) 

Tin* agistei has no lu u on the cattle foi then 
paslunng, that is, lie ha^ not the light to detain 
them foi pav merit, he must deli vet them uj> and 
sue tor the amount due in a case nearly three* 
hundred \e*ats ago, when this was lirst decided, it 
was said that agistment ” was not like to the cast* 
of an inne keeper oi tailoi , they may retain the* 
hoise or garment delivered to them till they be' 
satisfied , but not when one receives hoiscs ot kino, 
or ot !hi tattell, to pasturage, paving for them a 
weekly siimmc junle^ then* be such agreement 
between them 

If the cattle are taken out of the* agister's posscs- 
sioii, however, he may bung an action (onceover 
possession oi damages , and if they ate stolen he 
may pioseiute the tlnet ’ 

Onginally, by the common l.nv, cattle that weie 
being agisted could be distrained by the landloiel ot 
the agister foi lent, but nuclei the Agmultuial 
Holdings Act (see |> 5 l), c attic cannot be disliampl 
if then* are sulluient olhei goods sei/able , and 
(listi«unt cannot be made tor a gieater amount than 
the sum jgired to be paid loi agistment, oi ie maul¬ 
ing pupaid , and the* owner of the cattle* may 
redeem them betoie sale by j>a>ing such amount to 
the distrainor The agistment has to be ” at a lair 
price ” for the* protec tion ot the Act to be c laimed , 
but it has been held that the equivalent need not 
be money The terms, for instance, may be ” milk 
for meat,” that is, that the agister should take the 
milk of the cows in exchange for their pasturage 
J his kind of arrangement is a common one (sec* the 
London and Yorkshire Bank \ Belton in 1885, 
15 (,) 13 D 457) 

The custom of agistment being notouous, cattle 
in the possession ot a bankrupt agister arc not in 
his ordc*r and disposition within the Bankruptcy 
Acts (see title) , as no reputation of ownership can 
arise in the case of stoe k upon the land of a farmci 
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ii. Sale of Cattle. 'I ho law in regard to the sale of 
cattle is essentially the same as for the sale of other 
goods , but by the Maikets and Fans (Weighing of 
cattle) Act, 1887 (50 and 51 Vie l <. 27), and the 
amending Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Viet. < 70), 

Ceitaiil special piovisions aie made, apple able to 
all maikets and Ians win to tolls aie ant housed to 
be taken fm cattle by .i maikct anlhout\ In ot 
near to evei\ such mai lot the authoiily must pio- 
vide and maintain sullnnut and piop<*i plates tor 
weighing cattle biought ten sale , and keep the inn 
or neat theieto weighing mat limes and weights tm 
w'eighmg tluin, and appoint pi ope t prisons to 
have ehaige of the mat limes and weights, and to 
afford the use of (hem to the; publn Unless these* 
j)io\isions ait* e oinphed with, the* authouty is not 
entitled to lolls, and a pel son demanding 1 hem 
ma\ helmed by justices not exeeedmg /5 1 Ii is 

oi bu\ ei s may 11 ipm <* tile; e al 11 <* to be we ighe < 1 , ami 
the tolls payable* loi the we igh^ig «ne to be paid b\ 
the pel son iequnim' it 1 lie it* aie penalties |oi 
lefusing to weigh, oi to give a ticket ol the tine 
weight, and loi giving false 1 1 « k< Is , and a p< nalty 
not exceeding /5 on eve*i\ pt i son taking an*, pail 
in any liaud as to the weighing I he inaiket 
authonty may, attending to the A«t, take as tolls 
for weighing LM foi eveiy In ad of (at tie, e \< e pt 
sheep or swine, and loi sheep ot swine, rveiy live 
oi less nnmbei, id , but the Hoard of AginuHine 
(see title) may authoiise any ollui s. alt 1 he 
Hoaul may e*xempt any maiket win it the sales are* 
small from piovidmg we iglnng appai atus , but not 
for mm e than tin t < \ e ai s by one oi <h i 1 he mai ket 
authorities of eeitam pl.u es scheduled, being the 
thief eattle* maik'ts, mist linnish the* IJoaid with 
statistns of the weighings of eattle, and for tins 
purpose 4 they mav cause am cattle sold to be 
weighed without fee* An am tunnci must not se'll 
at a mai t w ln*i o « atf le atc habituallv or pci iodn ally 
sold, miles-, the mail is piovided with the s.ime 
facilities fen weighing as aie -repined in maikets, 
but he may be; < \c mpte d by tin* I tornd If the mai t 
is at any ot tin* pl.u e s horn vvhn li it tin ns aie to be* 
made*, tlie am bom < i must, uni. ->* c \c mptc d, make 
i e t m ns ns the nn k<d mthoi it ic s do of tile e at tie he 
sell-. He oi his employer is liable* foi default to a 
penalty ol / 20 , oi, ii the offence is a continuing 
our, ot / 10 loi e\ii} day if t on!limes 

CAULIFLOWER.- -A Variety of cabbage, of 

which the* artificially developed heads alone are 
used as a vegetable. It lias onlv been generally 
cultivated m England sum* the end of the seven¬ 
teenth ccntmy, though it had lnen mtiodmed 
tiom Idandeis moie#thau a cent my raihtr It is 
more tench*! than In ot toll, and in winfci time 
must be caiefulty piotceteel from the cold Lhc* 
Co vent Garden supply < ojnes liom Cornwall, D von- 
shne, the Channel Islands, and lrom mai ke t gat dens 
near London 

CAUTIONARY ORLIOVTION. 1 his n an mule t- 

t.living by boifd ol <i sm« 1 v, in , as lu* . oil e n milled, 
<i e autioncr, that lie will be icsponsibh loi accitam 
amount, it the ehbtoi lads t<^ pay the debt I he 
term is one used m Scotland alone 

CAUTIONER. In Scotland, the surety oi 
guarantor who signs n bond along with the debtoi 
tor a cash ciedit or new diaft to the debtoi 

CAVEAT.—I ’pon the death of any pci son, pio- 
\ idoel theic is any t state lelt, the < \< • uten , il t licit* 
is a will, or the next-of-kin, if the te i no* will, must 
apply for probate m the* fenmer case oi letteis ol 
administration tn the latte i It 1 hete is no e\c c utoi 


named in the* will, the u the next ol-km must apply 
for administi at ion with tile will annexed Again, 
il the next of-kin i ‘lusts to move 1 , some othei per- 
son may apply loi h tie is ol administiation (See 
\])MlMs i k \ 1 ole ) Many pt i sou 11*< Is aggi ic ve el, he* 
is entitled to take ,t« ps t<> puy.nt a giant ot 
pi ob.it e, oi ol lc 11 e i s ol ad 11 must t at ion, as i lie e ase 
mav be lilt piopc r t om se* loi a would be objectoi 
is t e> go t o t he elist i ii t ic vist i y oi to Noun iset 1 louse, 
and till up a certain loini, which yvill be supplied, 
stating that ob)< i tton is made to the exee utoi being 
allowed to pioy-c the* will oi tin* in xt ol kin being 
<ilJo\\e d to take out lc ttc is ol udiniuisti at ion '1 Ins 
is knoyvn as “entiling a mvtat" So long, as tin* 
caveat it mains, the will < annul be pioy-ed noi can 
Ic tteis id ad nn nist i at mu lx pi anti d I lie t \c cut or 
(oi llu* aclniinist i.iloi) is 111 1 < >i n *< d ol the. l.ict win n 
he Wishes to pi Oi t t <| and tin next step is loi tile* 
exeeutoi oi adininistialoi to give notice to the 
intervening p.ulv to n move his invent, and il this 
is not done an .u (ion is ( oiurm m e<| in the Probate 
Comt to settle tin whole dispute \ util 1898 it was 
not ditlii ult lot ob|< c 11 < mis |<> Im i.n ,« <| without the 
<>!>](< tor’s uu ui i mg tin u.k ol having to pay the 
costs ot tin action il it went aeamst him Now a 
dillctc nt l tile pt c vails, and mile ■ s t he objec ten e an 
make out that then was some rood i< ason lor inter- 
lenng, In will be in tin* same poaMon as any othei 
deduiled pai < y m a law suit In* will lx condemned 
m tin i ost s ol tin ,u t mu w im h have lx c n nn in led 
t hi out’li Ins nit< i h ic in c 

I he t < i m is a Iso applied to the indue oi vvai mug 
give n to a public of in nil by an mte i c sled pat t v, c g , 
when* a invent is given at the ^ oik .line Deeds 
Registry- by- a pel son < homing to be* infilled 
to an interest m icrtam lands flu* <aviat is 
iigrstued, and lemams on tin books .is a warn¬ 
ing to anyone who contemplate , dealing with the 
I’ 1 "!’" 1 ' 

I’AVi; vr KMl’TOIt {"I. et the I'mi ha*,et Hcwaie") 
— It is a timdanu nlal rule* of l*nghsh law that a 
pun baser must look alter hi, own inteiests, must 
see that the* aitnh* he is jutting is what he Sup¬ 
poses it to be, and must Inul out loi lumself if 
then* aie* any delects that niulei the* ai title less 
valuable or I**ss men hantablc than he imagines it 
to be* lln doctrine applies also to edln*i e lasses 
of tiansac lions, loi, gem tally '-peaking, then* is no 
<1 ntv imposed upon a pir.on who is see king to sell 
goods, or to pine lire the* making ol othei < online ts, 
to make disclosmeof mallets afle c ling the.subject 
flutter yvhnJi the other paity eouhl discover for 
himself if In* lakes rate, to e\aniine, oi to make the 
inquiries that any reasonably pnulcnt man might 
lx expected to make Celt an eontnuts, ol whieli 
I'wu.inn* eonti.iits aie the piuuipal, do not lull 
wit Inn t Ins i ulc*, as tin* ul most good I ait h is r< qum d 
in respect of tluin (see ( Jjihuumaf I*Il>l i), aiul 
'o a ee'i' in ex! *n1 special caution is lcejmrcd 
in the case ed cenilru'isol guamnl'c and p.utiui 
ship, am 1 f hose* wine h In mg pc oph into a pc < tili.uly 
lidm in t y < onnec t ie >n w it h one auoilui lln rule of 
caveat employ does not pie vent a pun base i or 
piotnisce getting relieve d from Ins eontiact it he* 
can show that it was induced by' the baud oi mis- 
n jue sent alion ol the othei paity, or has been 
ent■ ii’d into b> mistake, and it will not apply 
where* 1 heie was no oppoi I unit y nvcii f oi examina¬ 
tion oi inquiry, oi wlun piojxi examrnaljon or 
inqmiy was hustiated by' some (inky < onduct on 
t he* pai t of (lie* ot Iu*i pai t y , oi when* lhc law implies 
a war rant v by the seller (See* Contracts, Imi-liid, 
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Warrantii-s. Sam or Goods, Warranters and 
Condi i ions ) 

CAVMMMSH.—A sort of tobacco moistened with 
liquor n e juice or molasses, and pressed into takes 
It is sometimes known as “ negro-head." 

(AVI ARK. -An aitu le of food prepared from tho 
salted roes of various kinds of fish, particularly from 
those of the sturgeon Astrakhan has almost the 
monopoly of the industry, sturgeon being plentiful 
at the mouth of the Volga Caviare obtained ftom 
the sturgeon is neai Ij black, that from the mullet 
and caip, red In Sweden, cod's roe is used Caviare 
is served ice cold with dry toast It is a favourite 
delic «k v in the United States as well as in Russia 

(’AYFNNF.—(See Capsicum ) 

CEDAR.—A beautiful comfetous tiee, of which 
the- best known species was the celebrated cedai of 
Lebanon, now very late 'I he cedar wood ot c om¬ 
merce' at the piesent d.iy is mainly domed fiom 
varieties of trees resembling the cedar, such as the 
Bar Dadoes cedar or J uni perus barbadensis, which 
is really a jumper, and the West Indian cedar or 
Cedrela 1 he wood is generally hard and iecl, with 
.a pleasing odour, and is lematkably free from knots 
That of Havana, largely employed for making 
cigar-boxes, is straight grained J he fragiant 
Barba docs cedar is used for casing lead pencils 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Cyprus also export timber 
known as cedar wood 

CELERY. -The cultivated specie's ot the Apiurn 
graveolnn, giovvn for lK sure ulent stalks, which are 
eaten cithei cooked or uncooked It lequnes a 
i ic hly-mantu ed soil and caicful tending about the 
roots and bian< lies. 1 licit' is a Continental vanety 
with a loot resembling a tut nip 

('KLKSTINF. -A mineral consisting of sulphate 
of strontium. It bears a stiong lcsemblaiue to 
heavy spar, the ci ystalhs.it ion of both being 
rhombic The name is due to the fact that it is 
sometimes sky-blue m colour, though it is more 
often colouiless Cclestme is the souuc of nitrate 
of stiontia, a substaiKc laigely usc'd in the manu- 
fnctme ol fnc'wotks and Bengal lights It is also 
used m tho refinement of sugai Sicily suj>j>Iios the 
most beautiful vanetics 

UTTAR ARE. -1 lie charge that is made; loi 
stoi ing goods in a c ellui 

CELLULOID. -Formerly known as I’aikosinc, 
afti'i Pai kt's of 1 »ii nnngham, who fust manul.u tured 
it in 185(5 Another name is xvlonite It is an 
not y-hke c oinpouml, c ousistmg < luetly of }>) i oxyhn 
(a diled solution of gun c otton) and oil ol e amjihor 
The pyioX} hn is obtained by tic atiug cellulose with 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid, ami dis¬ 
solving the same with nitio benzol oi some other 
solvent. The resulting substance is then mixed with 
< astoi oil oi cotton seed oil, .uni made into a kind 
of paste by passing it through hot ioilers At a 
tcmperatuic ol 80°, celluloid is-soft and can be 
moulded into any foim desired In omei to remove 
every tiaee of the solvent, the partly manufac tuixd 
article is soaked in bisulphide of caibun or chloride 
of lime. The finished substance is hard and elastic, 
and can be caived ot planed in the same way as 
ivory One ot its chief drawbacks from a com¬ 
mercial point of view is its inflammability Attempts 
have been made to neutralise its combustible nature 
by the addition of some non-combustible material, 
but so far they have been unsatisfac tory Celluloid 
may be made perfee tly tianspaient, white, ivory, or 
coloured In the latter case, it is used as an imita¬ 
tion of amboi, toitoiseshell, malachite, etc. It is 


unaffected by water or by exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere Its uses are almost innumerable. Billiard 
balls, piano keys, combs, knife handles, backs of 
brushes, serviette rings, buttons, thimbles, dolls, 
card-cases, and studs arc some of the articles made 
from it There are also celluloid varnishes, which 
are in great demand as lacquers for biass 

CELLULOSE.— I he essential constituent of all 
vegetable structure. It is a carbohydrate made uj> 
in the same proportions as stare h Cotton-wool and 
filtei-papei are almost pure cellulose, which is also 
found m a neatly puie state in linen, cotton, jute, 
hemp, etc l’aper is made from cellulose extiacted 
in the form ol pulp fiom wood or esparto Cellu¬ 
lose is also valuable on account of the impoitant 
compounds vvhie h an* obtained fiom it when treated 
with mtuc and sulphmic acid Its chemical symbol 
is CallioOi 

(K!\1K NT. Ail adhesive substance lot making 
bodies, especially dories, adheie Very latge 
quantities ol this mateiial aie manufactured lor 
home use and also lor expoit, tho duel seat ot the 
trade being the banks ol tlie* rivei Medway, in Kent 
Keen’s cement is a form ol plaster ot Bans Since 
the mttodudion of the system of building known 
as " re-inloic ed concrete" (i e , cement embedcleu 
in steel webbing or rods), Ihe production of this 
article lias increased enormously Another innova¬ 
tion affecting the tiadc- m the same way is the 
sue c./sslul application ot cement to the building 
ot ships 

CENSOR. Ac rrisoi is a poison who is appointed 
to supervise oi to legulate certain matters It is 
a hiiulaincntal principle ol liberty that fieedom 
of <u tion shall not be inter tried with ex< c'pt unde i 
abnoimal conditions, and touseqmntly anything 
appioaching consulship, except in the case ol the 1 
chama, was unknown in the- Biitish Umpire al Hie 
dale of the outbreak of the Great War in 1911 
1 lie' salet\ ot the State, llOWWOI, lelldeic'd ll 
urc essai v I h s it a shut conliol should be cxcicised 
m many directions, rsjioeially r)v r ei the* press and 
c onespondenc c llnoiigh the* j>ost Ml k Mm turns 
ol tills land wen ' he outc omc- ol special h gidat ion, 
and now t hat I he war is mi i I In \ ai e being i emovc d 
(See Censorship of tub Drama) 

CENSORSHIP OF THE DRA1IA.— ihe regula¬ 
tion of stage 1 plays was, up to early I'lidoi times, in 
the hands of the Church , but soon aflor the Rc - 
foi illation the State assumed e onti ol, and vei y strn t 
ordinances were made as to the <_haiactor of the* 
plays which were allowed to be piesented, anything 
which was objectionable to the Government boifig 
strictly forbidden Puiitanisiw set its fac e sternly 
against all theatrical poi formant es, and in 1(542 
the the.iltes wete closed ilns led to the re-act ion 
aftei the Restoration in R>(50, and eventually it 
was found n<*( essai) to cutb the lm leasing licence 
In 1787 a Licensing Act was passed, and by this 
Act provision was made foi the establishment of a 
censorship of the chama, an official being appointed 
as examiner of j>la\s, acting undci the direction of 
the Lord Chambetlam Ihe powers of the Loid 
Chamberlain were increased by the passing of the 
Theatre Regulation Act, 1843, which extended his 
authonty to all theatics in London, and gave his 
representative the light to forbid the performance 
of any play which was considered likely to interfere 
with “ the promotion of good manners and decorum 
or of the public, peace " In recent years, the action 
of the Censor, foi that is the name by which the 
examiner is generally known, has been subjected 
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to a great deal of uitieism on the ground of his 
objection to certain plays which treated of religious 
subjects too frcelv, oi which introduced political 
personages or events under so thin a cloak that the\ 
were likely to tend to disorder In July and August, 
1909, the advisability of revising the censorship was 
considered b) a joint committee of Paihament, and 
their report, advocating certain < lianges, was issued 
early in November, 1909 1 he committee has 

recommended that the licensing of plavs should be 
optional, and that the Lord Charnbri him should 
continue his contiol, whilst establishing a con¬ 
sultative committee to assist him It was also 
recommended that a play might be allowed to be 
performed even though unlicensed, but if it is 
perfoimed, the dire» toi of public prosecutions, cu 
the Attorney-General, mav mein t tlie manager and 
the author if, in the ojmuon of either of them, the 
play is open to public, objection on certain specified 
grounds # 

CENSUS. —The census is an enumeiation of the 
people of a paitieular district or country In 
ancient times, especially amongst the Homans, the 
census was genet ally taken for purely fiscal pm - 
poses, it was in fact, a kind of legislation of 
'piopeity In modem times, howevci, its utility is 
of a totally dillerent chaiactei, and its advantages 
are statistical, national, and economic At one 
period there was great hostility felt at the t.iking 
of a census at all, but this feeling, which was 
mainly on religious giounds, has passed away, 
although this countiy in its elaborate enumeiation 
of the 2nd April 1911, took caie to avoid wounding 
any susceptibilities by declining to include* a 
religious column when seeking foi multifaiions 
particulars as to each membci ol the population 

It is said that Sweden was the fust countiy in 
modem times to establish a census on a scientific 
basis, the date of this new depaituie in government 
being 1749 An effort was soon aftei wards made 
to take* a census m (beat Butain, but tins was 
stiongly icsisted ; and it was not uhtil 1801 th.it 
objections weie overcome Since 1801 a census in 
(ju.it fiiitam ha-, been taken di cc nmallv , and Mine* 
1811 in Ii eland. With each pei lod of ten years the 
statistic s become moic and moie elaboiate, though 
many of them aie, apparently, cjuite useless For 
the intervening yea is the returns of the Kcgistiar- 
General help towaids apjiVoximating the population 
of the countiy at any given time In ceit.nn 
countries, notably Fiance, Germany, and the 
United States, a census is taken e\eiy five years 
*• CENT. —The contraction of the* Latin word 
centum, which nnyins one hundred I he woid 
ficqucntly used in commcicc to denote a certain 
rate or i.ilio, being so much per bundled Thus, 
5 per cent, implies the propot tion of £5 to every £100 

In nitieiu), the woid “cent ” (which is th« n 
w i ittc n without the full stop) is the name oi a c <i 
tam an,ill com in v.uions couutiies, being tin 
hundredth part of some otlu r c om In tlu* United 
States the cent is one -hundi edt h ji.ut of a dolhu, 
oi about one Fuglisli halfpc^nm , and in llollaiic) 
the cent is one -hundi edt h pait ot a guilder, about 
one fifth of an Knglisli permv (Set. also Fold Ic.n 

Moneys—Canada, ('i-uon, IIchiand. Mm’kiijis, 
Unhid Si airs ) Instead of cent, the woid “ c c n- 
tline- is used in Fiance to denote the hundiedth 
pn.i 1 of a fianc 

CENTAVO, CENTAVOS.— (See EoklIgn Moneys 
—Argentine, Bolivia, Colombia, Fcuador, 
IIayti, Mexico, Peru, Philiitinls, Venezuela ) 


CENTESIMO, CENTES1MI. (See Foreign 
Moni vs 11 \ly ) 

CENT! ARE. (Se<* Mi trio Sysiim) 
CENTKiKAOE. - I his woid ieally signifies the 
division into 100 degiees or paits It is most com* 
monlv mc't with as the name of one of the thermo- 
meteis m e omnum use, m vvlmh the freezing point 
of vvatci is 0° an.l the boiling point 100° (See 
Fahki nmi ii, Hi aumi k ) 
t EMlUHA.MM \. (‘sec I mu k.n Win.n is and 
M I \sUKl s I I VI V ) 

( ENTIRE AMM Eh - One of the 1 wc*ights of the 
nietm system (./ v ) It is tlu* one-huiuliedth part 
of a giamine Its English equivalent is 0 154823 of 
a gi am (Sec* 1‘ORl U.N Wile,His AND Ml AMiKl s ) 
CENTILITRE. - I he hundiedth part ol a litie, or 
0 017808 ot an mipen.tl pint (See EoRllGN 
Wl IGH1S AND Ml \sl R | S ) 

CEN’TIM E. 1 he nne-hundiedth part of a fiane 
(See I-oki ic.n Mom vs- Biic.m'M, Ikanle, 

S^’l I / I R1 VN'D ) 

CENTIMETRE. 1 he* one* hundiedth part of a 
melie, oi 0 39371 of an Liiglish null lvvent>- 
eight c entimcti es air almost exactly espial to II 
English nnhes (See Fori h.n Wi ic.ius and 

Ml A*- OKI'S ) 

CENTIM ETRO. (Sc < I orih.n Wik.his and 

Ml- VM’KI s I I \ I V ) 

CENT1M0S. - (Sc*e Eokmgn Moni vs Shin ) 
CENTNEIL - (s» c 1 ori ic.n Win ,his and 

Ml A so ID'S I'lNMVKK, (.1 IIMANV ) 

CENTRAL AMERICA.- I In whole distil, t wh.c h 
is known nuclei tin* name ol ( cntial Annina con¬ 
sists ol live small ic public s, v i/ , ( osta Kna, (.uale- 
mal.i, Honduras, Nieai.mua, and San Salvadoi, 
togethei with the* teintoiv ol l'.iitish llondutas 
lln* leccntlv established ic public ol Panama is 
sometimes ief< i led to as a pat t ol ( c ulial Ann i n a. 
but its fomu i c onnrc turn wit h ( olonibih would sc em 
to make it i at hei a p.u t ol South Ann in a E.n h of 
t In se St at c s is not n c d inn lc i a s< p.n air heading 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF It ANKERS. I Ins 

is an association winch was loinud, in 1895, Joi 
the puiposr ol piomotnig lln mlc ic sts ol bankets 
It c (insists ol mi mix t s di aw n bom the Ii.iiiKi is who 
.u e nienibc! s ol tin ( Ir.u mg House ((/?>), < c 1 1am ol 
I he me mix i s ol tin Wist Liul I oiulon banks, and 
i c i lam mrnibeis of 11n* c oiml i \ banks lln Scolth 
and Ii ish banks ha v< not y i ( lx ( n admit h <| mem be i s 
ol 11n assoc l.it ion * 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. I lie ( i imin.il 
toiiil for London and Middle r\ and etitain parts 
of Kssex, Sm i c\ , am. !\t nt, at w I in li c asi s aie 1 1 led 
sirmjai to those vvbn Ii in otlu i paits of the (ountiy 
rue sent to the k spec five i i/< > I lus c om t was 
established in 1834 1 In* familial name for the 

Central Cinmnal Couit is the ()M Bailey, and this 
is I lu* c oi rec I title , alt hough tlu old building, w I in h 
w .is assoc i.it ( d v) it li so many famous c mum.'I 1 1 lals 
ol 1 lie |>ast ,* has lx ( 11 irpl.u < d b\ a m w e oui I In 
add it ion t (> t In end mat y < i niniial woi k, t lu nmit has 
now the whole < iunui.il pmsdn lion ol lln Com t ol 
Aclnin alt \ md upon good cause shown, it', il it is 
necessary in the mb tests ol jusln e, oflenc c s may 
be tnecl at tin* (_ciiti.il (timuial ( oiut even 
(hough committed outside il > pmsdn I joii, eg, 
mu1iuv r or minder cm tlu high seas 1 he 
sittings take pl.ic c about eleven turns a year, 
the number of the sittings ami the dales 
br*mg fixed annuallv at tin lx ginning of the 
Legal Vc at, O, lobe i 12th loimerlv tin* proceed* 
ings vine opened b) the Kce older ol London (q v ) 
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charging tin* gland jutv , but snu e the giand jury 
systi in l/i ) was discontinue d. the business ot the 
( our t i-> < ormiM im * <1 wit limit any pi i. Inn mat les, and 
two ( on i Is at i gi in t till v < oust it tit ed on the first da> 
ol t he si Him; s All the most si nous i as< s are tin <1 
b\ a judge <>l the 11 ip'll ( out t, wlio does not sit,as a 
mle, until the se< ond dav 1 he judges take it m 
luin to j)ti side at the (unit, oiu at i a« h sitting 
Winn the calendar of pnsomis is i x» ( pi ionall\ 
In avj, a second judgi is soinetnms < alh d in 1o 
assist In addition to tin judgi and tin ie<oid< i, 
who lakts [ueiidiiKi m < mutual 1 1 nils alti t tin 
judgi, tin < ommon siijiant (// f ) sits in .i thud 
! mill, ami tin two judges ot tin City ol London 
Conit— lh‘ I (union City County Couit an in- 

< 1 it« n11y <alhd upon to In lp in tin dispabh ol 
bustm ss Nominally, the Lonl M.uoi pn snl< s o\< i 
the sittings ot t lie < out t, and i it In i he ot soitu ol 
the aldeiimii an always juesent <m tin In in h lot 
,i pait, .it hast, ol tin piixii dings Minot (linns 
.ire also 1 1 led In u , it t In > «n t alh g< d to have be‘< n 
i ommitt'd wit Inti tin City ot London, ie, sin h 

< i inn s as would til otln i pla< < s be 1 1 iabh at ipiai l< i 
si ssions 

t’KUTiriCATK. —A t( Millions m willing, ot a 
wilt ten dclaialion ot Hu hull) o( some pailnuhii 
in.it 1»i 

( IIRTII K ATI.D It \ >Kill 1*1’. \ person who, 

has tin; bei n made ,i b tnki upt holds .i n h use bom 
the ( on 1 1 ol I lank i npb \ t < .1 if \ mg t ha I Ins d< bl s 
has e bi t n < .tin i lied bs I In i mu l 

f IsRTIIICATK 01 I'll MIRK. tins is a eei I if t - 
i ate, undr I 111' seal ol the Land Kepidis . ieiM!\mg 
the n gi 4 1 at u hi ol .i ' h.u ge uj ion land When mu h a 
iiititnal' is di posited with ans p'i-.on ti niipma- 
li 111 to a hen < n ah d b\ the d< p > it ol a moi tqaqe 
deed ol unnqisLied land Xotne <,1 1 in di posit 
must bi qisen i>> the K.gr.ltir iSee I svn 
Kt r.isi m ) 

( RRTlIiCVn; 01 DA M ARK. 'I In m a do. u 

ment m pimtid lotm, isstn <1 by dock (ompuiius, 
when goods are nceiud b\ them m a damaqid 
i ondition as t he\ at < laiuh d li urn a drip 1 Ins an 
gem lalls tilh d in l>s tin sin \ • \oi ol tin doi k < on. 
pans, and tin iiitilu.ite sl.itis that the sunesoi 
has sinvi jid and laietully examined the goods, 
and that the ( .nisi ot the inpits' oi dam me to 
I hem m that stated I his do* uinent is m « ' smi s in 
oi di i to i liable tin nnpoihi to m mi r < omp< n-.t 
turn liotn the iindei w i it i i s <>t the good-., oi the 
slupowneis, as tin i asi mas b< 

( LRTll’K XTi: or I M'ORROR VTION. \s ..».n 

as the neiessaty number ot membcis of <i joint 
stock company has been obtained, seven oi tw >, as 
the case may be, an ending as the company is a 
"public" ot a “plicate" company, the latter 
according to the definition gr\en in the Act of 
1908, as aim ndi d by tin Ait ot 1918 (si e f’uis \ l k 
Comi’SNy), a i omjians mas bt humid, and the 
sti ps to be lain u .ls a piehminats to Mull loima- 
tion t ire ex< n dmglv simple, unless tin business 
is ot an extensive ihaiaitii It is him < ssai y to 
pt< jiare the memot.indum ot association and also 
the aitulesol .issix lation, it the * ompau) decides 
upon having the lattei, if, unless it adopts 
I able A (</v ) K.u h ol these must be dul> 
stamped and piesented to the Registrar of Joint 
Stoi k Companies m London, Kdmbmgh, oi Lublin, 
an otdmg to the pait of the Hnited Kingdom in 
which the registeicd ollue of the company is to be 
situated, together with a statutory declaration by 
a solu itoi engaged in the formation of the < ompany, 


or by a person named in the articles of association 
as a director or as the secretary of the company, 
of compliance with all or any of the requisitions of 
the Companies Acts in respect of registration, ana 
of matters precedent and incidental thereto Cer¬ 
tain fees are payable upon registration whn h vary 
according to the amount of the i apital of the com¬ 
pany 'lhueupon the registrar, it he is satisfied 
that everything is in order, issues a certificate as 
lot lows— 

" / hert hy terhf j that the . . . Company, 

I imitt'it is this day incorporated under the Com- 
poiin b/s, 1908 1917. and that the ( ompany is 
Inniti d 

1 C n eu under my hand this .. . day .. . 19 . 

" (Signature), 

Registrar oj Joint Stock Companies ” 

Lpon the gi.intmg of the certificate, a new legal 
entity has been established, and the company has 
ionic into being 1 he certifuate is lorulusive 
evidiTu e th.it all the icquiicmenls of the Acts, in 
respeit ol legistiatnm and of matters precedent 
and incidental thereto, have been complied with, 
and that the association is a company authorised 
to be leqistcied and is duly registered undu the' 
A 1 1 s 

Anv person may liispul the documents kcj>t bv 
the ngisti.il, on jiayiiu nt ol a lie ol Is, and an\ 
pel soil mas iiqtnii a iiitiluate ol the mcotpoi.i 
turn ni am minpanv, <»i a <oj>\ oi exti.ut ol am 
doi turn nt to be i < 1 1 ilu d bv the 11 gist i ur, on p.i\ - 
ment ol Ss Im a n r litu ate ot nu oi j total ion and bd 
Im i at h loin* ol <i i m 1 1 In d i opy m i xt i a< t 

diRTiiD ATi: oi mortrxri: or ship. \ 

i eqisti iid <>w in i 1 1 di sn mis of disposing b\ wav ot 
moitgagi oi sale ol tin ship oi ol a shaii ol the ship 
m lespiit oi whuli he is i< gisti ted, at any plan 
out oi the i i mu 1 1 \ in wlmh the |>mt ol registry ot 
the ship is situate , mav ap|»l\ to the n gistiat, and , 
the UL'istiat shall tin n upon enable him to do so 
by gianting a * < i tifn ab otmmlgtgi m aicitiluati 
ol sale (Si i 8(>, Mi nb.mt shipping \i t, 1N94) 

l he i nst Minn nt gm par In tilm s ol the si up and 
an .)< * 'Mint ol mm Igagi m i < r tiln ati -> ol mm tgagi s 
gi anted in iispnt ol the ship I he owuci ot the 
shau s m the ship a ppm nl s .in .ittmin \ to nu n t gage 
the shai i >, a ml <le i l.n cs t hat I lie mmu \ t o be i aisi d 
undi i tin* power shall not i .\i ei d a spicilnd sum, 
and that tin i.ite of jntenst shall not e\i eed a 
(ctlain i.lb He also n.iinis the plan wheie the 
j>owei of mm (gaging mas be exmisnl, and lln* 
pei rod within wlmh tin |»owii ma\ be cxeuiscd 
I he insti uinent is signed and j xtled by the owner, 
and thin follows the legistiat’s icilifuate — 

I . . it gist tar oj . . hneby 

notify that the aboie tenth n pattuulat s telating to 
the hip and the title thireto ate totted , and l 
furl Jut mtijy that the said owtur has duly sub¬ 
scribed and affixed his signatme ,and stal as 
apptats above 

Regisitar 

In mdel to be quite safe in taking a security of 
tins kind, the mortgagee must make a caieful 
examination of the certificate to see whether any 
pievioiis i hargo exists Any person who advain.es 
money undei a leitifuate of mortgage, when there 
is a previous mortgage or certifuate of moitgage 
indorsed on the said lertilicate, does so at Ins own 
nslc Ills title is liable to be defeated by the person 
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i burning un«li*t the im iiiiiIh am e so imloisid (So* 
Sill' 1 - - Mok k. u.i i 

/FRTIFHYTF OF ORHilN. For those 
Colonics whit h have a prefeirntlal tanll for Bntish- 
ma<lc goods, t i 111 1 1 1 1 v ate ol «n igm is in i < ssai \ , and 
the amount nIiow n m \\i iting on the < ei till* ate must 
agiee with tlu amount shown m hguus on the 
lnvon e I)u t \ is < hai ntd on t he m t amount of 1 he 
invoice, and it will, theudore, be si en how veiv 
ncuss.li\ it is that all tiade ami ia-.li discounts be 
tied in ted 1mm the imoi.i, and in the same hand 
or tvpewiiling 1 he customs aulhoiitns will not 
pass a hand until n dis< omit on .i tv pew nit on 
in\onc .iii'l It tin 1 goods aie ol Bnhsh 

in.inul.ii tine, the ici titrate must show the net 
amount It the floods an* ot fomgn manulai lute, 
the lountiv ol oiigm must In distim tlv stated on 
the mume Merchants m shippus hold tin sup 
]>heis of the floods u sponsible lot an\ dutv "i 
expense-, lm in i ed t luoiigh J,uhr # e to < ai l \ out (Inn 
nisli m turns leganhug tin iomd invoicing ol the 
goods The non-piodm tion ot a (eitilnate whin 


will di pi ml Below will be iound the form of 
i ei titii ate m use to «la\ 

I hero aie othei foi ms similar m winding to the 
abo\e, but they all leseinble one anothei \eiy 
t losely 

IKiUlFKATK OF I’KOTIsSl. (Ke I’hoi i sr) 
l iaUIFIt .Mi: OF KFlilSlliATION.- -A (01 lili- 

i ate given b\ the ugistiai ol lompames ol any 
mortgage oi ih.uge legisteied in puisuance ol See. - 
tnm 93. sub si t turn 5, ol the t oinpann s (Consolida- 
t ion) \| 1 , 1908 (si <• l\l i.IslKA 1 Ion Ol- MoKK.WilvS 
AM) CiiAKi.i s), and statnn; the amount theieby 
seiimil I In iiitiliiati is londiiMM i vnli m e t hat 
tlie it <|iineun ills ol the Nition as to i egisl i at loll 
have hi i u i oiupin d with A i op\ ol iveiy iriti- 
li ‘ at* ol 11 gist i at ion is to la imloisid b) Iheiom- 
pauy oil i v« i y di In nl m< m u i till, al i ol d< lx nt me 
st oi k wlm h is issm d 1 >\ t lie i on‘pan \ , and tin pa) - 
m< n t ol w lm h is mi in i d b\ I In i noi I gag* in i hai ge 

SO li I'lsti n d 

i Firm i< m: of rf<;istr\ . \ dot iiinenl 

lontamrng the n.nm and dim upturn <>l a \essi|, 


Form of Certificate to obtain a rebate of Customs Duties on ^<»o«ts ami 
articles, the groutli, produce or manufacture of the I nited kingdom, 
when made and signed by a person other than an individual 
manufacturer or supplier. 


(ll V Mill’of ffc’J . )I1 M.'tllll!' ltl<’i .'Illll. It- 

(.’) Ins it tin’ w.>nb jutlm i, min i„'.’i, 
< lm f link, it prim ip,il Mill, ill, 
H)\ 110* I ink .is tin < i .< mu’ In’ 

(j \ mu im! i ! In n[ in milt n inn i(s) 
"i siipplu i (s) 


(t) N mu’of in Miut n imeip) 'Ji s,ip|>lii r ( .) 


l (I) Junto i(iti/\ that 

/ am i ’) • >/(*) 

th< WiOiuUhluh r{s) <■/ the ail'd o nuludtt/, amt w ->/ tin- it1h/u ate on 
ht half oi 

tin '<n,/ Miinu/ai liu 11 \ s) 

/ Inn e the o/Kin of hnonin.;, amt I do Juid>\ ,iih/\ that this 
in ,'ok < than the '•an/ (I) 


(S) N.UiY >>f pnl\ "r pufi. s t'> wlioin 
arlicl- s in. in .on i il 
(h) Iiisi rt in ui.nls .it Itn^th l!" total 

\ ll III Ilf 111 \ OK I’ 


(7) South Atm i i>i ('an xl i, m lln < mi* 
•m,y 1 >. 


/>' (A 

amounting to ((>) 

!■> tint am/ (i i tut, and that all the adult s indudid in the s aid immue 
ait' bon i tide the loath , {'iodine, <a manuiaduu' of tin I nihd hini]il»m, 
am/ that a sre/e lantutl {nation of the labour of that ,<atn/i\ ha, intend 
into t/u' fnodudion oj tvny nianuftn hat </ aitnle imhnh.t in t/u '•aid 
i iwou e to the c i tent in <<uh adule of m t It ■.. than <>n ( j<anlh of the value 
of troy auk adule in it s fur ant eou/ttion natty f<a e\fn>d t<> (7) 


Ihftul at 
day of 

the’ goods aie chain! al ( ustoms would im an the 
loss ol the iel>ate nr/e-pav ment of .mi lam pot turn 
of the duty < hat get! at the pot t ol enti), and the 
shipper would hold the supplici n sponsible for sin h 
loss 1 he piifeiential (anil anoint d by our 
Colonu s to lintish-made goods was an mdi.vvout 
to obtain Colonial picfcnme oi a diuunutfon of 
duty on leitam goods exported from the Colonu s 
to England, ir fiee entiy for ('olomal r ;oods against 
a duty on foieign goods It was argued that il the 
Colonies gave a rebate of a certain amount of duty 
on Kutish goods, we ought to grant the same < on- 
(ession to Colonial goods Although tlu - l’ie- 
leiential Jaiifl has been m tone toi about twi nty 
veais, ('olomal Fiekiem e does not \i I obtain in 
England, although tin te wile ileai mdn <it ions ol 
it in the 1 bulge t of 1919 J he gnat (ontioveisy 
betweiu l ice liade and Iholeition ha-, still to br 
(ought out, and it will be on tin n suit of tlu 
sttugglethat the futine tiade ])olu ) ol tin lounti) 


(hi- • 

10 

,6.11 I ollirl [ >. Ll II ■ IlirLI I I ,1 ll I . < ! I I ll' | -I ll t ol 

J.-K'-'V ' 

( UltTIFK Al l; OF SII AKFS (JOINT STOCK 

COM PAN V). In Ihe oidin.uy i om a* ol things it 
was ijuite sullu n nt ioi a piospiitiw 1 memlx i ot a 
umip.iny to have applied lor and to have had 
allotted to >um a -li.m oi shaiis in a company, and 
to have h.nl*his name intend upon the regislii to 
(oni|)lete the whole business < onnei ted with the 
( ompah) I hilt was, in la* t, ill the ( ail) stages of 
(ompany law, no ndessil) for any doiirnunt to be 
piodm ed as evident e ot the 1 11 b ol mi) paitiiulai 
imber to any share in the bnsini ■.. ol the i ompany 
l he nee cssity toi some tangible < vnlcm e of mt mix i - 
slap wsis fust leiogmsed by the Companies Ait, 
1^07, and the Section refeiiing to this matlii has 
beer repiodmid by Si < lion l >2 ol tin Companu s 
(Cifnsolnlation) A< t ol 1908 It is as follows- 

“ (1) Evci\ iompan\ shall, within two months 
aftei the allotnx nt ol any ol its shales, debt nlurcs, 
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or (lrl« nture* stock, and within two months after 
the registration of the transfer of any such shares, 
debentures, or debentuie stock, < ojnplctc and 
have teadv for dehveiv the certificates of all 
shates, the debentures, and the certificates of all 
debenture stoc k allotted or transferred, unless the 
conditions of issue* of the* shares, debentures, 01 
debenture stock otherwise provide 

“ ( 2 ) If default is made in complying with the 
requirements of this Section, the company, and 
oveiy director, manager, secretary, and other 
offn c r of the* company who is knowingly a p.n tv 
to the default, shall be liable to a fine not e\» ced¬ 
ing /5 for every day (lining which the default 
< out inuos ” 

\ c i 11 die ate* has now become* a nc<cssit\, whether 
the matter is one of the issue ot sh.n e s, d< be nt in es, 
or debe nt nr e* sto< U, and it must be* delrve-rc d to the 
jit i sc m entitled the i< to I Vnalt re s ai e pi esc 11 1 >< d for 
failure to c omply with the* let ms ot the Seed ion the 
share* certificate is delivered by the company upon 
the shareholder giving up the receipts wlm h lie* has 
received m lespect <>1 the* payment of the moneys 
required upon application ami allotment lhe 
cerlificate forms are always printed in book form 
with a perforation dividing the lorm horn '.'he 
countei foil hull paitnulais an* entcied on the 
c ountei foil, as well as on tin* c entitle ate lhe foiin 
of the* e ertific ate* is gemi.dlv as feillows— 

Ordinary Share (ertifieale. 

No A o of Shares 

The A. It. Company, l/nniled. 

Capital / 100.000 

Divided into (naming the ditlc lent kinds 

of shat e s) 

This is to certify that . of . is 

the registered holder of . shares of ..each, 
numbered to , both inclusive, nt the 

above-named Company, subject to the Memorandum 
of . Issociahon and the rules and regulations thereof, 
and that up to this date there has been paid in 
respect of each of the said shares the sum of . . 

(livt n under the common seal of the said Company 

(he . day of . 

Sometimes the eertiticate has a footnote to the 
following eilec t — 

“ lhe company will not transfer any shaies 
without the pioduetiun of the* e <*t title ate ielating 
to such shaies, which eeitihcate* must be sui- 
ielide ic'd befote any deed of transfer, whether loi 
the whole ot any poition thereof, can be ic'gis 
terc’d, oi a new cei title ate; issued in exchange “ 

1 he signaluie*s aie* those of two eliroe tots and of the 
soviet ary' lhe seal ot the comji.in\ is also aitixed 
'J he c ei title ate* is impoitant, and it is always pritrid 
facie evidence of the* title* of the meunber to the share 
oi shaie*s indicated , and the ob)e*c l of the doc unient 
is to enable a shaieholder to show a good title it he 
wishes to transfer the* shares, the numbeis ot which 
must bo indicated A shaie ceititicate docs not 
teepme a stamp, and it is not a negotiable instni 
ment Morcovei, it does not amount to a warranty' 
of title on the pait of the* company issuing it 

The certificate is pnrna facie evidence* of the ti'le 
of the pel son named thcaein to the shaie or shares 
indicated, lhe certificate is, m laei, the membei’s 
title deed The absence of a certificate would make 
it veiy diffu ult for any person who protc'ssrd to be* a 
member to deal with his shaies, for a purchases of 
the same, or a lender who advanced money upon the 
security of the shares, would naturally leejuire some 


tangible security before parting with his money 
A difficulty will certainly arise if a certificate is lost 
or destroyed. Such a case is generally provided for 
in the articles, by which the* company is empowered 
to issue a new eertihcate in place of the old one 
upon the member giving such indemnity as the 
company thinks fit under the circumstances Some¬ 
times there is a guarantee added, a third party 
becoming surety to indemnify the company in case 
of nt'< e*ssity. 1 his, again, is an agreement in the 
form of an indemnity, and requires a 6 d stamp 
On no asions a statutes v declaration [q v ) of loss or 
destruction is made, and this icquires a stamp of 
2 s tid 

lhe company is bound by what is stated in the 
certificate, or, in other words, it is estopped from 
denying the contents ot the; ecitificate* lhe certi¬ 
fy ate is, in fat t, “ a eleclatation to all the wot Id that 
the; pel son in whose name the ecitificate is made 
out, and to whom it is given, is a shaicholder in the 
company, and it is given by the company with the 
intention that it shall be so used by the* person to 
whom it is given, and acted upon m the sale and 
tianster of shares “ And not only does the estoppel 
(q v ) apply as to the name of the member entered 
upon the; ecitificate, but also as to the statement 
oi the amount which has been paid upon the* shares , 
but the < ei tifu ate must have been issued regularly 
by t he c onipauy Any fraud practised by its ollic lals 
m the* issue will lelease* the* company fiom liability 
uncrer this head , and a poison who takes a < ei tifi- 
eate which contains, to his knowledge, an untrue 
statement would teceivc* no assistance horn the 
courts Moreover, the company is only bound in 
iesprit of a prison who i^ a legistered holder, and 
not of a third person into whose possession an 
erroneous certificate has come 'lhe utmost caic, 
theiefoie, is ne*e essai v m the prepai ution and issue 
ot a share intricate, and m all subsequent dealings 
with the* shares teferred to in the eertiticate it is 
advisable that the company should insist, when it 
has to legister «i m w meinbei, that the ce*i titieate* 
shall be produced. 

In the* absence of any' ex pi ess agiecnie-.it, it is 
always an understood flung that a member or share¬ 
holder must pay' foi his shaies in cash, and cash 
only, and the full amount of the nominal value of 
tlie* shares must In paid Shaies cannot be legally 
issued at a disc omit, although by means of commis¬ 
sion, brokerage, etc , as is shown in the at title on 
UnIji* kvvki iing, the* same thing can, in cites t, be 
earned out by' a very small amount ot strategy 
Hut this pi mini y obligation to pay for shaies *n 
m<m< v may be satisfied in money's worth, and it is 
well known that upon the sale of a going concern 
to a company' some shares aie almost mvanably 
take*n as a part of the purchase puce Again, shaies 
may be awarded m leturn foi woi k clone or services 
icndelcd It is not material that the so-called 
money's worth is of small value lhe adequacy of 
the i etui ns for shares wall not be inquned into unless 
then; is a clear ease of fraud set up. It is essential, 
however, that any contiact as to shares which aie 
paid for otherwise than in cash shall be duly 
recorded in the allotment return which lias now to 
be made* within one month of the allot me nt of shares, 
and to be filed with the legistrar 

It is to be noticed that before an ollii lal quotation, 
on the London Stoc k Exchange, for stocks and 
shares c an be obtained, the committee require that 
the certificates shall conform to certain conditions 
(Sec* OuorArioN on London Stock Exchange) 
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C K R T I FI C \ T E 0 X T A X A TI 0 N.—(See of a company may have sold 50, 25 of which have 

Allocatur ) been bought bv one individual and 25 bv another ; 

CERTIFICATION OF CHEQUES. — In the United tins means that two transfers will have to be 

States of America, cheques are frequently “ceiti- executed and that three new certificates will have 

tied " by bankers, the certification being equivalent to be made out, two of 25 shuies each in the names 

to an acceptance on the part of the banker. When of the sepaiate mmhasets and one for the balance 

an Ameiuan banker accepts or c citifies a cheque, of 50 shaies in the name of the original holder. As 

he charges the amount at once to the diawei’s one ol the transferees might be resident abroad or 

account and holds it in a special account against not readily available fur pm poses of signature, it 

lus liability upon the cheque. 13y the law of the might easily occur that while one transfer could be 

United States, “ where the holder of a cheque pro- lodged foi registration almost immediately, a week 

cures it to be accepted or certified, the drawer and or more might elapse befoic the second deed would 

all indorsers arc disc harged from liability theicon ” be read) foi that pm pose, and it would be lmpos- 

In this countiy, foi the convenience of bankets sible to keep the one ceitil'u ate for 100 shaies 

in connection with the clearing of cheques, cheques attai lied to the respective tianslcis The ditlicultv 

are often “marked" as good, and in some cases js overcome by lodging the < ei trfii ate tor 100 shaies 

they are “marked" at the request of the diawer with the proper oliu ial, and liav mg the two tiansfeis 

(See Marked Cheque) ot 25 shaies each “certified " and a balance ticket 

CEHT1FH \TION OF TRANSFERS. (Si r C i u issued 1 c>r the 50 shares leinainmg in the name of 

11 r 11 i > Irvnsfjr) « th'V’iiginal piopnctor. 

CERTIFIED CHEQUE.—A cheque which is 1 he pi .Mine of ceitilnahon is not m anv wav 
marked or certified by a banker that it is good siippuiled 1»\ st.dutuiv < mu tnu uts , it is m«'tel\ 
for the amount for which it is drawn (See the outcome of an accepted puetue m business 
Certification of Cheques, Marked Cheque) circles, and has obtained on seveial occasions the 
CERTIFIED COPY.—A c ertrfied copy, oi an ollue recognition of tin courts I he most important 
copy, as it is sometimes c ailed, is one that has been case on the point is that of Hish.>/> v V he fiallis 
examined with the onginal and certified by the C,>ns<>h,l<ilal t • , ISOd, 25 <>B|> spj. wheimu 
responsible offn lal as being c oi rect dims, if a will I oid Justice I mdk \ fiillv dralt with the oiigm 
is required, tin* original cannot, of course, be and pirn tn e of gi\ iru< “ i < i tiin ainuis " 

obtained, but any person m.iy have a copy o f it A died ot tianstei is s ml to have undergone the 
on paying certain lees , and the registrar at Somer- process ol certification whin the following lorm 
set House will t ertif\ as to its correctness when the appmis m the top left-hand margin, below the place 
< opy lias been < ompared with the original For o< i upied bv the i ev c nue stamp, nmmugat a light 
stamp duty, see Con angle to the general body ot the document — 

CERTIFIED TRANSFER. — Before registered 
stock or shares can be transferred, a deed of transfer _ 

executc'cl bv the person who is registered as pro- 1 ohfuute An /.a the .N/r.mw thwinl 

puetor and also by the purchaser has to be lodged, u "I’lth^ the ( < in/uun this . ,ti\ 

accompanied by the corresponding fertile ate m the 4 . ’ 

name of the transfeior with the company or regis- ^ 01 ^ ^ ^ ( I '■! , 

tration office Before a transfer deed is,< ompleteci, . 

it may be nccessaiy for it to be sent through the 

post or handed over to different individuals, which I'lisurt b\ 

involves a certain amount of delay-nnd nsk ot loss, 

so that it is not desit able that the oei tifn ate relating Ui soini ' hums of < < i titu ation, m addition to the 

to the deed should accompany it on its travels numhei ot the (ei till' .ite, the di->tnn tive iimnber oi 

A system is, therefore, m opeiation vvhcic by the the shares is also stated , but foi the most pait those 

ceitifieate supporting a deyd of transfer may be numbers are not inserted in the c c*i tilii ationdor m 

lodged with the company oi with the Secretary of ^h ,sl ( >f the companies employ a mbbei hl.unp con- 

the London or any of the piovimial Stock taming tin* hum given above, toi the purpose of 

Exchanges The registrar or Stock Exchange dealing with transit is bit lor < ei titi< at ion, though 

official, as the* case may be, takes charge of the* *hc majority of tiam'-T forms sold by the law 
certificate and affixes a stamp to the deed of stationers.contain a provision for this in the usual 

transfer to the effect,that a certificate in respect of S I^ UI * 1 Iheie 1S an advantage in using a special 

the shares named therein has been lodged with him ; stamp for the purpose, insomm h that it to a < ertain 

this he signs and returns the deed to the broker who extent adds to the validity of the act ot cei tifi< ation, 

lodged it with lnm d ins operation is called “ certi- as the name ot tllc i»nip.uiy is then linpiinted on 

tying a transfer," for the registrar or official verities ^ le T ^ COf h 
• that a certificate, without which the transfer would Where a great amount of cei filtration is earned 
not be effective, has been lodged with him for the on < 1S hmnd nccessaiy to keep <i record of all such 

purpose of being used in support of sn< h transfer. transactions in a < cntiln .itions of translers book, 

The handing over of a certified transfer is good which provides the following information- - 

delivery of stock or shares by ax 6 ell< r or Ins broker, (I) 'J he inunbci of the ccrtitu ation 

for obviously it is not the duty of the seller or Ins (2) The date when transfers are lodged 

agent to see to the execution of the deed by the (3) 1 iansieror's name 

purchaser. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that (4) The number of certificate lodged lor cancella- 

before a transfer is certified it has to be executed by tion 

the transferor. (5) The name of brokers lodging transfers and 

Another advantage arising out of the system of certify ate 
certifying transfers is that it facilitates the handling ( 6 ) Tile number of the shares named in the* 
of various transfer deeds arising out of shares transfer. 

included in one certificate. The holder of 100 shares (7) Date when transfer returned for registration. 
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(8) The transferee's names 

(9) A (olumn for general remarks, in which any 
information as to balance note would be recorded. 

If the work ot < ertification 1 % however, not heavy, 
some 1 ompanies prefer men ly to enter the < ertifica¬ 
tion transac tions on the back of the share certificate 
lodged with the deeds, certificates being, of course, 
in such cases immediately cancelled in the same 
way as though the tiansfer deeds were fully 
com [deled and handed in for registration 

Should the number ot shares on the certificate 
exceed those represented by the tiansfer deeds 
lodged, the broker may lequue some “ Note " 
stating the number of shares left over as a balance 
for disposal. On the other hand, he may intimate 
his desire to have a “ bal.inc e ti< ket ” issued giving 
instructions for a share certificate to be piepared 
for the number of shares left in the transferor’s 
name. 

Certifu .1 tions ai e cai ru d out both by the Sec 1 etaiy 
of the Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange, as well as by the scare buy or other 
official of the companies to whom the shares or 
stoc ks t elate 

CERTIORARI.— -This is a special process by 
means of which the tnal of an action mayi be 
removed from the couit in which it would be 
ordinarily tiled to a comt of superior junsdiction 
or the order made 1 by a c enn 1 of 111 1» 1101 jm imIk tion, 
may be biought up to be quashed by a Divisional 
Court of tie- High ('emit ol Justice In 1 lvd cases 
it sometimes happens 1 hat local piejudnc may be 
so strong that a Ian tnal is all but impossible, 
especially d it is a tnal l>v juiv, and the uu mix is 
of the juiy hav to be diawn liom tin* inhabitants 
of the lurghbomhood , ami one ol tin* parlies 
to tlu* action may, cm showing good cause*, pio- 
c lire the lemov.d ot all ret ends, etc , connected 
with it to London, so that an impartial tribunal 
may be obtained In criminal cases, also, it is 
occasionally thought advisable to icmove the place 
of tnal for similar teasons, and the sanfc ptocedme 
is adopted it it is likely that diffic ult points of law 
may arise Ceitiotan in cinmnal cases will piobably 
become vei y rate now that the Comt of Ctinunal 
Appeal has been established 

CF.SSIO RON ORE >1 (and see SLgursruAi ion in 
Scotch L\w) — 1 he pioeess of cessw bonorurtt (1 c , 
sm lehclci of goods) was mtioduc c d into Sc otc h legal 
procc'duie in older to modify the ugoui of the law 
as to imptisorimcnt foi debt If a debtor made* full 
disclosuie and complete sm render of lus goods, ’he 
obtained liberation fiorn nnpiisonment and pio- 
tection fuun actions, lie lemamed liable, luiwcver, 
for his debts, and could not obtain a dischaige fiy 
the Debt 01 s Act ol 1880, ussto bonorum became 
a mmoi loim of pioccss ior the clistilbution c»t 
bankrupt estates, and was olten applied as a 
substitute for sequestration in. dealing with small 
estates 0 

Die pioccss of cessw bonorum was abolished by 
the Hankiuptey (S t ol land) Act, 1013 

OESTlIl QUE TRUST.— Hus is an old French 
legal phrase, still in common use, which signifies 
the person in whose favour a trust operates/* e , 
the person who is beneficially interested in the 
estate. Thus, if Brown holds lands or a fund in 
trust for Jones, so that, although Brown is the 
legal owner, the benefits of the tiust aie to be for 
Jones, lit own is the trustee and Jones is the' cestui 
’que trust. The pluial of tlus phrase is cestuis que 
trustent (See Trustee.) 


CESTUI (JIK USE.—The person in whose favour 
a use 01 a tiust in leal property has been declared 

CESTUI QUE VIE.—When property is held by 
one pci son during the life of another person, tlmt 
person (luting whose life the property is to be 
enjoyed is called the cestui que vie When an estate 
is held in tlus manner it is generally known as an 
“ estate pur unite vie." 

CEYLON. — Position, Area, and Population. 

“Ceylon, the lesplcndcnt," is a pear-shaped island, 
lying to the south of India, between 6 J and 10° 
not 111 latitude and 79and 82° east longitude It 
is, in leality, a detached fiagmcnt ot India, fiom 
wine h it is separated by the Gulf of Manat and Balk 
Stiait Manai and Kamcswaiam Islands, and the 
coral reef of Adam’s Budge almost connect the 
island with the mainland of India, suggesting the 
route of a Inline tailw'ay The area of the island is 
25,481 sqiuue miles (over one-fifth of the United 
Kingdom), and its population approximately 
4,500,000, most c\f whom ate Sinhalese (some¬ 
times called Cingalese) and Tamils Most of the 
population aie found in the south-west. 

Coast Line. The land lound the coasts is low- 
lying, and backwateis expanding into large lagoons 
are found at Balticalao and other places TTinc,o- 
malt, on the noith-east, lias a fine natural haibour, 
and Colombo has a magnificent artificial harbour. 
Powerful oc can c intents sweep along the: coasts, but 
the tides are scarcely perceptible 

'Build. From the low coastal stups, which widen 
in the* not th and math-east, the land rises to the 
c 11 c uldi mountain plateau ot the < enwe (4,000 square 
miles), attaining heights of 8,300 ft in l’edrota- 
lagalla and 7,400 ft. in the famous Adam’s Beak. 
Numerous shoi t nvcis tiavcise the island, the 
longest being the Mahavillaganga (150 miles), which 
pouts its watcis into the ex can at Tunc cun alee 

Climate. T he c lunate is tropic al, but c omparatively 
healthy, except in the low-tying distiuts Tropical 
lnat is moderated by the siiuounding w.iteis, ar.d 
tlu: monsoon winds (the south-west blowing liom 
June to September, and the ninth iast fiom 
October to January) The aceiage mean annual 
tempeiature of the coast distiuts is 80 J F , al 
Kandy, 7(P F , at Colombo, 80” F , at Man.ir, 
82 1*' , and at Nuwaia Eli) a, the* sanatouum 
(0,000 It hi”,h), 58° I* Gic-at \anations m lamfall 
Occur 111 dilleient paits of the island, the driest 
distin ts being those ot Manar in the noith-wcst and 
ILimbantota in tlu* south (30 to 40 in ) , while the 
welbst clisttici is the Uatnapma in the south-west 
(150 m ) Colombo lias an annual rainfall of 8 ty m 
and Nu war a Eliva 95 in 

Production and Industries/ Agncultutc Most of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon aie engaged in ague ulfure 
Cotter, once the staple product, has been almost 
critiicly destioycd by disease Ovei 700,000 acics 
aic*cultivated with rice Tea (500,000 acres) now 
takes a veiy pioimnc nt position, and flounshes liom ' 
a few feet above sea-level to an c lcv/1 ion ol 7,000 ft 
The bulk of the tea plantations aie, howevei, found 
in the central plateau, where the slope, decaying 
vegetable tnattei, heavy rains, and iron-impregnated 
soil are favourable factors. Extensive maikets in 
Europe, the United States, Russia, and Australia 
tend to increase the pi eduction. In recent years, 
rubber has been grown in im reusing quantities on 
the lowlands, and now over 300,000 acres are 
devoted to its cultivation European capital is now 
being employed in the cultivation of the coco-nut 
palm, and the desiccation of the kernel for 
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i Oilfec 1 lonei\ 1 lushest umi-mil land lies noi t li and 

south of Hattie iiloa, and between Lnttalam and 
£»alh Other agin ultmal pioduetj* <ii> cinnamon, 
t i»K hona in the tea diMints cacao, t(>1 >a< < o, and 
spices 

1 he I'astoial lndudr\ Cattle aie the i hief 
animals reaied, and ate largely ns<d foi draught 
ptirposes, especially the small Sinhalese cait hulls, 
i he numbei of hoi ses is small, mainly on .tuoiint 
of the t lunate (.oats, sheep, and pigs ate lotiiul in 
fairly huge nnmbeis Ktloits ate bung made to 
linpime the bleeds of the \atious animals 

Minin" 1 he mineral resouites are small, though 
the output of plumbago is large, and Ce\ Ion has long 
been famous loi its gems Kubus ami cats’ e*\ es aie 
found in the Rntnapura distint, and moonstones 
m the Kandy dishnt 

1'idling 1 he peail hsheues in tlie (iulf of Man.tr, 
winch ha\e: been leased to a company, aie impol hint 
forestry Veiy valuable timf.ei, lm hiding (bony 
and sal in wood, is found m the Civlon forests 

Muhh/iK tines ”1 h< so are of local importance 
only 'I hey include tin- manufacture of coir tope and 
coco-nut matting, salt (a (>oveminent monopoly), 
vegetable oils, desiccated coco-nut, cotton cloth 
(nand looms), an.uk (spoil), puelluy, baskets, 
furniture, and leatlui 

Coniliiiiideations. Ce*)lon lias many good loads 
and most parts of the island are actessmlc b\ land 
or sea Railways aie extending, all the pnumpal 
towns and planting dislmts aie connected by i.ul 
The mam line # runs limn ('.olombo tluough Kuiu- 
negala, Anmadhapuia to |allna, with blanches to 
K.unly, Nuwaia hliva, and (i.dlr 

Commerce. I he cyimnof Ovloii aie tea, cacao, 
c aid.unom c iniiainc.il, .on j.im, fibic,, cihondla 
oil, lubbc-r, plumbago, c opi a, aiec a nuts, almonds, 
and c im hona Me (als, mac him i v, coal, c otton goods, 
salt fish, i ic e, giain, and spirits ai r t he < hicf mipoi ts. 

Trade Centres. Lnlomho (270,000), the* capitd, 
and tlic most initial poi t of the In hail Ocean, 
possesses a mugniin ml harbour on the west coast 
From b i out t s diveige to India, (lima, and 
Austiaha. Most of the* loicign hade: of the ld.iml 
passes tluough Colombo 

(iiillr *(50,000), .it the rxtinue south o| the* inland, 
is a poi t still mipoi taut < ommerc mllv , though it has 
lost much of its old jmpo'hince, si me the mm* of 
Colombo as a steamer pent 

Kandy (35,000), the old Sinhalese capital, is 
bcniitilully situated on Ihe iuehland ol the ( cntial 
Rr (A me c Ihe alliadicr botann g.uduis of 
Pciudemva arc 1 in ifs nucMibnui hood 

Jaffna (30,000), in*the c vtic me: noi tli, i . a pin dy 
Tamil town 

7 run omalt, on the: noi th-c ad, lias a fine haibour, 
but its inaccessible position limits it-, tt.ulc 1 

People mid (iov eminent. G don is a I’.niish ( .own 
Colony. It is i uled by a (anc i noi (appointed b\ the 
Colonial Office m London), who is aided by an 
Exeiutue Coiflicil of hve leading ofh nils, and a 
Legislative Council of seventeen nu minis 'Ihe 
island was constituted a separtite colony in 1801, 
and the whole aiea passed into British hands in 
1815, when the KancRau king was laken prisoner. 
Over 00 per cent, of the population aie* Sinhalese, 
25 per cent. Iannis, and 6 per cent. Mohammedans. 
Europeans number about 6,500 Junancially the 
colony has nourished of late yeais, and the limits 
of the productive capacity of the island arc: still far 
from being appioac bed 

Dependency. 'The Maidive Islands, a long chain 


of coial foi illation, King 500 miles west of Ceylon, 
aie governed by an luiechtaiv Sultan, who pa\s a 
ve.nlv lubute to the Ce\ Ion (.ovei nnient Most of 
the inhabitants aie Mohammedans, who obtain 
then livelihood fiom tin numeioils c o« o-nut palms, 
li nits, and edible 1 mils 



Mails ar e dt spate lie d to ( i*v Ion fi om ( ii < at Hr it am 
evciy l'nday night (olombo is 0,300 miles dis¬ 
tant bout London, and tin linn ol liansit is about 
si x t c en da) s 

• C.r.l. (Also willin' Cl I-') When tin si (hue 
h t tc i s ai c use <1 in i on ,e i | ion with I In shipnic nf of 
'^»>ds Jin > signilv "ni.f ti c vht, and in -.in am c ”, 
and (hen meaning is Hid !h i. unposed upon 
tin si | |c i of (he good* an al isohll < chit) I c > pi o< u i c 
t he sinpme nt ol the san-c mult i a bill ol lading su< h 
as will, ui n|c r Ihe oi <»\ is ions < on l a m< d m if. insm ( 
fln-dc liveiv .*1 t Ik* -oods.il f lie spe c ifu d d< siuialion 
Mi (hsIk c I .a. kbum oinnic nf e d cm I his foi m <_>| 
c out j.n t in the hadingc.iscol Ittiand v / iving^tov, 
1872, I. K , 5 II L 305, as follows “ Ihe tciuis af 
a p*“ ' to i oven c osl, li< ighl, and insuiaiu r*, pay- 
no nt b) .u ( e[itanc c* on ir<Mvmg shipping doc u- 
mc Its,’ aie vn ) usual, and an* pei lee tly welf unde t- 
stc>od in prac 1 n <• I lie in von c* is made out de biting 
the consignee with Ihe agreed pine (oi the actual 
cost and commission, with the; pnmiums of insur¬ 
ance* and the* bright, as tin* case may he), and 
givnfg him credit foi the amount ot the freight 
winch lie will have to pay to the shipowner on ac tual 
delivery , and for the, balance a draft is drawn on 
the consignee which he is bound to accept (if the 
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shipment be m conloimity with Ins couliact) on 
having hand* d to hnn the charter party, bill of 
lading, and polit y ol insurant e Should the ship 
arrive with tin goods on boaid, he will have to pay 
the Imght, whith will make up the amount he has 
agreed to pav Should tin goods not be deliviied 
in t. onsetjm in e ot a p< iil ot t he st a, he is not < ailed 
on to pav tin 1 height, and In will tetovei the 
amount ot his niton st in the "nods umlei the 
]»oh( y II tin' non tleliveiv is, in t oust quoin c ol 
some mistouthut on the pait ol the niastei oi 
marineis, not toveie<l by tin- poh< \, Ik will letover 
it lioiu the shiptmm i In substam c , tin reton , the 
t onsignee pavs, though m a <hth i< nt inaniui, tlu 
same prii< as d the goods ha 1 l» < n bought .ind 
shipp'd to hnn in the ordinary wav 

CHAIN. -A measure used in surveying, the length 
of whn h is 22 yaids 11 is« oinposetl ol 100 non links, 
and is geneiallv known as "Gunter's Chain," so- 
i ailed Irom the name of the invent oi One stpiare 
Gunter's < ham is one-tenth of an am 

CHAIN OF RFFRFSFNT\T10.V (v*e Siahiis 

OF DlS I Kim 1 ION ) 

CHAIN HULK.- -An aiithnutn ,d mle much used 
in com men lal t a leu la turns It i (insists of the lornja- 
tion of a senes ol equations whn h are < ounce ted 
together and dependent, udi <>n the pteccdmg one, 
like I he links ot a ( ham 

CHAIRMAN, 1)1 TIFS OF. -Ihe o.mpk te dutv of 
the ehainnan of a meeting lonipuses what Ik ought 
to do before, ul, and aji< r the meeting, though we are 
not con< ei ned line with the last division ot his duty, 
sim e it has nothing to do with tlu* meeting as sm h, 
and simply com'sts m seeing that tlu- dei isnms of 
the meeting aie i i ned into < tin t Indeed, oitmer 
than not it is the busimss ot otluis than the 
chairman to do this 

As tegaids Ins duties h t f me thr mcctin they arc 
slight, and depend upon whctliei he is ,i pn nuuont 
ihaiiman (as, lor mstame, oi a body) oi only an 
occasional one, and if the lattei, wbethel he has 
been appointed bcfoiehand oi not it is obvious 
that the piepaialions foi a meeting cannot concern 
the c ban man who is only elected oi appointed .it 
the meeting The permanent c luuiman of a body 
has little or nothing to do with tlu; practical details 
of the auangemonts foi the meetings, as Iheie will 
be officials whose duty it is to attend to these, and 
the chan mail's supei vision will only be necessaiy 
on special mattc'is outside the usual ionline. He 
may, however, hav e impol tant pi eparatory func turn? 
to discharge, such as convening meetings (in 
some cases) or approving notices ot motion t Such 
duties attach in pattnular to the office of chairman 
of ceitain local authotities, whose standing oideis 
should be icferred to as well as the statutory 
provisions regulating their proceedings 

The prepat atm y duties ol a chan man appointed 
beforehand to pieside at an occasional meeting are 
to supervise the pi actual arrangements for the 
gathering, and to formulate the business and pro¬ 
cedure. The pi actual ariangemenfs aie the organ¬ 
isers’ affair, and, if in competent hands, should 
need but slight attention from the chairman. t Of 
the business and procedure of the meeting, on the 
other hand, the prospective chairman cannot know 
too much , he should thoroughly master the entire 
business which has to be tiansactcd, arrange the 
order in which it is to be taken, and think'out 
every contingency which may ause He should 
have the agenda paper cleat ly written out, and 
generally see that each step in the proceedings is 


cut and dried. Careful prevision will be more than 
repaid in the smoothness and success which it will 
ensure at the meeting In drawing up the agenda* 
the names of the chief speakers should, if possible, 
be inserted , these will be the movers and seconders 
of the substantive lesolutions. The conveners of the 
meeting are genet ally able to select such speakers 
from among then supporters beforehand ; and a 
careful chairman will see that this is done, for it is 
essential that the impoi tant business should be well 
presented to the meeting, and this requires some 
preparation It is quite a mistake to tty to give 
the proceedings an air of spontaneity , not only do 
the utcumstdiu os require, but the audience prefer, 
that a meeting called for a pai ticular pm pose should 
in its essentials be arianged beforehand Criticism 
and opposition atising naturally out of the questions 
to be dealt with will pi event the meeting ftom being 
too attificlal and front piesuming too much upon 
general opinion It'-is desirable when organising a 
meetipg to < all it at a time c onvemmt to those 
likely to be interested, and to see that teasonabie 
steps aie taken to ensure that all such people got 
notice of it Otherwise an nnpiessinn may be 
created that the* meeting was designed to exclude 
all but a clique, and, what is mm h mme serious, 
these is a danger of the decisions aimed at not 
being final bv teason of the non-paitu tpnlion in the 
discussions of persons entitled to be henid 

'Hie t ban man should see (hat good accommoda¬ 
tion is provided loi the Pi ess, and lenudv anv 
defects then* may be m this it spec l .when the tune 
of the uniting ai lives We live* m .in age of 
publicity, tin instillment of which is tilt.' leportei 
who ]n nett ales eveivwhele On important occa¬ 
sions, when momentous matters aie decided or 
significant speeches dciiveied, the lepoiteis aie of 
greater consequence than the audience, foi tluv 
are the channels ot communication to the vast 
vvoi Id outside f he lull ( nv c the m a place of v antage* 
for healing .ml elbow loom to wide II it is con¬ 
sidered advisable to exclude the Pics-, ftom a 
meeting, it should be lenumbetod that *a\owed 
journalists aie nc\t the only means ol publication, 
amatem s of the fountain pen and note-book may )m k 
among tlu audume, and cveivone piesent •should, 
theietoie, be* put upon his lionoui when privacy is 
desired » 

Befoie piesiding at an open-nil meeting, the 
chairman should satisfy himself that the necessary 
steus have been taken to ensure an umnteii upteel 
and successful meeting. Such duties are for the 
secretary or other leptesentative of the organisers 
to diseh.uge, but a methodical chan man will like 
to know that nothing vital has been overlooked 
For instance, it is absolutely essential to fix upon 
a pitch wheie the meeting will be allowed to be 
held-*-a matter whn h, as a rule, can only be settled 
by consulting the police 1 his assumes, of course, that 
the meeting is for a purpose having no connection 
with any vindication of a local rigfit of meeting 
While on the question of the police, relations 
with them in conndUion with meetings generally 
may be mentioned. While not legally necessary, it 
is advisable to notify the nearest police-station 
beforehand of large public indoor meetings, as well 
as of all open-air meetings In response, the 
inspector will almost certainly arrange for one or 
more constables to attend or be near at hand. 
By special arrangement, which will probably include 
payment, their exclusive attendance may be secured. 
Of their own accord, the police will only interfere 
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in case of serious disorder, and it is \cry undesir¬ 
able to invoke their aid inertlv to eject an inter¬ 
rupter , the services of the stewards should first be 
exhausted. It is alwavs advisable at large meetings 
to arrange for a number of trustvvoith\ suppoiters 
to act as stewards ; they will facilitate the seating 
of the audience and be in readiness for any 
emergen* y 

In conclusion, as to a chairman’s duties before the 
meeting, these must nee essauly \aiy with the 
nature and purpose of the meeting \ < arelul chait- 
inan will < outer with the conveners, otganixei.s, <>i 
otfuials according to un umstamis, and asccitain 
both what (if am thing) he may a< tuallv be i repined 
to do befoiehand, and also what it is desirable he 
should do in tin* way of supc i \ ision ami pi epaiation 
As an instance of special piepaiation necessitated 
by one kind of meeting and not bv otheis, we may 
mention the classification and c o-otdinatum of 
resolutions be foie a conguss^u ( on ft nine of an 
association oi body having a number of bi .on lies, 
many of whom will have given notices of motions 
they intend to introduce '1 his woik is usually 
assigned to a special committee*, of whn h the c han¬ 
gman of the coming meeting will piohablv be a 
member , but m au\ case tlu* mattei is veiy mm h 
his concern, and it is essential foi him tlioioughly to 
understand what has been done, in ordc i that he 
may deal cleailv and tnmly with tlu* v.mous 
motions at the meeting 

We now come to a chairman's duties at the meet¬ 
ing By duties aie meant the fum turns he should 
pufotm.and these involve some consideration of 
Ins peisona! qualities and of the attitude lie* should 
display m handling the business and dealing with 
the* ejuestions and imeigencn-. that arise I he 
actual jiioceduie in debate will be found dc.se 11 bed 
m the aititle* oil the CoNorcr of Mn iings 

I he chairman’s duty is to manage the meeting, 
which is lie Id for tin purpose of transac ting c ei 4 am 
business, and not only must lu guich* and contiol 
the transac turn ol that business, but lie must 
handle Mie audience* so th.it that business does not 
suftei bom impropti intei leie nc e oi intcmiption 
In a sense, theieloie, his In t uhhiiii is the* main- 
tenatu e of order, because in disordcT no busim*ss 
whatever can be* done, but it will only be i.ncly 
that tins 1 udimentar y me 1 obtiudes itself, so that 
tlu* chairman's main duly, generally speakim?, is 
t" manage* the* business whn h has to be trails e tc d 

1 >ealing lirst with the inanitenaiie e of oi d< i, theie 
arc* certain essential cjualitics which must be dis- 
piaved to ensuie this, and the ami should he 
lathei to pieserve*oidc-i than to rely upon the 
power to lesfoie it when it has been distui be d. 

I lie lattei is alwavs a \ ei v min h more mi ions task 
than the forme i, and it may become an impossible* 
one*, for disorder is ve ry infectious, ami the im*e*ting 
may easily get out of hand The* essentia! qualities 
above refeiied to aie* firmness, tact, and good 
temper, the excuise of which Will inspue the 
audience with a wholesome' i(->pret tor the' chair 
and nip in the hud any disoieTeilv tendency 1 hey 
will do moio to contiol a meeting than mcie loud 
masterfulness, whn h tends to lmtate by its undis- 
< nminating use' ol crude- force, when a delicate dis¬ 
cretion is otten needed Strength ol manner, of 
course, is requisite; without it, ceitnui types of 
persons in an audience would get out of hand , but 
generally, tactfulness and impel tin liable temper are 
the most effective methods of control Loss of 
temper involves loss of power in several dirts tions 


Tact at meetings may be defined as leading the 
audience and individual membeis of it by the 
paths most acceptable to them ; as in all other 
circumstances, it is the ait of eonsuleung the feel¬ 
ings of otheis A sense of humoui, too, is very 
helpful, and will often ease a situation when every 
other means seem like ly to fail If an inteimptcr 
persists in stnmis distui bam r, the chan man should, 
alter wat ning him, due c t the stewards to ejec t him. 
When chsoidei becomes genetal and all attempts 
to quell it .ire iuttic*, the « h.iiiinuti should vacate 
the chan and deckin' the nice ting closed oi at least 
suspended Business clone at a meeting while the 
chan I s - thus justifiablv v.u ated is not valid In dis- 
c ussmg the ([ucstioii of < list neb i, Mpiessivt* tieat- 
nunt, vigorous oi ta-ttul, as the case leqmres, is 
m.unl\ in view , hut it should be inuembcied that 
distmb.mce is sometimes dm* to provocation of 
an ino\c usable* kind, and it is in a high degree 
c't-cntial that tile chan man lnmsclf should do 
nothing to aiouse tlu resistance ot icasonable 
people I’.utiahtv, loi instance, or unnecessary 
Iiaishiiess would have that e tics t, and must be? 
most c.uetullv avoided Most c li.m men aie 
tl'oioiighlv alive* to this, and, when pic siding, feel 
t lu nisei \ es under a special call to impaitiaJity 
and lesliamt 

1 ic aling mm wilh the manage im nt of the business 
ot the meeting, this.it it is t<» be done successfully, 
needs a methodical and logical mind, a capacity 
for thinking and deciding quickly, a power of 
lead) speech, stint Jan mss, as just emphasised; 
and a good knowledge'ol pioeeduic I hose qualities 
will all be* iccpuied in a t.mly high dcgiee ot 
el In u-nc y it the' business is to be- ke pt c lc*.u Speaking 
of the no i age nice ting, t In i e is, pci haps, no gi eater 
need than this ot e Ic ai m ss, and it tin c ban inan is to 
keep tile* audience contmunlh chat m then minds 
as to vvliat is going on, he must lust understand it 
very exactly himself Assemblies seem peculiarly 
liable 1 to #onfusion and misunderstanding, pot haps 
owing to the e onfln t of so man\ dilluc lit points of 
view, and, added to this Icmlciuv, then' may be 
(.onxn let able complication m the* plot codings them¬ 
selves If amid all this the ch.uiin.tn cannot guide 
and explain with a sun touch, the meeting will at 
best muddle* thiough its biisine.s, oj pel Imps be a 

< ompk 1e iailuic In all lie lias to say, the e hairman 
should puv |>ai In iil.u attention t«> « !#ar, emphatic 
enunciation, so that e\ei\ wool "I his rulings and 
• nterposrt ions may be heaid b\ all: indistinctness 
i-, unp.udoiMble 

SoJiiiic h foi personal qualities As regards the 
Spec llu steps to be followed f 'e at 11< h s Oil Ac.I.NDA 
ami Order of Bitsiniss If the* meeting is subject 
to sue li condition the ehawman must fust see* that 
a quorum is prc.sc nt , and if the inc c ting is one of a 
seiles, he must sign the minute s ol tlu* last meeting 
after they ..avc been uad and approved I he 
sci ei al steps vary very much, of com sc, according 
to the charaitei of tile meeting, but in eve i y case 
tlkie will be an age nda paper piep.ucd be fore hand, 
to vvluc h the c hairman sliouM « lose lv adlieie, taking 

< c h item m its pi ope r orclei, though it is within Ins 
discretion to vary that ordc i II an interim chair¬ 
man only has been appointee' ai the outset, pending 
the* elec turn of a chan man, sin h tin tion (see artic le 
on Ordi r of Busini ss) will be tlu* first and only 
eoift'ern of theinteinn chairman 

After the preliminary fonn.d business at occa¬ 
sional meetings, congresses, and long interval meet- ^ 
ings of associations, the ch.mm.m c!c*livc*is his 
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opening speech I Ins is often .in extremely 
impoitant item in the plot udings , when it is a 
pusnhnt’s mauguial adduxs at the eonfcieme ot 
sonu great assoc lation, that is olmously the case , 
wh.it we have more in mind is the utilttaiian aspect 
ol t In. < han man’s opt rung spt e< h on lesser o< i asions. 
‘sin h a spree h i an eonliibute 11101 mously to tlie 
sin u-iS ill the business it prei < dcs A i one isr, vvell- 
b.il.un c d statenn nt ol tin pm pose of the muting 
will hx tlu; att< ntion of t hose present on the essential 
mattus to be dialt with, and obviate possible mis- 
undeistandings with the Io->x ol time they < ause. 

I he i hairman should be cartful not to make his 
lidrodm lory specs h too long Kxupt at political 
and otliu meetings, when time may liave to lx* 
filled up, the < halt man's op< rung sprtt li is Ins only 
set uttii.uue, alter its deliveiy he lays oratory 
aside and becomes simply manager ol the pto- 
t eedmgs, speaking only when uuessaiy loi that 
puipose, eg, to call upon speakeis, to put motufns 
and announce their Hsiilt, to call to ordri, to give 
rulings, and to interpose elucadating comment when 
there is any tendency to contusion Only in the 
rarest cmumstances should a chairman make a 
p.utisan speci h , as, for instance, when lie ocxujues 
the chair because of his holding the ollice of prest- 
dent , and then lie should vacate; the chair 
temporalily m outer to speak 

After the Oiauman lias dchvi'ied his opening 
speech, he will call on the poison whose* name is 
down to intioduce the fust item ot business 'lilts 
may be the lesumption of an adjounn d debate, 
the making ol a finami.il statement by a tieasuiei 
oi chan man ot a. Unam e committee, pnsentation 
of a icpoit by tue c han man of a committee, ot 
the nun mg ol a t< solution When a resolution has 
been mcnc'd, the c hail man should < all for a sec ondei, 
without whom the motion bills to tlu* ground and no 
discussion can be allowed on it It it is seconded, a 
general discussion on it will then take place, the 
chairman calling on each speakc i as lie tiles When 
the question has been exhaustively debated oi win n 
speakers fail, Ihe < li.iiinuu should i ise and put the 
question to t lie \ ote. by show ol hands, and ainioum e 
theiesult lb will then proceed to the of In t motions 
on the ugtiulu in the same way Instead ol simply 
expressing his views one way oi the other on a 
sub|ec t undet debate 4 , a sptukci jna\ move an 
amendment u> the oiigmal motion Such amend¬ 
ment must be* m a foim approved by the <li.uim.in 
(eg, it must be iclevant and may not be a three L 
negative), it must be seconded like an oidmaiv 
motion, and it must lx* discussed and disposed ot 
bt'foi e plot ceding with the oiigmal motion oi anv 
othci amc'udment An amendment may In* moved 
to an amendment , but loi explanation ol these 
points ol picKcdure, see the aitnle on Comma r 

OF MhUlNC.b 

Ihe c han man must closely follow' coh sprakn’x 
icmaiks and check anv iri rlov am y, m.u ked pio- 
hxity, liu oheien< e, otiensnc*ncss, oi gross piovcxa- 
tion r.c ngtli ot sp< i i hi > i a mat tc i w hit h it is oltetl 
vety (lesiiable to deal with m the way <>l limitation 
on account of shoitness of time available, oi tAu* 
laigemunlui ot peisons who wish to speak l nless, 
however, the inks ot the bodv make piovision on 
the* point, a nstiu turn i an only be imposed bv «oil¬ 
men t of tlie meeting itself, so that the chairman 
should test the teelmg of the audience it lie thinks 
the ciieumstames under a time limit dcsu.iblc*. As 
a lule, business not on the agenda should not be 
admitted, even il it is relevant to the matter be foie 


the meeting , but there may be occasions on which 
the rule should be relaxed , it is for the c hairman 
to dec ule, though he should be guided by the feeling 
of the meeting. Yeiy considerable impoitance 
at Id' hes to the oxen ise of the chairman’s discretion 
as to his accepting motions for adjournment, 
whether of the debate on a patticular resolution or 
ot the whole meeting He must be guided by many 
circumstances, but it is always preferable in 
impmtant matins to cir on the side of freedom 
ratlin than restin tion of debate Pai tie ularly vital 
is the chairman’s decision to accept the motion of 
the “previous question," the elicit of which is 
equally to stop the discussion proceeding at the 
time, whether it be earned cn negatived (see aitnle 
on Previous Quj stion) , though the debate on 
the “ pievious qiu stion “ motion itsc If a fiends some 
oppotiumty for furthei expression ot opimoti on the 
substantive motion to which the* "previous qius- 
tion ’’ has been movfcd. At any moment any' person 
present may laise a point of oidei on which the 
i han man must give* lus ruling, the point may 
involve a question ol piocedure, ptopnely, or privi¬ 
lege* (See article on Poinis of Onm r ) K\< ept at 
committee meetings, the chairman should onlv 
allow a person to speak otn e on the same motion 
If the meeting is that of a body having rules oi 
standing ordeis, it is, of com so, indispensable that 
the i han man should know them thoroughly and 
con'llue t the meeting sliictly m accoulame with 
them. 

\t times of excitement, when there is great dis¬ 
order, alarm, or pane, tin* cliauman's pnme duty 
is to keep perfectly cool and collected, only so 
can he be icsovireetul amPtakc the wisest steps to 
meet the situation Moreover, the influence ol Ins 
calmness will be tin* shongest possible means of 
tranqiiilhsing the audicin e 

CHAIRMAN, QUAIJFIC VTIONS OF.- - ihe 

quahfic a I ions necessary or dc suable in the?, chair 
man ol a Meeting aic either legal or tempera¬ 
mental , in other words, they aie matters of status 
or personality' Legal <juahtic ations aifr either 
statutory or general , the former apply only to 
eli.ui im u of sl.itutoiy bociie-,, such as local aid hoi i- 
ties and other public bode s whose c onstit kI ion is 
established and goveinel by Acts of Parliament , 
Ihe lattei apply to all d.iunn n It is perhap-, not 
net c*ssaiv to deal lure with the* “ < haiiniatt " of Ihe 
House ot Louis, who must be the 1 ord t hani ellor, 
oi with the Speaker ami Cii.unnan nt Committ< e 
ot the House ot Commons, who must be* Members 
ol I ’at li at i it lit 

Ihe stalutoiy qualifications £>f chairmen of public 
bodies will be relented to later As regaids general 
legal qualifications, these are simply the; few and 
obvious ones dictated not sc? much by expressly 
applied law, as by sense and convenience m view 
oi the possible legal consequences of the absence of 
such qualifications hirst, a chan man should be 
ot age, if, twenty-one years old, secondly, he 
should be* a P.ntish subject , and, thirdly, lie should 
be financially solvent 5 ' It is not intended to lx* laid 
down here that these qualifications aic essential , 
and no doubt in the case of most meetings they (or 
at least the first two) would not in themselves be 
of any importance, provided, of course, the chan- 
man was in other iexpects fit and suitable But, 
nevertheless, these tlnee qualifications should be 
taken into consideration for the reason that the 
chairman may be requited at or after the meeting 
to do some act m his capacity as representing the 
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meeting—such as signing a document—winch his 
bring a tninoi, an alien, or a bankiupt might pos- 
^1)1\ vih.it c On soi ini ni othii ununpoi taut occa¬ 
sions, when it is < ri tarn that no i rspondbilit y is to 
be assume (1, then the sprtial < unside i.itions imn- 
liorird n< i d not be observed 

Six in itsilt is no (li^tpi,ilit'ii at ion foi «h. mi man- 
ship , ami now that so many wonn n have < im i •;* ‘I 
liom tin t \t hisively (lonnstn splnir and engaged 
in wider activities, the qualifications of some of 
them to preside over meetings other than purely 
feminine ones aic not to he ignored Women, how- 
oviT, as a rule, do not possess the stlength of voice 
and pin steal forcefulness ietpnreil for huge or 
stormy meetings liy the Oualitication of Women 
(('ountv ami Boiough Councils) Act, 1907, the 
eligibihts of women, piewiouslv existing for mem¬ 
bership of other local authorities, was extended to 
the ofliees of county or boiough aldonnun or 
councillor, and, theiefoie, t<P those of ehaunian 
Ol lll.UOl (I»y till' ke'pii srntation of the IVoph* Ac t, 
1918, the position ol women has been luillui 
aliened, and now women, both maim'd and single*, 
with i ri lain limitations, air rut 11 led to the < \< n ee 
o! I lie* Pailiann nt«ii\ ham lnsr, and, if e Io< t< d, may 
sit as Af< mix rs ol Pailiann nt ) \ woman, is now 

fullv' entitled to be appointed and to sit in eomt 
as ,i pisl n i* ot the* pr.u i 

IVmpi lament,d ejuahlie ations, e>f couisr, .ipplv 
umyeisallv to the function of ehanmanship While 
a certain foim.il or legal status is, for the purpose 
of some bodies and some meetings, reepusde in a 
chairman, it is Ins poison,d traits alone which can 
make him for piae lieal purposes a good ehaunian 
IVilmps the first essenti.il is nnpaitiahty, without 
which a th.urman will hardly be able to hold the 
meeting in hand, and the donsions .unveil at can¬ 
not be expee ted to carry weight Unfailing good 
tom pci is another essential, for the chairman must 
1 imself be cool if he would control the houl of 
others Tact, too, is necessary b> pejMiaelr lather 
than compel the canons and tonllu (mg mti icsts in 
an audi *nce "With these conuhaloiv epiahties, 
however, there must be a slrefigth of manner 
sull’ie lent to inspnc respect and c'onfnlem r A good 
knowledge of proe eelure, a power of clear and naely 
cxpiession, and ability to decide epne kly ,ne all 
vitally neces->ary fen a sisresslul < hairman In 
oid,' one lespe'ct need physical fitness foi ptesiding 
at a meeting be taken into account, and that is ns 
to clearness of uUtiance ft is diff'ie lilt to see that 
any consideiation can justify a peison's piesidmg 
over <i gathering if he is unable to make himself 
easily heaid Distinctness of speech, vhn h is tjuifc 
indispensable to the proper discharge of the' chair¬ 
man’s function, depends, however, much more upon 
enunciation than upon strength of voice, and is, 
fheufore, within the power of all to mine .c if 
pains be taken, except, e_)f rouise, wln*ic actual 
impediment of speei h exists 

Coining non* to the question of st.rutory qualifi¬ 
cations, those apply (1) to chairmen of public bodies 
and (2) to chaiinun of meetings of those bodies 
They do not apply simply to meetings umonnei ted 
with public, bodies, unless such meetings themselves 
exercise statutory functions, ns in the case of 
parish meetings where there is no parish council, 
though here the parish meeting really is, in elfect, 
a public body As regards the qualifications neces¬ 
sary in the chan men of the meetings of public 
bodies, the invariable ptovision is that the chan man 
of tin* meetings shall be the chan man of the body, 


if present, <>i, failing him, as a nile, tin* woe-chair¬ 
man or deputy In the absence of both, or m the 
case ot nou-selei fion ol the Mce-chauin.in when his 
right to pi< side is not absolute, the members pre¬ 
sent must appoint one of themselves to the chair, 
giving piionty .molding to giades, if any Foi 
inslam e, in the c a*-e of < <>unt\ and boiough councils, 
the aldermen, if piisent, have a light to preside 
pnor to oidm.uv m< mix is As ieganls the qualifi¬ 
cations of eh.in men of publn bodies, these aie laid 
down l)y the At ts < oustituting such bodies, and are 
spot i.d mat k i s w lu< h tlicit* is not spat e to deal with 
heic foi the vainuis t ases 

At a lust meeting of < leditms the offi< nil receiver 
oi lus nominee will piesidt , .it subsequent meetings 
the ( hairman will be sik h pei -mi as llit* meeting by 
resolution appoints 

'1 lie question sometimes aie-ts m an association 
as to vvliat aie the lelalive n-.dits to piesidc at the 
av«>ciation's meetings <>! the piesidenl, vicr-prcsi- 
dents, and (as tht'ie sometimes is) ih.iiinwn Pre¬ 
suming the inlt*s afield no duet turn on the matter, 
it tan sea i < el v r be questioned that the president, if 
present, has the Inst light to piesnle at all meetings, 
cei bunlv annual and othei i;i m nil nuts Wheie 1 he 
sepuiate offit e of chatiman exists, however, it is 
inlhei an mdunlion that the piisidtnl is expt't ted 
to be someone aim will not actively parlit ipafe in 
tin* routine work t)f the assoiiafion, so that the 
(hairman will usually piesidc at the legular meet¬ 
ings ol the exeiulivc and also of the main body, if 
if meets frequently I he vu e pi ( sidrnts ex < upy 
iatlu i .in ambiguous position In small assoc i.itions, 
when* flieie is no separate oltu e of < hamnan, a vire- 
pn side nt, d one is piisint, -Imuld b* appoint! d 
to the (hair at meetings when the piesidont is 
absent, beloie, say, an oidmaty member of com¬ 
mit lee is i esoiled to In Luge associations having a 
separate office of eliaiiman, the \ u e pr undents will 
usually be coiulesy otlueus i.ifhei than active 
par Ik ip.mffc, and it will be nmii* appiopnate for 
the ( h.iuni.ui to pM side in the piesnh ill’s absent e 

It is very import. ml foi cImiiiik n of publn 1 bodies 
to note m 1 lie statuks goveinuig those bodies the 
vai ions wav s in whn h they may 1 >< < unit* disepiahfied 
for holding then olfice 

CIIAIit’FDON Y. -A lx .i ut 1 1 ni imneial < onsistmg 
of sdna, and dilleimg liom <pi.nt/ in having no 
distmit ( i vst.illine foi matmn I licit aie many 
vaiieties, among vvlin h ai(* the acute and the onyx. 
AH aie iniii h used by jewdleis, who li.nil the name 
" < hah ( dony ” to tl. guvish, tr inslm ent stone 
Oiiginally ioiiml at (.hah edon m (lm < c, it is now 
vfidel* distributed, being uaially <1 1 s( overed in 
in. kv cavities (heat Jhitain yields many 
spec miens 

CHALK. -A pure hmestoiK oi caibonato of lime 
often mixed wit h small (plant tin -> of si In <i, alumina, 
and inagmsi if is white, soft, and opaque, but 
tilde an* impure vaiieties, whn li aie hard enough 
to be 11 scc 1 as building stone Winn butind, it is 
changed into lime, and is tin n l.ugily list'd for 
i aking inoitar. When mixed with (lay, it pio- 
<|e» i s liom.ill ( enn nl (li.dk l •. .d -o the basi-> ot 
I *oi tl.iinl i c im nt, one ol I lie most mipoi taut <u (< s- 
soiusol (Ik* building trade It i-. valuable lnagn- 
( ult in < as a mauuie, but a n.ituiallv « halkv soil i 
more suitable foi sheep pastuiag* Founded and 
pmrfie'el eh.dk is known as white n 111 ”, so nun h used 
loi domes)n purpose s 

Bla< k chalk is quite distun t from common chalk, 
being a pecuh.u kind of slate or clay found in 
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Fran- e, Spain, and Italy It is used in drawing and 
printing Red chalk is a mixture of clay and 
peroxide of iron, found in Germany and much 
employed by painters French chalk is a 
preparation of soapstone or steatite. 

CHALKIM* THE DOOR.—A Scottish law expres¬ 
sion, win. h indicates a peculiar method of giving 
notin* of the removal of a tenant, generally a 
member of the poorer classes, so that possession of 
ilu; property may be regained by the owner I he 
burgh officer makes a mark upon the principal door 
of the tenement in the presence of witnesses, upon 
the verbal or the wiitten authority of the owner, 
forty davs before the term of removal The marking, 
or chalking, having been done, a declaration to this 
effect is made by the owner and one of the witnesses, 
and then proceedings in ejectment may be taken 
six davs after the expuation of the date- of the 
dec laration. 

CI1 VLLENKE.— (See Juky) 

CHAMRERS OF COMMERCE.—For the purpose 
of promoting and piotecting the comnuiual, 
financial, and mdustnal interests of mcii_hants, 
bankeis, traders, etc , voluntary associations, 
known as Chambers of Commerce, have been in 
existent c in Great Jhituin for inoie than a centiiKV , 
but the history of Chambers of Common e dates 
back to a much carhei period than 1783, the year 
of the institution of the first Butish chainbei, at 
Glasgow, for as early as the end of the fourteenth 
century a chamber was in existence* at Mai settles 
It was not until 1650, however, that the latter 
chamber attained its ultimate organisation after 
being several times suppressed and levivod. France 
was many yeai ■» befoic Great Biitam in the estab¬ 
lishment of Chambers of Commerce In the year 
1700 there was instituted at l’ans a Council General 
of Commerc e, composed of six councillors of state 
and twelve men hants or traders from the chief 
commercial towns of the countiy. From this point 
the establishment of chainbeis grew rapidly in 
France Lyons followed the lead of Fans in 170*2 , 
Rouen and Toulouse m 1703 ; Montpeliei in 1704 ; 
and Bordeaux in 1705 These and many other 
(hambeis suffered suppression by the decree of 
tlie National Assembly in 1791, but weic re¬ 
established eleven years later. The functions of 
these Chambets now are to consider and advise 
the Government on matters affecting the industry 
and * ommetre of their respective districts, the 
constiuction ot works necessary for the inuease of 
tiade such as harbouis, railways, etc, and to 
suggest improvements with regard to commercial 
legislation and taxation 

Following the institution of the Glasgow 
Chamber was that of Edinburgh, incorpotalod by 
Koval Chatter in 1786 The latter chamber has 
such good ucuk to its ciedit as the advocating of 
the Suez Canal ptoje. t and the l lauguration of the 
movement for the* contiolling of the {olograph ser¬ 
vices by the State It was also the liist public body 
to petition for the abolition of the Corn Laws and 
the adoption of luce Bade principles. Another 
(hambci which strenuously fought lor Free Trade 
was th.it of Manchester, established in 1820 Must 
of the important towns in Great Britain now have 
their own chambers to promote and piotcct their 
local and general commercial interests By means 
of these chambers, members aie enabled to fq* us, 
express, and give effect to the views and require¬ 
ments not only of themselves, but of the whole 
commercial community of their district 


The London Chamber of Commerce, now the 
most influential in the United Kingdom, with a 
membership of over 8,500, was not lmorpoiatc^ 
until 1881 It is governed by a council of 151 
inembeis, consisting of elected, nominated, n- 
offcio, and Trade Section inembeis, the elected 
members being chosen by a poll of the whole of 
the* inembeis, and one-third retiring annually 
I x-officio nuinbeis of the count il aie the Right 
lion the Lord Mayor, the Governor of the Bank 
ot England, the Chau man of the- Stock Exchange, 
the Membeis ot FarLament foi the City, and ex- 
Fresidents of the Chainbei and c x-Chaitmen ot the 
( oumil Affiliated with the Chainbei are foitv-six 
Commeic ul Assoc lat ions, wluc h nominate then own 
delegates to scats on the council 

The Memotandum of Association thus defines the 
Chamber’s objects— 

(1) '1 he promotion of the trade, commerce, 
shipping, and manufactures of London and of the 
home. Colonial, and foreign trades of the United 
Kingdom. 

(2) The collet tion and dissemination of statistical 
and other information relating to trade, commerce, 
shipping, and manufactures 

(3) 'lhc promoting, supporting, or opposing 
legislative or other measures affecting the aforesaid 
interests. 

(4) The undertaking by arbitration of the settle¬ 
ment of disputes ansing out of trade, commerce, or 
manufactures. 

(5) The doing of all such other tlqjigs as may be 

conducive to the extension of trade, commerce, or 
manufacture's, or incidental to the attainment of 
the above objects. u 

It serves the interests of members by placing at 
their disposal the facilities it possesses for com¬ 
munication and negotiation with every Home 
Government Department and all Local Autlionties, 
as well as with every Chamber of Commerce o r 
corresponding institution thioughout the Empire 
or in loreigii count nos. Members have ficc use of 
the statistical and mfoi mation department for 
replies to enquires on all questions, and arc sup¬ 
plied with data on every subject properly falling 
within a commonial oi industrial definition. The 
utility of this department is shown by the tact 
tli.it 13,616 hpniti. iiiqgii ics ot a vaticd ih.u.utei 
wtii legist ered and atiswc u d in 1918 Meiulx is 
have llir tight to pi i sc ill individual or .olle.tive 
m ii vain os, local oi gtncial, lion., Coloin.il, oi 
toieigu, m connection with ollw l.d oi ot lie i pio- 
ccdures for consideration by the Council and the 
Trade Sections, and to havedhe full influence of 
the Chamber exerted in securing the adjustment of 
well-founded complaints Specially i educed terms 
or exclusive privileges arc granted in respect of 
Certificates of Ongin and Certification of Invoices, 
Commercial Travollcis’ Certificates, etc. An 
Employment Department assists in securing effl¬ 
uent office assistants of all grades, whose capacity, 
in many cases, is guaranteed under the commercial 
education scheme ef the Chamber instituted in 
1890 Meetings are convened to hear addresses on 
non-politual, economic, commercial, and geo¬ 
graphical topics, to which members are admitted free. 

All proposed legislation by' Parliament, in so far 
as it affects commercial and industrial interests, is 
carefully considered by the Chamber, and it has 
promoted, supported, or assisted in modifying, a 
large number of measures now upon the Statute 
Book, including 
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The Bills of Exchange Act. 

The Arbitration Act. 

9 The Factors Act. 

The Bankruptcy Acts 

The Hallways and Canal Traffic Acts. 

The Railway (Rates and Charges) Provisional 
Order Acts. 

The Factory and Workshop Acts. 

The Trade Marks Act. 

I he Inimical Education \< t 

rile Ft 11 lll/ei s and let ding '•’Il'lls V t 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

The Conciliation Act 

Ihe Company Law Amendment Acts 

The Merchandise Marks Acts 

The Food and Dings Acts 

I he Naval Defence Acts 

The Pievention of Cortuption Act. 

The Poit of London Act, 1908 
I he- London I kidding \< I • 

Ihe Me 1 1 opohtan Watii Itoaid (.liaiet •. \< 1 •. 

In several instances its opposition to cm tain 
Budget proposals was entirely successful, more 
especially in connection with the suggested tax on 
biokeis’ toiitiacts and tin additional -.lamp du!\ 
oil c lie c]uc's piopostd some veais ago, which wen 
both witlidiawn. (Ihe iimc.n ol tin ’-tamp chit\ 
on chccpies li mu 1 1 to 2d . made b\ t he- 1 maile r 
Act, 1918, was necessitated l>\ limimi.tl e. onside i.i- 
tions and the In nv\ m. na-.nl expemhtuir clothe 
Slate ) 

The “ Tiadc Srctions” of the Chambu submit 
to the Coumit for continuation such recommenda¬ 
tions as have been ainyed at oil mntleis vital to 
their resjiec tive tracks oi industries Ihe a«tivc 
trade sections, which number about iilty difUunt 
blanches of industiy and comnuice, unhide the 
follow mg-- 

\<Ivt 1 1 ismg Sc c t ion 

Xustialasiaii liadc SMion 

Bake iv and t oiilc i ticmi i\ had* N.tnm 

Boc *luncltng I iad< Sc c turn 

( anadian 1 1 adc S < I ion • 

Canned (ioods Itacic Nctinn 
t liwmc .il 1 1 ade S,-, i nm 
( Inna ami (dassw.ue SeMioii 
( oai 1 1 ach Sc c t ion , 

t oil* e and ('<>< oa liadc Sdimi 
I- ast \11 ii an S ( ( t hui 
least India Sri tion 
Klee I m t il and Nile <| liadc s Sitimi 
lent;me rting and Mind Iiadcs s, , iimi 
l'anc y Bonds, ( flina, '■'pm ts and (.am< - I i adc s 
Sr, t ion 

Fai Eastern 'section 
1 "mam iai N c 1 ion 

ITnnishing 'hade Sr, hon • 

h nr and Skin I iadc S, < t ion 
(iiecn 1* i lilt and Vegetable liadr Nil urn 
(am and ’•\inmunit ion hade n tiou 
lion, Steel, Implatc, and M • 1 a I Win hauls 
S( i t ion • 

Lc at lu i Woods Manilla* tun rs ^ i lion 

Leatlic’r liadc S, it ion 

Mamitac tui< is S< < t ion 

Mai me Insurance- Section 

Metal 1 radrs Sr* tion 

Mexican Set tion 

Mine mg Lane See t ion 

Musu I radrs Sec tion 

Oil J rude Section 


Owm is ot Piopnetarv Ai tales Section 
I’amt and \ ai nish Manilla* t uu i s Section 
Packing Fuse Make is Section 
P.ipe i 11ad<* So, inm 

Patent", 1 1 adc Mai ks and Designs Section 
Petroleum and \lhed Iiadcs Scition. 

Picsiivid Pond hade Section. 

Pi o\ mion 1 1 acle Si i l ion 
Hi tail* is S i turn 
Russian 1 1 adc N c 1 1 <m 

s ic ut itic, liistiiumnt, Opina! and Pilotogiaphic 
N I t loll 

Nik I i adc- N . tion 
N>ut h \1 1 a in N ■ t ion 
1 1 a Pc ale i s s, , i ,< 

1 1 \t l'c ll a. !l N<1 1 < >n 
I ittibe i hack Net .on 

I oba< to h uli N i l mu 

I I )\ N < tion 

# \\ itch 1 1 ade Sr, 1 ion 
West \ 1 11 « an N i t ion 
White lead. ( m i < k !* t s N c I mil 
Ihe London Chamber of ( ommeiie has done- 
valuable work in pioniotmg Fominricial Keltic a- 
Iion «ind chiee ting the- .ittc-ntion ot Uaeheis and the 
])c.Mir gcneiallv to the need loi the- better picpata- 
tion ol thoso destined feu a commercial taieer. 
Examinations me conducted annually bv the 
Chambet, and cei title ales giantcd to c|uahlic-d 
candidates 'Ihe lei tines and classes foi the! teach¬ 
ing ol higher conimeHi.il rclucation. loimerlv con- 
ductcd b} the C h.unbet, have now been tiansfcrrcd 
to the- ('itv of London ( ollt-gc- At the PBS cv.unm.i- 
tions foi tlie (hanibci’s (ommcieial Education 
Certificates, the (.nines numbered 5,718 The 
examinations weie conducted m 801 local centics 
in this country, in dillcient parts of the Empire, 
and one in (inmanv 

Although the London C'hambei of Commerce has 
been dealt with at some length, it must not be sup¬ 
posed tiny: it is the only iinpoitant c hamber in the 
count!\ Ihe cktailed account c.f its vvoi k is given 
to illustrate 11 k* objects and voik of chambers of 
commerce in gcnetal, and what applies to London 
applies to the piovim iai c hambeis in guat measure:*. 
Chambeis m huge- industn.il distmts like Man¬ 
chester, (jlasgow, lavc-ipool, ct< , have a laige 
me mix i sliij), and p!a\ a uiv iinpoitant pal t in the 
coiiumnial hie of then i c spec ti\e # * oniimnut les, 
one of then most use lid functions being their 
availability leu aibitratmn m »a -.<* of coinmtici.il 
dispute s 

I In \ - n< i.iI mil c.l | ij it mh ( lianibc is ol ( om- 
• ini i* w a . < - t ,■ 1 ill- he c| in I In \c ,ti I Slid It at |>ie- 
Mit ic j ic m ills 128 alldia ' d > liaml>* is, ol wine h 
02 ai < m li gland, I in Wall", 8 in Scutl.md, .mil 
•> in In land , and, m addition, 12 Bnlish ( li.imbc is 
o! Pm nine i c c I c in a c | in foi i lgu i omit i lc s a 11 im in 
l>ii" ! i,i i\,.*iti\< ('ciiuii il nl the Association is 
i oinpo-c d ot a pn nl« nt. 8 mk j.i c - k|c nt s, 2 linn 
•,( i ii t.nic and about 40 olh< i m< ml" is, who im c 1 
in I union oinc a month loi tin puijose ot c on 
siihnn*; tin v.moU" sm’g stion- niaih to tin m by 
i Ik altihatc d chambeis lln \>c iai ion also calls 
tm-tilni ic pi --< ntat iv < s ot all tin chambeis tc> 
c h sc 11 "s in public inciting cpn -t urns allcituig the- 
naticaial tiade. the action ol <icm mimiil depart¬ 
ments, t he ic < online nd. it ions ol i ommissions and 
<<wnmitt'is ainl all the huge i e|in slums afli-cting 
mdustiv and commcnc as a whole An annual 
uncling ]" held in Manh oi Apul and cjuarteily 
meetings are held in J.umaiv, |uK, and Oclobci, 
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\vln.n two or thtco representatives bom cm h 
Altili.it ed ( hambe r meet m London Tin* .iiuiu.il 
K«itlining has hern known for many ycais as the 
" Parliament o! Coniine r< e* ' J hr Assoi lalion is 
bring lonlinually invited to nominate irjinsrnla- 
1 ivex (;n nnjxn tant Govt mment mqun n s, and sun e 
its lot mat ion it lias always beta re. ognisi d by tin* 
Government as the most aullioi it.itive and 1i list- 
worthy iepu si ntative of the < oinm< r< lal interests 
ol the Unite d Kingdom At the annual meeting 
h< M ill April, 1919, the subjee ts div ussed nu ludeel 
tin income tax lelonn, the nationalisation of coal 
mines, the < lei tin ity supply, and the < stabhdiinent 
ot bee polls in the Briti-.li Ish s 

CllAMPACiNll. —The name given to the wines 
piodueed from the vineyards of the From h distnet 
of Champagne They are usually white m < olour, 
but there are also ied varieties Sparkling cham¬ 
pagne is the result of special tie.atinent dining the 
process of feimentation, and the finest sparkling 
wine is produced fmm the fust pressing Chain- 
jiagne contains fiom 9 to 12 per cent <>t alcohol, a 
propoition lower than that m port, but highei than 
that in c lau t Khiims and Kpet nay aie specially 
noted foi sparkling champagnes, and Silhiy is the 
centre of manufact m e ol I he still wine An extla 
dry wine is piepaud for the English market, but 
the Continental supply is usually sweetened by the 
addition of a little liqueur. Light wines charged 
with cat home acid gas aie frequently sold as 
champagne, and adulteration is common 

CHAMPERTY. —Also spelled Champarty ft is 
an agi cement or illegal bat gam made between one 
ot the pattu^ to a suit at law and a third puity, 
who has no mten T in the litigation, nuclei winch 
the lattei is to k.civc a shaie of the proceeds 
arising out of the suit if it is successful, in con¬ 
sideration of alfoiding financial assistance for ccon¬ 
tinuing it Not only is sin h an agreement void as 
being against public policy (q v ), m that it tends to 
piomotc spec illative litigation, but it is aV*o a mis¬ 
demeanour ( qv ), upon conviction fot which the 
peison who is guilty of the same is liable to punish¬ 
ment (See Bark \ iky. Main i lnance ) l he woid 
is deuved from the Latin mmpum fnultti (“ to shaie 
the field ”), as the eat her disputes at law, wlun the* 
oiietnr lust be< ame known, had to do with ical 
pi open ty 

CH\NCER\ DIVISION.— (See III-. II Cohki) 

CHANG. - (See 1 •'ORl.lt. N Wl IC.1I I 3 AN IJ 

Mi- vsiiki s -Chin \ ) 

CHANGE OF NAME.— A child whn h is from m 
lawful wedlock takes the surname of its father. 
An illegitimate child is generally known by* the 
surname of its mother, bill it is alwa\s op- a 
(in noimal turns) to any pm son to alb i hm oi hei 
name, and no li gal lotmalitv is inquired m c Ifeeting 
the change It appears that there is no tule pre- 
s- i ibed by English law for clctei muling yvhat is the 
true surname of a man or of an unman ied woman 
This iefets, howevei, cmly to onlmaiv sui names, 
and not to titles of honour or ot dignity , but the 
change of name must not be made as a cloak of 
fraud A divorced woman may iHaiti the surname 
ot her former husband, and in the case of the 
Countess Cowley (1900), the ('out t of Appeal i ('fused 
to grant an injunction (</<’) lestraining the humor 
countess from retaining the' name' she had acquired 
by her first mamage, although she alterwauls 
man led a eomtnonei. Lot puiposos of identity, it 
is advisable th.it a certain amount of publi- ity 
should be given to any contemplated change of 


name The usual piactice is foi a deed poll (q v ) 
to be executed re- ording the fact, and for notice 
to be given to the public by adveilisement dht* 
cost in< cured by such a piocedurc is the usual 10s 
deed stamp and the ch.uge for the advei tisement 
Moie expensive pi oc esses are the procuring <>f a 
Koval licence, oi the passing of a special Act ol 
1’ai liamont. If the change is made by Ko\al In cm <\ 
in ac c oidanc e with the tei ms contained in some will 
oi settlement, a stamp duty of /,50 is payable , it 
the change is made voluntauly by Royal lnence, 
the duty payable is /10 

Upon this point, so tar as business names me 
concerned, it is nrccssaiy to beai in mind the Act 
passed m 191(> as to the ivgisl i at ion of buxines, 
name s (See l.usiNi ss Nami s ) 

CHANGE OF NAME OF COMPANY. —As to the 

change of name of a joint stock company, see 
Memorandum of Association. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL.- —The idea of connecting 
England and Fiance by means of a submaiine 
tunnel was first mooted a little over a century ago 
by a French engineer, Mathieu, who suggested the 
plan to Napoleon J, when the latter found that the 
invasion ol England by sea was an impossibility., 

I hough nothing came of it, the invention and the 
piogiess of railways icvivcd the idea, and many 
export cngmeeis, of both England and loanee, 
became* ennmonied of it At tne Pans Exhibition 
of 1 K87 a model ot a pi oposed c on nee lion was shown, 
woikuig by means of two sepuate tunnels, much 
in the same way .is the picsenl London lubes In 
1872 the Channel 'tunnel Company was fonned, 
and stienmms eftoits have* been put ioiwatd at 
vai ions times to o\ ei t omc die hostility ft It towai ds 
the scheme, especially in England, and to establish 
the connection In England, the exposition has 
been based in the main upon military giounds , and 
on the last occasion, when a Bill was before the 
House of Commons sane boning the constuu turn of - 
the tunnel (1907), a huge majoiity on both sides of 
the House expressed strong disapproval of anything 
being clone which would join the* two countries in 
the* manner suggested In Fiance tin g« mial 
opinion is quite* tavouiable to the' tonshmtion 
1 he t.ulurc' of th-' Bill m 1907 n vived inUivxl m 
tin' making ol a ('liamn 1 lenv, but this has been 
shown not to be veiv pmituabh nuclei oidinaiy 

( oilcllt tons As 1.11 .is C (>>t Is l oil- ( 1 lie <1, it Is c stl- 
mated that a sum ol at least / 10,000,000 would be 
impute d toe onsti m t the tunnel on anv of the lines 
win- h have* been so far jnojiosed 

A c liangc ol oj mi ion was < 11 ate <1 elm ing the (*i • at 
W.u, wlii'ii the'ad lvitv ol tlirCh imnn subniai mes 
ieinleieel tin' usual c 1 oss-ChatinH Gallic a matte i 
ot exticine dilliculty and danger Moieovci, the 
necessities ol tianspoit on a gigantic scale' caused 
a i eviv il of the uh a of a gre at C liaimel h 11 v It is 
too rally as yet to sav what mav be the result of 
the c hanged nature ot < ui umstane cbut opinion 
is at j>re sent large K in lavnm ot t he *onst i in 1 ion 
CII Ml ACTE US, LAW AS TO.— (See Master 
and Servant ) 

CHARCOAL.— A foim of cat bon usually pte- 
paicd by heating wood in lion letoits until all the 
volatile"ptoduc ts ate driven off Another common 
method of ptcpai ation is that of heating animal or 
vegetable substances in some closed vessel, so as to 
avoid contact with air—the residue being charcoal. 
Animal chare oal or bone bl.ic k is obtained by 
charring bones, and is employed in sugar refining 
to remove the brown colour from untefined sugai. 
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'Ihc pmest form of chaicoal is obtained by healing 
white sugai in a platinum vessel, and this is the 
method employed in the preparation ot charcoal 
for chemical purposes. Chauoal is a bl.nk, poious, 
insoluble solid Owing to its powei ot condensing 
unwhole some gases, it is mm h usrd as a diMnlei taut 
and deodoiant, and as a punlier ot water l>\ means 
of tilteiS It is also largely employed as a iuel, m 
the mannfat tine of gunpowder, lor onions, and foi 
various purposes in meduine A biown \aiiely is 
used to Adulterate loma 

CUARRCS FORM AIM). -Ibis is a turn s,g, u - 

iMiig that the carnage ami <>tlx i ch.uge s an to K 
paid b\ l he buy i upon 11 c ipt ol I In* goods 

(HAUblNb ORDER. \\ hei e a ci cditoi has 
obtained a judgment against a debtor Arid rilliei 
fails to mi me pa\ merit ol Ins debt by execution, 
or dm s not caie to punted in tins wav, he mav 
pioi ini’ an order cdi.rrging any piopntv which is 
diown to belong to the debtor,'•which is either held 
in lus own name 01 in 1 lit* name of a liuslce lot 
him So long as the cliaige stamb, the pro] or tv 
cannot be dealt with At the r\pnation <>! '-i\ 

< alendai imniths bom the date ( .f the- onlci, the 
mdgment creditor may proceed to take the benefit 
of the charge (See Gaknishmc Okdi k ) 

cii\inr\mj; n.. . a., iso, u - 

i lolls pi ovule d tor by Section I 1 ) ot tin ('onipaun s 
(Consolidation) Act, l‘)() v S and .u «■ «Ic liac d as c om- 
panu s “ formed toi tin purpose* ol promoting #.it, 
m rent e, r c ligron, c hai n v, or any ut In r like obj< i t, 
not iuvoIvmg»the a- cpnsilion ot gam by the c om- 
|muV or by its individual nu mbi is ” Sue h .lsso. i.i- 
tious aie not allowed, without t he hi cm e ot the 
1 Joaid ot trade, to hold more th.in two aeic->ot 
land, but they mav b\ licence from the Hoard ol 
liadr be re 1 ;i d c i ( d with limited liability without 
the additio.i ol tin* wool “ Limited ” to the n name 
dluw , L i e exempt liom s< Uflmg list-, ol members 
Tnd c 1 111 1 tots and man igi m to tin* Kegi.tiat of 
Companies 

( II \RTER.— Mils is the term geni ially used to 
denote «. docununt by winch tin* ( kiwii giants or 
eonliinix ic*it,im i edits and pnwfbges to a subject 
or a body of subji ct - In Miinc c a sc s, as m that of 
the (.iwat Cli.utu in John’s mgn, the piixileges are 
'onioned upon the nation as a whole Ihc* won! 
also applies, however, io iJie formal deed by which 

< i 1 1 am 11ghls au < on tei i < d upon a sen jc. t v ol pc*r sons, 
•is, lor instance, the ehaiLt bv wlm h Janus I 
gmiited tlu’ lif'choM of the I eiuple to the Ic eal 

ouches now m possession Ihc prmh g< -> oi citie s 
.lie' (onfeijed and contumed 1 >\ Royal c baiter, as 
are also those of eeftain trading c ompanic's, banks, 
cte In the Is or mail pc nod, legislation was c,lined 
out by means ot eh.uteis As is well known, there 
was no parlramcnlar v legislation, m the modem 
sense* of the f c i m, it id d 1 h‘* i c ign ol I li m\ I U 

CHARTERER ACCOUNT VNT.—A person who is 
the* holder of a certificate from the Institute of 
Chailcted Accountants, staling that ue* has passed 
the* \ arious examinations lequii e d by that body, and 
is, thci e foi e, fully e ompetrnt toTinch i taket lu* woi k us¬ 
ually c ,u t u*d on by ac'e (umlauts (Se e \< e ot’N i ant ) 

CHARTERED HANK. A oankmg < onipany 
ine.oi pot at eel bv special ( haitei fiom the (down. 
The Charter icgulates the; woikmg <>1 the company 
in the* same way that the; muiiui andum and ,u ticks 
of association legnhde a (ornpanv m< oi penalecl 
undei the Companies Acts, and tlu iiabiht\ of tlu; 
stockholders ill a eharteied bank i-. fixed by the 
Char ler. 


I he Hank "1 1 ngluml was lmoipoiated by 

Chattel in IbiM, umlei tin authority ot an Act of 
Pai liament 

'tlu* Hank of Scotland, the* Ko\aI Hank ot Scot- 
lam I, and t lu* Hi d ish 1 men < e ijnpam wen nn t» po- 
rated h\ Koval th.utci In liclunl, tin* 1kmk ot 
hc land m the* oul\ b mk wlm ii ha . be e n c stablislu'd 
by Ac t of l '.u Jiumc id 

Nations ( cilom d bank*, which ha\c* then head 
ollices m London, have ahe* been lmoipoiated by 
t lint lei 1 1 c mi the (town 

CHARTERER COMPANY. - (See Incorpora 11* d 

Company ) 

charterer secretary. < mcm iary) 

( iiarterenrs. tins i > a 'stoc k h \c hange* 

1e*rm I oi sh.iu-v in lie Hull'll s <mth Atiuan 
Conipauv 

(IIARTIRER. 1 h. pci ell who Imesoi diaiieis 
a ^ hip, eu a pait c-l cun, uml< t a chaitu patty 
{</ * ) 

CHARTER ICVRTY.- A dialler paily is an 
instrument by wlmli an cidne ship eu some 
principal pai t thereol is let to a mete haul toi the 
e'omeyaiut of goods on a de dimmed \o\age to 
one or more* place's No special hum is necessary, 
and it is cjuilc' common to intioduce into it any 
stipulations oi provisions which the* pc uihai 
ch.iiaitc*t of the voyage cn th< purposes ol the 
pai ties may lequne tonti.uL, of chattel paily 
air c'omnu ic tallv known as " \ <*\ .igc* ” or time 
chattels, lhclattei contain moie stipulation-• than 
the Inst class, and, being moic* c c>ntj>lu atc*d, lic- 
qurnllv occasion much cldliculty m aseci taming 
what the ical intention ol llit* pai ties to (lie con¬ 
tract was, and m cle tei mining tin le gal etic ct ol the 
clauses A clean chattel is one supposed to be tree 
from all commission oi agency lees, and to make 
the height payable without didtn lion for discount 
All dim tei p.ulirs aie not contract*! of c .image 
Sometimes the ship itself, and flic' confiol o\c*r hei 
woikmg ^nd navigation, arc* tiansfenecl foi the 
time being to tlu* prisons who use In r In such 
cases the contract is really oik* ul letting the ship, 
and, subject to tlu expiess t« i in-, ol the* dun tei 
paily, tlu* liabilities ol tlu shipowner and the 
chatterer to one* anotliei aie to h<* chlcinnncd by 
the law wind i i < late s to tlu hum;; ol « hat tel s, and 
not by lefemuc* to tlu* liabildic . «>t c arm is aiul 
shippers. Also a (haitei p.ulv may # be made lea 
other pui poses than the c.iiimd cj| goods, lot 
^example, fen passcngci service* oi tot towage and 
salvage' When the* ague me nt i> tc> cairy goods 
whuh form only pai t ol tlu* intended cargo ol the 
fillip, 1 * the (onli.ut ol alii eight me nl as to each 
piled of goods shipped ina v al -o be exjuessed m 
a c hai d i pat t y, but is moi c. iraially c vide iu c d m a 
doc mm nt called a bill of lading (y v ), which selves 
also as a uccipt by the* slnpownet, acknowledging 
that tlu .yvL Ifave beam ch liven d to him lot a 
(cit.un puipep-c llu* chaitcui with whom the 
slnpowiu r elite is into the < onion f ot atticiglitment 
may mlend to supply the cmgo luinalt In that 
c asc*, wlu u the c ai go i-> shipped, a bill ol lading will 
almost alway . be signed, which u usually, while in 
Inc hands ol the < hai tc i < r, nu i c ly a iec apt tor the 
joods, but wlmh may be; evidence of a contiact, 
adding to ol vaiymg the confine! between them 
contained m the ch.utcr par tv Oi the chatterer 
rmw intend to enter into sub-contracts of carnage 
with othn slnppc.is, who piovuh* all or pait of the 
c argo In this e ase, as c ,u h dnppei ships lus goods, 
a bill of lading will be ngru d, c \ ide in mg a > ontrac t . 
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between the shipper on the one hand and, according 
to tircumstamcs, the shipowner or charteier on the 
other Such contract will be independent of the 
c ontract contained in the charter party, excepting 
so far as it expressly incorporates it. 

Where a ship is completely transferred to a hirer 
for a period ot time, and the shipowner dunng that 
time has nothing whatever to do with the appoint¬ 
ment of her officers or crew, or with the working or 
management of her, the case is cleat Iv one of letting 
and hiring If one party appoints the < aptain and 
the other pays him, he is generally considered as 
holding the possession of the vessel foi the party 
appointing him Where the charterer appoints 
master and i rew, the presumption is that they are 
his servants , but in this class of contract the ship¬ 
owner usually appoints and pays the master and 
< rew, whilst the charterer controls the vovages the 
ship is to make and the cargoes she is to cany. 
This condition of things has given rise to many 
decisions as to the lesponsibility ot c.hai burs and 
owners Where, for a lump sum, a vessel is 
chartered in a tit state for mercantile; adventure, 
and the vessel is put up bv the c hai terci as a 
general ship, although the contract on the bills of 
lading is with the chaitem, the owner is liable t") a 
shipper in lespec t ot a conv vision of his goods by 
the master, especially it it appeals that the owner 
has given instructions to the master in icfeicnic to 
the goods Cliai tei pat f 1 o-» may not always be avail¬ 
able for the protection of the owners of the ship, 
if other pel sons are allowed to obtain lights in 
ignorant e of the* existent e oi the charter party , if, 
for instance, thud parties aie peinulled to ship 
goods on board in ignorance that the vessel is 
chartered, their rights will be governed by any 
express stipulations made with them, and by the 
principles of the law of agency in accordance with 
the apparent state of the facts and the presumptions 
of fact reasonably arising theieupon 

llie word "charter" imports a wilting Some¬ 
times such agreements are made by deed ; but as 
the rule of law is that a deed executed by an agent 
does not bind his principal, unless authority to 
execute it has been conferred by deed, this course 
is usually to be avoided, and charter parties under 
such are now seldom seen. A charter party requiics 
a sixpenny stamp Cancellation of adhesive stamps 
is edecled bv; writing the party’s name or initials, or 
the name or initials of his fnm, across the stamp, 
and the true date of Ins so doing, so that the stamp 
may be clfec tually c ancelled and rendered incapable 
of being used again. 

J3y Section 50 of the Stamp Act, 1891 it r 
provided that— 

“ Where a charter party is first executed out 
of the United Kingdom without being duly 
stamped, any party thcieto may, within ten clays 
after it has been first received nv the United 
Kingdom, and be lore it has been executed by 
any person in the United Kingdom, allix thereto 
an adhesive stamp denoting the duty chaigcable 
thereon, and at the same time cancel such 
adhesive stamp, and the instrument when so 
stamped shall be deemed duly stamped." 

Section 51 enacts that— 

“A chatter party may be stamped with an 
impressed stamp after execution upon the follow¬ 
ing terms, that is to say : (a) Within seven days 
after the execution thereof, on payment of the 
duty, and a penalty ot 4s 6d ; ([>) after seven 


days, but within one month after the first execu¬ 
tion thereof, on payment of the duty and a 
penalty of /10 ; and shall not in any other ca^ 
be stamped with an impressed stamp." 

It was held that a similar section in a previous Act 
did not govern an instrument wholly executed 
abroad, but such charter party came within the 
section corresponding to Section 15 (3) (a) of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, which enacts that— 

*' Any unstamped or insufficiently stamped 
instrument which has been first executed at any 
place out of the United Kingdom may be stamped 
at any time within thirty clays after it has been, 
hist received m the United Kingdom, on payment 
of the unpaid duty only " 

It lies upon the party objecting to seeondaiy 
evidence of the contents of a lost document to 
show that it was not stamped. A charter paity 
which has not bccmduly stamped cannot be given 
in evidence in a court of law, if it has been exec uted 
in aiVy part of the United Kingdom, or if it relates 
“ to any property situate, or to any matter or 
thing done or to be done, in any part of the United 
Kingdom 

li an agent is desirous of protecting himself from 
liability on the chaiter party, he ought to contract 
in the name of his principal, and sign in the name, 
or per procuration of the same “ On account of " 
in die body, and at the end of the name of the agent, 
simply, is held sufficient to protect him from 
liability. An agent at a foreign pqjt to whom a 
ship is addressed for loading under a charter party, 
has no implied authority to vary the contract by 
substituting another and i distant port of loading, 
or a different quality or description of cargo 

After a chaiter party is signed, any niatcnal 
alter at urn or addition to it by a party or Ins agent 
will make it null and void, though the alteration 
was made without any fraudulent design ; and th<* 
rule is the same though the alteration is made by 
a stianger A charter party is usually effected 
through the intervention of a shipbiokci, ,and the 
ordinary com sc . > for the document signed by the 
paities to be kept by the broken, who gives out 
certified copies of it as may be required. lhi*y have 
no authority bevoud their specific insliactions in 
each particular case Folding brokers, who habitu¬ 
ally piocuio cargoes for vessels on the beilh foi a 
certain port or trade, have- power to make engage¬ 
ments to cany goods in the ship they load. They 
collect the fien-ht on the engagements they have 
made, vvluni such freight is payable at the port of 
loading, and they fiequenth stipe i vise the stow¬ 
age of the ship, though they do not accept 
responsibility to the shipowner for such stowage 
A luoker, being personally confided in, cannot 
oidinanly delegate his authority to a sub-agent, 
or clerk undei him, oi to any other poison. His 
authonty, therefore, to delegate it, if it exists at 
all, must arise from an expres- or an .mplied assent 
ol the principal thcieto '1 he actual earning of 
height under a ch<i.ter party is not a condition 
pro edent to the right of the shipbroker to his com¬ 
mission for procuring the execution of the charter. 
Forms of contract known as “ berth notes " are 
sometimes used bv ship biokets They vaiy in 
form very much, but they are intended by the 
brokers to free them from liability for freight and 
demuirage, while giving them the right to engage 
cargo for the ship at a profit. 

Representations in a Charter Party. Properly 
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speaking, a representation is a statement or asser¬ 
tion by one party to the other, befoie or at the 
tipie of the contract, of some matter or circum¬ 
stance relating to it A representation may not 
only be a warrant) that the tact is as represented, 
so as to make the shipowner liable in damages foi 
a failure to satisfy it, but it may also amount to a 
condition precedent to the chaiterei's obligation to 
load 'Ihe fact repiesontod ma\ be si; mateual to 
him that that obligation will become a substantially 
different filing fiom what he meant to undertake, 
if it piove untiue In that < asp he will, on disc o\ ei - 
ing the tinth, be at ld>erl\ to irfusc to load \ con¬ 
dition is a term ot an agieement, the nondultilmenl 
of whuli gives the party foi whose beneiit it was 
inserted the right to repudiate the agieement \ 
wananty is a teim ol an agieement, the non- 
fulfilment of whn.li gives the paitv for whose 
benefit it was nisei ted ,i ( ause ot a< tion but not a 
light to lepudiate the agieemeifct \ statement in 
a ihaiter paity ns to the pla<e where the vessel 
is lying is a condition pieccdent, so also is a suitc- 
ment as to the time when the vessel sailed It 
depends upon the eut umstain es undei wlmh, and 
the mannei in which, the contiac t is made, whethei 
the statement ot the ship’s measmenienl in tlx* 
charter p.uty amounts to a piomise and to a con¬ 
dition pmident It tile nusdest i ipt ion is veiy 
gloss, it may be evidence* ot tiaud It the* slup- 
ovvnei wiongly states the «apacit\ of the ship 
ap.utieul.u c a i go, it is a misdesc upturn which ma\ 
be vci y mate u.^l to thee hai b'l ei’s c ale illations, and, 
it he is so minded, he* mav upu'liat'* tin* conti,i< t 
entnely, piovide d it h 's not been pai tially e\n« 111 • d 
in his tavom . but a hum statement ol tli< vessel’s 
measured tonnage, does not dplimte K indu ate lei 
e allying c.ip.uitv, and a mistake* m stating it may 
not alwiys Im* mateual A statement m a eliailci 
p.uty, unde i which tlu* c hai ten r is bound to load 
a lull and complete cargo of the* capacitv ot the 
ship, is a ieptesenlation nieirly and not a wai i.m v 
1'inJeitakings in a chaitei paity that u’vessel shall 
sail vvitl^all convenient speed, oi shall sail within a 
reasonable tun , oi shall sail \vith»the lust, tavom- 
able wind, aie wu.untie, In eveiy agieement to 
cany gqods in a ship, whether that agieemnil is a 
ehaitei paitv oi bill of lading, or in any othe i lot m, 
theie is, m the absent e ot ajiy express pmusions to 
the contiaiy, implipd (it it is not expicssed) an 
undei taking that tlu* ship shall be* lit tor the* pur¬ 
pose, that is, be seawoi thy Wheie a paiti<ulai 
cargo has been named in a c ha tea party*, it is an 
unfilled condition that tlu ship shall be reasonably 
tit to e ail \' it It is ai» implied pi ov ision ot a < hai tea 
party oi bill ol lading that, it the turthei piosecu- 
tion of the voy'age is pi evented by* an cxeepted 
cause, the* shipovvnei will do his best to piotec t the 
inteicst ot the owner oi the goods J hendoio.yf he 
cannot, or does not, choose to tianship the goods 
and send them on in another vessel in oidei to earn 
the freight, he/nust, if the uicumstan es will admit 
of it, find anothei ve*ssel <ind forward them to their 
destination • 

Where there is no express agreement as to time, 
it is an implied stipulation that then; shall be no 
unreasonable or unusual delay in commencing the 
voyage, and, after it has been commenced, no 
deviation Where a charter party' definitely fixes a 
time before which the ship is to sail for the port of 
loading, or by which she is to arrive theie, the 
stipulation is of the essenc e of the contract, and the 
charterer, if he cannot have the use of the vessel 


for the spe'citied voyage, is not bound to take her 
for any other voyage* bo m a time ehaitei, if the 
c haiten*r eaiinot have the* vrsse-1 tor tin* specified 
time, he is not bound to take.* hoi tor a shoi ter time, 
oi a substantially dilleient time, but may thiow up 
tlu* chattel, and the slupowniM hoc omes liable for 
damages Wh«te the* loading poll is not named in 
the ehaitei paity, but irmams to 1m* determined by 
the chaitc‘ic‘1, h<* must, subject to special agiee¬ 
ment, name it bc*lou*heean rr<|mic*the ship to sail. 
Wild e' a loading pot t has to be* named under a 
c hai tor toi a lull c ai go, the* chaiteie'i must name a 
place whei e a lull cargo can Im* salelv taken It the* 
chaitriiT drlavs uiue.isonably in naming tlu* poit, 
he will be liable* lor the* shipowners loss by the* 
detention ol the* ship I lie stalriiHiit m a ehaitei 
paity that tlu* vt*s-,t*| i, to amve at a named port 
ready’ to load by a ottam date is a condition pi e- 
eedent, the non-lulldment ol which entitles the 
eh.i^teier to exenise tlu* option ol camelling the* 
ehaitei paitv, and tlu* clause*, excepting dangeis 
and accidents ol tlu* seas, applies only' to the 
voyage A ihaiteier, lmwevci, i-> not geneially 
entitled to lehw* to load because* the slnpovvnei 
neglects to picveid to the poit with diligence, 
uni ss tlx* «h lax tiusliates the intended ndventme 
111'* dec isioih do not appe*ai to be all i < < om liable , 
and the judges do not sum to be quite unanimous 
as to what delay will e*x< use* the chaiteiei li the* 
i hai tei pai tv is silc nt as to ballad, it is an implied 
teim that the shipovvnei shall put on bo.ud what 
ballad i-> 11 tjiiii ed toi (lie caigo loaded I lie shlp- 
ownei mav dup men lundist* (eg, on) as ballast, 
lec living llclgllt loi it, piovided it occupies no 
gieatei sp.u e than e>idiii.it v ballast woiiM have* done 
Damages. It the* whole agtec d pniod lot loading 
has exrund, ami no i.ngo Ii,ibe< n pnwided, e»t it 
bcloie anv deinun ig<* has been ineutie*d thc*ie has 
bc*c n a d< Imitc ntns.dbv the chaiteiei to suppl\ a 
cargo, and tlx* shipowne'i Mill chooses to keep tlx* 
ship ,it the^poit, lie will ilo *-o .it his own lisle, and 
will not be entitled to additional damages lor tlu* 
subseijiient dc t« ntion \oi c an damage’s |>e < lanned 
toi elite ntion of a ship foi hai bom dues payable by 
the consignee, the in.i-.tci having delayed to j»av 
them , his duty is to pav them without delay, ami 
lecovei them fiom the e onsignee It tlx* slnpownet 
does not pi ovule a ship as agieed, the* (h.uteiei 
mav gene t ally proe me another sin]), an^ may* i lmin 
the consequent me tease ot cosls as damages fiom 
the shipovvnei, but he must act reasonably 11 a 
charterer fails to load a ship, tlx* master is bound 
to do what is leasonaoir to minimise the loss , and 
tije s.«gx* rule applies to the chaiteiei wheic the 
shipovvnei tails to cariy out h.s contract A ship¬ 
owner is entitled to be paid a lump height, without 
any’ deduction loi a loss of pait ol the; cargo occur¬ 
ring dunng the voyage II an entire ship is hired, 
and tlie b irchen tiiereof expiessed m the ehaitei 
paity, and the* men haal covenants to pay a certain 
sum foi (> very ton, etc , of goods which he loads on 
board, but docs not covenant to lurimh a complete* 
loading, the ovvneis can only demand payment for 
the quantity of goods ac tually shipped Wheie the 
charter party contains a penalty, which is not 
liquidated damages, a largei sum than the penalty 
may be obtained by suing, not for it, but for 
damages for breach of conti act Wheie it is doubtful 
fron^the terms of the contract whether the parties 
meant that the sum should be a penalty or liqui¬ 
dated damages, the inclination of the couit will be 
to view it as a penalty ; but the mere largeness of 
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the amount fixed will not, per se, be sufficient 
icason for holding it to be so In considering 
whether a stipulation to pay a sum ot money on 
breae h of < ondition is to be treated as a penalty or 
as liquidated damages, the test appears to be, 
whether the loss which will accrue to the plaintiff 
from an infnngement of the contract can, or can¬ 
not, be a<< mutely or reasonably tabulated in 
money ante* edently to the bleach If it tan be so 
tubulated, then the fixing of a larger sum of money 
will be treated as a penalty. Wheie the loss is 
absolutely uuccitam, it will be tirated as liquidated 
damages 

Form of Charter Party. r lhe forms of < barter 
parties vary considerably, ccitain trades having 
ioims winch aic peculiar to themselves. '1 ho main 
clauses, however, will be found in the inset which 
is given as a. specum n Cases t omit t ted with 
rliuiter parties an* of vei\ firepmnt occur nee 
in tlie couits, especially the Commercial Comt 
(qv), but in nearly every case the decision turns 
upon the nit ei pi et at ion to be givt n to the w old mg 
ot some special clause or clauses 

CHARTS IN BUSINESS. (Set 1 )i\(,k\ms and 
Char is ) 

CHARTREUSE. -A e hoice liqueur, ongin^lly 
manufae tmed in the monastery of the Gtande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, m the south of France 
It is now made by the Carthusian monks m Spain 
There are two well-known varieties, viz , yellow 
and green The hquem is made by a so ret process 
fi om mixed spii its and cm dials 11 has a fot nudable 
competitor in Benedictine {qv). 

CHATTEL. — I his wool is a modern form of the 
word “cattle" Cattle at one time peitormed the 
function of money Chattels im hide tattle, imple¬ 
ments, money, debts, rights of a< turn to goods, etc 
I Mat kstone s.i\s : “ Inn it is to be undeistood that 
m om law, chattels (or goods and chattels) is a 
trim used to express any kind of properly which, 
having irgnid either to subjet t matter, 01 the 
quantity of interest therein, is not fiecKuld " 

The Fulls of Sale Act, 1878 (Sett -I), defines 
peisonal chattels as follows - 

“ 1 he expi i -.si< m ' pei sonul < hat lels ' shall mean 
goods, furniture, and othci aititles capable of 
complete tiansfei by delivery, and (when sepa¬ 
rately as-ugned or charged) fixtures and growing 
crops, but, shall not include chattel mteiests m 
leal estate, nor fixtures (except trade machinery 
as hereinafter defined), wdien assigned together 
with a fieehold or leasehold mteicst m any kind 
or building to wlm h they ai e affixed, nor giowing 
crops when .issigned together with any iv a*rt*s/ 
m the land on wlmh they glow, nor shat os oi 
mteiests in the stock, funds, or set unties of any 
government, or in the capital or property of 
moot porated or joint stoc k companies, nor choses 
in action, not any stock or produj c upon any 
farm oi lands wlm h by virtue of any covenant or 
agreement ot of the custom of the country ought 
not to be removed from any faun whcic the same 
are at the tunc of making or giving of such bill 
of sale." 

By Section 5-- 

“ Trade machinery shall, for the purposes of 
this Act, be deemed to be personal chattels and 
any mode of disposition ot trade machinery by 
the owner thereof which would be a bill of sale 
as to any other personal c hattels shall be deemed 
to be a bill of sale within the meaning of this Act.” 


CHEAP MONEY. —Money is said to be 41 cheap " 
when the floating supply of gold is very plentiful, 
and the bank rate of interest is low, so that loans on 
marketable securities (q t/.) are easily obtainable 5t 
a low rate of interest (Compare Dear Money.) 

CHEAP TRAINS. — lhc Parliament of the seventh 
and eighth years of Queen Victoria (1844) enacted 
that it was expedient to secure to the poorer class 
of travelleis the means of travelling by railway at 
model ate fares, and in carriages in which they 
might be protected from the weather. (At that 
priiod people* who tiavedled at the cheapest rates 
had to make their journey** in uncovered funks 
without seats ) Railway companies were required 
to provide third-class carnages on, at least, one 
ham every week day, travelling each way between 
fixed termini, all over their s>stems. The ham 
was to proceed at not less than 12 miles an houi, 
to stop at every station, and the charge foi third- 
c lass passengeis w.?s to be Id a mile 4 his was 
known as the* Paihamcntaiy ham, and gave rise 
t o 11*.* expi ession : “Ale you going Paihanu »t ai y ? " 

In 1888 the Cheap Trains Act was passed , it pro¬ 
vided that the*duty c liaiged on passenge i fate sol Id 
pei mile* should be abolished, but that the cliaigc* 
ot Id a mile should remain, and that when* th* 
Boaid of Trade considered that a railway company 
was not providing sufficient third-class accommoda¬ 
tion, or sufficient trains for workmen at a reason¬ 
able faic, the Board had power to compel the com¬ 
panies to make the necessary reform. If an ordei 
is made upon the laihvay company, power is given 
to the company to appeal to r the Railway 
Commissioner s. 

'lhc fare for a child jiged between tluec and 
twelve is half an adult's fare , thildien under three* 
aie conveyed free 'flic* King’s sailcus and soldiers 
and the police are to be conveyed on tci ms to be 
agreed between the iaihvay company and the 
public authority, or upon the following terms: 
Less than 150 pei sons, three-quarters ot a single 
faic fot each prison , more* than 150, thiec-quartei s 
of a single fare for each of the lust 150 persons, 
beyond th.it number, half the single faro ior each 
person 'I Ins applies to the wives, widows, and 
children also of the lespcrtivc forces 

Workmen’s tn kefs are issued by railway com¬ 
panies at a spec ial rate*, and the < barge is even more 
reasonable than the liaineis of the (.heap Tiains 
Act might have dared to hope foi. Under the 
Metiopolitan Distnct Railway Act, 1803, work¬ 
men’s tu kefs <ire to be issued at the following 
rates: Four miles or less, Id , 6 miles, Ho 1 . , 
8 miles 2d , 10 miles, 2A<] ; 12 miles, 3d , 
exceeding 12 miles, 4d for rveiy 2 miles Xearly 
all other railways make spec ml terms to workmen 
m the same way, the paitn ulars of wlm h must be 
obtained horn the lespeetivr companies Subject 
to any spec ml conditions winch may be imposed, a 
passenger may travel with a wenkman's tn ket in 
the early morning b\ the* tiains wjpeh the com¬ 
panies indicate, and may come home by any 
oidmary tiain m the* ev< ning 

Dining the period ot tlu Ou.it Wai, 1914 18, 
vauous tegul.itions wire introduce cl winch altcicd 
the normal conditions to a very consult*! able 
extent In almost every case fairs were advanced, 
in most cases as much as 5U per cent. As is well 
known the Government took ovei the control 
of the* railways for the time being, and il is, at the 
date of writing, uncertain when that control 
will cease, if it does cease, seeing the strong feeling 
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STEAMER 

A 


Charter-Party. 


London, Jan. 8th 




IT IS THIS DAY MUTUALLY AGREED BETWEEN Morning Steamship Co., 
of the good Steam Ship called the "Sunrise" of the measurement of 1,500 Ton# , ” 

Register, 2,700 Tons dead weight cargo capacity guaranteed; classed 100 A 1 Lloyd*! 

equal thereto, now lying at Valencia and Jones Jones &■ Co., of Liverpool Chari,. 
THAT the said Steamer being tight, staunch, and strong, and in every way fitted for the ' 
shall with all convenient speed, sail and proceed to Liverpool and Glasgow , t 

or so near thereunto as she may safely get, and there load, always afloat, from the FactOW'Ofjj 
said Affreighters, a full and complete cargo, consisting of lawful merchandise, 
which the said Affreighters bind themselves to ship, not exceeding what she can reasonably* ^ 
and carry over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provisions, and Furniture; and being $0 ‘ 
shall therewith proceed as ordered on signing Bills of Lading to 


' Liverpool and Glasgow, 


or so near thereunto as she may safely get, a'nd deliver the same, always afloat, on being pajd Freigl 
as follows :— 


Twenty-two shillings per ton, 


,Vl 


being in full of all Port Charges and Pilotage as customary, 

1. —The Freight to be paid at Port of Discharge on unloading and true delivery of the C*f| 
in Cash at current rate of exchange. 

2. —As much Cash as Master may require for Ship’s ordinary disbursements at Port of Loadip 
not exceeding £30 to be advanced (if required), subject to 3 per cent, for Interest and Insurant 

3 . —Merchants have tjie full range of Vessel^ holds, including cross and half-deck bunhtt 

if any, and right of shipping Cargo on deck (at their risk), in so far as compatible with Steamijf 
seaworthiness. , 

4 . _ Five days, Sundays, and holidays excepted, are to be allowed the said 1 

(if Ship be not sooner despatched, Charterers having liberty to load up to midnight) for loadings* 
discharging, bui time occupied in shifting ports not to count, and two days on demurtj^j 
over and above the said laying days at three pence per nett register Ibn per day. Lay /tittjj 
in each port to count from Captain’s notice of readiness for loading and discharging. Chartifcj 
to have option of loading and discharging on Sundays and holidays, such days to count as lay <JAj 
for time actually occupied. 

5 . _The Act of God, perils of the sea, firo on board, in hulk or craft, or on shore, 

the Master and Crew, enemies, pirates, and thieves, arrests and restraints of princes, rule 
people, collisions, stranding, and other accidents of navigation, excepted, even when occasion 
by negligence, default or error in judgment of the Pilot, .Master, Mariners, or other servants ot^ 
Shipowners. Not answerable for any loss or damage arising from explosion, bursting of bt^I«« 
bredkage of shafts, or any latent defect in the machinery or hull, not resulting from want of 0S 
diligence by the Owners of the Ship, or any of them, or by the Ship’s Husband or Managers Sr, 

8.—The Ship has liberty to call at any ports in any order, to sail without Pilot*, to, tOTr .^ 

assist vessels in distress, and to deviate for the purpose of saving life or property. . 

' « , 

7 __The Cargo to be brought to and taken from alongside the Ship at Merchants’ risk and 

g,_The Captain to sign Bills of Lading is presented, if in accordance with Mate’s recfalfji 

and at any rate of Freight, without prejudice or reference to this Charter-Party, if not at 
therewith, the owners having a lien on theCargo for Freight, Dead Freight, and Demurrage! Sic* 
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t*l Freight shown by Bills of Lading amount to less than the Freight stipulated by this Charter 
fferene'e to be paid to Captain before sailing, and should the Freight shown by Bills Of Lading 
it to more than the Freight stipulated by this Charter, the difference to be paid before sailing 
irterers by Captain’s Draft on Owners, payable 48 hours after arrival at discharging port. 

—The Captain to telegraph arrival at outward discharging pert to Owntrt at UewcastU 
3 telegraph them his departure for loading port. 

5.—Steamer not answerable for leakage or breakage, unless occasioned by bad stowage of 

1. —Lay days not to commence before the 25M day of March, 19.. 

aould Steamer not arrive and be ready to load at first loading port on or before 5th day 
Charterers to have the option of cancelling this Charter. 

2. —Any difference respecting the interpretation of this Charter to be settled in accordance 
the custom of the port where it arises. 

3 . _ Five per cent. Address Commission is payable to Charterers at port of loading. Vessel 

addressed at ports of loading and discharge to Charterers or their Agents, paying the customary 
or transacting Steamer’s business, and to employ Charterers’ stevedores for loading and dis¬ 
ing at not exceeding customary rates. Charterers to have the use of Steamer's winches. Captain 
ying necessary men and coals to work same. 

4 . _ Five per cent. Brokerage on the amount of Freight is due by the Ship on the signing 

if to 

ship lost or not lost. 

15.—Penalty for non-performance of this Agreement, estimated amount of damages. 


Morning Steamship Co., Ltd., 

A. Coxon, Managing Director. 


en to the Signature of M. S. S. Co., 

.. A. H. Green, 
of Jones Jones & Co. 
Wm. Hughes. 


pp. Jones Jones &■ Co. 

Hughes Jones. 
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that exists amongst a pait of the population loi the 
nationalisation ot I>jUish lmlustin 5 
(TIE-YTINH. - (See Kru'd) 

* CHEEK-FIGURE SYSTEM. — A check figuie 
system is a method used in checking the postings to 
a ledger or other book of account in order to test 
the accuta<v of the postings on lomphlion, or the 
addition of the page ot the cash book or journal 
from which the postings are made, and to fai ilitate 
the location of any erior that may have occurred. 

I hi 1 e ai «Vj< vt i a! sin h M sic ms in u m .but w hat may 
be called The “ Id s\stcin ” will lv lomid to be as 
good as any. Two methods of aim ing at the chet k- 
figuie of an amount of £ s d. aie gi\en below— 

(a) Divide the pounds by 13 to arrive at the 
remainder. 

(b) Call the remainder shillings and add half that 
number of shillings to the shillings and pence of the 
amount being checked If the* lemamder is an odd 
numbei, add 13 before dividing*by two 

(c) Subtiaet tlie pence from the shillings If the 
shillings aie less than the peine, add 13 before*this 
operation The remainder will then give the check 
figure required 

.Examples. Find the check-figuie of /207 I Os lid 
207 -- 13 leaves 12 ovu. 

12 r 2-0 

6s p 10s lid - 16s. lid 

16-11—5 check figure ^ 

Find the check figme of ^18 Is lid 
18 13, leaves 5 ovc i. 

(5 + 13) 2 - 9 

Os f Is lid .= 10s lid 

(10 + 13) - 11 - 12 — < l iu k ligme 

The next method dilfcis only in tin' manner of 
dealing with the n mainclc r of the pounds . eg, to 
find the e hex k of f M 3s 5d , piocccd as follows-— j 

. 37 13 h a\ es 11 ov it 

Call this temaindci shillings and divnfi by two— 

, 11s 2 - 5s Od 

5s 6d P 3s 5d 8 sp lid 

Subtract tlie pence fiom the slullmgs as before, 
adding *13 to the shillings it the nuinbi i of the 
pence is gieatei 

13+8—21-11 TO check figure 

l'o put this system into opt ialien m posting from 
say, a cash book to a ledger, the ihci k tigme is 
a^coi laincd fiom the amount posh d in the ledger, 
and noted nc.ir the folio column It is then copied 
into the cash book lif a similar position When the 
postings on the cash book page' aie complete-, the 
e hecks .ue totalled, divided by 13, and the- lemaindi i 
should equal the check of the total <>1 the cash 
column If it does not, citliei the addition <J the 
cash book is wrong oi an item has been wiongly 
posted Piesunung the ca$>h book total is coned, 
the check hgufe of each item must 1 o\v be tested 
if any one is found to be vviong, the e-riois in post¬ 
ing, or, at any late, one of theift, will have- been dis¬ 
covered—piesunung, of couise, that the collect 
check-figure was asccitaincd when the posting to 
the ledger was made—for it must be ic-membeiod 
that the checks were woiked out fiom the ledger 
and not from the c ash book items. 

The following will illustrate the manner m which 
the check on the total of a cash book page would 
be made— 


/ 

s. 

(1 

27 • 

1 

1 1 

326 . 

5 

8 

201 

7 

6 

15 

1 

0 

30 : 

- 

1 
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(. heck-figure 
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4 

5 
9 
3 

( hoc k — 

ligme 5 31 ; 13 Iea\es 5 


CHECKING lt\IUU\ CHARGES. (^ee K ah - 

W \\ ('ll \K(.I s. ( Ill i MM, ) 

CHEESE. I he valuable aitnle ot food made 
from c(unptcsst'd and paiti.dls din-d mid ot milk. 
Iheie ai<- many Kind, ot dieesrs. and the picnics 
of manuf.il t tu e- \ ai les in dilfc m nt lex a lit ies, but t lie 
main pi me iple is the same- 1 lit- m. 1 k is heatc d and 
fei inenfc d by the addition of mind 1 he* gelatinous 
icsulting piodnet is known as mid, and gie.it caie 
is leepuie d to lelam the fatty mattei, while chaining 
otf^the whey oi wateiy pail of the- milk l lie curd 
is bioken up into slabs and lelt to upen It is then 
salted and turned into the nepmed shape, and is 
aftei wards pi esse d and dued m a well-ventilated 
loom Annatlo is ficipieiitly iis< el foi coloming 
pm noses ihe 1 ie host cheeses ( hcslure, Cheddar, 
Glenn tster, and Somerset -an* made fiom new or 
whole nulk,/nnd btilton contains iic.un m addition. 
Cheese-making has now become 1 a bade inqmiiug 
huge f.ie tones hnglarul rmpoits hundreds of tons 
arunially, mainly fiom Aims u a Ihe best known 
foieign vaneties an- Giwyche (a Swiss cheese), 
('.um inbc-i t, Goi gonzola. Hue, Koquefoi t, and Dutch 
CHEMISTS AM) DRUGGISTS.- Ihe charter of 
the Finn mac c title al Sourly ol (neat P.utain was 
a ltd cel and < on In me d 1»v A< t of 1 ’.n I lament in 1852 
It is tlu* duty of the Kegisti.u of the* Society to 
keep a eonc.t legister ol all numbeis, associates, 
appuntiecs, and students, and all such persons 
shall be* iegislutd .ueoidinglv as me min is, asso¬ 
ciate's, appic n 1 ic es, oi stud, nts of the Ph.mn.i- 
ccutu.d Scanty of (beat Dtit.mi No pci son may 
call himself a pharma* eutn al < hcinist unless lu* is 
duly icgistcie d . the p« n.c11 v f"i ehsiibe'die nc <* is £5. 
(Ihe wind " plnum.u cut k al ” is demed fiom a 
Gie-ek wend, pharuiahon, whn h means ding, poison, 
me (In lne ) 'I lu* use of a i.ilse . e i liln ale is a c i mu* 
A 1 hi the i Act was passed in 1808, wlm li enacted 
that no person shall lu e p a shop foi selling 
poisons mill ss sin h pel son r, a musttird < he mist 
and diiiL'f’ist Only |ni son-, who have ln-en 
examined by the cx.ymueis d tin I ’har mac c nth al 
Sexuly, appointed i"uh l the Fhaimacy Act, and 
h i\e i c re iv < d a e ei title ate ol » oinpe t < nt ‘-kill, shall 
ft- (titled to be ngisleicd is ( I’emists and 
e 1 - ugglsts Not u e ol the- death ol .1 pi la II ll. le c ntic al 
e hemist, oi ol a chemist and dmggisl, must be 
given to the- |<e gistrar 

It shall be un.awful to sell any poisons, eitlici 
bv whok-ahtoi fiy i« tail, unless the box, bottle, 
v e-ssc 1, wrappe i, oi coy cr is cli-.l uu t ly labelled with 
the name ot tlu* article and the w.nei “poison." 
Full jaiticulais of c-veiy sale must be- e-ntcied in a 
book: I lie- dale of sale, tin- name and address ol 
tlu- pure hasei, the name and quantity of the aitnle 
send, for what purpose icquued, and the signature 
(if the purchaser. Penalty loi disobedience, maxi¬ 
mum, /5 

Py tin- J in us A«t, 1870, all n gist < red pharma- 
ceuMeal ehemists, il actually pi.ulising as such, 
shall be exempt from serving upon any juries oi 
inquests whatsoever. 
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The Pharmacy Arts were amended in 1898, and 
m 1908, under which aj>j>i entices or students are 
I o be railed “student associates'* ol the Society, 
and every person who is registered as a chemist 
and druggist shall be eligible to be elected as a 
“ member “ of the Society In the case of 
poisonous substation used exclusively in agn- 
< ulture or hoitu ulttite, fot the destitution ot 
nisei is, fungi, or bar term, or as sheep dips or weed 
killers, sur li things may be sold by a person who is 
not a registered t hemist and druggist, but mu h 
person must be duly Incused by a lot al authority 

Any poison who is caimng on business as a duly 
registered pliaimar eiiliea! chemist, or chemist and 
druggist, must have Ins name and certificate ot 
qualification conspicuously exhibited on Jus pre¬ 
mises In the event ot the death of a piopeih 
qualified chemist, his exccutoi, admmistratoi, ot 
tiustce, may continue to cam on the busme-.s, so 
long as the same is conducted by a duly qualified 
assistant This assistant must be a dulv registered 
pharmaceutical chemist, or r hemist and druggist, 
anti his name and certitirate must be exhibited as 
above described A registered chemist and diuggist 
may exhibit tin* name oi title of “ pii.nmacist 

A body i oi por.ite (limited company), amj, m 
Scotland, a firm or pnitnership, may cany on the 
business of a pharma* eutu al t homed oi chemist 
and rlruggist, but the sale of poisons must be under 
the irmtiol of a dulv regideud * hemist, whose 
name must have been sen t to the Kegistiar 
appointerl under the Tlut mm y Ait, 1852 lhe' 
name ot the dulv registei e<l phai m,u eutu <d chemist, 
ot chemist and diuggist, must be i onspn uoiislv 
exhibited m the shop 

'lhe by-law w'hu h the Thaimaceutu al Sinicty 
ate cmpowend to make shall liu hide : (a) lhe 

right to requuo th.it peisons piesenting themselves 
tor examination by the Sot ietv must show that 
they have rei lived a sufficient piehmmatv puu- 
tical tiaining, {b} provision tot the tegidiation, 
without examination, ot poisons holding Colonial 
diplomas, ot ot qualified mihtaiv dispenses, or 
certified assistants to apothei at us , (c) piovisiott 

for the time and ionises of study foi the qualifying 
examination, and for its division into two part . 

'lhe box, bottle, vessel, vviappcr, oi cover in 
which the undet mentioned ai tn les are contained 
and sold must be distinctly labelled with the won! 

“ ToisonouV’ together with the* name of the sub¬ 
stance and the name and address of the seller : 
SulphuiK acid, nitnc acid, Eydioi hloiu acid, aird 
soluble salts of oxali-' acid Oideis in Council may 
a id to this list 

CHKMCA. — (See To it l. ion Wur.iu's \Si> 

Measures—1*1* HSIA ) 

- Prelimimirv. (Korimtly wntten 
“check ’) A well-known wutci savs “ lhe word 
is dc'iived born tlu* blench c^hei s', chess lhe 
c hc'quers placed at the* doois of puh.u -house s .ire 
intended to iepic*seiit c hess-boaiels, and ougin.tlly 
denoted that the game ot tiles', was plavcd m those 
houses Sinnlai tables vvete employed m leckoning 
money, and heme i ame the expression 'to check 
an account', and the Government office wT**tc* 
tho public an ounts weie kept was always c ailed the 
Kxihequei ” Anothei explanation is that the word 
“ c hoc k “ arose from the consecutive nunib(*is vvliuh 
vveie placed upon the foims to a< t as a choc k or a 
means of verifuation In the United Mates the 
won! “check" is used at the present day 

History of Cheques. When money was otiginally 
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deposited with the goldsnutns, who vveie the* tbre- 
i unnets of the bankers, a note was given to tlu* 
depositor by way of acknowledgment , but theie 
aicjse very early a practice for the depositor «(o 
withdraw a patt of his deposit by means ot written 
or v'eibal instructions that his account should be 
debited with tlu* amount uquired by him 1 here 
ate some lutetrstmg spi i linens of such oideis m 
the possc'ssion of Missis Child A: Co , of which the 
two following <uo examples — 

Dec. 11, 1680. 

Received of Sir Francis Child £73 lsG2ci , being 
the balance of mv account to this day. I sav 
£73 Is 2 d 

Ellen Gwyn 

Witness, 

J A. Boothby. 

Mr. Rogers pray pave Fifty guineas to the 
bearer and place it to my account. 

l Cleveland 

A pul 12. 1689 

in the com sc of time, a common form of ordei 
came into use, somewhat like the old order, and 
eventually the modem well-known fotm of cheque 
w.is introduced about 1780 

Definition. 'I he definition of a c hrque is give n*m 
Section 73 of the Tills ol F.xihange Ait ol 1882. 
when* it is described as “ a bill of cx<hange diauit 
on a banlo i, pavabli* on demand’’ I lu* Section 
ti. n ptoicids— 

“ Except as otherwise provided in this part 
(that is, I’.ut 111 of the Act), the piovisions of 
this A< t applicable to a lull of exchange payable 
on demand apply to a cheque ’’ (See Tii.l of 
Exchange ) 

Turin of Cheque. \ bauk< i gem lallv supplies 
c hi qm books to his ciisiomeis, and the foim is 
usuallv as follows 

London, Oct 1 st, 19 c 

To the Rlqnhshire Bank, Limited 

Ray William Smith or order (or hi am) 'tump ‘ 
three hundred and five pounds ten shillings 
and si xpence 
£305 10s 6d 

Joseph Simpson. 

Tlu stamp dutv upon a (licqm* was uuuasol 
liom Id to 2d as from tin* 1st Septembei, 1918 
by tlu Einam i Ait, 1918 

The difference between “older” and “beater” 
cheques will be noticed heieaftct. Unless otherwise 
stated, all the rules set forth in this aiticle qnly 
refer to “ open ” cheques (q v ) 

Dills of Exchange and Cheques Compared. 
Although tin* geneial i uli s govi ruing bills of 
exchange are applicable to cheques, there are a few 
particular points of childence which require special 
notic c— 

(1) A bill of exc hange must be accepted before 
the acceptor is liable upon it. A cheque is never 
accepted by a banker, and, therefore, the banker 
is nevei liable to the holder of the cheque for 
refusing payment ot it If there is any remedy at 
all, it is one lor breath of contiait between the 
customer and his banker lhe cheque is an ordei 
to pay and not an assignment of a sum of money 

(2) A bill must be duly presented for acceptance 
and payment, or the drawer will be discharged 
The drawer of a cheque is not discharged by delay 
in presenting it for payment, unless, through the 
delay, the position of the drawer has been injured 
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by the failure of the bank, when he had sufficient 
money deposited to meet the amount ol the cheque. 
In such a case the holder must prove foi the amount 
of*the cheque in the winding-up oi the bankiuptcy 
of the bank. The drawer is dixchaigcd owing to the 
delay of the paj ee 

(3) No notice of dishonour is necessary it a t heque 
is not met ; want of assets is a sufficient notice 

(4) Days of giacc {q v.) novel ajq>l\ to 
cheques. 

(5) Ihcliankcr upon whom a cheque is diawn is 
protected *f he pays the cheque under a foiged 
endorsement. 

(6) The drawer of the cheque is the poison 
primarily liable upon it. 

Presnntmeut lor Payment, lo i hum the pioUi- 
tion noted in (2) above, ot lrsoiting to the diawci 
m case a chccpie is not met, ceitam points must be 
< arelully noted At t ommon law the mcie omission 
to present a cheque foi pa>ment»did not discharge 
the drawer until six yeais liad elapsed—the penod 
allowed by the Statute oi Limitations (q v ) , but 
now it a payee does not piesent a cheque within a 
reasonable time, and the diawer had the right at 
the time of sin h piesentment as between him and 
the bankei to have the* cinque paid and sutlers 
aqtual damage tlnough the delay, he is discharged 
to the extent oi such damage What is a irasonablr 
time depends upon the tacts of each paitn ular case 
Generally speaking, however, a i heque is c onsuicicy 
to have been presented witlun a irasonablr time 
wlien it has been presented in an oi dame with the 
following rules ■ (a) It the prison who i< < uv< s I he 
cheque and the banker upon whom it is dr aw n are in 
the same plat e, t he < heque < houlck in <he abst n< e oi 
special cinuiiistames, be pusented for pavrnent on 
the day aftei it has been ieeei\o<! , {!>) it the peison 
who receives the cheque, and the banker on whom 
it is drawn arc in ditioicnt places, the* c heque must, 
, in the absence of special c ireumstam es, be for- 
waided ior jucsentation on the dav aftei it is 
received, and the agent to whom it is torwarded 
for presentation must piesent it on the day aftei 
its receipt*by him (c) in the* computation of time, 
non-business days me excluded in spite of the: 
stringency of these rules, however, a tcasonable 
time may still be mfened, though these penods are 
much exceeded, and it is presumed that when a 
cheque is crossed, any delay caused by presenting 
the cheque pursuant to tlu- crossing is excused 

An illustration of the effect of what has just been 
stated may be given by the lollowing example : A 
cheque is diawn foi /50 upon a bankei '1 he c heque 
is not piesentcd within*a irasonablr time Shoitlv 
afterwards the banker fails 'Ihe diawer had at 
the time when he chew the cheque, ot when it 
could be presented, and for a irasonablr p( nod 
after, a sum of /50 or more standing to bis cirjlit 
in the books of the bank I he dinwn is disc lnu god 
by the delay in piesentment, and the holder of the 
cheque must piqye toi the in the batikiuptcy 
of the bank if the diawer had not sultment funds 
to meet the chccjue, it prescntcul, lie* is not dis¬ 
charged. If the diawer was allowed to overdraw 
at the bank to such an extent tint the* amount of 
his balance would ha\e been at least /50, the 
drawer would still be disc Inn god by the delay in 
presentment if the bank failed, but the* holdei 
could not prove in the bankiuptcy '11ns shows 
the necessity of expedition in dealing with 
negotiable instruments. 

Stale Cheques. Although a debt is not extinguished 
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by delay in piesenting a cheque, unless the claim is 
baired \>y the six years allowed by the Statute of 
Limitations, it is the custom ol bankeis not to pay 
cheques which arc 1 presented aftei a ceitam period 
Inn elapse d mih r tlu u ost< nsible date of issue 4 With 
some banks the period is six months, whilst with 
othris it is twelve months It is not very obvious- 
how tlu 1 banks are justified in their action, and it 
would not be easy, owing to the 4 difteience of the 
tune allowed, fot the custom to be set up as a 
custom of bankeis 

It is now necessaiy to examine the different parts 
of the ^definition ol a bill ol exchange, and to point 
out their application to cheques 

Tmemciilioiial Order in \\riling. A cheque is an 
unconditional oidci in wilting Lit lie difficulty 
can anse a 4 , to the wilting , and as chccjue books 
me issued bv bankets to then customers, there 
is lately any question as to the form ol cheques. 
It sometimes happens that customers who have 
not them clieejiic books m them possession make 
use 1 ol ordinary note papei, and write* out what 
is intended to be 4 a c lie ejue In sin li eases the; 
gustiest caie is needed m chawing what purports 
to be a e heque, as it may turn out that the clot u- 
tiu n# is iiiegul.ii and incomplete 4 in various 
respects A J^inkei should always se i utinise sin h a 
< he e | in \n\ closely. I lie It,ink c >1 Lngland will not 
j>ay (hee|uts whuli aie di.iwn otheiwise- than upon 
the tor ms supplied L»\ the bank itself A diflu ulty 
■iia\ ai ise about the stamp It is a e ommon mistake 
to suppose that it a cheque is issued unstamped, 
any holder may allix an adhesive stamp to 
the document and aftei wauls camel the; stamp. 
11ns is not so I lie Stamp Act of 1891 provides 
expiessly that the eluty may be denoted by an 
adhesive; stamp, but that the* stamp is to be can¬ 
celled by (lie 1 peison by whom the 4 chccjue is signed, 
bcfoie lie delivers it out of his hands, custody, or 
power Cheques were foi merly exempt fiom stamp 
duty, but ij| was necessary that they should be 
issued within 15 nuies of the bank upon which they 
weie diavvn. 1 he enactments as to this exemption, 
however, have* been long lepealcd, and a stamp of 
2d is the duty lmjiosed upon every cheque. The 
otder in wilting must be unconditional. A difficulty 
docs not often ansi; in this icspect in the case of 
cheques, but it may do so whoie a peison or a firm 
has a special form of cheque jwmtecl <foi use in 
business. 

Drawer and Drawee., Jim diawec is the banker, 
ancl is always design >u d in the ordinary form 
ot cheque If the 4 cheque is written out on 
ordiii." i»apei, can- must be taken not to leave 
linn indefinite Ilm diawci is the person who 
gives tin 1 order to tlu 1 banker Hr may be a 
prison or a body of persons, just as m the; case 
ot a bill of exchange, and a cheque may be 
diaw'n by a person •who lias not capacity to con¬ 
fine l, as ail miaul oi a c orjxnat ion, if the banker 
ujion w'hom 1 lie* eluejue is diavvn has funds in 
lus ham’s to meet it , but if the banker fails to 
honour it, or if the cheque is stojiped, the holder 
lias no right of iceourse against the 4 drawer, and, in 
the t*ise of an infant, there is no remedy at all on 
the c heque, even though it is given as the price? of 
moss,uies I lus point is fully dealt with in the 
article dealing with the* capacity of parties to bills 
<>l exchange* (q v ) and tlu* same Miles air euitirely 
aj)j)hcable to cheques. At the same time, it may 
also be jjoinleel out, and the same rule applies to 
bills, that where the payee or any indorsee of a 
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• heque is an infant or a corporation, the indorse¬ 
ment of cither passes the piopeity in the c heque, 
so tfi.it the indorsee or the transferee may sue the 
drawei or the other indorsees, who have c apauty 
to contiad, although neither the infant not the 
iwporation can even be liable as indoisei. An 
agent may sien on behalf ot the drawer it he has 
received full authority to do so, but the bank must 
know of the authority, otherwise it will roluse to 
honour the cheques diawn by any person 
other than the c ustomei 

Account of Minor, ll is not un< omnion lor a 
banker to have; an account with a mmoi, and 
there has been < onsulciable discussion as ’to the 
position of the foimer when In* lias allowed the 
latter 10 open a c wrenl . 1 *«ount at his bank 
it has been argued that an miaul can nulhei 
draw a valid < he epic* nor give an eliectivc* dis¬ 
charge to his banker lor sums ot money advanced 
upon cheques drawn by tlu* miaul It sinus 
that each of 4 these arguments 1 . ltuou-ct, 
though there are no legal decisions sidling out 
the law quite clearly 1 he* banker must, how¬ 
ever, be careful m Ins dealings with an infant So 
long as there is a credit on the light side, and no 
dilhculties have anscn owing to such n regul.Cities 
as forgeries, unauthoused signatuicy, etc , it is 
hardly possible to connive what claim an infant 
could set up against the bankn Hut if the banker 
allows the infant to have an oveidiatt, lie cannot 
tecover the amount ot it honi the infant I he 
overdiaft is money lent, and the infant is pro¬ 
tected by statute* In addition to this, .my sec unty 
given by an infant lor such oveidiatt o null and 
void. 

Payment «f Money on Ih'iuaml. flu* o.d<i is 
to pay on demand, and, ol coins , tin io ao no 
days of grace I lu* payment must be* in money, 
and money only, and Hie sum must In* cc.it.un. 
A cheque may be* diawn foi any amount, how¬ 
ever laige or small, though bauke-ts n do not deal 
with fiac.lums oi a penny flu* sum is denoted 
in words m the body ot the* < lucjue, and in ligiues 
in some othet pail, geneially the- bottom left- 
hand c ornc'i As m tin* case* ol bills, it then is 
a discrepancy between the two. the* wools govern 
the instrument, so that if a cheque is diawn foi 
“ Twenty pounds five shillings and nine pe me," and 
the tiguies°are /IS 4s 7d , the tonne? is the amount 
payable As the stamp is umioimly I'd , this does 
not atie.t the matter It is„the usual custom, how¬ 
ever, foi a b.inkei to n*tu;u a cheque whn h shows 
a disc repau y, nutked “ body and ligmes chlfer 

TliP Payin'. A c liequc* must In an ooler'.oi juv- 
nic'iit to, 01 to th«* cider ot, a spec died poison or 1o 
bearer 'llus pel son is called the paves* It ht* is 
specially designated, and the cheque is payable to 
him or to his onlei, the* payee* must mdoise the 
cheque, m older c ither to obtam payment liom the 
banker upon whom d is diawn, or to licentiate d 
In eveiy other < as<* thee heque* is pa\.ible to bean i 
It is well known that m the loims ol c liequc s issued 
by bankers, pavmenl is dirmtid to be* made “ to 
order" or “to beam “ 'lhe latter never icquirc 
indorsement by the holder in order to pass the 
propelty in them, nor do the former, unless the 
payee is distinctly identdied ('see Ficnnous 
Payee, Payee ) 

Order and Hearer. Voiy lew words.uc* nec c ‘•s.itv to 
indicate the clifference between, cheques which art* 
payable to order and those which au* payable to 
bearer, when they get into in dilation, and before 


they ate presented to the banker upon whom lliey 
arc* drawn for payment. Order c lu-qucs must be 
indorsed m the lust instance by the payee ; bearer 
cheques nerd no indorsement An order < heefbe 
which is simply indorsed by the payee becomes a 
c h- <|itc pa\ abletn b« au 1 11ms, it a c he epic is diawn 

“ Pav A B ," or “ Pay A B or older," and A B. 
mdoises it, whic.h he must do befote he can transfer 
it, Die < heejue becomes one payable to bearer , but 
if A B indoises it, and above Ins signatuic writes, 
or authorises to be written, some such words as 
“ Pav C 1> ," oi “ Pay C 1) , oi older," Vhe cheque 
icm.uns a i heque payable to older, and C I) must 
mdoise it , and, m turn, C l) , or any subsequent 
holdc i, can make the cheque payable to beaier or 
to oidei in the same way, when he indorses it. 
And just ^ls an indorser is able to convert an order 
cheque into a beam cheque by' simply indorsing 
it, so the holdei himself is able to convent a bearer 
cheque into an order cheque by willing above the 
signature of the pievtous mdoiser woids indicating 
t.h.tl the* cheque is to be paid to him, the* holder, or 
Ins ordei A cheque which is indorsed and made 
payable to a specified person or Ins order, whether 
by the payee or anv subsequent indot ser, is said to 
be specially* mdoisod, wheieas when there is dhe 
mere signature? of the* payee or an indorser, it is 
saul to la* indorsed in blank. The 1 ules as to special 
mdoisemcnts and mdoise men Is in blank are the 
Vuno for < hoc pies as tor bills (t->ce Indorsement.) 
II a cheque is made payable to A. B only, <u to 
A B , and (helmed not to be. ti.insfeiable, no 
othei pet son than A B can c hum The amount, and 
he should be in a position to establish Ins identity 
when lie indorses it, ay cl piesents it foi payment. 
All the rules applicable to bills which die* made 
payable to one or inoie prisons jointly or to one 
oi some of seveial, oi to the holder of a particular 
ollice, aie equally jppluable m the case of cheques, 
and the ic*cjuiiements as to indorsement, etc., by 
them are exactly the same 

Presentment. A cheque* must be piesentecl for 
payment beloic* the diawer can be sued upon it. 
lhe form of .‘he cheque being gene laily settled 
by lhe banker hnnsill, little* ehilieulty will be 
hkelv to occur m that icspect , but the* amount 
ot the* c lu-cjm* will not be paid over tlie counter 
ot the* bank if the* cheque* is ciossed (infra), noi 
will payment be made it the date has not arrived 
But il th'* cheque* is signed by the cliawei, if it 
is not ciossed, it the date* is aheady past or is 
the* dav ot jnescntmi'iit, if the* cheque is pay¬ 
able* to ordei, and is meloised with the -name 
ot the payee, and if the* ,banket has a balance 
m hand to tin* eiedit of the* diawei sufficient 
to meet the whole amount of the cheque, the per¬ 
son who presents the cheque is entitled to receive 
payment of the same, and the banker who neglects 
to honour the drafts of his customer is liable to an 
action for damages at the suit of Ins customei ; but 
a banker is not habl6 if lus customei pays in an 
amount to meet the cheque so short a time before 
its piescntment that he is unaware of its receipt. 
The banker is also liable to the customer if he has 
allowed him an ovei draft Jo sin h an extent that 
there is still a sufficient sum left to meet the cheque 
when it is presented ; but, as has been stated above, 
there is no liability resting upon the banker so far 
.us the prison who piesents the cheque for payment 
is concerned. The lcmcdy of the holder of tlie 
cheque is against the drawer and any indorsers, if 
the cheque has been indorsed. 
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No Part-pit) merit of (heque. I licit* w no obla¬ 
tion upon a bankei to pa\ a part ot a Jiojiic, 
and it a customer draws a t heque toi «iu amount 
fix excess ot tin.* balam c which ho posse sys, 01 
ot (hr overdialt which has born a m ml ujinn, 
thr banlo i might leluse payment 1 bus, ll the 
balam e of a e ustomei is /4 l > and a < In-qm is 
drawn by lam foi i at), payment should be tefused 
l’ait ol the amount of a cheque is clouily not 
$u thereat to meet it It is sometimes supposed thqt 
the pa vet* oi lioldei ot a cheque lias a light in sm h 
a case tcFpav m the dilleienic between the amount 
of the cheque and 1 lie balam e standing to the 
drawer’s < icdit .it the bank, so as to set me the sum 
that is thoie Jims, m the example just given, the 
holder would leciue the i 49 in the bank if he lust 
paid in £l, so as to make the balance ti/ the uedit 
of the customer etjual to /50 i hat sm li a thill” is 
done oia asioiuillv is well known, yet it < annul but 
be icgai ded as illegitimate nndimpiopci 1 he two 
poisons who know tin* tme slate ol the attounb 
at tin hank are tin bankei and tin* < iistomer* It 
is not easy to umh island win a t ustoim i 
should diaw a <heque for an amount wlmh In* 
knows will not he met and tell the payee of the 
cheque of the fu< t, and it is diflu ult to believe 
that a banker can often be guilty of a bie.ich of 
obligation m*t to disclose his uistomei ’s an omit, 
dhc ext* nt of this last-named obligation of a 
bankei m this iespet t is doubtful, and it is 
icitain that the banker is liable unless special 
damage is pun ed 

Dale of (lioqtie. I In dal e loi ms no pat t ol I he 
definition ol a bill ol e \c hamie, and, tlieiefoie, the 
same appln s to a < In quo ll j\ « lieque is issued 
undated, the hold< r may fill in tin date , and a 
cheque is not invalid bet ause it is anti-dated, 
post-dated, oi dated on a Sundae , but ll is 

probable that the diaevii ol a post dated i lietjm 
may lend* l liimsell habit to penalties umlei tin* 
Stamp '\<t, 1891, it he issues sm h a (hcepie, ,»ml 
it is allowed to get into i m ulal ion* oi to he 
negotiated No liability, howcvei, is m< lined it 
a i lieque* is diawn and then helcl by the pajee 
until the date ol ‘lie payment amvis 

Signature of Customer. A baukt i is bound 

to know'the signal me of Ins i ustoim l For this 
purpose lie is entitled to apply uprated tests, 
it he (.lies to do so 1 lie handw i it mg of men 

and women vanes horn time to time, and a 

banker is onlv a* ting with common piudrme 
if he takes adequate mcasmes to piote<t himself 
against loss If a h.mkc r pays a < heque wlm h bears 
a signature as drawer # pui porting to be that of Ins 
customer, and the sign.itme turns out to be a 
forgery, the banker is the peison who loses the 
money He cannot debit his < ustomei with the 
amount paid , and tins is so, even though # the 
# customer has been careless in the handling ot Ins 
cheque book, and has left it about m such places 
so as to rendei i # t easy for a thief to a 1 stiae t one or 
more cheques fiom flic book I he jeuson of this 
rule is obvious If a < ustomcr w^ie to be held liable 
to be debited for money paid under a foiged otdei, 
his balance would decline m an extiaoidimuy 
fashion—in fact, any person who knew’ that he had 
a banking account could forge his signature and 
obtain Jus money. It is the banker's business to 
prevent this, and Ins skiil and cxpenenie enable 
him to accept the usks of the position Vaiious 
efforts have peen made by bankers ill recent years 
to reduce this liability under a loiged signature of 


a diawci, and special emumstaiues have been 
pleaded 11ns clloit abc>ve, however, has been 

uiism c essiul 

Forged Indorsement, bo mm h misappiehension 
exists as to the position ol paities when* a c lieque 
bears a loiged lmloistnunt, that it is necessary to 
examine sm h a < ast Minit w hat mi nut el v, and t om- 
paie tlic lights ami hahiliin s ol bankeis ami other 
peisons In the i a"- ol bean i * lieque s, when* no 
mdouseme nl is no < ‘•sit \, a banke i is in the same 
position as an\ other pei-eii, as, toi instance, a 
11 .lilt Milan who « adn - a • lit qne to oblige .1 e us¬ 
toim r I ac h take s tin . ]m que I< >i what it is worth, 
ami i*ms tin ii k ol los, tinough a loiged signature 
ol the diawci and insulin n m \ ol assets In the 

< ase ol a 1 he ejm to oule l hone \ei tile position IS 
«1 1 11 «* i« 11 1 1‘fntiu /tit u . mi title e. 111 e vei he gamed 
tin ough a loigeiy e>l an\ kind 1 lieu eloic, if tile 
imloiscimnt on an mdet < li■ <ju< is loiged, that is, 
it 1#n* .signalme is not that ol the pa\e<* oi of some 
peison autlioiised by tin pave t<* imloise the 
i heque , oi it the imlois t me nt ol any f iansfeit*e to 
whom the t hee|ue is spe . lallx imloise (1 is a forgery, 
the' lioldei has no Tight to the e lieque , and even 
it he 1 lias givem value 1 leu it, he must i e imbmse the 
1 f u# owner it e alle d upon te> < 1 e> se > I his will ( (in¬ 
sist in re steering Ihe e lice pie itse II to the true owner 
jlit lias not*ie < n paid into a bank, <u m pay merit of* 
the amount ol tin cheque il il has been dealt with 
in the* ordinal\ eouist ol banking lie lias no 

ic<|ie'ss by wa\ <>1 m p.iMitc nt unless he can get it 
out of the pei sun liom wliom In teuilt the* cinque, 
\gam, a bankei is m no be tte i position than any 
<>tiu*i pe ise>n 1 1 In be*ionn s tlie lioldei indue course 
ol a cheque diawii upon auotlni bank and such 

< In quo heals a loiged nnloi m nienl. that is, he has 
no title* to it ami lie lose-s what In* has paid tor the* 
e In quo But with lcg.nd to a e In epic drawn upon 
hnnsclt, tin* hanker has a statutoiy piotectiou so 
fai as tin* pa\ me nt <>l tin amount ot the ihequc 
goes as agauist 1ns < ustomei By Si c tion 60 ol the 
Bills <>l kx'diangi \< t, I.3S2 - 

"When a bill payable to ojehi on demand is 
drawn on a banker- and this is a < heque—and 
the* banker on whom it is diawn pays the bill in 
good faith and in the oidmaiy ioiiim* of busi¬ 
ness, if is not tin umbent on the* bankei to show 
that tin* nnloi semen t of the payee e>i any sub¬ 
sequent imloise mint was made bye# under the 
authority ot the person whose indorsement it 
jimpeats to he, ami j^he hanker is deemed to have 
paid the* bill in due ■ ourse, although such (indorse¬ 
ment has boon forged oi made without authority." 
Bi#t although tin* See turn goes gie.it protection to 
tin* bankei, much <ate must be cxenised in Older 
that its hem fit may be «I.mned Bor example, if 
the cheque is diawn to the oidei of a particular 
peison, and the indorsement is a name differing in 
.my lesjxi. 1r<>m that of the payer (see iNPOKSl-.- 
wi m of Cn'.ejuisj, tin* bankei will be guilty of 
n< ghgi m e in pa\ing siuh a < lieque, and cannot 
dei>il bis < ustoim t with Hu* amount paid, that is, 
lie himself must beat the lo'S Also, presumably, 
if a banker paid the (lieque after banking hours, 
or if lu* paid it arross tin* countei m contravention 
of a e rossing oi the ( heque, he would not be entitled 
1o debit 1ns c ustomei with the amount paid by 
him But if a e In que is m all respec Is quite regular 
upor ps fae c, and when pie sented across the counter 
beats an indorsement which is the; same name as 
that of the pavee, th»*re is no liability resting upon 
the bankei for paying the amount of the cheque 
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if it turns out that the indorsement, has been forged. 
Thee ustomei is debited with the amount, piovided, 
of course, 1h.it his signature as drawer is genuine 
An example or two will make this point as to 
forged signatures and indorsements quite clear. A 
cheque is made payable to C. D , or bearer, and is 
purported to be drawn by A It It‘is cashed by a 
tradesman, for the convenient c of a customer, in 
payment of a debt, or ioi the amount represented 
by the cheque 'I he only risk that the tradesman 
inns (apatt fioni tin suliuiemy ol assets) is m 
respect of the signature* ol the diawe i A It 
lie presents the e hetpie at the bank upon >Nlmh 
it is drawn and asks fen payment I lit banket 
discovers that the signatuie of A B is forged, and 
refuses payment 'lhe tradesman loses his money 
He may have his lemedy against the t ustomei—if 
he can find him—but that is a matter which is 
outside the present illustration , but if the banket 
fails to discover the foigeiy and pays the amollnt, 
the banker is prim,inly liable lb* cannot eharge 
his customer, and he is left to seek lus icmedy 
against the tiadesman, if he can discover him. 
The position is the same if a cheque payable to 
bearer is presented to the banker upon whom it is 
drawn, and be,us a foiged signatuie of the draper. 

If the banket pays, he cannot debit fys customer, 
and he must seek his remedy—end ot criminal--- 
as best he can against the person who presented 
the cheque Let it now be piesmned that the 
signatuie of the diawri is genuine and the cheque 
payable to beam The tradesman who takes the 
cheque in due course has a perfect title to the 
same, and the banker upon whom it is diawn is 
exonerated fiom all liability by paying the cheque 
across the counter to the tiadesman lout her, the 
banker would be perfectly justified in paying the 
c heque in the* otdinary com so ot business to an\ 
peison who ptcsentcd it to him, even though such 
payment was made to a peison who had actually 
stolen the cheque Now let the* posit rm as to an 
older cheque In* considered Suppose llu* cheque 
is drawn by A. B. and made payable to C I) or 
order It is quite clear from what has been stated, 
that C ]> must mdoise the c heque, 01 the mdoist 
ment must be placed thru on by his authority 
The cheque is stolen, and a person goes to a trades¬ 
man with it (it is immaterial whe Ihei tlu* cheque* 
is crossed or not), and gets him tec cash it 'lhe 
cheque is indorse cl with a signatuie which pur¬ 
ports to be that ot C D> It the signatuie,of 
C ]) turns out to be a lorgery, tin* iightful owner 
ot the cheque, on discovering the* facts, can sm 
the tradesman, either for the return r 'bi the 
cheque, ot tor the amount which he has leceived 
for it, and the* tiadesman is left to his remedy 
against the peison fiotn whom he took it, but if 
such a c heque is taken to the banker upon whom 
it is dtawu, even by the thief, af.d a signature 
purporting to be that of C 1). is mdoised thereon 
—but the cheque must not be crossed-—the banker 
may pay the amount of the cheque acioss the 
counter, and he* is in no wise personally liable to the 
true owner for the amount of the* same 'l lie Act 
entirely exonerates him from liability, and nc is 
perfectly entitled to debit lus customer with the 
amount of the cheque It is not peitinent to the 
present inquiry to consider where the loss must 
ultimately fall. It may be upon the drawn -or the 
payee according to cmumstances This exemption 
of a banker from liability only refcis to the banker 
upon whom the cheque is drawn. Thus, if the 
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c heque drawn in favour of C. D. is upon the X 
Bank, and the thief or wrongful possessor forges 
the signature of C P , and pays the (heque into 
lus own account with the Y Bank, and the Y Bank 
gets the cheque cashed and allows the thief to with¬ 
draw the money, the rightful owner can maintain 
an action eithei against the thief or against the 
Y Bank for the amount lhe X Bank is exonerated 
by Section 60 lhe same nile applies where a 
cheque is specially indorsed and the signature of 
any of the ttansierees is forged No tit.'c* can be 
marie through any foiged indorsement, when the 
indorsement is necessity in order to tianster the 
rights in the* document. 

Alterations. A banker should refuse payment of 
a cheque which appears to have been materially 
alteled, otherwise he may have to bear any loss 
whir li arises A banker is liable in < asc* of fraudu¬ 
lent alteration, even though the alteration is not 
appaient, and rouM not have* been discovered by 
anybody Again, a banket should not pay the 
amount of a cheque which has been torn or muti¬ 
lated Until quite recent yeais, it had been held 
as an ext option m the favour of the banker, that 
if Ins i ustomei had diawu a cheque so negligently 
as to facilitate an alleiation or a forgery, the 
customei could not hold the banker lcsponsible 
for any loss arising Negligence is, of course, a 
question ot tact, yet it is not difficult to draw a 
Ih'ily cleat rule fiom decided cases Unis, if a 
customer chew a cheque so caiekssly and let! 
blank spaces which might make it possible tor an 
alteration or forgery to be committed, and the 
amount lor which the cheque was drawn was 
Increased, the customei (had to bear the loss if the 
banker paid the* me leased amount 'lhe customer 
suite-red on account ol his own negligence, the 
bankei not having been guilt v ot any. '1 lus was 
the decision in } oung v (irate, 1827, 4 Bing 253, 
and the lac ts ot t lus c asc* weu* as follows Mi Young 
delivered to his wife certain punted cheques sigrfed 
by himself, but with blanks leit for the amounts for 
which they were to be drawn, requesting his wife- 
to til! up the blanks accoidmg to the exigencies of 
his business She caused one to be tilled up with 
the woids “ fifty pounds two shillings," the " fifty " 
being commenced with a small letter, and placed 
in the* middle; of a line*, The figures 50 2s were also 
placed at a considerable distance* from the jninted 
/ In this state, Mrs Young deluded the cheque 
to her husband's clerk to obtain payment fiom the 
bank, whereupon he inserted .it tin* beginning of the 
line in which the wind "titty" was written the 
words " three hundred and," and the figure 3 
between the £ and the 50 lhe banker paid the 
cheque as for £350 2s in the ordinaly course of 
business, and it was held that he was entitled to 
debit Mr Young with the amount lhe case would 
have* been entnely diffeient if the cheque had been, 
drawn m the ordinary way and then altered. It is 
the duty of the banker to take cafe that he is not 
imposed upon by alterations m the* amount of a 
cheque after it h.ec lett the possession of the diawer, 
when the diawer has not been guilty of any negli¬ 
gence. With tins case of Young v Grate the deci¬ 
sion of the Pnvy Council in Colonial Bank of 
Australasia v. Marshall, 1906, App. Cas 559, 
should be compared It was there held, iollowmg 
the decision ol Sc hoi field v. Earl of Londesborough, 
1896, App Cas 514 (where the acceptor of a bill 
of exchange of which the amount had been altered 
was held not to be liable* for the increased amount 
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even though spaces had been left which facilitated 
the alteration), that the mere tact ot a customer 
Qf a bank di awing a cheque and leaving 
spaces which a iorgei i.an utilise foi the pm pose 
of forgery is not ol itself sufficient evnleme ot 
negligence on the part ot the customei to exonerate 
a banker fiom all liability l'lus decision caused 
much uneasiness in banking circles, but as the i as 1 
was betoie the Privv Counul, and Pnvv Council 
decisions are not legally binding upon the House 
of Lords* though they ate alwavs tieatcd with tin- 
utmost cmnsideiation, the question was able to be 
brought Indore the latter tnbunal m the c leau st 
manner possible in the case of the London Joint 
Stock Hank v Macmillan, 1918, App Cas 111, 
when the liability ol the c ustomei tor negligently 
drawing a c heque, as in the ( ase ol ) oun v Grate, 
was finally established as lai .is the l anted Kingdom 
is concerned As a gieater senility, in oidei to 
avoid a loss in anv event to a •onsideiabie extent, 
it is not mu omimm to imd some such wools as 
Under/JO," oi “ IJndei /5," added to the < he* pie 
(See AL1 ER\TIoN OF Pills ANI) Clll-qi Is) 

Liabilities «[ Parlies. As m the «.ist- ol billt, 
every poison whose name appeals upon a cheque 
Pliable on the instiumenl I h< liability’ ot tin* 
banket on whom the cinque is diawn is 1o his 
customer alone 1 he liability ot c-vcmv other prison 
is to the holclet, and < onsideiatum is always pn- 
sumed until it is leluitted Loom the* mil mc^il 
tilings, a < heejue taiely passes thiough seven.il 
hands m the ^ame niannei as a lull 1 he payee 
generally pays the < heque into his banking .n c omit, 
if he; has one, <u < ashes the cheque* al the* bank 
upon which it is diawn a’ the c # uhest <*ppoi 1 unity, 
il it is an open c heejue* , bill il the payee has 
no banking an omit, and tin* cheque is Mossed, 
so that he cannot leiuvr payment by present¬ 
ing it at the bank, he gels some ftirnd to a< com¬ 
modate him with cash and transfers the cheque, 
either by indorsement, if the cheque* is diawn to 
oider, oi by mere ti.insfei, if it is payable to bearer 
As in th^* case ol a bill, the* transit m* may leqmrr 
the tiansfeior to mdoise even a l^-aret <h<<]ue, so 
as to sec me him as a paity to the cheque in case 
it is not, paid by the banker W’hete the holder ot 
the cheque* has taken it complete and tegular on its 
face, in good f<nth and foi # valu<*. and without any 
notic e of any defec t in the title of Ins ti.msfeioi, he 
is a holder in due tomse, and if the banker dis¬ 
honours the cheque lie can sue the eliawer ni any 
indorser foi the amount of the same If the person 
wild is in possession ol the c heque is a holder 
simply, and has not ins nme a holder lor value, he 
is liable to be met, in anv action, with any of the 
defences which would have been open against his 
tiansfeior If theholdei of the cheque is the* payee*, 
he may sue the diawer upon the cheque <u upon 
the consideration for the same In no case, how¬ 
ever, can a holder sue upon a cheque until it has 
been presenter^at the bnnic for payment 

Parties. Less diflic uliy oc c in*' as to paities m the 
c ase of c hcques 1 hail m the- < asc*ol lulls, bee ause no 
one can lawlully chaw a cheque unless he has an 
a< c ount with a banker , but it is net c ssai v to notice 
1 he particular position of part nets in a business (u ni 
Ihc banker should receive spec ifit insliuetions as 
to how cheques aie to be drawn*, and 4>y which 
member or members of the,* firm they ate to be 
signed ; and so long as his authority icmains 
unchanged, the banker must honoui the cheques 
duly presented. If the account is m the name of 


more than one person, the order of any one of them 
as to the same, such as a countermand of payment, 
is binding upon the banker The position of all 
othn pel sons, as payees or indorse! s f is the same 
as in the case of bills, and any intention to qualify 
an lndoisement so as to limit the liability of the 
mdotsei, oi at} lndoisement made in a capacity 
othei than that ol p.mupul, must be clearly indi¬ 
cated cm the* < heque 11 sc It it will be remembered 
that a debt of any amount is liquidated by a cheque 
ot tlu* dt'btoi loi ,i sm.dim amount —theie is accord 
and satisfaction (</?') . but a cheque which is after- 
waids stopped is wholly mopeiativc A cheque of a 
persoti other than the elebtoi will also act as an 
arc old and satisfaction, and il it is taken by the 
cieditor in lull and e omplete disc Large* of the liability 
of the debtor, the* debt is not ic*\i\c-d in case the 
cheque is dishemoiiie d, and the debfoi is /u*e liom 
all liability, unless lie has mdotsed the checpie it 
is fcowcv ei, alwav s a question of fact whether there 
has been complete a«<oid and satisfaction 

Jhe mere taking of a cheque in payment of an 
antecedent debt, whethei the cheque is that of the 
elebtoi oi of any othei person, will not exonerate 
the elebtoi fiom liability upon tlu* < onsuleiation il 
the§e heque is dishommted 

Kovoculioy of banker’s AuliiorU). 1 he duty and 
authontv c# ,i ban Ice i to pay a e lie epu* diawn upon 
him by a customei aie ch-tc imined by (a) countei- 
mand of pavmcnt , (h), notice ol the* customer's 

death , and (piobablv) (/) notice ot an available 
act of b.tnkiuptcy When pa\menl is eounter- 
manded a checpie is said to be ” stopped," and a 
bankei is tesponsible if lit* pays su« h a checjue. 
Ihc* stopping does not affect the lights of a holder. 
It is tine In* cannot obtain any lemedy against the 
bank, but lie is able to sue the diawer or any 
indorsei, cm any olhei petson, whether a party oi 
not, fiom whom lie teceived the checpie and to 
whom he gav e c onsidei aticm lln* peison, however, 
who is sued and who is not a paity to the checjue 
can only be sued cm the c onsnh i.ition*and not on 
the checpie l*,ut the p< ison who bungs an action 
must be a holcTc i loi value, that is, value must 
have been };iv'« n ten the cheque .it some* tunc, 
.ind even then In cannot sue that paity liom 
whom in iceeiwd the cinque as a gilt If he 
is a lioldei in dm com sc, Ins iciindy is unim¬ 
peachable , all p.utrrs .nr* liable* iq 911 il J he 
banker must have distinct notice of the* death of 
his customer 01 of an available act of bankiuptc.y 
oil his pait bcfoie he* an refuse to honour cheques 
diawn by him, piovnled he has funds in his hands ; 
l)*it, a%to notice of death, when the account is that 
of a firm which consists ol several members, the 
death of one 01 mote* of the paitnets does not 
in itsc II n yoke tin autliontv of the smviving 
pai t m is 01 pai tier to di aw c In qm s on the- firm's 
ac t ount • • 

Moreover, tin* service; of a garnishee order nisi on 
a bankei, that is. a legal notn c warning the banker 
not <0 putt with the moneys ol his customer, based 
upon a judgment against the customei, ties up the 
whole ol the cm tent a* count of tlietiistomer.it the 
daft* of the service of the otdci It is inimaleiial 
that tin* balance of the customei is greallv in excess 
ot the amount ol the judgment debt 1 he account 
cannot be opeiatcd upon even bv cheques which 
hav^ been issued befoie the seivne of the order. 

Stopping Payment. When a customei desires to 
stop payment ot a checjue, he must give* notice in 
wilting to his banker, desci thing fully the checjue , 
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the payee , etc l pon prc sentation of the c lit que 
to the bankri upon whom it is drawn, the wends 
“Payment stopped oi “Ordets not to pay" 
are wiitten in the top lift-hand loinei 'Hus 
is the i asc when a cheque is crossed and it is pre¬ 
sented through the Clcanng House {(jv) in the 
ordinary way of business A banker receiving back 
such a cheque will debit his customer with the 
amount, if he has already uedited him with the 
sum, and seek institutions fiorn Ins customer II 
the cheque is an open one and piesentcd at the bank 
for payment acioss the < ounter, payment will be 
refused, but there is no ne< essitv to write any l<;ttc*is 
or words upon the c heque itself It is not m aecoid- 
anec with the an opted and a< knowh dged duty of 
the banker that any explanation should be given 
to the payee of a cheque It is suttu lent to say that 
payment has been stopped If a < heque is dis¬ 
honoured through lack of funds to meet, it, the 
letteis “ N/>,“ that is, “ not si,tin lent,” in “ K/lV” 
that is, “ iclu to diawii," an wuttin upon it, 
when a (heque has tome thiough the ('learing 
House ( I lie latter is, in practice. tin* moiecom- 
mon form used) 11 the cinque is an open one, 
payment is refused at the (ountei, and no explana¬ 
tion is given. I he payee is not entitled to ask Any 
questions as to tin state of tin* diawei^’s at ( ount 
(See Pwmen i SroeiM n ) 

Donatio Mortis (nusn. A « heque given as a 
present, that is, without c. onsideral ion, should be 
<ashed at oik c, in older that the dome may 
receive tin* benefit of the gill Sonu turns a 
cheque is given as a pusent by the diavvei shortly 
betoie his death -a donatio mortis cause)- -on 
condition that >t is to be relumed it tin diawet 
recovers from his present illness Unless it is cashed 
by the payee betoie the banker is notified of the 
death of the drawer, the payee gets nothing 'Ihe 
banker's authority is at an end, and the executors 
cannot be sued, as there is no consideiation for the 
cheque. If, on the other hand, a cheque f/> given by 
a drawer for value, the holdei can maintain a < laim 
against the deceased's estate as foi jmy other debt 
Payment by Uioque. Payment ol .m «v (ount 
may be made by i heque as well as by bill lit 
the latter case, the period ot credit is extended 
until the date ot its maturity In the toimcr, 
the debt revives immediately after the dis¬ 
honour of the cheque on presentation A cheque 
is a legal tender unless it is objected to on tIn- 
ground of its being a c In epu* 'I Inis A owes li 
/100. A tenders a cheque toi that sum B says : 
“ 1 will not take \om cheque , l must have cash , 
or something equivalent " 1 hei e lias been no fendef*; 
but if the refusal to accept tlu- cheque is simply 
on the giound that the amount is insufficient, 
there- has been a good Older When pa\ me nt is made 
by checpie it should be'drawn to the e reditor’s 
ordei. file- creditoi is (hc-n e oihpelhM to indorse 
it, and the production of tin* cheque itself will be 
a pnmd facie evidt nee 1 hat Ihe debt has been paid 
Cheques sent by Post. Unless expnssiv oi 
impliedly authons-d to use tile post, the drawer 
of a i heque is t esponsible tm any loss why h 
mav aiise thiough the misc aruage of a cheque 
sent by post He has himself chosen the post 
as his agent, and he must b< ar the consequences 
A request, however, on the part ol the payee that 
a cheque should be foiwaulcd in this manner-will 
exonerate the sender completely, since the post 
is now the agent of the payee Open cheques 
ought not to be sent by post 


Property in Paid Cheques. Upon payment, the 
banker generally c ancels the signature ot ihe drawei, 
and the c lu-que is then disc liarged 1 he paid c heque* 
is the property ot the drawer, but the paying banker 
is entitled to keep it as a vouchei until his account 
with Ins c ustomei is settled There is a slight varia¬ 
tion m pi at t n e bel ween tire met hods of London and 
country bankers as to paid cheques If a banker 
retains the paid cheques, he may be compelled to 
penduce them in couit in an action m which the 
iheques become necessaiy evidence All fhe prin¬ 
cipal points connected with the subject-matter of 
the piosent attic le aic chscusssed under separate 
headings. 

ciii:t}i;i: hook, a book of cheque foims, with 
c ountei toils attac lied 

Cinque books are of various sizes, according to 
the number ol forms in each, though it is more- 
common to have- them m books ot 25, 50, 100, 
and so on Spec Hilly large books are usually 
prepaied lor customers who use many cheques 
Kacli book has its cheques mimbc-iecl consent* 
tiyc-ly, which numbeis mn on horn book to book 
A recoid is kept by the banker ot each book 
issucsl, with the name of the c ustomet to whom it 
has been given bach cheque is stamped with !l 
2 d embossed stamp, and vei \ elaborate methods 
of engine mg aie now adopted, so as to pi event 
lorgei y as fat as possible* 

'vi-'hc n a cheque is used, the c ountei foil should Ik* 
filled up 

\\ hen .» new book is leqnncd, the < ustomer should 
cither obtain it personallv ot till lip and sign an 
application loim foi a new book An application 
form is usuallv inserted imt-ach cheque book, a short 
distance from the end of the book Some banks 
have a rule that, when a checpie book is delivered 
upon a written older, the fact should be at once 
communicated to the c ustomei. * 

When not m use, it is prudent to keep a cheque 
book loc Iced,up , and a nolle c* 1o tins c 11 ec t is now 
printed upon in.my checpie books as issued by the 
banks 

Of course, it i*; not essential to make use- of the 
special form ol checpu.* issued by a bank A checpie 
may be* wiitten out on a half-sheet of notepaper, 
and a 2d adhesive stamp, or two Id ones, oi lour 
halfpenny ones, used and cancelled , but the 
practice is not favoured by bankers, and no careful 
business man would ever take a cheque of this land 
cxtepl hotn a p< rson who was will known to him 
In America it is railed "cheek-book " 
(TIEQUKE. — (See b’oKMGN Weights And 
Measures— 1 iiuki-v ) 1 

CHEQUE KATE. lhis is a term which is used 
in connection with the Foreign Exchanges (qv.). 
and signifies the pi ice in one country at which a 
cheque, or a sight chaft, upon anothei countiy may 
be bought With most ioreign countries the quota¬ 
tion is that of the “ long rate " (qv), t e , for three 
months’ or ninety days’ bills ; but Micro are cases 
in which “short rates" (q v ) are gi anted, that is, 
foi drafts whu h haV> from eight to tc n clays to run 
When the Paris Cheque Rate is quotes! at 25 30, 
it means that a foreign bankei in London is pre¬ 
pared to jlraw a demand draft upon his agent in 
Pans at the rate of 25 ftancs 30 centimes for every 
/I handed'to hint in London 

Another name for cheque rate is Sight Rate, 
(See Course of Exchange, Foreign Exchanges.) 

CHEQUE SENT BY POST.— (See Post Office 
as Agfnt) 
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CHFfJFF TO UF A KM It.- —This is a cheque whuh 
is made payable either to the payee named theiein 
or to bearer If unuossed, it is payable in cash ovei 
flic counlei by the banker upon whom it is drawn 
to the peison who picsents it, whethei he is the 
actual pa\ ee oi not If it is crosscsl, it'inust be paid 
into a bank for collection. It is liugulai loi anv 
bankei to pay it in cash o\ei the counter 

A cheque to beaier, often called a “ beam 
cheque,” does not require «m\ imloisi im-nt 

When a cheque is made puvable to a Petitions <*i 
non-existf'rit pei son, oven though it is in toim a 
cheque- to oidci, it m.iy be treat id as a cheque to 
bearer (‘see I-iemious Pavi i ) 

CHFQIF TO ORRFR. -Ihis is a cheque which 
is made* payable either to a pavee or to his oi^ln 
Unlike a cheque to beaiei, it must be in dot sod with 
the name of the pave-c, and then it is payable in 
easli o\ei the countci ot the bank upon which it is 
drawn If it is iiossed, it 11111^4 be paid into some 
bank for < oik< 1 ion 

The indoisemuil should be made by the j*»\ee 
or by some pei scut who is dul\ authoiisod 1>\ the 
payee to indorse it Should the indoi semen t l?e 
forged 01 imauthoiisc-d, a holdc-i ha-. no title to the 
clteque as against the tine ownu, and any pi 1 son 
who has giyen value for it mu >t u-stoic it cm demand 
'1 his doc's not apply, however, to the banker upon 
whom the- cheque is diawn, as he is specially pio 
tec.ted under Section 60 of the lklls ot 1 -xihaiyje 
Act, 1882 , if lie pa\s under or tluongh a foiged or 
an unauthorised signatmc , but this exception 
only applies it he acts iri good laith and without 
negligence; ('see Cm ynih, CkOxsi n Cm yui ) 

It the- payee is a fu t^tious or a non-existent 
pci son, the cheque, although it is in hum .1 cheque 
to order, may be* treated as a cheque to bc-.rrei 
(See I'icniiors Twrp) 

CIIFRKY BRANDY— (Sec Brandy) 
ITIFTYFRT. (see Toni ion Wi n, his and 
Ml asuki s Hi ssi \ ) 

CIUCOKY. -’I he common chicory *(Ci thorium 
intybus) grows wild in Kngland and many parts ot 
Km ope Anothei name is succory , It is Jitqueiitly 
used as a salad, but is mamlv cultivated tor its 
brown, canot-sliaped root, which is used to adul¬ 
terate coffee. '1 he loot is dried 111 a kiln, roasted in 
fat, and ground to powder # Kx»ept lot the- sug.11 it 
contains, it is valueless as a lood It is mainly 
impoitcd m the iaw r 01 kiln-dncd ioim fiom 
Belgium and the north of Fiance The he 1 luge- of 
the plant is a good cattle food 

(MIFF RFNT. Same as Ouir Kinj (<y v) 
CHIU. —(Sec* Foreign Wun.ii is and Meam ici s -- 
China ) 

CH1LDRFN UNDKK TIIF FACTORY ACTS.— 

The- law as to childien cmplovcd 111 f,n tones and 
workshops will be found m the article Lac gouv 
, and Workshop Act. A slnu t Minimal \ ot tin- 
facts will, thc-iefoie, be sullrcient m llus place 
The word ” chjd ” means a pen son a ho is unde* 
the age of fourteen years A “ \0u11g person ” is 
one who has ceased to be- a clu!#l, and is above tin- 
age ol fem 1 teen and under tin- age- of eighteen 

A child is not allowed to clean anv machinesy in 
motion in a factory, if the nine limuy is cluu-n by 
any nu-c hanieal power A young pc r-on must not 
clean anv rlangeious mac lnm-iy •whilst • it m in 
motion The hours and holidays of children and 
young pci sons will be found mentioned in the 
article above referred to, togethei with the follow¬ 
ing : The hours of employment in textile fa< tones 


for ilnldien , the hours of employment in non¬ 
textile lactones and woikshops, lor clulchen and 
\ cuing pei sons, Lhe horns m punt woi ks and 
ble.u lung and dyeing wot Us, rest net 10 ns on 
cmploMuent, both inside and outside the factory 
01 wot k shop, on the same day, the rules as to 
meal tune s, and prohibition ol Sunday employment. 

I 11 tin* above named nitult- will also bo 
1 onncI • lhe woik horns m lace- factories, bake¬ 
houses, le-li and 1 1 uit pieseivnuj fac tones, cieam- 
cnc-,, 1 ui key ied dumg, Sund.iv woi k m Jewish 
t-ic tones and woikshops, nveilime, night weak, 
glass Wo’ ks, punting pu-ss works, litnc-ss Joi 
cinplf?) me ut (w ha h 1 (qunes c c 1 1jIk ales given by a 
mc-oii ,d man) , tlu- ecluc ation ol < lnldien who woi k 
m fac tones and workshops dunim a portion of each 
da\ , or on alternate- dajs, the- employment Ot 
children and \<>ung pci sons in dangerous trades ; 
weak in t 1.Hindi k-s , home- work, domestic f ac¬ 
hat-sand woikshops, and the c o-1 of bu til c ei ti¬ 
tle ate s, which aie sometimes H-quiied to piovc the 
age *>1 clulchen and young pci sons 

(HIM'. J lie I c-publli ol ( lllle, OI Chill as it IS 
sonic times spelled, mom ol the 1 lii c e most ad vane c-d 
State's ol South Aim in a. the olla-i two being 
Aig#ntina and Jka/il If is a n.uiow ship of land 
cxtiiulmg f 1 V’< 11 the 1 .unless I )< sr 1 1 of Atacama, on 
the- soiitln-Ai < online s ol I’ciu, to (In- Stunts of 
Magellan, a distance of about 2,SOI) miles At no 
pait is the- bieadih of tin- « enmity nioic than 100 
miles, the* eastc-rn boundaiv being, for a consider¬ 
able- dislaiiee, the Andes, ulu< li lieie ic-acll Ihcil 
gre-atest height in the peak ot Aconcagua, 22,422 it 
Owing to its 1 onfigm at ion, I lit 1 e are no livers ot 
an\ ecuisidc-iable si/e, and none- of them is of anv 
commercial value as a navigable- highway The 
c ounli ) cu|o\> ,1 conk 1 chm.Oc ihan most of the 
othei South Amemau States, owing to the cold 
Humboldt Cm lent hom the- Ant.uctic Ocean. This 
undoubtedly accounts for the greater mdu.stiy ol 
HU- inhabitants, as well as the c omp.irative fu-edom 
ticun ic-\oluuoiis llu- total aie a ol Chile, which is 
divide cl into twenty one piovimes and thic-c; tenr- 
toiics, is abouf .100,000 scpiaic- miles, 1 e , the 
(oimtiy is about cine- and a half times the size ol 
I-ram e T lie population is est nnatc d at a lit tie less 
than 4,000,000, the- white j’opulation being over¬ 
whelmingly ]ue-dominant 1 lie re is a < omidc-iable 
amount ol inimigiation cliiclly fiom S|-*in, and the; 
language spoke, n in t! e c omit 1 \ is Spamsli 

Relief. 1 lx- natuic ol tlu- country uid its exact 
position aic- shown I - a icknmi 1 o the maps o( 
Sof 111 Ami kk a (between pages ?0 and 80) and 
Au ( .i--.%jna (|i IU6). 

Productions. (.nano and nit 1 ate of soda aie 
obtained 111 tin- licuth, ami these foi m the piincipal 
expoits I In loiim-r is obtamecl ncai the c oast irom 
the* noithejn boumlaiv to‘21J° south latitude, and 
the- laltci is •iblaific ci m tlu; same- latitudes, but 
fuilher inlaiui 'J ho mineial we alth is great, the. 
countiy being extremely rich in copper ore, wfnch 
was hamcily -ant almost exclusively to South 
Wak-s , but rc < 1 nt ly Chile has c slablislic cl siiu-iting 
wo* ks of lu-i own J Imre* aie extensive- mines 
ot Silver, and lece-nlly some- valuable gold mines 
have been discovcicd Tin- iiiming industry, 
as j .li as regaids coppe i, silver, and gold, is carried 
0.1 m tin- centie ol tlu- country In the south, 
coal y.nd non .trc- vvoikc-d to a considerable extent. 
Ague uit lire* has also In come an impoitant industry, 
alt hough the farming is not of the most advanced 
charae u 1 , and Chile- now e-xpoi I s a cm tain quantity 
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of wheat, maize, barley, oats, beans, peas, lentils, 
flax, and hemp Potatoes are extensively 
cultivated, and the vine is far from unimportant. 
Large herds of cattle supply hides, which form a 
valuable article of commerce About one-half of 
the foreign trade of Chile is earned on wilh (beat 
Britain, the articles above-mentioned foinung the 
bulk of the exports, whilst the impoits are com¬ 
posed mainly of c lolbing and machinery The 
many ports of tin; country are lavouiablc* to 
commeice, and thin* are half a dozen lines ot 
steamers which have direct communication between 
Chile and Leu rope 

The railway, telegraph, and telephonic r com¬ 
munications are, < omparatively speaking, veiy 
good There .ire ovei 5,000 miles ot railway open, 
one-halt of which are owned by the State An 
English company conti ols the telephone A 1 ail way 
over the Andes, connecting Valp.uaiso with Buenos 
Ayies, was opened in 1912 It is 880 mile* in 
length, and reaches an altitude, in crossing the 
Andes, of neaily 10,000 ft. Ihis bungs Uic two 
cities within twenty-six hours of each other, and 
has created a great change ml Ik comiiieiu ot South 
Amenta, the journey ot 2,000 miles lound Cape 
Horn being saved Until lecently, all the tjadc 
earned on between Chile and Aigeijitina (unless 
by sea) had to be 1 conducted by means « f mountain 
passes, which on account of their elevation, weie 
only open dining tin* summci months Another 
railway of importance* is that lunning from Am a 
almost due soul h, for a length of 600 miles. Although 
running for a considerable distance through desert 
country, it has opened up a large rut i ate 
(listI let 

'The mercantile mat me of Chile* is gi owing at a 
< onsiderablc pace, although, computed with that of 
other nations, it is still of very small impoit.ince 
Towns. Santiago, a handsome and well-built 
town, is the capital It is situated on a iertilc 
tableland. Its population is nearly 400,000 * 

Valparaiso, a little to the north-west of Santiago, 
is the chief poll of Chile 

lquujuc is the poll m the ninth which is engaged 
in the export of guano and nitrates 

Conception is the piuuipal pint m the* south 
Two ports in the noith have gtactually iwii into 
prominence dm mg the last lew years, Antofagasta 
and Anca, ,thi migh which most ot the foreign tiade 
of Bolivia is earned on 

lhe niunetous islands oil the coast of Chile ate 
of no commeiual lmpoitaiue, and the onlv one'of 
interest is the* island ol ]nan bernandez, that upon 
which Alexander Sclknk (tlu* otigmal ot ]£ibin\'>n 
Crusoe) lived foi four years 

Santiagfl can be leailud by t\to mutes hum 
England, either via Panama cn via the Stiaits of 
Magellan The distance by the lmnier mule is 
9,000 miles and by the lattei J1.0(10 miles 'lln* 
time ol transit is normally 1mm thiitvTive to iorty 
days With the opening of the new tinns-Andean 
i ail way, the time* of ti.msit, when this route is 
taken, is about twenty-tom or twenty live days. 
CHILLIES. —(Sec Cm’sicum ) 

ClllliOtiUAMML '(See Foreign Weights '.nd 
Measures - -1 talv ) 

C1IIL0L1TR0. — (See Fokiign Wlights and 
Measures—Italy ) 

CH1L0METR0.- (See Foreign Weigh is v and 
Measures—11 aly ) 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. -An Art passed in 1840 
regulated the business of chimney swccpeis No 


child or young person under the age of twenty-one 
may climb or descend a chimney or a flue for the 
purpose of sweeping the same. No child under six¬ 
teen may be apprenticed, to a chimney sweeper. 
In 1864 it was enacted that no child under the age 
of ten shall do, or assist in doing, any work or 
thing in or about the trade or business of a chimney 
sweeper elsewhere than in the home or business 
place of the < himney sweeper. No person under 
sixteen must be take n t/> any house by a chimney 
sweeper to assist him in his task of sweeping. The 
penalty for disobedience must not exceed* /10 
In 1875 it was enacted that the chief olticer of 
police in eac h police district may issue a certificate, 
authorising a chimney sweeper to carry on his 
bu^ness If pattners are engaged in the business, 
one cei lifii ate mav bo issued for all the partners 
The cost of the certificate 2s. 6<1. it must be 
lenewed even y year If a chimney sweepci desires 
to carry on his'business m another district, the chief 
police olluer ot such distint must endorse* the 
c ertdicate without charge lhe penalty for not 
having a certificate is 10b Evety chimney sweeper 
must give his name and address when legally 
rccjuired to do so , he must also produce his certi- 
fic <ite if required 'lhe penalty for disobcdiem e* is 
l()s The holder of a certificate must not lend it to 
another , he must not make any false statement 
when applying lor a «ertiticatc, or alter one when 
obtained, or show a fabncated certificate. Penalties 
or impi isonment will iollovv any ot these ottences 
Justices of the peace or judges may depiivc the 
chimney sweepei of his cortifu ate lor one year or 
less. When the chimney sweeper employs otheis, 
the names of tin* nppieptn es and their ages, and 
the names of the journeymen must be stated in the 
application tor a cei tihcate 

In 1894 it was enacted that if any chimney 
sweeper annoyed any householder by knocking at 
houses from door to door, in the pursuit of his 
calling, ot if he rang a bell or used any noisy 
instillment, he would be liable to a penalty of 10s 
foi the Inst ollcnce, and 20s for each subsequent 
ollence 

CHINA.—Position, Area, and Population. China, 
tin* “ Flown v Land," is a huge tnaugular couiilr\, 
which, alter a long caieci as a monaichv and an 
empire, has uccullv become a icpublic it giadu- 
allv usis fiom its base along the Pacific 
(>cean to its apex m tlie* Pamirs 'lln rejuibhc com¬ 
prise s ('lima Pi o pc i (or the “ Eighteen Pioviiu.es"), 
and then exists a kind ol suzerainty oven 
the* neighboui mg ptovmces ot Manchuua, i.Ion- 
golia, hbe-t, and ('hmi'se , 'I ui kc stan On the 
west and noith, China is bounded by Russia *in 
Asia, on the south by India, Bui ma, and French 
Indo-Clnna , and on the* cast by the Pacific Ocean 
lhe whole region lies between 20 u and 53° noith 
latitude, and between 75' and 135° cast longitude 
China Pioper has an aiea of ovei 1,500,000 square 
miles, and a population e stiniated at qvci 400,000,000 
Hie ic'inaining pnevinces have* a combined area of 
over 2,500,000 square* miles, and a imputation 
probably appi one lung 30,000,000, most ot whom 
ait* inhabitants ol Manchuria 

It is interesting to note that China im ludes une¬ 
qual ter ot the area of Asia, and its population (if 
the estimates may be taken as correct) approxi- 
matclv one-quarter ol that of the world The high 
average density of population (265 to the square 
mile) over the vast aiea of China Proper seems 
almost incredible, till considerations are given to 
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the frugality of the Chinese, (he effects of monsoonal 
rains, and the fertile soils. 

% Coast Line. Two coast lines may be distinguished : 
The eastern continental shotc and that of the 
fringing islands on the edge of the continental 
block (Luchu Islands, Foimosa [•Japanese], and 
Hainan) Both toasts exhibit evideme ol being 
sunken shou's, ami ate geneiallv megulai and 
steep, except wheie the gteat uveis ha\e built then 
vast deltas 1 he continental coast is washed by 
seas oL the Paulu Otean, known lex ally as ’tin* 
Yellow^ Fast China, and bouth China Seas, all ol 
which are shallow Hiere aie no good haibouts on 
the sandy shores of the (iulf of Pe-< In-li, into which 
the lhvang Ho empties its waters, but on the 
rocky coasts of the* bhanlung peninsula, Chifu, 
Wei-hai-wei (Hiitish), ami Kiaochau (loimeilv laid 
by the (»eimans, bul laktn liom Ihem dining the 
Gieat Wai) aie good poits, though he king at 
present good hmteilands oilman ount ot nnpeile<t 
< omiminu <t1 ions with the mt< uoi South ot the 
Yang-t/e-Kiang, the i oast is mm h inch ntml, and 
contains many i x. client haibouis Shanghai, 
Canton, and \ i< lot i«t (1 long- Kong) i .111 v on .1 IAi g< 
tiade both with the mtenoi .uid with Ion igu 
•countri<*s 

Hu i id. Ill' Chinese K ‘public Is ( o llposed ot (1) 
rhe; two extensive low plums 111 tin math east of 
China I’rope 1 , (2) the mountainous and hi 11 \ 

count 1 y in the wist and south-ui ■>! ol C^Jnna 
Hiopet, and the mountainous Shantung peninsula 
(3) the huge steppe land ol Mumhuiiu on the 
noith-east ; "(4) the pan hed and dieai \ t<ibh land of 
Mongolia on the noith-east , (5) the vast plateau of 
Chnu'se Imkest.ui, ii^cluding Kashgai 1 a in the 
south and I>/um;aiia in th<* noith, and ((>) tin* 
lofty, desolate, lake-stiewn, mount. 1111 1 fblx d plab .111 
of 1 1 bet, “a tableland with the table-legs in the 
air " 

The two plains of China Pi riper vaiv gu.illy in 
•extent I he largei stietches iioin the Chill ol 
Hungi hou notthwurds to the nioufitams be\ond 
Peking, having a total length of about 700 miles, 
and a maximum hieudlh of 4t|0 miles Mm h of 
this plain is vei v low and level, and gieat ditln ultv 
is exyenemed in ke< ping the uveis within tlun 
banks A line of < outputativciv low lulls, burning 
the watei pad mg between the Vang tzt-ki.mg and 
t%* Ilwai-ho, sepaiabs flu* minor plain (140 nuh s 
long and luoad) ot tin middle Yaug-tzr-kiang and 
the lowei Han liom the gieatn plain 

In the west and south, the mountainous rountty • 
(•onsids of an intin ate system ot mountain » hams 
and spins, wlmh^jn the south tun gem 1 ally east 
ami west, using to thru greatest height in the 
Yunnan plateau, ami sinking to then lowest level 
in the Ihman lake* distil't I he Nan-Shan 01 Nan- 
ling mountains. 1 01 ming tin* in on 1 idg< , s pai al <* t he 
Yang 1/ Uiaiig basin liom that of the Si ki.tng ()ii 
the west, the IVlmg or Noithein Mountains (I'sin- 
ling-shan apd Pumu-sh.Pn)—a continu. turn of the 
Kwen Iain—divide* the basin of the llvvang-Ilo 
(Yellow) from tlie Yangtze- Ki.mg (Blue), and fonn 
a serious hauler to e ommunicalion between math 
anel south, especially be tween the fntile Wei and 
Han valleys '1 he; lolly Nan Shan Mountains, 
using to heights of apptoxnmitely 20,000 It , form 
the boundary between China , I’iope*i ami I diet, 
while the Great Wall separates China horn Mon¬ 
golia. lhe Gie*at Wall, orv* of the wondeis of the 
world, is a stupendous barner, built by man, and 
stretehes from the; Chill of Pe-clu-h lor about 


1,500 miles into the desert wastes ot Tuikestan, 
climbing steeji ami nigged mountains, descending 
into goiges and ia\i»es, and ciossing uveis, valleys, 
and plains in its couise Its bread til at the base is 
25 It , at the top 15 tt , while the height vanes from 
15 to 30 ft limit in the third eentuiy before the 
Chustian eia as a defeme against invading T.utar 
tubes, it is now’ hilling into nuns 

lluee great uveis moss China liom west to east, 
only one of wlmh is of gie.it mipoitumo to naviga¬ 
tion I he llwang-Ho or Yellow River (“China's 
S01 row, “ on a< < ount ol its inuml.it ions, and “ ('Inna’s 
Blessing,’’ on at 1 ount ot its aid to 111 igation), about 
3 0#0 miles long, uses in the heait ol I ibet, and, 
aftci leceivmg the Wei, is deiluled eastwaids bv 
the l singling Mountains In its lower course it 
trusses the Jutile loess basin ot Northern China, 
ami tm.illy poms its watt is and vast < plant 1 tvs oi 
sediment into theGulf ol Pe-i I 11 -I 1 , wlm h it is giadu- 
a,ll\ silting up Obstiuibd b\ shallows and water- 
la I Is, habit to bin st its banks and t h.inge its couise, 
theiebv < ausing at tunes gieat loss ol hie and pro¬ 
pel ly, and with a i.ipnl oumit, the Hwang-Ilo is 
ot very limited use to commute 1 ill 1852, the 
nvti 1.111 south east to the Yellow Sea , but ill that 
\jtwr the embankments, a I wav s a < oust ant sourt e ol 
anxictv and exptnst* to the Government ol China, 
lniist, aiyl the llwang-Ho took a new touise to its 
pusuit month, noith ol the Shantung peninsula, 
and about 100 miles noith ol it-, tofinei mouth 
Within the last twentv live untuiics it has alteied 
its couise at least eleven times, and m 1887 il 
o\ ei whelmed mole than a thousand villages and a 
million of people lhe Yangtze Ki.mg or Blue 
Knot (“ Son ol the ()< can ’’), ovei 3,000 miles long, 
also uses in libel, and is delict ted eastwards by the 
Yunnan Highlands In the nppei pai t of its basin, 
wheie it in lives numeious 1 1 ibutai tes, it flows 
through a icgion known as tin Red Basin, on 
auount of its fertile led soil l oin teen hunched 
nubs ft mil its mouth, below Sh.mghai, the liver 
passes Enough a senes of giganljr gorges, the 
giamh st of wlm h 1 -. the b hang goige Allot passing 
the goj ges, the Blm* Rivet bet omes navigable, and 
zigzags thiough a in h, hi tile, and vriy pojmlous 
icgion 1 hough v.living in volume (at bhang and 
Chang Ki.mg the \iail\ \.illation is .it least 40 ft ), 
and impt d< d I>\ lapids, tin Yang-t/e Uiang is tin* 
most impoitant comnieui.il nvei As lat as Ichang 
(ovi 1 1,000 miles liom its mouth) it is navigable lor 
steameis, and lot o< can going stmimts to Hankow 
(700 miles up) Wnlik« the llwang-Ho, its Hoods 
aie seldom (iangeiuus, loi the numeious Jakes 
editing its couise pieveilt disasti 1 , and the tllbll- 
tail's aie unlikely to Hood al! at the same time 
lhe Si-Kiang 01 West Rtvei (1,100 miles long) is 
tin* < hu*t watei way ol Southei n ( Inna, and is navig¬ 
able mote 01 less lor (In* greatei pai t ol its com sc , 
but it, to<^ 1 impeded 1>\ i.ipids 

Mam I 11111 a i . l.ugilv .. huge giassy plain, though 
it MUit.um <1 <heaiy saline ti.u l m the south, it is 
bounded on tlu* west by the Mmigari Mountains, 
011 the north by the Ainm Ibvii, and on the east 
In 7 the Hssuii In the noith the valleys of the 
•Sungati, Noiim, and 1's-uii aie rich, and tlieie is 
•excellent navigation on those st teams when not 
lio/.en (June to Novembn) 

lhe vast plateau ol Mongolia is hugely occupied 
by th* vast “sea of sand,” known as the Gobi or 
tsliamo, whose altitude is from 3,000 to 3,300 ft. 
Poor steppe land, ami a lew ieitile and well-wateied 
valleys in the north-wist, make up the remainder 
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of the region J he chief settlements are in the 
north, whoie extensive spurs of the Altai, Tian 
Shan, Savan, and Yablonov)i Mountains tiaverse 
the < ounti v 

(‘hmi'sc luikestan is divided naturally into two 
unequal poi turns l>v the 1 lan Shan range (“ Celestial 
Mountains") Kashgaria, the larger section, is 
largely the. basin of the Larini River this river 
(termed by the Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan) 
(lows along the north of the desert, and finally 
empties itself into Lake Lob (01 Lop) Nor. a fresh¬ 
water lake with no outlet Most of the laurn Basin 
is a desert ot shifting sand, whose advance in the 
course of ages lias overwhelmed am lent, piospci*ous 
cities. 'J he population is mainly settled on litigated 
oases on the nver banks at the base of the Kvvcn- 
lun, Altyn 'High, the I mil Shan, and the Lamirs 
Between the 'han Shan and the Altai lies the lower 
plateau of Zungana, whose liveis disappear m lakes 
and marshes. , 

'1 he lofty, wind-swept, thinly inhabited plateau 
of Tibet stretches tluough about 12° of latitude 
between the Himalayas ami the Kvven-lun, Altyn 
Lagh, and Nan-shan Its extensive mountain* 
crossed high plains have an elevation of 14,01)0 to 
17,000 ft in the west, and from 9,000 to 14,000 ij. 
in the not til-east In the east, the paialkl langes 
trending east and south me sc putatecl bv imp < c ssible 
and uncxploud goiges, containing the head-streams 
ot the Mekong, the Yang t/e-kiang, and the Hwang 
Ho. lhe 1 ruin', and tin Bi aluuaputia or Saupo i ise 
near each other, How in opposite due* lions, and, 
after courses of se vital hunched miles, break through 
the bounding paiallel langes of 1 ibet in inaccessible 
gorges to the plains of Hindustan lhe great 
majority of the inhabitants live in the southern 
Sani)o valley and the adjoining vallevs 

Climate. Over such a vast region as China many 
varieties of climate aie experienced, ranging trom 
extieme continental to sub-tiopical, and fiom 
humid to extieme and lhe chief lactois deter¬ 
mining the various climatic, types are thc # position 
in the North Temperate Zone, east of the woi Id’s 
greatest land mass , the dircc turn of the lolty 
mountain regions, the altitude of the western 
plateaux; the distance from the Pacific. Ocean, 
and the monsoon winds. C.eneially speaking, the 
whole region is subject to extremes ot tem¬ 
perature, hot summers altei nating with cold vvmleis 
Natmally, the gicatest ranges of tempeiatme occur 
m the north and west Summei rains, bi ought by 
the south-east monsoon, ate c lutrac teiistu, and all 
the eastern regions, ami especially the south-east 
receive a copious summer lamfall Passing fronj/he t 
coast to the interior, the lamfall diminishes, anci the 
western plateaux <ue almost tainless lhe lower 
Sanpo Valley ie< eives a small rainfall ftcun the 
Indian south-west monsoon l>iv, cold winters 
following the vvann summei s tend jo nujintaui the 
health and eneigv of the inhabitants lhe intense 
insolation and iapid laclialion on the plateaux add 
to the great tangeol tc nipt i at me between the da) s 
and nights, and tlu* unity ol the an m Tibet is one 
of the < luef reasons for tin low daily and annual 
temperatures ot that c ounti v Pekin anti Canton/ 
though coastal towns, illustrate well the great 
variations between summer and winter tempera¬ 
tures (Pekin : January, 23° L , July, 79° K , 
Canton ; Januaiy, 55° F , July, 82° 1' ) lhe change 
in the volume of the livers, which affects their 
usefulness, is the result of the alternate wet and 
dry seasons. Destine live typhoons make navigation 


dangerous and difficult on the South and East 
China Seas in summer and autumn Manchuria has 
a veiy severe winter, the giound being fio7.cn for ^ 
four months, and the thtrmpmctcr sinking several 
degrees below zero 

Soils. lhe northern half of China Proper is 
cover eel with a pec uhar yellow' soil, known as loess, 
which has been deiived fiom the and plateaux of 
the west. Very rapid disintegration of the rocks 
results from the* alternation of hot days and c.old 
nights in the and tracts, and # povverful winds have 
swept the* light particles in past ages tovvaids the* 
east, c overmg vast hollows. The loess soil is remark¬ 
ably fertile, easy to work, exceedingly pomus, and 
rewards c ultivation even at great altitudes (the usual 
height is 2,000 ft and below; but m exceptional 
cases crops aie laiscd at 8,000 ft.) though exceed¬ 
ingly rich, the loess soil sutlers from its porosity, 
which makes its productiveness at times uncertain, 
except where migativn is piaetisccl Many parts 
have numerous wells to aid the natural rainfall 
In some places the loess is 2,000 ft deep, and roads 
and rivers cut deep down into it, lender mg com¬ 
munication difficult and lirigation impossible In 
Ceiftial China, espec tally in the east of the Piovince 
ot Se< hwan ami the north of Yunnan, there isf 
situated the " Red Earth" legion, covered with a 
very fertile* soil, formed by the weathering of an 
old red sandstone, and cultivation is earned on at 
gre.^ heights the alluvial soils of the gicat rivers 
gie rich, those round the Gulf of Pe-cht-li being 
sped,illy notewoithy On the oases ot the west the 
soils yield excellent crops under mfgation, food 
c onstituents not being subjec t to the leac lung action 
of lams. They provide a striking contrast to the 
shifting stretc hesof sand in the Gobi and in the'larnn 
basin, which are ot no economic nnpcutancc. there 
is no doubt that the arid ttacts in past times had 
a much more humid climate—the nuns of large 
cities testify to this Monsoon rams and summer 
heat, and fertile soil, fix the legions of greatest' 
density of population 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture. China 
is essentially an ayncultuial country, and fanning 
is held in high esteem, the fanner ranking higher 
socially than the aitisan <>t merchant lo maik the 
gteat dignity and national nnpoitame ot agri¬ 
culture, the Fmpeior at his capital and lus repre¬ 
sentatives in other parts guide the plough and sc 
the seeds of the duet cereals each yeai at the vernal 
equinox lhe land is all freehold, and is held by 
families on the payment of an annual tax Great 
density of population icsults in small holdings and 
intensive cultivation (spade cultjirc) I*aim imple¬ 
ments aie primitive, and irugation is common. In 
Central and Southern China oxen and bull aloes 
,ue the chief farm animals, while in Noithcrn 
China mules, pomes, and donkeys aie employed. 

] lorticihtuie is a growing industry and hint tiees 
aie giown in gnat vanety. Wheat, bailey, maize, 
millet, peas, and beans aie chiefly cultivated in the 
noi til. Innmgi ahon is in* leasing in Manchmia, and 
this region is expec tycl to become an important 
wheat-growing legion in tlie future It should be 
noted that the Chinese arc beginning to substitute 
wheat for tice as their chief bread pioduct. Rice, 
sugar (cane), indigo, cotton, tobacco, tea, and silk 
aie pi oil need in the cential and southern zone's, 
lea is grown on the hill slopes, especially in the 
man tune provinces la the west and south, Fu- 
Ixien, Hupe, Kiang-hai, liman, Chch-Kiang, Ngan- 
hvvei, Kwangtung, and Sze* hwan are important tea 
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districts l ea exportation has tended to im lease in 
recent years, but the methods ol glowing and pre¬ 
paring the product need attention Silk eultuio is 
important, almost everywhere, cun in luikest.in 
Though the nuilberiv tiee grows over a wide mngi . 
the best and largest quantities of alk < ome fioin 
Kwangtung, Szechwan, kiang su, and Cheh-Kiang 
In the cool noith, silkwoims aie icaied on oak 
leaves The quantity and (pialitv of the silk pio 
duced are dec lining Ku u is not gi ow n noi th of the 
Tsinghnp* Mountains, 041 d cotton is mairiiv < online d 
to the Basin of the middle and lowei Yang-t/e 
Opium, once widely giown in the hi 11 \ and moun¬ 
tain legions of the noith and west, is i.ipidlv 
decreasing owing to the pioluhitions on opium 
smoking Kansu is noted foi its excellent tobacco, 
the Sanglo lulls, and the Hankow- and Hoheu dis¬ 
tricts for their famous teas, Hunan loi its medi- 
< inal plants , Mane hui la loi its di ugs (i hubai b and 
ginseng); and l'ukun for it** < urnphoi li.nlev, 
wheat, and peas aie giown in limited quantities m 
Tibet, and cotton and tue on the Jntile oasrs of 
the west An mleiesting sight on the livers is the 
floating poultrv-lai ms (»eese and due lx'- air hat< hM 
ashoie m incubators, and aie affuw.mU put on 
large lafts with coops along the- sides 1 In latts 
die moved along fiom market to maikct 

the I’usfotul Industry Jin- pastor ,d inclustiy is 
not of great impoitance On the steppe l.meU of flu- 
west, sheep. In uses, and < am els aie i eared In lilyt, 
yaks {pecuhai bleeds of oxen), sheep, and goats 
occur, both wild and domestic ah < 1 , and aie used, 
in addition to Worses and mules, as be asfs of bin den. 
Pigs feed m the great forests of the noith, ,md wild 
asses loam on the- southei^i mountains of Kashgana 
Manchuria is notes! for its dogs, whose skins loi m 
an important expoit 

The Mining Industry '1 hr- nuiuial wealth of 
China is veiy great, but has been little- dcve-loped, 
owing to conservatism With hei vast mine-ial 
vt-oulth, pit'll 111 u 1 supply of clu-ap labmii, and 
dbuiuhuu <- of raw unitrinils, ( Inna ‘will take a 
very high place among Asiatic eountin-s when 
lull awakening shall i ome*. and sigjis of tins aie not 
wanting at the pic sent time I In ic- an- < oal deposits 
in evei y provnu e* of China Pioper, and in Mam hut la 
— prob.iblv the supply is gre.vtu than that of any 
other eountiv in the vvorlel^ flu* coal mines at Kai- 
pint?, Noi tlie-i n Chihli, ate- vei v piOilue five, and like¬ 
wise those of Poslun m Shantung Peking is sup¬ 
plied with anthracite fuel from the- mines of Fang- 
shnn-hsien Eastern Shansi possesses a field of 
anthracite (Id,SOU sepinie miles), and Western 
Shansi a field of bituminous eo.il neatly as gie.il 
In South-Eastern Hunan the coal aica (21,700 
squaie miles) contains faith antlnacite and bitu¬ 
minous coal; and the production is e onsidei able 
in sopic pat ts Coal for steam purposes is abiyidant 
in Cential and Not them S/e-e hvvan 'Ihe iron 
industry of Shansi is very ancient, and is aided by 
the abuiul.m* foal lion is'also mine 1 m Mane luma 
and Went Chihli Petroleum 1 -. worked on the 
Upper Yang-tze-kiang, e op|wr in Yunnan, tin, 
lead, and silver near tin city ol Mc-ngls*- , antimonv 
in Hunan , tin and gold in llai inn , Jitm-slone- and 
potter’s < lay in Shensi , salt in S/ei liwan ; gold in 
Manchuiia , and jade- in Chinese liiikeslan 

The Fish in c. Industry I he fisju-i u-s, *>f both the 
sea and inland watcis, aie very piolifn A < hnra< ter- 
istic mode of fishing is with Jrtie aid oi < ormoi ants, 
wlmh aie prevented from^wallowirig the- large fish 
by the iron rings fastened round then throats. The 


luceding of f-sli foi food puiposes is hugely practised 
in the inland watcis It is said that about 40,000,000 
(. hinamen live- bv fishing, working day and night, 
and emploving cvcrv kind of line and net, and trick 
and snai c- in i ate lung the fish Salmon-hslung in the 
^ungan and other tiibutaues of the Amur is 
impoitant 

J-oie't m China is not ru h in forest lands, though 
e-\te nsiv e- loiests air still found in the north, and 
lutnbei ing is a winter imlustiy in Manchuria, 
whose loiests contain pine*, oak, and elm Ihe 
bamboo is cvrivwhric nip cm < ,»nt, but especially in 
tin-south ( h.uac t« i istn 1 1 e-t s of China ait* the wax 
11 e c , *t he papet nmibeiiv, cassia, the sweet oiangc, 
ami the eainphoi * I he- southern loiests supply 
tainphoi, spues, wax, ami l.u Fuvounte tices 
aie- cultivated m pots, and the ait of pinning is 
Inigli 1 \ ih-vcloped • 

the Manujaitio nut Industries Muntifui lures of 
tht domestic type aie of gnat aiitiejuity, and the 
modeln furtoiv svstem is gradually gaining a place 
It is not unicasonable to piedict that China will 
ae e 11111 e* a high position n. tin- manufac tilling world 
in the- future ‘-'ilk, < otic mi, and i lira film- aie vvoi keel 
up bv women cillict at home- oi in small establish¬ 
ments In the- maniilac tine- ol china (at king-te- 
< hen), pone lam, fans, hu (pitted wale, gongs, eaid- 
c ases, aml^antnjue bron/es, .iml in gold and silver 
liligne* weak, ami ivory e .livings, the CJunese 
exhibit wonderful skill m planning and great 
pal lent e m plot hut ton (a e hut at foist u oi Eastern 
nations) Em opt an in tint m <- is mui m the eiec tion 
of cotton nulls at Shanghai, I hinge ban, Ningpo, and 
Wenc h.iu, and of filafmes lor winding silk fiom 
cocoons at Shanghai and ( union Soap far tones 
aie established at Yanking, and at the large centres 
flout and me mill-’ aie beginning to supeisedc the 
native methods of heating net* and wheat Han 
yang, mui Hankow, has large* iion-woiks, supplied 
with ore ft tun t lie- l'n-v eh mines 1 he fulme develop¬ 
ment of Chin,i it would stem, must largely be of 
an imlustrt.il c h.uac lei, and a tnpid niiilfiplit ation 
of population <m the t o.dlields will follow this 
development * 

(’oininimieutionx. Ihe diffie ulfies in the way of 
comiminu ations in China- poot mads, few railways, 
Hit; baineis of mountains and highlands, and the 
impediments to rivei navigation limit the exports 
of the* eounti\ hew roads aie fit fyr cai t traffic 
in the south, the wheelbanow being the chief 
wheeled vehicle In the north, cait tiuffic is more 
Tomnion, but the Uftnge foi the i arnage of goods 
sturdy limits the amount of liallie in bulky com- 
^lod^^es Watei is the most important, means* 
c oiiimuiiu at ton, and the \ .mg-t z<-kiang, the great 
inland wateiwav, is unrivalled in the woild in the 
h-nglh ol navigation ii alfoids foi ocean steamers 
fluough a <le*iis» 1) pc oplcd legion. Hankow (700 
miles up : ii<fci ive can be i ea< lied by vessels of ovei 
1,000 tons buidi n, .old sle-aniers of 000 tons can 
asce ml to Uhang (above 1,000 miles from tin-nver's 
mouth) Above le hang lapids impede navigation. 

1 lie Sikiung is navigable foi huge vessels as far as 
W'urhoii, a^d small boats continue Ihe- navigation 
almost to the hontirr In the noith the 
I°e l-lio and its tributaries art* important, but 
the Hwang ho can only be- nagivated by small 
boats, owing to lapids and shallows Human 
p<- tors and pack animals an* the chief means 
ot transpoit where- Itoats cannot be used, 
and whole* railways are lacking The canal 
system shows high development, and in the Grand 
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or Imperial Canal, China possesses the longest 
canal in the world (700 miles). This important 
waterway runs from Hangchou in the south to 
Tientsin in the north, uniting the lower Yang-tze- 
kiang and Hwang Rivets Much of it has fallen into 
had repair, hut its southern section still fen ms 
a fine navigable waterway foi boats ot 5 ft. di aught 
and over. Railways were long opposed L>\ the 
oflicial e lasses, and regarded with dislike by the 
people generally, but the opposition now has been 
broken down. Western id< as are spieading, and there 
is evidence that the Chinese are teahsmg the import¬ 
ance of railways About 7,000 miles ol uulway are 
now open, the most important line s ot whica he 
in the north, and over 2,000 milts nioie are pto- 
jected or in course ot (onst i net ion Pekin 

is connected with lientsm and Hankow to 
the south, and with the I iuns Sjbeilan lint* 
m the ninth b\ the Mam Inman i.mIwuvs 
Short lines connect (a) Shanghai with Wusung, 
(6) Kiau< hou to Tsinan, and (<) Pekin to Kalgan 
lhe following railway s< hemes have; it' ei\ed ofhe nil 
sanction: {«) Hankow to Canton, {!>) Peking to 
Shanghai and Ningpo; and (0 Hangc hou 1o Ningpo 
In Febtuuiy, ISOS the Chinese (luvet mneiit agreed 
that all intermil waterwavs should 1 m open to both 
foreign and native steameis, but the value of this 
< on< essiou has be< n somewhat diminished bv the 
regulations sun e issued I lu* railwa\s ot China 
have b rii built mamlv wit h foicign c apit<d, all hough 
recently the Chinese have not shown themselves 
unwilling to invest m what lias been proved to be 
a pi editable c ntei pt lse 

Commerce. Most ot the commerce of China is 
internal, and the lomgn trade is almost wholly 
conducted at <eita»n tieaty polls wlieie foreign 
men hauls may icside and own ptopei tv, and when* 
ships me allowed to load and discharge* cargoes 
Of these, there aie upwaids ot t lu: tv, unhiding all 
the thief seapoits and most of the liver poits 
Shanghai and Canton ate the busiest tieaty poits, 
and the fortified British possession of HSng Kong 
is a most impoitant tommemal gatewav to China, 
a considciahle propoition of the - unpoi ts ami 
exports passing through it 1 he exports to foreign 
inaikets consist ot raw silk and silk piodmts, tea, 
sugar, straw, hides, pot Us v, futs, tallow, wool, 
bustles, oil seeds, peas, beans, hair, papei, mats 
and matting, and hamhoo-vvaie Cotton goods aie 
the most impoitant import, followed by haidware, 
opium (fast dev leasing), petroleum, me, sug.it, toal, 
woollen goods, and fish Most foietgn trade is with* 
the United Kingdom, Btitish (olonies, the (anted 
States, Japan. Russia, B'lgium, and Fi.'ikc 
Overland tiade with Siam and Burma passes 
thiougli Tahiti, wit 1 1 hb*f tlnough Cliengtu 
on the Min , with Centinl Asia thiougli Lunge hou , 
and with Mongolia and southern Sibeiin tlnough 
Peking An extensive< ousting trade is e umed on hv 
Butish ,.nd othei loteign as well as Chinese vessels 

Trade Centres. Tile chief tiade centres aie the 
seaports, liver polls, and Ihe aginultmal, mining, 
anil route centres Although no reliable statistics 
of population ate available, then* ate at least twenty 
towns with populations exceeding 100,01)0 

Treaty Boris : Shanghai (800,000), tin* busiest 
of all the treatv poits, the* outlet ot the Yang-t/e- 
kiang Valiev, the gtenl entrepot ot Northern China, 
and the chief Chinese arscuial, stands on a small 
tributaiy of the Yang tze-kiang, known as the 
Wusung or Hwang-pu A bar at the river mouth 
presents vessels of very laige diaught from teaching 


the port, and some, consequently, unload at 
Wusung Silk and tea are its principal exports. 

Canton (1,250,000) the most important southern 
treaty port, is situated on the northern bank of the 1 
Chu-Kiang, or Peail River Its situation on a very 
productive tropical delta is comparable with that 
of Cal* utta, and it has excellent communications 
by water in different dnections Large oc ean vessels, 
however, arc unable to reach the town with full 
cargoes, and have to lighten at Whampoa. 14 miles 
below the port Silk and tea are the chief expoits 
A large proportion of the population live In boats 
moored on the* river 

1 lent sin (850,000), the poit of Peking, and the 
northern tn minus ol the Grand Canal, stands on 
thi; Pei ho River It can only he reached by coasting 
steamers, and owes its lmpoitunce to the traffic on 
the inland watei ways, and the railway and caiuvan 
tiullu 

J-mlwu (650,000), the capital of Fokicn, is 
situated at the mouth of the Mm Silk and tea 
aie k^'gelv exported 

Chungking (600,000), the chief live: port of 
S< Mm an, is sit uated at the confhicnc e of the Siao-lio 
with the \ nng-t/e-kiang 

Smkoit (500,000), on the Grand Canal, is ar 
impoitant silk mat kef 

Hankow (900,000) is the great tea poit, the most 
impoitant uvei poit, a lailway terminus, and the 
outlet and inlet of Hupe, Hunan, Sec hwan, and 
Kvvcichau It commands one of the gilatest water¬ 
way junctions m (hma--the confluence of the 
Yang-l/e-kiang and the Han 

I Jaw; chou (350,000) is the southern terminus 
ot the Gt.lnd (anal, and an important silk- 
manutaclining cvntie 

Nanking (300,000), on the Yang-1 /e-kiang, is a 
silk and cotton centir Its stiatcgic.il position 
made it m foimci t inn s the capital ot China 

Ningpo (3(X),000), on Hangchou Bay, is the 
outlet foi the silk disiti< t of Che-Kiang 

Changsha ’(275,000), on Ihe Siang-luang, is the 
capital ot Hunan, and commands the' mb lowlands 
ol tlie 1 ungtmg basin 

(_ henhiung (200,000) is situated at the lowest place* 
on the Yang tze kiang suitable* for a gic*al harbour 
It is an impoitant rivet and canal junction 

II uhu (150 000) <m the* \aug-t/c kiang, is the 
poit of Nanking 

,buoy (120.000), in the south-east of Fokion, is 
an impot taut tea pent, and possesses a fine harbour 
Someolhu treat) pulls aie: W in hou (outlet of the* 
plain ot Kvv.mg-si), Shasi (cotton inaiket), Chifu 
(commanding the* southern entrance to the Gulf ol 
Pc*-c hi h), Swatow (outlet ol Kwang-'I ung), bhang 
(nvei port at the lovvc*r end of the Yang-tze-kiang 
goiges), Nieuhw.ing (Mancliutian port, with its 
haihom at Ying-kav), Wcmchau, Kiukiang, Yochau, 
Lunge hau, Mengtse, Suamo, and Moinein 

Non-J'ri\iy Boris: Peking (1,000,000), the* 
cajntal ot the* Chinese; Fidpue, is really two distinct 
c dies, one Mane hu and the othei Chinese Us site 
is of strategic lmpoi Line e, as it commands mutes 
into Mongolia. China Pioper, and Manchuria Cold 
dust-laden winter winds sweej) over the dicaiy 
alluvial sandv plain cm which the city is built 

Suingtan, on the* Slang in Hunan, is the centre 
of a gteat drug grpv mg legion 

Singan, in the Wei Valley, is the capital of 
Shensi, and a gieat onto centie. ft will most 
probably become a giO^t railway centre in the 
future 
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Chertgtu, the capital of Seth wan, is situated in a 
rich alluvial plain, where miration is < ass* 

. Other Centres. / anchou , on the south bank of the 
Hwang-ho, is, a mute .and tobaon tentre Its 
tobacco fat lories belong to the t apitahsls ot Singan 
K(lifeng, the i apital of Honan, heJ <>n the gieat 
road tmm Peking to Hankow. 

Taivuen, the capital of Shansi, tnmmamls tin- 
central and widest of a senes of \ alleys 1 mining 
from north to south 

Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, stands a short 
distant e*froiy the Hwang-ho It lias i ail counts tion 
with 'lsmgtau 

Manchurian 1 owns Mukden (the t apital), 
Niuthwang (tieatv poit) , l’oit Aithui, duhenwan, 
Dalm (lailway teiimui, in the o< tupation ot |apan) , 
Girin (Kirin, on the Sung.ui) , Hailun (i.ulwav 
junction), and J lehhng and '1 sitsih.u (merjioits) 
Mongolian Towns Riga (theiapit.il .mtl taia\an 
centre) and Mannat hin (tnmti^i market) 

Towns of Chinese 1 urkestan Kashgai (the t api¬ 
tal and c hiet tiade tent re), Yai Kami (trades # w ilh 
Kashmir, and is noted lot j.nlc), Kulja (taiavail 
centre), Kliotan (oa>is tow-n), anti Kin\a • 

'l owns of 7 ihct Lh.issa (the iapit.il) anil Yatung 
^frontier market) 

Foreign Possessions in China. Briiism : Hong 
Kong (“Sweet Water”), a lhitish Crown Colons, 
is an island about the si/e of Hols head Island, 
lying east of the mouth of the Canton River, and 
only sepaialttl fmm the mainland b\ a < h.ufliel 
half a mile wide 11 w'as at quilt d m 184 I 1 he t lut-f 
city (Victoria 8 ) possesses «i lint- liai boui, and the 
island is not onl\ the lit adquni teis of the Puitish 
naval squadron in Chinese wateis, but is also a 
great common lal empotiuni,* an nbsolubh bee 
poit, and a veiy important stiategnal poml, mihc 
it commands the approa< h to Canton It is the 
puncipal distributing tentie ten Puiopenn piodm Is 
in the Fat Hast , its < hief imports aie tot ton goods, 
hnd it 1 , thief expotts tea, silk, sugar, and hemp 
Its population is about 450,000, and* one thud of 
these <ye liritish subptfs 

The Kaulun (Kowloon) hrnlory, on the main¬ 
land opposite to Hong Kong, is a ship <>t the 
Kaulup Peninsula. It was aiquutd in 1801, and 
w r as a<lde<l to in 1898 It is attached to Hong Kong 
U eihaiwei, oil the mutl\ suit' of tlu. pt nmsula ot 
Sliantung, was leased to iiiitani m 1898 Its 
position is nnpoitant stralrgu all} 

I'oimKiL'i'Si : Macao is an island at the mouth 
of the Canton Rivet, and is the only Portuguese 
possession in China it has belonged to Poi tngal 
sirne 1586 Mac ate its capital, is a healthy town 
As a commeicial colony, its piospeiil} is not gieat , 
but the islands of daipa and Coloane, untler Poitu- 
guese adnnnistiation, are nnpoitant fishing centres 
rycLNCii : hi ante obtained, in 1898, a ninety-nine 
years' lease of Kwang chaw-roan, on the LicM-Chau 
Peninsula, opposite the island ot Hainan It is 
undei tlu tlijjct t authoiilV of the 6m 11 mu -Gem i al 
of blench Indo-China. 

Japanese: At the close i^f the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5, the temtory in tlu Liao-tung 
Peninsula, leasetl by Russia bom ( lima, was trans¬ 
ferred to Japan, and Russian influent < in Mam huna 
was checked. Poit Arthur i(na\ al station) and 
Dalny (free port) aie now in/Japanese, jxisst ssion 
In 1898, Geimany se« urel a nimtvmne vi.us’ 
lease of Kiau-chou, oil the /mill sale of tlu Shan¬ 
tung Peninsula, whitn possesses a fine iuulxuir 
It quit klv bet.une a foimulable fort»lit at ion, and 


might have proved a gieat meiiat e to the peoples 
ot the Pacific In 1916, however, it was raptured 
by the Allies and lest tired to China 

People* and (internment. Hie Chinese are a mixed 
peoph At base, howevt-r, they belong to tlie 
Mongoloid sto< K Nomadic pjstmal M.uu hus and 
Mongols enteied tlu* touutiy at \anous iemote 
peiiods, ami spread then language, institutions, ami 
nit as with uinaikable sut < t ss 1 he t spual Chinese 
is about 5 It 4 in m height, ami has long ami 
stinight han, a \ellow skin, nanow oblique eyes, 
and high and piominent t hi ekbones He is 
tenipeiate, frugal, thtnful, polite, haulworking, 
wondei lulls patient, slow to augei, anti, contrary 
to geneial opinion, honest m business, 'ihree 
lehgions ate a< Unowledged bs the Chinese: Con¬ 
fucianism (ancestor uoiship), laoism (in the pure 
form tmouiagts quietm ss ami toi^lemplation), anti 
Puddhisin (tnhghlemd Piahmmism) All these 
i legions ti.nlt it spec l toi authouty and established 
oult-i, and that obedient < to paunts is one of the 
high< st duties Mans l hmese pmJess anti piaitise 
all tluee lehgions, Mohamim danism has a lew 
million belies ei s in the ninth west anti south-west, 
ami t hiistMints', wlm h has, as set, gained only a 
few thousand lonvtits, pi onuses uu l east* ltluia- 
(ufn is in a backward stale, but tlu* intent Western 
t'diu atioiial inoseim-iit is giadualiy undei mining 
tlu* old t oYilint tl study ol C hmese i lassii al literature 
Chinese willing is not alphabetn , but nleogiaphn , 
heme a knowledge of the language is dibitult to 
.uqiuie 1 Ik lughls lentiahsed Government was 
lomuilv impeli.il, and tlu dignity of t mpeioi was 
hfudit.iry in the teiguing I.mills', but not by anv 
fixed ml** of descent I p to Ihe levolutionary up- 
lu-asal m 1911, the ds nasty was of Mamlm oiigin, 
and dated Iron) 164 1 l mli i the new lepiibhcan 
ngiwe tin govt imm nt of tlu piovimes of China 
Piopi i isinliuslcd to 11 \il and mililat y govei nors 
who an- irsponsiblr to the initial goveinment at 
Peking In dibit, ( hmese aulhoiitv is lepiesented 
by two fcmhans, who have ih.uge iesjiectively of 
tiueign and nuht.it v all.ms, but the head of the 
Gov* inment it> the Dalai J.ama, who acts through a 
uiinisti i appointed by the Chilli so Government 
b mu among the < Inrl I tin tan 1 amas Mongolia and 
1 ui k< sl;m aie <u In must n i d ' hi ough mit ive Am bans, 
contiolln! bs t him so inandaiins, .uni the inincipal 
centres an* garrisoned by Chinese troops The pro- 
gu-ss ol Wislim eihuation, the establishment of 
tlu lepubliian toini ol govt innirnl, the growth of 
» national as ilislim t »liom piovuuial asjur.itions, tl\g 
incuase in i.ulwa\s f the Ruination of a native 
I’ii^s, tin ih sm* foi economy and ifficmity in Ihe 
‘arms’, and the u Runts id adnumst i ation, and tlie 
pirsent upheavals all point to an awakened China, 
and t hr possibiht v ol a gi r.d fnl in r Many countnes 
will lx i Ih i ted when China shall be drvoloped, 
some m iii^c ’was and some m anothei , but it is 
to be hoped that t" w democi.Ltic China will come 
not as an tnrmy to tlie si, but us a peaceful 
paitaker m thr woild’s juognss 

Mails aie di spall hetl to China om e a week, 
Peking is 11,770 miles dul.mt limn London The 
jum ol tt.msil via 1 hr Sibt i lan Railway (when in 
• working ordii) is about 14 da>s, via the Suez 
( ,ui.d 89 days do Shanghai the time is about 
18 days via thr Sibeii.in Railway, 27 days via 
\ am oiivei, and 82 dass via Humlisi 
•CHINA ('LAY.--(See Kaolin) 

CHINCHILLA. —A South Ament an rodent, less 
than a foot in length, and va'uable on account of 
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its soft, giey fur. Thousands of skins arc imported 
annually from Peru and Chili, and are much in 
demand for boas, muffs, etc 

CHINK Si: WHITE. —A permanent white pigment, 
much valued in the arts, where it has < ompleteiy 
displaced white lead, winch was unsatisfactory 
owing to its lack of pcimancnce, the white colour 
giving place to brown on exposure to the 
atmo'.pheie Its chemical symbol is /n() 

CHINTZ.—The pluial of “ chmt," a Hindoo 
name for a species of painted < alico. 'lhe term is 
now applied to a variety of highly-glazed calico, 
painted with many coloured patterns on a white 
ground. It is used as a ooveiing for furniture 

CHIRKTTA.-A mountain plant of Noith India 
It is expoi ted to Euiupoin a dned state, and is used 
in making bitters, as a substitute lor gentian, and 
for medicinal purposes, mainly as a tonic and 
febufuge It is also known as clmata 

CHIROGRAPH. — This means a handwriting / It 
# was an old fotm of deed wiitltn in two p.uts upon 
the same piece of paichmrut H-tween ea« h pait 
then* was a blank spa e, and light along that 
blank spate the woid “ < liirogiapliet ” was some¬ 
times written. The two parts were then separated 
by the paichment being tut with an inegiilai line 
through the wool, and eai h paity to the docu¬ 
ment received one of tin* p.uts F.u h of the ]><uts 
would, naturally, < out am onl\ poitiolis of the 
letters of the wool, and when the two parts were 
brought togethei again, 11 1 * tilting in <•! the wavv 
Inn' and completion ol the wool “ < hitogiaphei 
piovetl that I h- one dee.l was the countcipait ol 
the oth -i (SiI noen rum.) 

CHITTAGONG WOOD.-lhe wood of a species 
of cedar, which owes its name to the distiet in 
Bengal where it grows 1 he name is applied by 
i abinct-makcis to various beautifully \ mud ami 
mottled woods. 

CHLORAL.-An oily liquid, with a pungent 
odour, discovered by Liebig m 1831 It is foimcd 
when anhvdious alcohol is acted upor by dry 
chlorine. The name is <3ftori applied incorrectly to 
the white crystalline substam e consisting of equal 
portions of chloral and water, and known .is chloial 
hydrate. Bure chloroform is obtained from chloral 
hydrate and caustic potash Chloral is hypnotic in 
its action It is also used as an antidote in cases 
of strychnine poisoning 

CHLORATE OF POTASH. -1 he potassium salt 
of chloric acid It is picpaied bv the a< lion of 
^hlorine gas upon a wai in sol'd ion of ehloiide ot 
potassium, in which solution slaked lime is sus¬ 
pended. When mixed with charcoal oi sulplmi it 
is highly explosive Its uses are numerous It is 
employed m the preparation of fireworks, of 
oxygen for limelight, and of safety malt lies A 
compound made up of 20 per cent of the matenal 
and 80 per cent ol iulnnnate ol men ury form the 
explosive body of the c oiuinni i.il deton.Uoi, laig< h 
used m mining and wai fare lor caitndges and fuses 

Chloiate of potash is also of medicinal value in 
cas’*s of sore throat 

CHLORINE.—A greenish-yellow, heavy, linoin- 
bustible gas, with a sulfocating odour It occurs in 
nature in combination, most commonly in salt oi 
sodium chlorate, and may be obtained in the pro¬ 
cess of converting common salt into caustic soda or 
sodium carbonate. Chlonne is mainly employed foi 
bleaching cotton and linen, but it is also used in the 
preparation of compounds which are valuable 
medicinally and in the art:.. It also loimcd the 


basis oi most of the poison gases used in the Gioat 
Wat, 1914-18 

CH LORO DYNE.- - A mixture of opium, chloro¬ 
form, prussic and, ether, pepporimnt, and other in¬ 
gredients used as an intoxicant and also as an opiate 
It is employed successfully m cases of severe internal 
pain, but should be admimsteicd only to adults 

CHLOROFORM.— A heavy, mobile, colourless 
liquid, with a peculiar smell and a sweetish taste, 
discovered in 1832 Boi i commercial purposes it is 
usually prepared fiom alcohol, blear lung, powder, 
and slaked lime , but for internal admm'stiation 
the compound is purified by bather treatment with 
sulphuric and It was first used as an an.isthetic 
in 1847, and its employment for this purpose has 
long been general. It IN also applied Externally in 
liniments, etc Its chemical symbol is CHCla 

CHOCOLATE. - I he well-known sweetmeat pre¬ 
pared Itom the seeds of the tiojmal plant 7 heobroma 
Cacao 1 he seeds, mixed with water, are ground 
into a paste, whit h pi ovules the cocoa of commerce. 
A po/tion of the fat is then temoved, and chocolate 
is obtained by sweetening and tlavounng the pre¬ 
paration. It is vet v nutritious owing to its fatty, 
starchy, and nitrogenous constituents, and is a 
popular beverage when mixed with water or milk, 
(heat Bntain annually imports tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of ccxoa (qv), mainly from the West Indies, 
though the manuf.ntuted pioduct comes chiefly 
liom Fiance, Germany, and Switzerland The 
inditing of chocolate is also an important industry 
in England itself. 

CIIOSES IN ACTION. —Personal property of an 
incorporeal nature, of which a poison has not the 
actual oi const!uctive eii|ovnient, but merely a 
light to re< over the same by an action at law. Com¬ 
mon examples of c hoses in ac tion are debts, war¬ 
rants, liisuiance pole ies, mortgages, and bills of 
exchange 4 hose things of which a person has not 
only the right of enjoyment, but also the actual 
enjoyment, are < ailed “ c hoses in possession ” 'The 
W'oid “ (host's ” is the Fundi for “ things ” 

Choses in action were not assignable at common 
law, but now, following the lulo in equity, and by 
the piovisious of vanous statutes -especially the 
Judicature Ac t, 1873 —an absolute assignment may 
lie made in waiting, signed by the assignor, of 
which notice is given to the other paitv to the con¬ 
tract (See AsbK.NMi.Ni ) Unless the debt, etc., 
assigned is a negotiable instrument, the assignee 
takes the assignment subject to the equities, i.e., 
any defences which were available against the 
assignoi arc equally available against the assignee. 

CHOKES IN POSSESSION. -(See Choses in 
Act ion ) 

CHRISTMAS BOXES.— The name for gifts which 
are given in gieat piofuston at the end of each year. 
So long as these gilts aie open and above board, 
theie is no harm m them , but it it is shown that 
the' gilts me, on account of their magnitude or for 
other leasons, of a cotrujiu (haunter, the giver and 
the ioc civet mil the lisk of offending against the 
law, which prohibits secret commissions (See 
Commission. Secret ) 

CHROMIUM.— A metallic element noted chiefly 
for the compounds derived fiom it. The most 
important of these e— 

1 Oxide of chrom/im, to the presence of which 
in the emerald the beautiful green colour of that 
stone is due. it is also'dtnown as chrome green, and 
is used m colouring wal 1 papers and in painting 
porcelain. 
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2. Chi ornate of lead, oi thiome vellow, used in 
the dyeing of cotton materials 1 lie piLaments 
obtained from it vaiy in colour from pale \ellow to 
'orange and ted 

3, Pichiornate of potash, valuable m photo 
giaplilc piocissis, and as an (X<itant m primal \ 
battel ies. 

An addition of chromium liaidt us steel. Chiome 
steel is largely used len ciunkshali-< ol ncioplam 
engines, and otIn i paits subjec tc d logical sham 

Chromium oei ms chiefly in chi ome noil oie, and 


rs foilP|1 
Amei lc a 

abundantly in Sweden, 

} 1 ungai v. 

and 

CIDER. 

,—-A bevel age obtained 

iuun the 

lei- 


mentod jm< o of apples 8neu.il hmt is now < ulti- 
vated for the purpose lire apples aie unshed and 
ground to a pulp, which is then diallied, the juice 
being pouted into casks, wheie it ferments while 
exposed to the an 1 hi- hcpioi is then run oft and 
collected, but should not bottled for at least 
twelve months Wood oi stone vessels should be 
used thioughout the plot ess, <ate being tal^en to 
avoid the employment of metal in au\ form, owing 
to its poisonous propeities iheie ait lough «sml 
sweet c iders, but the best soi t is mellow and 
assembles wine Jt contains from 5 to 10 pei cent 
of al< ohol “ Champagne c idei ” is .1 sweetened 
variety, which is bottled before feimentation is 
completed In Normandy and tlie Channel Islands 
cider is a veiy populai dunk, but these is not much 
trade in the article, as it is mainly kept for Inline 
consumption Won.islet, 1 lei< lord, Devonshire, 
Somerset, anil (done ester are all engaged in the 
mauufac tiito of cider, which is «ilso made m 
Get many and the United States. 

c.i.f.—( s. c c I* i ) 

CItiARS AND (’HiARETTES.—(Sec- \ou\cco) 

CINCHONA. - An impoitaut genus of eveigiecn 
trees indigenous to South America, but now icilti- 
•valed in India, the East and West Indies, New 
Zealand, (Jueuvland, and m other paits i he 
flowers aie flagrant, but the value of the tiees lies 
in their bark, which yields the bitt< i alkaloid 
quinine and kindred substances * Jbe tiecs are cut 
as near to the roots as possible*, and ate sometimes 
uproot'd! ihe bai k is then stnpped oil, clued, and 
pat ked The quinine obtained fiom it has been used 
m Europe since the middle of the seventeenth 
century as a stimulant, tome, and febrifuge, and 
larger quantities are imported ovei v yeai 1 lie 
emu hona bark is also known as Peruvian bark, 
Jesuits’ bark, China bark, and (Quinquina, the old 
Penman name being " qmnacjmna ” 

ClNEMATOR RA^H SHOWS. -By an Ac t passed 
in P)()9—the Cinematograph Act—county councils 
and borough councils aie empoweied to grant and 
to transfer licences with lespeit to jncmises used 
foi fhe exhibition ot putims or otln i optic al»e If vets 
bv means ot a c inemalogi aj»h cn othci similai 
apparatus, tor the pmpcM-s ot which inflammable* 
lilins are uscM Each council « an nuke its own 
regulations, subject to the suoeivision ol the 1 ionic 
Secretary. The gianting of menus is generally in 
the hands of the Jocal justices Ihe owner ol the 
apparatus and the occupier ot the pieimscs where 
a c lnematograph show take's plJt e aie liable lot any 
contravention of the provision/ of the Ast, the fine 
being a maximum of /20, or liifuisunnfent without 
hard labour in default of depress. If the place of 
exhibition is of a mflvaJ,'lo clnuactor, a general 
licence may be taken out, but notice must be given 


[cm 

to the authorities ot the e listin'! in which a per- 
toi m.me c* is to take pla« e, so that local leqmremeilts 
ma\ be- c omplied with 

1 In* V ( has noapj-ln alum ten mematogiaph slums 
in plicate houses, but it piobablv applies to 
i hlbs 

( INN \lt VK. ’suljihiclc* ot nu'ii m v, consisting of 
about Sti pet -c ent ol nieninv and 14 per rent, ot 
sulphui It is the cue which loi ms the piinup.ll 
sonic e of the* mole in \ ol common e It occurs 
c'lthei m d.uk ieel masses, oi m bulliant civstals, 
and, when powdeiecl, lomis'the pigment known as 
vennilion, which, however, is olton ptepared 
at tdjc ullv. Onnabai is obtained horn Almaden in 
8p.un, bhia m Austin, l ah loi ma and more i ei cut ly 
horn (»n nunv, ( Imn and ].q an 

CINNAMON.- -llu*s|in\ li.uk ol the ( nuiatHomutn 
/cvLinniun, an aromatic plant ol the- lautel oidci, 
gi own c hic-ilv in ( Ion 1 lie sti qlpt <1 bai k is dried 
and lolled into epulis, win. h lot in bundles weighing 
afloat 88 lbs Cinnamon is used in medic me as a 
stoma* hie and ustiingcnt, and is valued m cookery 
as a i ondiment Its pi opc i In s aie dm* to the volatile 
oil contained m the bai k in idiom it is i eddish. 
cipher or CIPHER. \ m c let kind of wilting 

('ablegiams and tclcgiams ao lic-queutly wulteii 
in* i iplier fo ensuie sunn (See (Anu s and 

(’ Mil 1 ciJ\ \Ms ) * 

Ihe w(vic 1 ;s also used to sigmly the ligme 0 in 
aiitliinctK.il operations, and as a vub, with the 
nu ailing “to woi k sums ” 

Cl 1»IIKit KEY. llu* key to Ihe . iphei used in 
sc < i ot wi it mg 

circuits. —Tlu; divisions of England and Wales 
for assi/e {imposes Ihe 'iicuits, which were 
let onstitiib'cl m 1875, aie eight m numbei — 

(1) South-Eastern. Cambndge, Essex, Heitford, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Noifolk, Sullolk, Suney, and 
Sussex 

(2) Midland. Bcdfmd, Pin kmgh.un, Derby, 

Leicester, Lincoln, Noi thamjiton, Nottingham, 
Rutland and Warwick « 

(3) Oxford. Pei ks, Gloinestei, Heiefoid. Mon¬ 
mouth, Ox fold, Shi oji-.hu e, Staffoid, and 
Woi c ester 

(As far as the pia<ti<<ol bamsleis is c oncerned, 
the* city of Pnmingham foims a jiart ol both the 
Midland and the (Klord iiicmts) 

(4) North-Eastern. Dm ham, Northnrnbeiland, 

and Yorkshne * 

(5) Northern. Cumbeiland, Lam ashnc, and 

, Westmoi eland , 

((>) Western, G-inwall, Devon, Doiset, Hamp- 
shne, Someisct, and Wiltslnie 

• (fy North Wales. Anglesey, Carnarvon, Chester, 
Denbigh, Mint, Menoneth, and Montgomery. 

(8) South Wales. Pi ee knock, Cardigan, Car- 
maithen, Glamorgan, Pembioke, and Radnoi 

It will be itotu ed that Mid<llc*sc*x is not included 
m nnv ur'hit *C.iv s -clvil and criminal—ansmg 
in Middlesex and London an tried in Loudon—the 
loimer at the i.aw Coiuts in the Stiand, and the 
latte i at the Cential Criminal Court (qv). 

Assies are held in the counties comprised in 
eac h circuit for c ivil and criminal c rises twu c a year, 
and once, in addition, for criminal cases only, 
except in c ei tain counties, when both civil and 
criminal work is taken Civil woik is taken only at 
Pinmngham, Bristol, Cardiff (or Swansea), Leeds, 

J aver pool, and Manchester. Ihe Inst two are held 
in the early spnng and the summer, the last in the 
winter There is also an Easter assr/e loi Yorkshire 
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,in<] Lane ashirc, but criminal discs alone are tried 
at Leeds during the Master assize 

The above were the rules in vogue as to circuits 
in genetal until the year 1908, when a grouping of 
I onnt los was essayed. 1 his did not prove a suec ess 
Ihca eiforts weie made to get t iviI as well as 
(rinunal t ases tiled more than twice a year at 
< ertain plat es. There was, however; no stability 
about this plan, and it was also unsatisfactory. 
No doubt t xtensive < hanges will be made in the 
near future, as a strong feeling is expressed in 
various quarters that tfio old system is entirely out 
of date , and, however important it may have been 
at one time to bring the administration of justice 
home to the people in vatious parts of the < ountiy, 
this has been alteied entirely by the modern 
facilities of travelling, etc 

Although it is not absolutely necessary foi him 
to do so, a banister who intends to puu tise invari¬ 
ably joins one ol the ui< lilts Geneially speaking, 
he must do so within two yeai s of the dati ol his 
call, and after om i' joining a circuit he cannot 
change over to anothei unless there ate cx< optional 
reasons advanced, and then the matter tests with 
the circuit men, who aie really un< nnti oiled in the 
question of acceptance or ujoctuui No bamstei 
can practise on the < itc mt of whn h fte is nol #, a 
member unless he icccnvc's a special fee in addition 
to the ordinary fee marked on his brief; and, in 
any case, a junior of the nnuit must be briefed 
with him Hie inlc applies only to piactising at 
Assizes or Ouarter Sessions A banister can always 
appear, lMuicted, at anv County Couit m the 
Kingdom or at anv petty sessional court, w hat eve t 
circuit he is aft ached to, oi even it he is attached 
to no cue mt at all 

CIRCULAR LETTER OF C REDIT.—I his is an 

order given by a banker or other pci son, at one 
place, to his agent in another place, authousing the 
latter to pay to a particulai individual a ccitain 
sum of money. Owing to its vagueness, a Letter 
of «Ctedit is not a negotiable instrument, and, 
therefore, payment of the sum named in it can¬ 
not be legally demanded by any person other than 
the one named in it. 

The following is a specimen Circular Letter of 
Credit—- 

Circular Letter of Credit — 

Not available after. . 19 

No .. 

( ... . 

Date . ... 19 

Gentlemen — 

We beg to introduce to you .... to whom you 

will please furnish such funds as . >Hnay 

require up to the aggregate amount of . . pounds 

sterling against . sight drafts on our Head 

Office, London, each draft to be plainly marked as 

drawn under this f.etter of Credit, i\o . 

and to be stgned m accordance with speci¬ 

men signature, which you will find on our Letter 
of Indication of the same number to be produced 
herewith 

We engage that such drafts shall meet with due 
honour, if negotiated within . months pom 

this date, and request you to buy Hum at the uite at 
which you purchase demand drafts on London 
'Ihe amount of each draft must be inscribed on 
the back of this letter I he letter itself must be 
cancelled, and attached to the final draft drawn. > 
We are. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


To Messieurs the Bankers 
mentioned m the Letter of Indication, 
which must be produced herewith. 

N.B The bearer, fur purposes of security, is' 
requested to carry this Letter of Credit apar{ from 
'he Letter of Indication. 

On the back of the Letter of Credit particulars 
of the various payments must be noted, viz 

Date when paid ; by whom paid ; name of town 
where paid , sterling amount expressed in words ; 
amount in figures. 

When a Letter of Credit is issued, the amount is 
debited to the customer’s account and credited to 
a separate account to meet drafts drawn by the 
grantee 

CIRCULAR NOTES.—Arhese are letters or notes 
which arc issued by banks for the convenience of 
travellers abtoad, and which can be cashed at the 
offices of the correspondents of the issuing bank, a 
list of whu h is giver) to the jierson to whom the 
circular notes are gianted. This list is generally 
< untamed m the Letter of Indn ation {q v ) which 
is issued by the banker at the same time that the 
circulai notes are issued. 

(Tuulai notes may lie for amounts of, say, £10, 
<20, or /SO. It is not usual to issue cucular notes 
Tor less than £10. though some agencies do so for 
so small a sum as /.*> 

The following is a spec irncn of a circular note— 
u London, 19 

No . .. 

Circular Note for Ten Bounds (£10) 


Gentlemen — 

7 his note will be presented to you by . 

whose signature yOu will find in our Letter of 

Indication, No . to be produced herewith. 

We request you to pay to . . • • order the 

value of Ten Bounds at the current rate of exchange 
against proper indorsement. 

Your obedient servants, 

Messieurs the Bankers 

mentioned m our Letter of Indication 

On the back ot the note is punted— 

£10 At sight pay to the order of . . . Ten 

Pounds value received at . ... this . . . day 

of . 19 

(Sign here ) 

A urcular note*is exempt from stamp duly, but 
tfie form on the bai k ol the note, being the same as 
a fotcign bill, requnrs a stamp of 2d , it on demand 
or at sight, or not exceeding three da\s after date 
or sight ; if otheiwise, the usua'i ad valorem foreign 
bill stamp is icqiiired. 

CIRCULATING ASSETS.— (bee Asseis) 
CIRCULATING C MiTAL. - (bee Capii ai ) 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM.—The medium by 
which exc hanges, oT pun liases and sales, are 
effected. The name is applied to gold and silver 
coin, paper, or any other atlnlo employed as the 
measui e of the value ol otlur things It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a people without a emulating 
meelium of some kind , and, accordingly, even 
amongst the most savage tubes, tlicie exists some 
articles to which they t< lev as a measure of wealth, 
whether the articles Ifp slaves, skins, or cowry-shells. 
(See CukkkNcy ) i 

CITRIC ACID.--A itymc derived from "utron, 
citric acid being obtained from the juice of various 
acid fruits resembling the" citron, chiefly lemons and 
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limes. The boiled juice is filtered and treated with 
chalk and slaked lime. The resultant calcium 
itrate is a white, insoluble powder, whuh is 
ecomposed by dilute sulphuric acid The clear, 
colourless, crystalline substance known as citric 
acid is obtained by evaporation. It has a pleasant, 
acid taste, and has many uses both m medicine and 
lor domestic purposes A refreshing drink is made 
from it. Its principal salts, which are fyiown as 
citrates, are the citrates of. potash, magnesia, iron, 
and ammonia respectively Citnc acid is also 
useful in the dyeing of silks and for disc barging the 
mordant in calico-printing Its chemical symbol is 

h 3 c 8 h 5 o 7 

CITRON. —The large lemon-like fruit of the 
Citrus medica, a native of India I lie tree has 
beautiful foliage and sweet-smelling llowcis, but it 
is chiefly valued for the thick, flagrant rmd, which 
is much used in cookeiy, generally in a candied 
state The oil of citron and oit of cedi ate yielded 
by the cition are employed in pcifuineiy The tree 
is now cultivated with gieat success in the southern 
peninsulas of Europe, wlmh do the chief export 
trade in this artn le * 

CITY REMEMBRANCER. —(See Remembrancer, 
CW'Y.) 

CIVET. —A small, carnivorous animal, also 
known as the civet cat, which inhabits Afina, 
China, Bengal, and the Malay Aic lnpclago. It is 
valuable foi the oilv substance with tho strong, 
musky odour, which is secreted by a double pom Ti 
near the tail. This substance is also known as c net, 
and is much used in pcifumery '1 he animals are 
kept in captivity, and the sanction is obtained 1A' 
pei iodi< ally emptying the ‘cent pouch. Cow horns, 
containing 1 to 3 lbs, ate u.seTl foi purposes of 
c spoliation 

CIVIC LWV. — In its stmt legal sense, this turn 
is generally used to mean the whole body ol the 
ohl Roman Law In a secondary sense, it means 
that body of law which deals with tin* cases of 
dispute which exclusively concern indn ulu.ils, and 
which do not allot t the State In this set uncial v 
sense* the teim is opposed to cimnn^l law [qv ) 

CIVIL LIST PENSIONS.— 1 Jnder the piovisions 
of tin* Civil last Act, 1910, pensions an* gianted 1>\ 
the State to the amount of /l,200 pel annum to 
poisons who have attained eminence m their 
respective walks of life 1 , but who are in iedu< ed or 
sti.utened circumstances The recipients of this 
bounty may also include the ldatives of sue li 
eminent prisons after the Jaltei are dead, if the 
foinier were in any wa> dependent upon them foi 
suppoit , 

CIVIL SERVK’E. —The Civil Service, as the name 
implies, consists ot servants, not necessarily del Its, 
of the Ciown who perfoim duties ol almost cvciy 
destt iption, 4 except those of a purely naval, or 
militan diaiaitei 

In sti let ness, the term should liidude only per¬ 
manent, pensionable officials* but, in practice, boy 
clerks, clerks in district piobatc legist nos, pcisonal 
clerks in the J>oaid ot I lade , valuais nuclei the Land 
Valuation Act, lured accountant clerks and wiiters 
m the Admnalty, c.lei Us to surveyois of taxes, and 
many other officers who aie paid by the State, aie 
also included in the term ; uluflc postmen and 
metropolitan police officets should be, buttfire not. 

The chief Government offices am; in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Whitehall, Load op ; but Somerset House, 
the best known centre of employment, is in 
the Strand ; the largest—the new Geneial Post 


Office—stands on the site of Chust's Hospital in 
Newgate Stiect , and the Custom House, the 
British Museum, the Post Oflice Savings Bank, the 
Royal Observatory, and the Imperial Institute are 
miles apait. In Ldinbuigh and Dublin most of the 
Government office's an* in or near George Street 
and the Castle, respoc fiv oly. while Wales has none 
excepting the* usual Inland Revenue offices, post 
offices, and piisons 

In dealing with lbs .Majesty’s Civil Seiviec, it is 
neither desnable not necessary to go back to the 
ongin of tilings and tia«e the steps by whuh the 
various depai tments have developed into the* 
efficient organisations the\ aie tej-dav 

It will sulln e to explain that pilot to 1855 the* 
English Civil Set\ne was untilriy leeimted by’ 
nomination, a very elemental y qualifying examina¬ 
tion, conducted by the head of the*department to 
.which the nominee had been appointed, being the 
only* test of fitness which the* intellect or finesse of 
the early nineteenth century had been able to evolve. 

In i he \rnt 1855, hovvc vei, diet ivil Set vice Com- 
nnssioneis weic appointed, and it is their duty to 
test, by examination and otherwise, the fitness of 
evciy civil setvant for the post to wlmh he aspires. 
It w f is not, howevei, until 1870 that the piim.iple 
of open competition w.is applied to ceifain appoint¬ 
ments m pu])ln- depaitinenls, a pmu ipie wlmh was 
• and, we think, wisely- -being < mitimiallv extended 
until some fifteen Mats since , but then tliere 
■ arose a tendency to lemove appointments 
lioin the list ot open compi tit ions and fill 
vacancies bv nomination lhoie is lot this, and 
tor evciy other human scheme, much 1o be 
said on both side's , and, it it is conceded 
that llu- student who j>ass< s the most credit¬ 
able hteiaiv examination is not always the most 
efficient and businesslike oflu ul, it is certain that 
the best possible civil setvant clues not exist 
among the paitisans of any jiohtic.il party, and 
that an open competitive examination places both 
candidate ;ftid examiner b<\oud tHe* suspicion of 

favouritism 

J he enac tmenf 4 wlm h foi ms the Magna ChaiTa of 
the Home Civil Seivne is the Older in Council of 
January 10th, 1910 (obtainable of Messis Wyman 
A Soils, foi 3(1 ) 1 his i ('pealed all previous old cm 

relating to entrance into and conditions of service 
m the Home Civil Seivice, and re-enacted, with a 
few amendments, existing piovisions. Owing to 
A" outbieak ot wai, however, m 1914, great 
changes have had to be made in older to meet the 
demands of the State, and now there is a campaign 
of ,cco^ 9 ni> opening which cannot fail to affect 
the Civil Seivice as well as cveiy other department 
of State 'J he following at tide, thereloie, points 
out what was the condition of affairs a few years 
ago, and it is expected to be able to give* 
m the Appcncftx a 6u!l account ot the Civil Service 
quite up-to-date 'Die present conditions are, ofi 
course, altogether abnoim.il 

Class I Clerkships ( Home Civil Service). The most 
highly paid clerical appointments in the; Civil Ser¬ 
vice* at pi esent ic'cruitcd by competitive exannna- 
t ioiiN open to all natural bom or naturalised subjects 
of Tlis Majesty are c lerkships (Class I), for which the 
age limits aie over twenty-two and under twenty- 
foul years, and the salary scale is /ISO or /200* 
(ac c oi/hng to the department), rising to /) ,000, with 
excellent prospects of promotion 
The Intermediate Appointments. Jhe Inter¬ 
mediate Appointments come next in importance. 
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and of these there are at present 1,478 posts, 
vacancies in which are filled by an examination 
certainly less difficult than that imposed upon 
Class I. clerks, but not more difficult to pass, if both 
the scope of the papers and the keenness of the com¬ 
petition be considered, than the Second Division. 
The age limits for the Intermediate are over eighteen 
and under nineteen and a half years, and the salary 
scale is £100, rising by annual Increments of £10 or 
£15 to £350, with the healthiest prospects of pro¬ 
motion. More than half of the existing Intermediate 
clerks must, in the ordinary course of nature, be 
promoted to posts of the annual value of fiom £500 
to £1,000, and one-fifth of the whole numbed must 
ultimately attain to salaries between /700 and 
£ 1 , 000 . 

The Second Division. The next examination in 
point of excellence is the Second Division, a class 
consisting of over 3,300 membeis, lor wlu< h the 
enhance age is over seventeen and undei twenty 1 
years, and the salary scale £70, rising to £300 
This examination includes in its syllabus a modern 
language and elementary mathematics, and does 
not differ very maternally from that prescribed lot 
clerkships of the Intel mediate Class Both are 
intended to be within the icacli of youths who Jiave 
been educated at the better known secondary schbols. 

Assistant Clerks. Another laigc class of uvil 
servants is the assistant derk, or Abstractor Class. 
These arc employed on i out me and other duties 
inferior to those of the Set ond Division and superior , 
to those of the boy clerk 1 hne are, at present, two 
registers of assistant clerks competing foi then 
appointments at the ages of seventeen to eighteen 
and nineteen to twenty-one yeais,according as they 
became boy clerks under the old scheme (age limits, 
fifteen to eighteen yeais) or the new (fifteen to six¬ 
teen years) The subjects set to competitois and 
the papers are the same, but the salaiy scales 
are £55 to £150 and £45 to £150 respectively 
The numbei of vacant les is approximately 300 
annually. * 

Boy Clerks. The lowest rank of the employees of 
a typical Government department'^ the boy tlcik. 
He passes an examination in six elementaiy English 
subjects, but must take at least one modern loicign 
language, mathematics, or science. The age limits 
are now over fifteen and under sixteen years, the 
hours are tfiuty-mne per week, and the pay is 15s 
pei week in the first, and 16s pet week m the second 
year of service Boy deiks aie not retained in the 
seivice after attaining then 'eighteenth year , bfit, 
as all the vacancies for assistant clerks ate icserved 
lor them, there is no 1 casern why any bop clpt k 
should tail to secure an appointment in the 
peimanent Civil Service 

Some or all the foregoing classes arc employed in 
the typical Government department, and they form 
the clerical stall of the Admual^y, Clnef Secretary's 
Office (Ireland), Civil Service Commission, Colonial 
Office, Customs and Exc iso, Foreign Office, Home 
Office, India Office, Inland Revenue, Post Offic e, 
Privy Council Office, Olticc of the Secretary for 
Scotland, Board of Trade, Tieasury, War Office, 
and Office of Works. » 

Customs and Excise Officers, lhere are other 
classes of civil servants, amongst them over 6,000 
Customs and Excise otticers, most of whom enter 
as assistants of Customs and Excise, but some 
(those in the Customs Preventive Service) pass a 
single examination after nomination by the 
Tieasury. 


[CIV 

Assistants of Customs and Excise are paid £50 
on entry, rising to £80 (by annual increments of 
£5) per annum, and an officiating allowance of 2s. 
j>er day when actively employed, an additional 
£36 10s., promotion from assistant to second class 
officer usually taking place after four to five years' 
service. The assistant of Customs and Excise thus 
obtains a commencing salary of £86 10s. at from 
nineteen to twenty-two years of age. Nine hundred 
and sixty-seven preventive men receive from 18s. to 
33s. per week, becoming preventive officers (445), 
£95 to £200 , chief preventive officers (22)c £200 to 
£400 , assistant inspectors, £450 to £550 (2) ; and 
inspector (1), £600 to £650. The figures in brackets 
are the numbers in each class, and arc quoted to 
show the prospects of promotion. 

Post Office. The Post Office Service is recruited 
paitly by open competitive examination, and partly 
by competitions limited to persons already serving 
m lower or temporary positions, and by time-expired 
Army and Navy men and Reservists, and the 
maximum salaiy attainable by a sorting clerk and 
telegiaphist (male) is 59s per week. 

-• 'l here are, in some Government depaitments, 
medical offii ers ; solicitors ; draughtsmen , engi¬ 
neers ; chemists , si hoolmasters ; veterinary in¬ 
spectors , inspcctots of coals; geologists; short¬ 
hand writeis , libiarians ; lithographers ; analysts ; 
architects, fossil codec tois ; organisers of kinder¬ 
garten, cookciy, and laundry; printers, town- 
pianmng assistants , dooi keepers; ushers; searchers 
of lotton marks, pole inspectors; hundieds of 
clerks distinguished lrom the rest* by a prefixed 
adjective sue li as prim ipal or first-class , and many 
thousands who are desiubcd just as clerks, anil are 
paid min h lower siiluiies 

Female** in the Civil Service. The chief appoint¬ 
ments open to women in the Civil Service are ; 
Women and girl cleiks, female sorters, girl mes¬ 
sengers, and female typists in the General Post 
Office , sorting clerks, telegraphists, and to'e- 
phomsts everywhere m the United Kingdom ; and 
there ate a few female i lerks in the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, England Most of these posts ard open to 
public competition , but iemale learners m small 
piovincial towns, telephonists and Iemale typists 
in offices other than the General Post Office, are 
still nominated by the Postmaster-General, or, in 
the i ase ol female typists, by the Head of the 
Depaitmont in which they serve. 

ihe chief Civil Serene appointments abroad are : 
1 he India Civil Service, lor which the average 
numbei ot vacancies is about fifty-four annually, 
and the avciagc number of competitors 179 , not a 
veiy keen contest, but the successful men are 
invariably university graduates in Honours, and 
they sit at the ordinary Civil Service Class I 
examination 

The India Eoiest Depat tment and the Tnclia and 
Colonial Police Depaitments aie both excellent 
sei vices, the former requiring an Honours degree m 
natural science and nomination by‘the Secretary of 
State for India, {he latter being recruited by an 
open competitive examination held in June each 
year. 

Eastern cadets pass the Class I examination and 
are appointed temhe Civil Services of Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, t|ie Strait a Settlements, and the Federated 
Malay States , arid aspirants to the General Con¬ 
sular Service, whence come our consuls and vice- 
consuls, are nominated by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and then pass an examination 
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(limited to about thirty-six nominated candidates 
for, say. six appointments) in English subjects: 
French, German oi Spanish, Law, and Political 
Economy. 

The regulations governing all Open Competitive 
Examinations m the Civil Service.can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, \V ; those relating 
to nomination appointments can only be obtained 
from the head of the dcpailinen* in which the 
appointment exists, and most of the Colonial 
Civil Services are recruited in the Colony only In 
this connection it may lie noted that the Canadian 
Civil Servue Commission is at Ottawa, and that of 
Cape Colony is at Capetown, and so on 

Vacancies in the English Civil Sei vice will be 
found advertised in the chief daily papeis on 'iliuis- 
davs, and they are invariably notified also in Pit¬ 
man’s Journal, and in other periodicals devoted to 
education and uininieui.il ttaming 

Perhaps the fat tor vvhifh attiacts men and 
women to the English Civ*il Service most fori ibl\ is 
the superannuation si heme All female util ser¬ 
vants obtain, alter certain servue, a giatuity or 
dowry on marnage, when the) must resign their 
appointments, or a pension on retirement (at the 
age of sixty 01 foi ill-health) of ono-sixtieth oi final 
salary, multiplied by t lie number of yeais mi veil, 
subject to a maximum of foity-si\tieths , and all 
male civil sei vants (subject to t ei fain sei vn <•) obtain 
about a year’s salaiy down (tins gratuity is pa#d to 
the legal representative oi a man who dies .0 
harness) an*l a pension of one-eightieth of final 
salary, multiplied by the number of veais seived, 
and subjei t to a maximum of forty-eightieths 
(XAttET.— lhe gerual name given to the light, 
icd wines of the Gironde, sometime* known as 
Boideaux wines, ;is they aic mostly shijiped tiorn 
that port l'lieie is a gieat vanety m quailLy, some 
claictb being thin and mieiior, wlnle othus aie 
noted for their llavour, bodv, and aroma \rnong 
the lattei, one of the best is Chfiteau Lahtte Claret 
contains iiom 9 to 14 per cent of alcohol Kx< client 
claret*! arc now produced in California Generally 
speaking, the name applies only to the mfeiioi soils 
ot light dinner wine. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROODS FOR TRANSIT 

IIV RAIL. -By the Kailwa) and Canal hatfn A-t. 
1888, it was laid down tTiat-- 

" Evety railway i omjianj shall submit to the 
Board of Dade a revised 1 lassifu at nm of im 1 - 
i handise traflu . and a revised si hedtilf of nu\i- 
■ mum lales and charges .applicable thoictn, pm- 
posed to be changed bv such 1 ail way < ompany " 
Tins Act was followed in 1891 and 1892 bv sevenal 
Railway Rates and Charges Ai ts, whu h set out the 
c haiges to be made for the conveyam e of goods by 
idiljvay and the classification of mu h goods In 
politico, however, th<‘ actual chaigcs foi the eai 
1 iagc of goods arc' 111 a> c ordain e with the " Gcneial 
Railway Clagsifu aiion of Goods and Merchandise," 
published by the tail way companies 

The entiles are divided min eight classis, desig¬ 
nated A, B, C, and 1 to 5 The rates aie 1 aleulated 
at per ton foi c ertam distances plus an addition foi 
"terminals," t <?., the use of buildings and plant 
("station tenmnals "}, and for labour in loading, 
unloading, etc. (" service terimnals ")• 

At first, tins Gcneial Classification was in strict 
accord with the classification laid down by law, 
but many amendments* have since been made. 


It is an elaborate classification, as will be seen from 
the short ext 1 act shown below— 


Goons. ! Class. 

Cotton, {tiled, 01 pulp (Jor fi lit ring fleer) . 2 

Cotton, mie, in press-pat ked bales . . 1 

Colton, taw. e o h p 1 . . - 

Cotton. ( othdion, wet, (.ontaimng not less 
than 35 pir ictit of irate*, in water ptaoj 
rnnei paikages, lontatntd in strong iron- 
bound wooden < rises . ... ^ 

Cotton, Collodion, wet, in bottles packed in 
fuses ... ... 5 


(niton Handing, Jor dnving Spindles 
Cotton Belting, jo* driving Miuhinery .1 
Cotton Mill Svvi t pmg-., not c»//v, m 2 -ton\ 
loads ... ». 

Coltcm Powdet Nos I .nut 2, 01 Ionite— I 
, [see Sjiec lal ('lassiln at ton) 

Cotton Seed Oil— 

In casks or iit>n dtmns, tounj or tapered ! 

at one end . . 

L oh p . 

Cotton Seed Oil KcIum , in tasks oi non I 

i/iutns . . ‘ ‘I 

* In less ids than 2 ton s .j 

l otton, Stln ate, or Slag Wool - 

In ruths, bags, bales, or iases . .! 

In less lots than 2 tons . . .j 

/. oh p 

Cotton* lie ('lips, parked 
Cotton Waste, not oil \, l<n paper making, 
hulrauhc ot straw press-packed 
Cotton \y.iste. not oily, not fa* paper-making: 
hydmulu or sit am pt< ss packed 


3 

I 


C 

1 

c 

1 

c 

c 

1 


It is, of t ouist, impossible licit' to give a detailed 
list of the 1 iassifit at ions, but a < opy of the Geneial 
('lassifu at ion can lit- obtained from any railway 
1 oiiipanv at a < haige of Is 

Hit' lf<88 Ail also pi ovuled that’ at any tune, 
any i.Lilway 1 ompany, and any person upon giving 
not less than* twenty-one davs’ notice to the- lail- 
wav company, 1 n. 1 v apply to lire Boaid of liade 
to amend any c lassifu at ion by adding to it any 
aitule not alie.uly piovuled foi 1 he Board of 
hade will, tluic'iipon, classify such .11 title and 
publish its decision in the J ondott gazette 

In the 1 ase ot an mu lassified , 11 1n le, three< ouis *s 
hie open to the lot wan It 1 

1 lit may snnplv leave t he c lassifie at ion to the 
railway company In tins < ase, the ai title will, 111 
Hu 1^1 st pla< c, be me hided m the company's list of 
unclassified articles , and then, later on, be added to 
the Geneial Classification at the instance of the 
railway t ompany, being pul in the t lass which they 
think best • 

2 H< may ajjply to the partu ular company with 
whu h he does business, anti arrange with them as 
to 1 1n* classification 

3 In t ase 1 here is any difference of opinion 
between Hie liadei and the railway company, the 
applu at nm must be made to the Board of Trade by 
.ettoi Following the despatch of this letter,notice 
‘of t he ajrpln at ion must be advertised in the London, 

Ldinbitrgh, and Dublin Gazettes, in one of the 
punt ipal morning nowspapois published in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 111 one or moio trade 
papers ; and must also be given in writing to *the 
1 I \ccpt otherwise hcroitw provided. 
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Secretary of the Railway Companies’ Association. 
The notice of the application must state that objec¬ 
tions to or representations regarding the applica¬ 
tion must be addressed to the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade within twenty-one days of 
the date of the advertisement, and that a coj>y of 
sue h objections or representations should at the same 
time be sent to the advertiser. Copies of the 
advertisement must be forwarded to the Board 
of Trade 

It should nc noted that there are two rates quoted 
for the carriage' of goods by rail—company's usk 
(C.R ) rate, and owner's risk (O R) rate In the 
former case, the responsibility for any loss or 
damage, etc., rests solely upon the < ompany , but 
when goods are sent at ownet’s risk, the < om¬ 
pany is liable only when the damage Jesuits liom 
wilful misc onduct t on the jiart of the < ompany's 
servants. The O R. rate is, natuially, considerably 
less than that chaiged for goods sent OK 

(See CoNsir.NMicN i ok Goons by Kaii ) 

CLAY.- —Essentially a compound of silica and 
alumina, but often containing, in addition, lime, 
iron, and other substances The mineral is seen in 
its purest form in kaolin, or China clay, fiom which 
porcelain is manufactured. It is obtained by the 
crumbling of the felspar found in granitic roc kf, 
(see Alumina). Cornwall supplies the kaolin for the 
Worcester china factories It is also found m France, 
Saxony, the United States, China, and Japan 
Other varieties are pipcclav, fireclay, and potter’s 
clay (q v.). The name “ c lay ” is often loosely applied 
to all kinds of earth that may be easily moulded 
Common clay is of great value to the agric ultunst 
on account of its fertilising propei ties It is also 
employed in the manufacture of bricks, coarse 
earthenware, etc. 

CLAYTON’S CASK.— (Sec Appropriation ov 
Payments ) 

CLEARANCE.— (a) Of Vessels. A calibrate 
given by the collector of a port, in which it is 
stated that the master (naming him) of a* ship 01 
vessel named and desctibed, bound for a port 
named (and having on board goods descubed, in 
case the master requires the particular of his cargo 
to be stated in such clearance), has entered and 
clcaied his ship or vessel according to law. This 
certificate or clearance evidences the light of the 
vessel to depart on her voyage ; and clearance has, 
therefore, been ’properly defined as a permission to 
sail. The same term is also used to signify the act 
of clearing. An officer of customs must not grant 
a clearance or transire until the master of the ship 
has declared her national character. A ship fitted 
or intended for the cairiage of steerage passengers 
as an emigrant ship is not to clear outwards or 
proceed to sea until the master has obtained from 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance a 
t ertificatc for clearance, that is fo say* that all the 
requirements of Part 111 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, so far as the same can be complied with 
before the depailmc of the ship, have been duly 
complied with, and that the ship is in lus opinion 
seaworthy, in safe trim, and in all icspects fit feu 
her intended voyage, and that the steerage pas-, 
sengers and crew are in a fit state to proceed, and 
that the master’s bond has been duly executed 
If the emigration officet refuses to giant such 
certificate, the owner or charteicr of the ship may 
appeal in writing to the BjahI of Trade, and that 
Board shall thereupon appoint any two cnugiation 
officers, or any two competent persons, to examine 


into the matter at the expense of the appellant. 
The master of every ship, whether an emigrant ship 
or not, whic h is intended for the carnage of steerage 
passengers, or which carnes steerage passengers on 
a voyage from the British Islarids to any port out of 
Europe and not within the Mediterranean Seai or 
on a Colonial voyage, must afford to the emigration 
officer at any port in His Majesty’s dominions, and 
in the case of British ships, to the British consular 
officer at any port elsewhere at which the ship 
arrives, every facility for inspecting the ship, and 
for communicating with the steerage passengers 
If the master of a ship does not comply with this 
piovision he is liable to a penalty of £50 

If any emigrant ship, after clearance, is detained 
in j>ort for more than seven days, or puts into or 
touches at any jiort in the British Islands, she must 
not jiroceed to sea again until (a) thcic has been 
laden on board such further supply of pure water, 
Wholesome provisions ,„ and medical stores as is 
necessary to make up thp full quantities of those 
articles^ required ; and (b) any damage which the 
sluji has sustained has been effectually repaired , 
and -(c) the master of the ship has obtained from the: 
emigration officer a certificate for cleaiance to the 
same effect as the certificate for clearance at her 
port of depaiture. If this provision is not complied 
with, the master is liable to a fine of /100 If any 
emigrant ship, after clearance, puts into or touches 
at any poit in the British Islands, the master must, 
withfn twelve hours, report in writing his amval, 
and the cause of his putting back, and the condition 
of lus ship and of her provisions, water, Und medical 
stores to the emigration officer at the j>oit, and 
must produce to that officer the master’s list of 
passengers. If the master fails to comply with this 
piovision, hens liable to a fine of £20. If the ownci 
of an emigrant ship is aggrieved by the refusal of 
an emigration officer of a certificate for cleaiance, 
he may appeal to a court of survey fot the jiort or 
district where the ship for the time being is. Where 
a survey of a* ship is made for the purpose of a 
certificate for clearance, the person so appointed to 
make the smvey shall, if so icquired by the cAvner, 
be accompanied oh the survey by some person 
appointed by the owner, and in such case if the 
said two peisons agree, there is no appeal tb the 
comt of survey. If any enugiant ship (a) proceeds 
to sea without the master having obtained the 
certificate for clearance ; or (b) having proceeded 
to sea, puts into any port in the British Islands in 
a damaged state, and leaves or attempts to leave 
that j>ort with steerage passcngeis on board witlv 
out the master having obtained the proper certi¬ 
ficate for clearance , the ship sllall be forfeited to 
the Crown, and may be seized by any officer of 
customs if found within two years from the com¬ 
mission of the offence in any poit in His Majesty's 
dominions. 'Ihe Board of 'trade may release* if 
they think fit, any such forfeited ship, on payment, 
to the use of the Ciown, or such sum not exceeding 
£2,000 as the Board specify. * 

(b) Of Roods. This*is a service which is under¬ 
taken by a shipping agent, consisting in (he j>er- 
formancc of ccitain duties connected with the 
leccipt or despatclwof goods passing through the 
Custom House, etc.' 

CLEARANCE INWARDS. — (See Ships 

Clearance Inwards.) 

CLEARANCE OUTWARDS. — (See Ship’s 

Clearance Outwards.) * 
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CLEAR DAYS. —A specific* I numbci of days 
reckoned ex< lusively ol tin* lust and tin, last day 
CLEARING BANKS. — ihe membeis of the 
London Bankets' Clearing House Kepresentalivcs 
of *e<ich clearing bank meet «\t the Cleat mg 
House and exchange checjues dtawn upon tin* 
membeis or upon the country «ouespondcnls of 
membtts. or othci London b.mks tor wlmh they 
are agents. I 

Ihe present member 1 ? ate-- 
B,^ik ol England 

Bank of Iaveipool & Mamn’s, Ltd 

Bat( lay’s Bank, Ltd 

Coutts A. Company 

Glyn, Mills, Cunie A. Company 

Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd 

London County Westnnnshi A. Rut’s Rmk, Ltd 
London Joint City A: Midland Bank, Lid 
London Tiovimtal A bouth-W’c stein Bank, J t 1 
National Bank, Ltd # * 

.National Ptovim t.d & l>moil Bank of England, Ltd 
William. Deai on’s Bank, Ltd * 

(Coutts’ Bank has been absmbed by the National 
Piuv metal and Union Bank of England, as from 
tnu.it \ 1st, 1920) 

CLEANING HOUSE, BANKERS'. As is well 
known a Mossed cheque » annot be cashed over the 
countei ol the bank upon which it is diawn It 
must be paid thiough anothet b.mket Conse¬ 
quently, eyery banker gets into Ills possession a 
c onsidet able number of such uossed cliequts, 
and it is a«pail of lus business to anange jot then 
colln tmn It is almost certain, in the piesent 
slate ol banking, that evci y bank will be the 
holder ot scvcial < Ik.. pies drawn on evety' othei 
bank, and the problem in the' past, was how to 
o11c< t an exchange without the ltd essity of messui- 
geis fiom the vanous banks visiting the indebted 
establishments, yvlmh meant a gteat waste of tune 
and nosmnllijsk Moiemer, when difletemcs had 
to be paid, i >' , when the total amounts of the 
cheques to be exchanged wete not the same, theie 
wa^ ■heeded a < onside table sum of money m ordet 
to liquidate the 1 debts '1 Inf establishment of 
the 1 Banka's Cheating House, wlmh dates Imm 
1775^ put .m end to these dilftMtllies, and <tt the 
pi«*sc‘nt titne exchanges of immense sums of money 
ate ellec ted without the use of a single c om 

In a small counti v town, theie will probably 
be but one or two banks II bank A ie<etyes a 
uossed cheque drawn upon bank B, at the np-* 
ivmiled tune lot denting the feumer will send to 
the lattei to receive payment 'Ihe amount will 
be paid in cash cH* by (Itaft, sometimes by a draft 
dtawn upon London Of course; ;f bank B holds a 
(tossed cheque drawn upon bank A, bcloie any 
payment is made the* difleieme in the amounts ol 
t hf* cheque^ will be used tamed and the ndebtc d 
bank will pay simply the diftcien<e 'Hits illustra¬ 
tion refeis to the simplest case, when Miere is 
but one cheque on each side. But the method of 
settlement is similar if theie ate sevetal cheques 
to be dealt with Also the faille kind of wot k can 
be done even when the number oi banks is inc reased 
Of course, as fat as cheques dtawn upon banks in 
other towns ate concerned, tl'jsc cannot be cleared 
in this manner, but must be sent to a 1 ondon 
agent, the c louring being then c ut t led c?ut in London. 

In some 1 of the larger towns it has been found 
convenient to establish a fixed place at which the 
representatives of vartdus banks meet together at 
stated times instead of each repiesentative visiting 


every other bank upon wlmh he holds a cheque, 
lhese persons on meeting exchange their vanous 
cheques, and the ditfeienec m the amount which 
has to be paid is settled by means of a cheque 
diaun upon the local bank which manages tlu 
clearing--genet ally a bianch ol the Bank of 
England '1 hen 1 places ot meeting are the Counti y 
Clearing Houses, and the c heqties dealt with ate 
ihose dtawn upon banks situated within the towns 
.themselves and a limited chstnct around. At 
the pic sent tune theie ate dealing Houses at 
Birmingham. Bnstol, lecds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
M#c nc Ik sic i, Newc ast Ic-on lyin', Nottingham, and 
bln ttu Id 

I he J t.inkei s’ ( leui tng J louse, w hn h is situated at 
Host Office Comt, Lombnid Mi eel, is the great 
place m which cheques dtawn t^pon Loudon banks 
ate ( It.ue'd, .is well as those ( heques which are sent 
up bom the c enmity by bankets in one town when 
’ \ he ( he'ques at <* eh aw n upon bnnkei s in other towns, 
outside' the distiicts wlmh have Clearing Houses 
of then own Each Cleaung Bank ( qv.) sends a 
lepiesentative to tin* dealing House at the time 
lived by the ltiles (see below), and he meets the 
tepiesentatives of all the' othet banks with whom 
Aie has to do business 1 he busine ss is not connected 
exclusively with the bank wlmh he actually repre 
seals, Vut also with evety other bank which is 
tepiesentec 1 m am way by any ol the Cleating 
Banks m the cap.ii ity ol agent 

'Ihe proteduie is loughly as follows : Each repro- 
sentative hands <j\er the cheque's he holds uj)0ii 
the other banks, and tec cives in turn the checjues 
diaun upon the bank wlmh he lepiesents. 'Jake 1 
any one*i epie'.entative as an example 1 he chcejue's 
\vhi< h* he tec civcs ate; known as the “in " clearing, 
those wlmh he hands out as the “out" dealing. 
It is obvious that at the end of tHe ItansacBon it 
would be quite possible tot the difference ill the 
total amounts of the “m ” and “ out. " cheques to 
be settled by payment, as indicated above in the 
case of the Country dealing But the whole 
all an is i an y'd out in a mm h simpler fashion There 
is what is known as a “ summaiy sheet," and in it 
ate set out in two srpaiute columns the; total 
amounts wlmh aie due to ot owing by all the 
other membeis ot the ( le.u mg House, 'llu* 
totals ate settled at the* end ol oa< h day, and eac h 
bank wlmh is indebted causes .f tiansfer to be; 
effected in the books of llu* Bank of England in 
jesped of the m ■ ount wlmh each Clc'anng Bank 
must of ni'i essit . have! het e 

On top ol pa.ge 358 is a specimen of the summary 
shettin use 

The chffeience between the two columns is the 
net balance eithei to be leccivcd or to bo paid. 
When the balance is due to be paid, that is, is 
against a b.ftik, the bank tiansfers the amount due 
from its aceoimt at the Bank of England to the 
dealing Bankets’ account The transfer is cficcted 
by means of a .shite ticket similar to form No. I. 
is. . ,,ag. 358 , 

If the balance is due 1 to be received, the bank 
obtains a transfer of the amount from the Cleanng 
Bankets’ account to its own account at the Bank 
of England, by a gnun transfer tic ket signed by 
the bank and an inspector of the Clearing House, 
as shown in fotnt No 2 (sec page 358 ) 

• Scot* h and lush < heques aie not cleared through 
the London Cleat mg House 'I here is, however, a 
cleat ing house in Edinburgh, in Glasgow, and in 
Dublin * 
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Debtors. 



Bank 

London County, Westr & Parr s, 
Lomb St. 

London Count v, Westi & Pari s, 

HO 

Lloyds 

London Joint City* & Midland 
ditto Primes St 
Bank of Livoipool & Martin 
National 1 

National Provincial 

Poults 

Union 

Williams 

Countiy Clearing 
Metropolitan CTVaring 
C II 


Creditors. 


Form No. 1. 


(II kite) 


SETTLEMENT AT 1HE CLEMMING 
HOUSE. 

London, '* 19 

To the Cashiers of the Bank of Em.i and, 

Be pleased to 1 BAN SFLH from our Account 
the sum of an( ^ 

place 1 1 to the credit of the Clearing Bankers, and 
allow it to be drawn for, by anv of them (with the 
knowledge of either of the inspectors, signified by 
hts countersigning the Drafts) 

£ 


w 

G 0 

El 

00 

G 0 

&0 

K) 

00 

60 

00 


SETTLEMENT AT THE CLEARING 
HOUSE 

Bank of England, 19 • 

(A TRAN SB Eli for the sum of 

has this evening been made at the 
Bank, from the account of . 

to the Account of the Clearing Bankers 

Eoi the Bank of England, 


£ 

This Certificate has been seen by me. 

, Inspector. 


Form No. 2 {Green) 


SETTLEMENT AT THE CUM RING 
HOUSE 

London, 19 

To the Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

Be pleased to CREDIT our Account with the 
Sum of out of the money at 

the credit of the account of the Clearing Bankers 

iecn by o' 

Inspector at the Clearing House. 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


srrn.r.iUF.W at thf 
non si 


Bank of Knolano, 


( 7./;. I RING 


19 . 


The account of has 

this evening been (’Kiuiran with the sum of 

out of the money at the credit 
of the account of the Clearing Bankers 


For tin- Bank of England, 


Tile total amount of cheques, bills, etc , which 
passed through the Clearing House — 


in 1839 was 
„ 1868 „ 

,, 1907 ,, 

,, 1911 „ 

,, 1913 
,, 1918 ,, 


/954,401,600 
£3,425,185,000 
£12,730,393,000 
j 14,613,877,000 
£16.436,404.000 
/21,197,512,1X10 


D.il’v Awri^e 

£3,066,600' 
/lO.978,200 
£41,467,100 
/ 48,071,900 
£53,538.800 
£69,728,600 


The enormous financial operations <lmmg the cvai 


are ivsponsiblc tor tl» gieat imrease in the last few 
>0.11 s 

There are four clearings each day, viz. : Metro- 
poll tan, Town (morning). Country Cheque, and 
Town (afternoon). 

Cheques with “ T " printed on the left-hand 
bottom corner are iri .lulled m the town Clearing; 
those with “ M " are included in the Metropolitan 
Clearing ; and those- with “ C ” are included in the 
Country Clearing. 

The fourth day of a month, when so many bills 
are payable, and the Stock Exchange settlement 
days, are very busy times m the Clearing House. 
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“RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED AT 

, THE CLEARING HOUSE 

*'Ordinary Days, Excepting Saturdays 
“ Morning clearing to open at IX) 30 a in. 
“Drafts, etc., to be received not later than 11 am. 

“ Afternoon clearing to open at 2 30 p in. Drafts, 
etc., to be received not later than 4 5 n m. Returns 
to be received not later than 5 p ni , Excepting on 
settling days and the first six working days in 
January*and July, when the last dehveiy shall be 
4.15 pm. and returns 5 30 pm 

u Saturdays. Moining < leaung to open at 0 a in 
Drafts, etc , to be received not later than 10 15 a m 
“ Afternoon clearing to open at 12 noon. Diafts, 
etc., to be roi cived not latei than 1 30 p m Ret unis 
to be received not later than 2 30 p in 

“ Exceptions With the exception of the first two 
Saturdays m January and Jul^ and the lust Satur¬ 
day in Apul and October, *vhen the tune shall be 
1.45 pm for the last delivery and 2 45 p nv for 
returns 

“ Further Eueptions jar Returns Returns on the 
fust Saturday in Januai) and July to be not later 
than 3 p m 

“ April Is/, June '30th, October Is/, December 31 st, 
the dav succeeding a Bank Holiday, and on such 
other days as the Honorary Secretary may 
determine 

" On these days the tune shall be 4 15 p m for 
the last delivery, and 5 15 p m for the last leturns, 
except when either of these days is a Satuiday, 
when the time shall be 1 45 p m for last delivery 
and 2 45 p rn for the last returns. 

“ (jinnal Rules 1 he total anftmnt ol the mot ning 
and country dehveiy shall be agreed by r!u h c Icaicr 
before leaving the Cleaiing House 

“ All clerks that are m the Clearing House by the 
time appointed for final delivery shall be entitled 
to deliver their articles, though they may not have 
been able to pass them to the different Besks before 
the clock strikes. 

“All* leturns in the Clearing j louse upon the 
stroke of the clock, at the time appointed foi final 
delivery, must be received by the Hearers and 
ci edited the same day. '1 he inspectoi s ai e instructed 
to close the doois and not re-open them until such 
returns have been delivered. 

“ Any bank winch has an epted and paid an article 
i(turned to it m error may mpure repayment 
through the Clearing House on the following day. 

V Notice shall be entered upon a board at the 
Clearing House, giviyg monthly statements of those 
settling days at the Stock Exchange, upon which 
the time foi receiving returns is to be 5 30 p in. 

“ With regard to all drafts no! crossed, and all 
bills not receipted, sent to the Clearing House as 
returns, the clearer holding them must fully 
announce the pai titulars* to the Clearing House, 
and if not claimed, the case must be icpresented to 
the inspectors*; but on no account can the clearer 
be allowed to debit the Clearing House with the 
amount until an owner can be found. 

“ No return can be received without an answer 
in writing on the rctuin why payment is refused. 

“ It shall be sufficient in order that a return shall 
be received and credited, that it shall •have on it 
an answer why returned ; and no clearer shall 
refuse to pass to credit .any return that shall be so 
marked. # 

“ All the differences arising from marked articles 


of £1,000 and upwards must be finally ascertained 
and placed to account, before the clearer makes up 
his balance sheet. 

“ No clearer shall be allowed to charge out drafts 
in the Clearing-out Book at the Clearing House. 

“ All diflerences of more than £1,000 that may 
have been accidentally passed over at night, shall 
be settled by a transfer at the Bank of England, 
the first thing the next morning 

“ 'I he inspectors aie charged with the preserva¬ 
tion of order and decorum in the Clearing House, 
and arc instructed to repoit to the Committee of 
Bankers disorderly condu* t on the part of any per¬ 
sons* calculated, in their opinion, to obstruct the 
adjustment of the business of the House. 

“ July, 1905 “ 


“ Rules for the Conduct of a Clearing of Country 
Cheques In London. 1 A Healing to be held in the 
middle of each day for the mtcichange, among the 
London bankers, of cheques on their con espondents 
in the country, placed in then hands for collection. 

“ 2 Each London banket to remit for collection 
to his country eoi iespondents the cheques drawn 
upon them, saying ; ‘ l’lease say if we may debit 
you £ for cheques enclosed.’ 

‘4 3. Country bankets wishing to avail themselves 
of this clearing to iemit then countiy cheques to 
their own London agent, to stamp across them their 
own name and address, and that of their London 
Agent 


“4 Any count! v bank not intending to pay a 
< hcque sent to it for collection, to ietuin it direct 
to the countiy or branch bank, if any, whose name 
and address is acioss it 

“5 Eadi countiy banker to wiite by leturn of 
post to its London agent in reply : ‘ We credit you 
£ for cheques forwaided to us for 

collection in yours of Adding in case of 

non-payment of any sue lit hequos, ‘ having deducted 
£ tor cheque returned to Messrs. 

" „ 9* , and f . returned 

to Messis. at 


“ BANK! us’ tlJ AKINC. lloUSK, 

“ June 27, 1893 

“ 'Ike Inspectors respectfully point out the 
necessity of exact adherence to the above rules/' 

“ Country Cheque Clearing. Addtiymal Rules to 
be Observed. Country Cleaiing to open at 10.30. 
Drafts, including returns, to be received not later 
*han 12 30, except on Satin clays, when the time 
shall be 10 o'clock for the opening, and 11 30 for 
the- i*st dehveiy, including i el in ns 1 he door to be 
closed*on tlfc stioke of the* clock, as in the Town 
Clearing. 

"(It it required that all banks shall make a 
delivery as net^r to 10 30 as possible, on ordinary 
days, an l 10 o'clock on Saturdays In no case shall 
the first delivery be later than 10 45 on ordinary days, 
and 10 30 on Saturdays The remaining deliveries 
at necessary intervals) 

“ All the ln-slearing to be entered at the Clearing 
House 

“ Castings of about fifty entries to be given with 
all the early deliveries of the ou^-dearing. 

“ (li is expected that the last castings will be 
given to the in-clearers not later than five minutes 
after the last delivery of cheques.) 

* All charges to be agreed at the Clearing House 
on the day of the work, and the clerk responsible 
for the out-side shall make it his business to go to 
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the desk of the clerk entering his charge on the 
in-side for this purpose. 

“It shall be necessary for the in-clearcr to retain 
for the inspection of the out-dearer the cheques of 
any casting, or any particular cheque in which a 
difference occurs. 

" All wrongly delivered cheques discovered before 
the out- and ln-clcarcrs agreeing an*y charge have 
left the Clearing House, shall be adjusted by the 
clearers, but any discovered after either clearer has 
left the House shall not be deducted from the 
already agreed amount, but shall be entered on the 
debit side of lists provided for the purpose, the 
cheque or cheques to be sent to the proper for¬ 
warding agent, who shall also enter them on the 
credit side of the list provided ; these lists to be 
handed to the Clearing House inspector on the 
morning following, and it shall be his duty to agree 
the same The total of these lists to be brought on 
to the end of the balance sheet 

“ The balance sheet, together with the particulars 
of the out- and in-sides, shall be handed to the 
inspector on the morning following the day of the 
work, and it shall be his duty to chock the balances, 
and to call attention to any chaige that may differ, 
a3 soon as possible. 

“ Bankers’ Clearing House, 

“ July, 1905 ” 

* 4 Metropolitan Clearing. Rules The Melio- 
politan Clearing to open at 9 a in on ordinary 
days and 8 45 am. on Satuidays Diafts on the 
branches of the clearing banks and of the London 
and Provincial Bank included in the Metropolitan 
Clearing area to be tec eivcd not later than 10.30 a m 
(Grcenwic h time) on ordinary days aiqi 9 50 am 
(Greenwich time) on Saturdays. 

“ It is requested that the first delivery be made 
immediately on the opening of business, subsequent 
deliveries at frequent mtci vals, and that every effort 
be made to avoid heavy deliveries at the last moment. 

“ All the ‘ in ’ clearing to be entcicd at the 
Clearing House. * 

“ The agreement of charges to take place as soon 
as possible after the 1 in ’ side has been entered 

" The drafts are to be sent to the head offices 
when entered, and not to be detained at the 
Clearing House until the charges aie agreed 

“ Mai ked articles and missing cheques aie to be 
looked up or) the ‘ out ’ side If a differenc c* is for 
£1,000 and upwaids, the particulars, if available, 
to be given to the paying bank the same dav, and 
every effort is to be made Ui settle the diffeicnci 
forthwith If particulars aie not available, the 
settling of the error may be held over tr» tjje 
following day 

“ All dilfetences in the Metropolitan Clearing to 
be adjusted as quickly as possible through the 
Town Clearing. 

“ Returns in the Metropolitan Clewing must be 
delivered at the Clearing 1 louse through the after¬ 
noon Town Clearing at the earliest possible moment, 
but not later than 4 5 p in. on ordinary days and 
1 30 p m on Saturdays 

“ It will be permissible for a bank to pay any of 
its metropolitan branches under protest on 
Saturdays, when necessary 

“ Bills, included in remittances to branches, that 
avail themselves of the protest mle, if dishonoured 
and received too late to return to the collecting 
banker, must be protected by the returning banker. 

“ Dishonoured cheques, from a branch paid under 
protest, received by the head office or agent too late 


for delivery at the Clearing House or to the head 
office of the presenting bank, must be returned by 
post direct to the crossing bank or branch, and 
debited at the Clearing House on the next business 
day by slip as used in the Country Cheque Clearing 
“ Wrongly delivered drafts are to be adjusted as 
far as possible before agreeing the charges. No 
alteration is to be made in the total after agreement 
“ Drafts wrongly delivered in the Metropolitan 
Clearing, br/c payable through the Town Cleat mg 
at the bank to which they have been presented, if 
discovered too late for adjustment at the f Clearing 
House, may be transferred internally without 
reference to the Clearing House. 

“ Drafts wrongly delivered payable thiough the 
Metropolitan Clearing and discovered too late for, 
adjustment in the Clearing House ate to be debited 
on sheets provided for the purpose, the cheques to 
be placed m envelopes addressed to the j^aying bank 
ami delivered to tjie inspector at the Clearing 
House as quickly as possible, but not later than 
10.45 a m. (Greenwich time) on ordinary days, and 
10 o’clock (Greenwich time) on Saturdays 
, “ The inspectors will use all diligence in despatch¬ 
ing these envelopes m the hope of catching the 
collecting messengers before they leave the heqd 
offices It is not intended that these messcngeis 
should be delayed on account of tins delivery, and 
should they have left the head offices with the 
charges the wrongly delivered at tides shall be 
uHuined to the presenting banker 

“ Drafts wrongly delivered m the Metropolitan 
Clearing payable in the Countly Cheque Clearing, 
discovered too late for adjustment in the Clearing 
House, to be debited to the crossing banker on the 
sheets above lefeiied to. * These cheques to be sent 
to the inspectors* of the Clearing House in envelopes 
addressed to the jncscnting banker not later than 
10.45 a m. on ordinary days and 10 o’clock on 
Saturdays. 

“ All wrongly delivered diafts received m the 
Clearing House envelopes to lie enteied by the 
banks accepting on the credit side of the lists pro¬ 
vided. These lists to be handed to the lrlspectots 
not later than 1.30 o'clock on oidinary clays and 
I 30 o'clock on Satui days I he totals of debit and 
credit sides ot these sheets to be entcicd dn Town 
balance sheet in the place provided, and agreed 
with the mspectois befoie closing 

“ Machines will be allotted for use in the Metro¬ 
politan Cleaiing under the following conditions— 

“ I he 'in ' cleaiing to be entcicd as quickly as 
possible 

“Agreement of chaiges is not to be attempted 
at the expense of entering. ’ 

“'ihe machines are to be surrendered without 
delay after entering is finished, and adjournment to 
the Country Cheque Balance Room or Ground Floor 
for the put pose of agiecmg is requested 

“ Banks wishing to use the Cleaiing House 
machines for listing to- their branches must sui- 
render these machines not later thaft 10.45 am on 
ordinary clays and £0 o'clock on Saturdays 

“ The totals of each side, viz : ' out' and ‘ in ’ 
of the Metropolitan Cleaiing are to be added to the 
amount of the Morning Town Clearing in all cases, 
and it is the duty’ of the Town clearers to see this 
is done before calling their final totals at mid-day. 

“ The general rtllcs of the Clearing House shall be 
observed in so far as they apply. 

“ Bankers' Clearing I^ouse, 

“ January 3, 1907.’’ 
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As to payments under protest in connection with 
the Giuntrv Cleaung, see Protest Payments. 

, CLEAR! Mi HOUSE, RAILWAY. —An associa¬ 

tion established in 1842, and afterwards i emulated 
by aij Act of Parliament, passed in 1850, called the 
Railway Cleanng Act, by which railway companies 
in England and Scotland are enabled to < at ry on 
through traffic over various lines as if they all 
belonged to one company Fiotu a small beginning 
with a staff of four clerks, it has giAun lo mu h a 
size that it now finds employment lot inoie tlran 
two thousand persons The whole of the .u c mints m 
respect of through bookings, and of similar dealings, 
so as to strike a balance between the vatious com¬ 
panies, are made up at the Cleanng House, which 
is directed by a committee of delegates appointed 
by the companies which are paities to the clearing 
system. 

The Cleanng House also acts as a c entre for the 
consideration of matters nff^tmg the interests of 
railway companies It supervises the arrangements 
for passenger tiaffic, classifies goods tiaffic, deals 
with the mles and regulations lor the wot king of 
iailwavs, and usually makes itself the icsponsdde 
medium for the recoveiy of lost luggage 

The Railway Cleanng House is situated in 
Seymour Street, close to Tustnn Station, the 
London tciminus of the London and North-Western 
Railway 

(ILEARIM* HOUSE, STOCK EXCHANGE.—1 In¬ 
official title of the Stock Exchange Cleanng HAuse 
is the “Settlement Department” Pi actually a.J 
the transac turns entered into on the sten k hv hangc* 
aie foi settlement on the hall monthly account (oi 
settling) day, and as dining the fifteen or sixteen 
days comprising each * «*ttlem#nt the* same* amount 
of stock iikiv have changed hands a considerable 
number of times, some method of eliminating as lai 
as possible all the redundant middlemen from each 
transaction in such a way that, the actual stock 
neccssaty foi the* completion of the settlemn t may 
pass thiough as tew hands as possible becomes 
necessary I he Stock Exchange Clearing House 
was Originally established by pm ate enter pme 
under the = ti turn of the Sto<V Exchange Com¬ 
mittee 1 Ins developed into the official Settling 
Depat tment There is no compulsion on members 
of the Sto< k Exchange to belong to the Settlement 
Dcpai tment, but most *>t those who do active 
business are subsc ribers. 

On the contango (or cairy ovet) clay, each sub¬ 
scriber tci the Cleanng House hands m fo that 
institution lists or the stocks he has to take fiom 
or deliver to any # other member of the; (.dealing 
House, a separate list being made out foi cue h 
stock 'I he Settlement Department handles only 
those st O' ks which an on its fist, this list com¬ 
prehends only stocks in which lummss is active, 
an<f, to keep it within manageable limits, <,ocks in 
which dealings bc< orncMew aie stniek out until 
such time as they ate. a*;ain handled fieelv* when 
they aie reinstated On thc'-e lists a membci has 
to write on the left-hand m< 1^ the amount of stock 
oi the number of shares in the paitic ulai company, 
the name of which he has wntten at the head of the 
list, which he has to take tj >m other members, 
and on the* nght-hand side the cpiantity or number 
he has to deliver to other members ^Against each 
amount is put the name of the member from whom 
the stock or shaies ha\e to be taken or to whom 
they have to be delivered as the case may be, these 
names being entered m alphabetical oidei. The 


amounts aie totalled, and show how many of every 
particular share the member has to receive and how 
many he has to dehvet Let us suppose that the 
totals disclose the fact that the member has to 
receive 2,000 of that particular share and has to 
deliver 1,500 , it m clear that on balance the mem¬ 
ber has to ice cave ftom the Settlement Department 
500 shares In oidei that he may leccrve transfers 
tor the 500 shares, it i ■> necessaiy that the member 
should furnish the Cleanng House with the name 
or names into which the* shaies aie to be trans¬ 
ferred lb* will do this hv means of a ticket, on 
which he writes his client’s name as the buyer, 
addtng his own name at the bottom of the ticket as 
payer of the pine base money T lus ticket is passed 
ba< k to tin; person who sold the *hatcs to the brokei 
oi jobber, who passes it on to the pel sou fiom whom 
he; jnirc based, and thus it i-, passed fiom hand to 
hand until it i cache’s the otiginal seller, each indi¬ 
vidual through whose hands it passes wilting his 
name on the ba< k of the ticket Hv means of these 
tu kets the’ cuigmal seller is In ought into duet t touc h 
with the pmc baser*, and all int 11 medialy 1 1 ansae tions 
arc eliminated, the shaies being tiansferred direct 
fiom cine to the other without having to pass 
through the names of half a dozen individuals on 
tlfe wav, for the shaies which go into the name of 
Mr John Smith, the puichaser, might have been 
puic base*! fiom a jobber, who purchased them from 
another jobbci, who pun based them from a biokei 
selling on behall of lus <, liont. By means of the 
Clearing House and ticket s\skrn, the shaies aie 
tianslcrml duect horn the name of their original 
selling client into that of the investor who last 
bought 

I o inalb* this »lc ,u, |rt it he assumed that during 
one a< c on nL 

A (a biokcr) buys 100 Thai ten eds from B (a 
jobber) ; 

B buys 100 Thai tei < ds horn C (another jobber) , 

C buys 100 Chai teieds tmin D (anothei jobber) ; 

I) l.flss 100 Chai teieds fmm E (a biokcr). 

A has bought*on behall of a client, and E has sold 
on behalf ot a c licitt. 

B's list shows a pun base trom C and a sale to A. 
C's list shows a puichase from D and a sale to B. 
D’s list allows a puichase from K and a sale to C 
11ms B, C, and I )’s enti U’s c am el one another, then 
lists being, in Stock Exchange pailance, "even." 
The lists of A and E arc uneven, the former having 
torecene, ami the’attci to deliver, 100 Chartereels. 
l'l.e ticket is passed duect tiom A to E, the latter 
delivering the stock named thereon to A, thus 
t hinftintuiff thicc interim liaries 

bines -some ol them cjmte considerable—are 
imposed on menibeis whose lists contain enois, foi 
a mistake ot omission may entail serious labour on 
the ( Ic’.u mg *House staff 

CLEIUiYME.N* AS TRADERS.- Little by little, 
the* disabilities attaching to clergymen in various 
walks of life air being lemoved, but there aie still 
one oi two ,points (onneeted with trading which 
icquire considciaticm As to tiading, a clergyman 
4 -* restrained to a certain extent by the Pluralities 
• Act, 1838. By b< < turn 28 of that Act he cannot 
fake,a farm lor occupation which is greater than 
80 acres in extent, without the written consent of 
lus bishop, and then ho cannot take it for a longer 
l*riexl than seven yeais. The penalty is 40s. per 
acre for every acre of land beyond the 80 for each 
year he occupies the same. Again, by Sections 29-31 
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of the same Act, no spiritual person, beneficed or 
performing ecclesiastical duty, can engage in trade, 
or buy to sell again for profit or gain. This dis¬ 
ability does not extend to the keeping of a school 
or to acting as a schoolmaster, nor to anything 
done in connection therewith, such as selling books, 
etc. An exception, however, is made in the case 
where a trade or business has devolved upon a 
i lergyman as a bequest or by inheritance, by a 
marriage settlement, or by bankruptcy Partly 
under the Pluralities Act, and partly under a later 
Act passed in 1841, no disabilities attach to a 
clergyman who is merely a member of a partnership 
which has at least six other members—and wlrich 
therefore,includes a limited companv—nor (pci haps) 
to him if he acts as director, manager, or partner in 
any life or fire insurance company, or in a benefit 
society. The penalties attached for a first or second 
offence are suspension, and for a third offence, 
deprivation. 

CLERK OF THE PEACE. — the salaried oih.fal 
who is appointed to direct generally .ill the legal 
mattei s connected with the administt ation of justu e, 
in either counties or boroughs. In many cases, wheic 
the justices are not, owing to the lade of legal 
training, lawyers in the proper sense of the term, 
the eletk of the peace is practically the sole ju<>ge 
of the procedure, i e , as far as legal points are con¬ 
cerned. He is almost invaiiably a solicitor who has 
been in practice In addition to lus ordinary duties 
in petty sessional courts, he is tesponsible for the 
drawing up of indictments at quarter sessions 
CLIENTS. —T he name geneudly applied to those 
peisons who employ solicitors or counsel foi pro¬ 
fessional purposes. In recent times it has become 
the custom to extend the term to the cuslomeis 
of bankers and brokers, and it is not uncommon 
to hear it in connection with all manner of trades. 

CLIPPER.— -The name given to any sailing ship 
built with the objec t of attaining considerable 
speed. 

CLOSING AN ACCOUNT.— When it is, intended 
to close an account with a banker, the customer 
should notify the fact , and on a settlement of the 
account a cheque should be drawn for the balance 
(if any) which is owing, I he cheque should contain 
some such words as “ being the balance of my 
account with inf crest to date " after the amount. 
In some banks, a voucher closing the account is 
pasted in the c'urrent account ledger at the account 
itself. Again, if the account of a rustomei icmams 
at a very low ebb for a lengthened period, or if it is 
not opciated upon, the banker may request him to 
close the account 

An account is sometimes closed at ore bank by* 
a transference to another bank, either in the same 
town or in some other town. A customer wishing 
to transfer his account to another town and not 
being aware of the amount of interest v,luch is due 
to him, may send the banker a cheque filled up, 

e £•—- 

" Pay the X <*>■ Y. Bank, Ltd , Liverpool, the 
balance of my account Two hundred and fifty 
pounds, with interest due upon the account to date," 
or “ £ ," leaving the banker to supply th^, 

figures. 

When an account has to be transfencd from one 
branch to another of the same bank, it is advisable 
that a cheque should be signed. 

Upon the closing of an account, the banker 
is in no way responsible to his customer for any 
matter connected with his banking business, 
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unless some special arrangement has been made with 
respect to the same. If a cheque is presented for 
payment after the closing of the account, it is 
returned by the banker marked “ account closed." 

CLOSING PRICES. —Closing prices are the quota¬ 
tions ruling at the close of business for the day. 
The official closing prices are those recorded in the 
Stock Exchange at 3.30 p.m , and these are the 
quotations which appear in most of the newspapers, 
although business goes op in the Stock Exchange 
until about 4.15 p.m , and in periods of great 
activity it continues outside the Stock Exchange 
to a later hour. This explains occasional references 
in the money article like the following : " Chartereds 
were dealt in at 45s. in the street." 

The closing prices are those most regarded by the 
public, which has little opportunity of ascertaining 
the general trend of prices by any other means 
than afforded by the lists which appear in the daily 
'papers ; but as sharq quotations are liable to vary 
fiom hour to hour and ^sometimes from minute to 
minute, the closing puces can only be taken as an 
indication of the quotation at which business was 
do/ie or was possible towards the close of business 
on the day in question. It is impossible for the 
daily papers to show all the price variations that 
have occurred during the day, and it is quite 
conceivable with an actively dealt-m secunty, 
that the closing price on Tuesday might be pre¬ 
cisely the same as the closing price on Monday— 
let His say, 82—from which the uninitiated investor 
might conclude that the price had not changed 
meanwhile ; in reality, business mighlt have taken 
plate on Tuesday at the following prices : 11 a.m , 
82, 11.15 am., 82$; 11^50 am., 82$; 2 p.m, 
82f ; 3 p m , 83J ; <3.30 p.m , 82. In the case of 
some securities, variations of this nature are shown 
in the tape prices («/ v ), but this does not apply to 
all securities Still, it is not every Stock Exchange 
security in which dealings are so frequent, and, as 
a general mle, the closing prices may be taken as* 
the best possible indication of the state of the 
maikct, although it does not follow that on the 
opening of business next morning one will Ite able 
to deal at those’ prices ; in fact, if the closing 
quotation of a certain sccuuty is such as to make 
it moie than oidinarily attrat tive to buyers oi 
sellers, as the case may be, it may, before the open¬ 
ing of business next mofning, induce such a flow 
of orders, telegraphic and otherwise, as to cause 
business to commence at an entirelv different price. 

CLOSURE.-In oidcr to inteuupl piolonged 
and unreasonable discussion at meetings, a motion 
closing the debate may be put, and this, if accepted, 
puts a stop to the discussion and enables the 
matter under consideration to be put to the meeting 
immediately and-voted upon. Such a motion may 
be in the form : " That the question be now' put." 
The closure should not be used to stay legitimate 
discussion , it should have due regard to the 
rights^of minorities Such a motion is very neces¬ 
sary sometimes, for instance, when‘speeches are 
being made simply tojlelay the voting on the motion 
before the meeting 

CLOVES.—The dried, unexpanded flower-buds of 
the Caryophyllus qromaticus, a tree of the myrtle 
order, indigenous to the Moluccas All parts of the 
tree are aromatic. Ducd cloves are brown in colour, 
with a hot taste ahd characteristic odour. Their 
virtue depends on the presence of an essential oil, 
the oil of cloves They are \ aluablc in perfumery, 
as a stimulant in medicine, as a spice in cookery, 
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and for driving away moths from furs, etc. The oil 
is obtained by repeated distillation. When pure. 
iW is yellow in colour. It is used medicinally, and 
also for scenting soap and for flavouring purposes. 

For two and a half centuries cloves < ould only be 
obtained from the East Indies, whdie first the 
Portuguese, and afterwards the Pub h, had a 
monopoly ; and the best still come from Ambovna, 
a Dutch East Indian island. But the tree is now 
cultivated in Mauritius, Reunion, the Vlest Indies, 
and especially in Zanzibar. 

The we*d ” clove *’ is derived from the French 
ch i (nail), a name given on account of the similarity 
of shape between a clove and a nail 

CLUBS. - It has been |uduiuliy lemarked that 
“ Clubs ai e associations of a pee uliai natuie 1 hcv 
arc* societies, the membeis of whu h are peipetuallv 
changing '1 hey are not paitnciships , they aie not 
associations tor gam, and the feature winch dis¬ 
tinguishes them from other societies is that no 
member, as such, be< omes liable to pay to the funds 
of the society or to anyone else any money boyynd 
the subscription reqlined by tin* club to !><• paid so 
long as he lemains a rnc*mber '' • 

Clubs may be diMded into four classes — 

l. Members’ flubs. '1 he normal type which ate 
referred to throughout this aiticle, except whom 
otherwise stated 

2 Proprietary flubs. 'Ihese an- usually condm ted 
with a view to profil, and the assets belong to the 
piopnetor, between whom and the members th*o 
ielation of lie eysoi and licensee's exists in jeference 
to the club premises 1 he managenunl of the club 
is usually vested in a committee' of membeis , but 
the propnetoi m<iy at ary time debai a member 
from the dub premises (the; ienuMy of any member 
so aggrieved bc*ing b\ an action for clamhges, and 
for reinstatement); he can sue' membiis lor 
lefreshments supplied to them oi subscilptions in 
arrear. If intoxicants aie supplied a licence is 
required 

3 Club Companies registered unclei* the Com¬ 
panies jyds, 1908 to 1917 'l lie* membership of the 
club and the* company may bc^ identical (the 
rules requning tn h membu to be a shareholder, 
and vue.vcrsd), or it may be different, and in the 
latter case the chib is often a piopuetaiv club, with 
the company as pi opi ictors instead of an lnchvidual , 
but it may sometimes happen that the company 
merely owns the premises and lets them to the c lub, 
so that in such c uses the company and the dub arc* 
in the position of Landlord and tenant. Ineoipoia- 
tiorf has the advantage* ot placing the credit of the 
cdub and its official^ on a definite* footing 1 he 
liability of members may be limited either by share-, 
or bv guaianlec The necessity # of ea< h member 
being a shaieholder or of each shaieholdei being a 
member is caused by the fact that otherwise shaie- 
hoklers would be making a profit out of the sale of 
intoxicating liquois, and then a licence wouljJ be 
required for tin* premises * 

4. Working Men’s flubs, ihese may, of couise, 
belong to either ot the above c Igsses , but they aie 
usually registered under either the Friendly Socie¬ 
ties Act, 1896, or the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893. Rcgistiat.vn under one or 
other of these Acts is very desirable, and no ice is 
charged for it. In each case ttye dub.obtains a 
definite legal existence, can acquire property, and 
deal with defaulting officials in a summary way, 
and must have its accounts kept and audited 
annually in a proper manner Tncrc arc certain 
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slight differences between the two Acts, for under 
the Friendly Societies Act the dub has its property 
vested in trustees, and sues and is sued through 
them , while uiidei the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act the property vests in the club itself, 
like an individual, and the club ran itself sue and 
be sued. Registration under this latter Act has 
also the advantage of enabling the dub to raise 
money by shares, loans, or mortgages. No member 
of a dub registered under this Act can hold more 
than 1 200 worth of sh;ucs 

A dub tegistcied mulct the Companies Acts 
can tiansfei to the- liulustmil and Pi evident 
Society's Act bv a spcci.il l(solution, which must 
lx* sent to the Register ot FnendJy Societies, 
29, Abingdon Sheet, Westminstei together with a 
copy of the rules signed by seven membeis 
and tin* secietaiy Copies of the 1 levolutions, with 
the registiar's ceitificnte, must be legistored at 
oltic^* ol Joint Stock Companies, Somerset House, 
W ( , and tin* tiansh i is then legally complete 
Constitution of Clubs ami Relations of Members 
with one another. Ihese mattets aie governed by 
the rules which foim the eonti.ut between the 
members, and should, thcirfoie, be veiy caicfully 
chafted J his is especially so in the case of a 
woiifring men’s chib tegisteied under the Friendly 
Societies Act or the Iinlnstnal and Provident 
Societies Act, lor in such a case; the rules must 
spoilfv the various paitnul.us set out on a form 
which can be obtained gratis lioin the Registiai. 
The following are some of tlu* points that iuise 
most lirquently m lonnectum with the internal 
ft mi s of a < lull-- 

(а) /• lection of Members I lus lake's place when 
the iulcs # have been complied with A man is 
generally not a member until he has been elected 
and has paid his fust subscription and entrance fee 
(if any) If, howevei, he pajs these befoie election, 
he becomes a member when the* fact of his election 
is notified to him 

(б) Substitutions These cannot be-sued for by 
the club as a dub unless it is a limited company, 
or legisleied *as above mentioned ; but in 
unregistered dubs a member may sue for sub¬ 
scriptions on behalf of the goneial body of members. 
In a proprietniy club the piopiieloi can, of course, 
sue 

( c ) Alteration of Hules A dub has no inherent 
powei to alter its mles, ivliothei as te? the amount 
of subscription or olhciwise, unless the original 
Ados pi ovule for'alteration, when it may be made 
as presuibed, and the comt will not interfere, even 
though the v lunge is quite sweeping. It the inles 
umlaut no jAnvcr of alteiation, they can only be 
altered by the consent of all the membeis, and the 
court will protec t a dissentient minority from 
expulsion or ^ loss, however obstiuctivc and 
unicasomd>Io*thei£ e oneluc t may be. 

( d) bxpuhnm of Members 1 Ins is only lawful 
if authoiiseei by tin* lules, which must be strictly 
followed, or the expulsion will be of no effect. 

Tlie dub or 4he committee, whichever has power 
of expulsion, must arrive at its decision from some 
ie#sonable and probable cause, and the member 
affected must have due notice and a full oppor¬ 
tunity »f answering the e harges against him. What 
is “leasonable and probable cause” depends on 
the facts of the case, and the constitution and 
objects of the dub, but it may be said that the 
couit will not act as ” a Court of Appeal from the 
dub’s decision,” so that if the rules are complied 
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with and due notice and an opportunity of tcplying 
given to the member, the duty of proving bad faith 
is cast upon him, and the cause of expulsion must 
be veiy slight for the court to infer bad faith, 
unless such can be proved by other evidence. 

(tf) Management and Notices . A club is managed 
as the rules provide—generally, in a members’ dub, 
by the committee, who have a general discietion as 
to the mode of service of notices Although posting 
in the club will often be sufficient, the members 
should also be individually circularised in important 
cases. 

(/) Dissolution of a club registeied under the 
Companies Acts is governed by the cAdiuaty 
rules lor the winding-up of .1 limited com¬ 
pany I 11 the case of a club registeied under the 
Friendly Societies Ait, voluntary dissolution must 
be provided f^r by tile rules, and is to take place 
by consent ol not less than tin ce-quai ters in value 
ot the members, or if ordered by the Register on 
the grounds mentioned in the Ait It the dub is 
registered under the Industual and Provident 
Societies Act, dissolution takes plate by a winding- 
up order under the Companies Acts or by 
consent ot t In ee-quai ters ot the membeis, 
certified by their signatuies to an instniment ot 
dissolution 11 .1 1 hib is 11 m egistei ed, it 1 -, dissolved 
as provided by its rules If they do not deal with 
the subject, dissolution < an take place* by the con¬ 
sent ol all the membeis, or in pursuance of a 
dec ice ol the couit I he unlit will not intet leie if, 
the .rules piovidc means for a dissolution , and if 
they do not, it icquues proof of 1 in umstam es 
making it very undesirable to continue the dub 
On dissolut'on, the piuperty and clients should be 
realised, and the surplus, aftei discharging liabilities, 
divided equally among the persons who .11 e membeis 
at the time ot dissolution It should be noticed th.it 
every member has an equal interest in the propnty 
and assets of the 1 lub (though this is lost by resigna¬ 
tion) ; and, therefore, the majority of a 1 lub < annot 
alienate or-part with any ot the piojreity of the 
dut> without the consent ol the minority, unless 
such alienation be incidental to‘the objeds and 
pioper management ol the dub On the same 
ground of property is the remedy of a member 
improperly exjielled It a member is wiongfully 
expelled horn a dub with no property, he has 
apparentI\ no legal remedy , but it the dub has 
any assets, lie can bung an action in the Chun<c*i> 
Division loi a dec filiation that he is still a membei, 
and entitled to share m the Assets ot the dub 1 
Rights and Liabilities of Members as Regards 
Outsiders. '1 he law Oil tins subjei t is that in*'inbj‘is 
are jointly liable, and 1 <111 sue on ttny contracts 
which their agents have made on their behalf, but 
in no othei case are they liable, 1101 have they any 
right of action Iheicfoie, memb/is only become 
liable to ti.ulcsmen it the steward orrcommittee in 
giving the ordei weie agents of the membeis The 
officials and committee are not such agents simply 
by virtue of then position , but may be such if 
authoused by the mles, by exjners authouty, 01 
bv the members bidding them act as such Similar 
questions may aiise between the »oinimltee ind 
the oftiilals : for it the membeis authoiise the com¬ 
mittee to tontiact, the committee cannot legally 
delegate their fum tions to of lie nils so as to bind the 
members If agency is established, the members 
or committeemen, as the case may be, ate liable 
jointly for the debt 

If the committee contiacts as agent for the 


members without having authority to do so, the 
committeemen will be held to have warranted 
their authority, and the creditors may sue them 
pei sonally. 

1 he committeemen or trustees of a club often 
undertake pcisonal liability on behalf of the club, 
as by taking a lease with a heavy rent and onerous 
covenants, 01 by undertaking personal liability for 
goods or dev ed by them for the club The rules should 
provide for the indemnity of persons undertaking 
such liability, toi it was held in Wise v. Perpetual 
Trustee Company that no such indemnities linulied 
by law, and without it dil’fic ultv may be exjierienced 
m finding prisons willing to undertake such obliga¬ 
tions L lie only contractual liability which remains 
to lie considered in this connection is that of club 
dcbentuics. lhese, if issued by a club company, 
.ue governed by the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1917, and the* general law ol companies. I 11 the 
ease of an unincorporated «lub, the issue must be 
authorised by the* iults I he trustees or committee 
should not undertake pcisonal liability unless the 
mles indemnify them, and if no such liability is 
*imdei taken, the debentuies will only be a charge 
on the funds and landed juoperty of the club. The 
debentures must not chaige furniture and personal 
chattels, cm the; security will be in\.ilidatcd under 
the Hills of Sale A< ts , 

Knforwmcnt or Obligations. A club company, or 
a < lub 1 egistored under flic* Industual and Provident 
Societies Act, sues and is sued m its registered name, 
w lule one registered under t he Fi lencjly Sot ieties Act, 
1898, sue and is sued through its trustees. An 
uniucorpor'cited club cannot sue or be sued as an 
entity, but the rules oh the Supiemo Couit allow 
one member to Sue and be sued on behalf of all 
the others The seuetaiy may, of course, fill this 
position if a member of the c lub, but not otherwise 
Statutory Provisions Relating to Clubs, (a) A* 
to the Supply and Consumption of Intoxicants. A 
membeis’ club—whether registered or not under {lie 
Acts jirevumsly mentioned -icquircs no excise or 
justices* lice nve to supply intoxicants to itsfnembers 
1 his is bee juse.suc li .1 he m< e is only inquired for a 
“ sale ” of liqiioi, and when a member is supplied, 
there is 110 sale ot the liquor to him- for lie was 
alio.ulv i>art-ovvnei of it—but a lelease to him of the 
lights in it ot the other members '1 his reasoning, 
of course, does not apply if the piopnotor of a pio- 
pnetary club supplies intoxicants to a member, or 
the officials of a numbers' club supply them to a 
non-member, so that in these cases a licence is 
leqmted. If supply to a member is a 1 loak foi p sale 
to a non-member, the transaction is an otfenc e 
under the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910. 
Clubs supplung intoxicants must, however, be 
enter ed in .11 egister kept bv the c Irrk to the justices 
of e^c h petty sessional division, which must contain 
the name, addiess, and obje< ts of the club, the 
secretary's name, tlu numbci of members, the club 
rules 1 elating to the election of members, and the 
admission of tempoiary and honorary members and 
guests, the terms «X)i subscription (entrance fee, if 
any), the cessation of membei ship, the hours of 
opening and closing, and the mode of alteiing 

t lllt'S 11 

I he secretary is to furnish to the clerk to the 
justices return^ signed by him (any false return 
by the Secretary being made punishable), giving 
these particular, together with a signed statement 
that there is kept upon .the c lub premises a register 
of the names and addresses of the club members 
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and a record of the latest payment of their sub¬ 
scriptions. Where a new club winch requites to be 
registered under the Act is about to be opened, the 
signed particulars must be furnished befoie the 
opening. The Act imposes heavy penalties on the 
supply OP sale of intoxicants in muegisfered clubs, 
and on keeping them there for supply 01 sale ; and 
they are not to be supplied in a t lub for consump¬ 
tion off the picnuses except to a member on the 
premises (i e , a member < annot sc ml a ncii-membcr 
to fetch intoxicants for hi nr) A legisn-rcd dub . 

may be struck off on written complaint to a Court 
of Summafy JunsdKtion, it an\ ol the gioumls 
mentioned in the Act (z g , gambling on the 
premises, frequent diunkenness, oi that the' piemiscs 
are not conducted bond fide ns a dub) aie piovcd 
to the satisfaction of the justices 

If a justic e of the pea< e is satisfied by mfoi mation 
on oath that there is reasonable ground lor sup¬ 
posing that any registeted club is so managed or 
carried on as to constitute a ground for sinking 
it off the legister, or that anv^ntoxuating liquor is 
sold or supplied, or kept lot sale or supply on the 
premises ot an unregisteied club, lie may giant a 
search warrant to any constable named themn, * 
which shall authorise smh constable to entei the 
clurt, forcibly, if need be, and to inspect the* pie- 
mises, take the name and addiesses of poisons found 
therein, and seize an\ books ami papris ielating to 
the (lub business lv\<> points m connection with 
registration undei the Act are especially notable :• 
One that registration is a purely mimstetial act and 
cannot be ieluted , tlit* othei that it does not 
legalise anything which was beioir illegal, eg, the 
supply of intoxicants to non mem bus 

( b) As to 'luxation ClwK, wlidhei imorpoiatcd 
or not, arc subjec t, under the Cusloms ancj Inland 
Revenue* Act, 1885, to an annual duty m lespec t ol 
all real and personal piopertv belonging to them, 
such duty being .it the rate of 5 per < out upon the 
• annual value income 01 profits of such piopetty, 
after deducting all necessary outgoings, 4 im liming 
management expenses i his is known as Coi posi¬ 
tion Duty {qv) Ihe Act giants exemption to 
.propci ty winch has been owned by the dub foi 
less than thirty wars, and has been acquired with 
funds voUintauly contilbuted, Kntiame fees and 
subscriptions, however, ate for this purpose not 
deemed to be “ voluntanly c^ntiibutecl ” Woikmg 
men’s clubs, if registered nuclei the l*'iicmlly Socie¬ 
ties Act 01 the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Ac.t, arc exeinjit from this duty 

Clubs arc also liable to pay income tax, and the 
abatement granted to individuals in calculating the* 
amount upon wlm h the tax is to be assessed is 
not allowed in the case* of clubs But hue, again, 
registration under tin* Friendly • hoc leties Act 
exempts the club from income tax under Sc hodules 
C and , while registration umlu the Indu^iial 
and Provident Societies A^t c<>nfus on the dub 
exemption under Schedules £ and 1 >, and entitles 
it to a rebate /1G0 undei Schedule* A 

The Finance Act (1909-1910) imposed on the 
secretary of evciv registered (lift) the duty, under 
heavy penalties, to make a true letuin in Januaiv 
of each year of the purchases dm mg the pi reeding 
year of intoxicants to be supplied ifl oi to the club, 
or on behalf of the dub to its mrmbcis , and every 
such statement is charged with au excise! duty of 
6d. for every /I worth of the purchases shown therein 
(e) As to Election. By the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, premises whereon 


any intoxicating liquor is sold or supplied to mem¬ 
bers of a dub (other than a permanent political 
dub) may not be used as a committor room to pro¬ 
mote oi pioc me the election oi a pailiamentarv 
candidate, and any prison hiring oi using such 
pmnises for such pm pose, and anv person letting 
them, if he knew it was intended so to use the same, 
are guilty of an-illegal lining , 

A loom of a dub meeting on licensed pi c auses- 
cannot m any case be used foi such proposes, since 
the Acts expiessly lot bid it , and it is also illegal 
to use «lub premises toi t he* pm poses ot a municipal 
election, even ll the* dub is a |x*i ni.iilc ill political 
one (Municipal Flections [Coiiupl ami Illegal 
Practices] Act, 1884) 

(d) As to Hetting and (laming A dub must not 
be so < ained on as to coni tavern* \ he Acts against 
betting or gaming houses \ lie mm* i.ut that 
membris habitnallv bet with one amtihei does not 
make tlit* club a betting house, but the Act may 
be hefld to be' indulged if the members do not bet 
indis< i imm.itc Iv. but an* divided into backets and 
bookmakeis, especially if the individual book¬ 
makers have then special irsoits on tlx* dub pre¬ 
mises A dub will be held a gaming house if play 
foi moors is penult ted their at anv game of dice, 
ev c*p| bu< kgammoii, <>i cauls, except those ol meie 
skill, oi any game of nine chance , while excessive 
stake’s at a luvdul game* will lead to tlu; same con¬ 
clusion In any case, a conviction will lollovv if a 
bank is kept, cm the chance's oi the game an* not 
vqual lor all c om er ne d m it 

1 he police have powri undei these Acts, wften 
aullioiised by warrant, to entei suspected ptenuses, 
and take nilo < ustoclv all prisons found tin mil 

(<?) A s to V ntntainments A club may m some 
cases irepine a music and dancing licence, but not 
ll it coniines admission oil occasions of entertain¬ 
ment to mrmbcis and their bond fide 1 1 ic*neIs, paid 
ioi by the inembeis, that is to say, the test of 
whether or not a licence is neccssaiy is the indis- 
uiminalc admission of the public Speaking genei- 
ally, a licence lor public dancing is nquiiecl in all 
cases lor London and the admnustialive county of 
Middlesex , but else vvheie a In cm c* is only reejuned 
if time is some local Act ol Parliament to that 
cites t, or if the piovisions of the* Public Health Act, 
1890, have been adopted For the sake of safety, 
inquny should alwavs be made of the local police 
So, also, the club ptenuses may (withmft a licence) 
be let foi a dancing class, if only members of it are 
admitted A similar te^t, viz , nnlisc i muriate admis¬ 
sion of the public, i' applicable to the question of 
whether oi not a # diamatic licence is neccssaiy. It 
mi’*L bfjieinci^il><*rc*cI that a pei foi man e ioi which 
no In cm e is ic quned may > ct be an mfimgement of 
musical oi diamatic copynghi, ll the icpioscillation 
is such as substantially to diminish the pecuniary 
gains of the piojfuetoi of the <op\light 

If an < ntf lfaimiPent for cluldien, exceeding in 
number 100, is pi ovule, d at a club, tin* provisions of 
the Cluldien Act, 1908, apply, and the piee autions 
therein mentioned;—chiefly ielating to supervision 
by adults - mustfbe taken \ t onstablc* has a power 
of entiy to sic that the Act is being pioperly 
observed 

ft is probable that the piovisions of the Cinemato¬ 
graph Act, 1909, apply to clubs ; and, il so, any 
club intending to give cinematograph exhibitions 
mud, be licensed bv the county council and 
otherwise comply with the Act. 

COAL.— Ihe rocky, combustible substance which 
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is the chief source of fuel for steam-raising and house¬ 
hold consumption. Though a mineral, it is of vege¬ 
table origin, owing its formation to the remains of 
vast forests of the carboniferous period. It consists 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; but 
during the process of conversion from wood to coal, 
the percentages of the three last-named decreases 
almost to vanishing point, so that the coal which 
has reached the final stage, viz , anthracite, consists 
almost entirely of carbon. Coal occurs in beds 
varying in thickness from a few inches to several 
feet, and often extending over a considerable area , 
and the same bed may contain in different places 
coal in varying stages of chemical change Silica, 
alumina, and similar inorganic impurities are found 
in varying proportion in the different classes of coal, 
and remain, after combustion has taken place, in 
the form of ash. Of the gases contained in coal, 
carbon dioxide (“ choke-damp ") and methane 
(“fire-damp") aic the most dangerous to the 
miner. 

The following arc the chief classes of coal— 

(1) Lignite or Brown Coal, an impure substance, 
with distinct traces of its vegetable origin. It 
leaves a great deal of ash and gives out very little 
heat 

(2) Bituminous Coal, of which there arc many 
varieties, such as Wallsend, Derby Brights, etc. 
This is the coal universally employed for manu¬ 
facturing and household purposes It is compact, 
black, and brittle, and breaks into rough < ubical 
masses with shining suriat es. It contains about 
88 per cent, of carbon, and less than 10 per cent, 
of ash. 

(3) Anthracite, which contains about 95 per < ent 
of carbon It is haul, dense, and often iusti ous, and 
does not soil the fingeis It is difficult to ignite, and 
burns slowly, but gives out intense heat without 
flame or smoke. It is paiticulaily useful for marine 
engines, metallurgical operations, etc, and is 
increasing in favour as a household fuel, special 
stoves being used for its combustion. '1 he chief 
supplies (ome from Wales and Pennsyfvama 

(4) Caunel Coal, which is compact, hard, and 
lustrous It burns with a luminous flame, and gives 
off much gas, and is, thercfoic, chielly employed in 
the manufacture of coal gas 

Peat represents the intermediate stage between 
wood and coal, and steam coal occupies a place 
between bituminous coal and anthiacite Coal 
mining is one of the most important industucs of 
Great Britain Enormous quantities are annual'y 
exported, and the wisdom of tins procedure, in view 
of the possible exhaustion of supplies, has often 
been questioned ; but the Commissioners a; fiouued 
in 1901 to investigate the matter, stated that, 
though they anticipated a gradual decline in the 
output, it would not be advisable at picsent to 
lestrict the export. Owing to vauous causes tin- 
amount of coal actually ijliscA and the number 
of tons expoited fell enormously in 1919. It is 
impossible to say what the luluie of the mdustiy 
as far as Great Britain is concerned will be. Mining 
is extensively carried on in the United States, 
Belgium, Fiance, Piussia, and Russia. Ihc coal¬ 
fields of China, India, and Canada, which are 
probably the largest in the world, have only .recently 
begun to be exploited 

COAL, SALE OF. —All coal must be sold by 
weight ; this is laid down by the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1889. If the purchaser consents in 
writing, coal may be sold to nun by boat load, by 
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wagon.^or by tub. With every quantity of coal, 
exceeding 2 cwt., a ticket must be delivered to the 
purchaser, stating the number of tons, cwts., or 
lbs. ; if sold in sacks, the number of sacks rmfst 
be stated. Where coal is fold and delivered in bulk, 
in a vehicle, the weight of the vehicle, the horse, 
as well as of the coal, must be weighed by an 
officially stamped weighing instrument. The weight 
of the vehicle must be marked upon the vehicle. 

A seller ^of coals, if required to do so, must weigh 
the coal before he delivers it. The persons who may 
make the request are the purchaser, an inspector 
of weights and measures, or any officer' appointed 
for the purpose by the local authority. The local 
authority may provide suitable instruments for 
weighing coal Coal must be re-weighed, if so 
required, upon a properly stamped weighing 
instrument. If, on the re-weighing, the weight is 
found to be correct, the purchaser shall be liable 
to the payment of all icasonable costs incurred. 
Power is given to' local authorities to make by¬ 
laws for regulating the sale of coal, and the weighing 
of 1 the same Such by-laws must be approved by 
the Board of Trade. An inspector of weights and 
measures, or other officer appointed by the local 
authority, may enter any place where coal is kept 
for sale, and may stop any vehicle carrying coals 
to a customer, may test the weights, and may 
weigh the coals about to be delivered 

Penalties are exacted for each of the following 
acts: Not selling coal by weight, not delivering a 
coal ti< ket with the coal, not stating the weight of 
the vehicle m ceitain cases, making a false state¬ 
ment as to the weight of the vehicle, delivering less 
than the piopcr weight, not keeping proper weighing 
instruments, i el using ‘to re-weigh, obstiucting 
weighing ot ic- weighing, bleach of a by-law of a 
local authority, obstiucting an inspector 

J he speci.il lestnctions as to the sale and supply 
ot coal dining and immediately aftc 1 the Great 
Wat weic of such a chaiacter as to need noth’ng 
more than passing notice 

COAL TAU. —A thick, black, opaque liquid, 
which condenses when toal or petroleum iif distilled. 
It is rather heavier than water, and has a strong, 
unpleasant odour it is chiefly valuable as the 
source ot carbolic, acid, cieosote, anthracene, pitch, 
benzene, and (through benzene) of the aniline dyes 
It is sometimes knoam as gas tar, being now 
generally obtained in the manufacture of gas. 

COASTING TRADE. —Coasting trade is the trade 
or mtei course carried on by sea between two or 
moic ports or places of the same country. It has 
been customary in most countries to exclude 
foreigners from all participation in the coasting 
trade. This policy began m England in the reign 
of Elizabeth (5 Eliz c. 5). or, perhaps, at a more 
remote era, and it was peifce.ted by the Acts of 
Navigation passed in 1651 and 1660. A vast 
number of regulations have since been enacted 
having reference to this matter ; and it was finally 
laid down in the Customs Consolidation Act of 
1853 that no goods or passengers should be carried 
coastwise fiom onk port to another of the United 
Kingdom, except in British vessels; but this 
restriction was repealed m the course of 1854, so 
that the coasting trade is now quite free. 

The present law on this subject is contained, in 
the Cust6ms Act of 1876 (39 and 40 Viet, c 36), 
ss. 140-148, which reproduces the provisions of the 
earlier statutes to the sanle effect. The following is 
a summary of the provisions of those Sections— 
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All trade by sea from any one part of the United 
Kingdom to any other part thereof is to bo deemed 
a coasting trade, and all ships while so employed 
•therein aie to be deemed to be coasting ships 
Every foreign ship proceeding eithei with cargo oi 
passengers or m ballast may voy age fiom one part 
of the United Kingdom to another, or from the 
islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, bark, or Man 
to the United Kingdom, or from the United King¬ 
dom to any of the said islands, but shall be subject 
as to stores for the use of Hie crew, ant? in all othei 
respects to the same laws, rules, and iemulations to 
which British ships when so employed ate now 
subject. No goods shall be earned in a < ousting ship 
except su< h as shall be laden to be earned < oast wise 
at some jxnt or plate in the United Kingdom And 
if any goods are taken into or put out of any t oast mg 
ship at sea oi ovei the sea, or if any toasting ship 
touches at any place over the sea, or deviates tiom 
her voyage, unless foiccd by unavoidable tit turn- 
stan< cs, or if the master of anf coasting ship which 
has touched at any place *>ver the sea does not 
declare the same in writing under lus hand tfl the 
proper olluer at the port in the United Kingdom 
where such ship aftei wards fust at lives, the master 
of such ship shall foifeit the sum ot ^ 100 l’lojiet 
ttmes and places for landing and shipping goods lor 
a coastwise voyage are appointed The mastei of 
every coasting vessel must keep a caigo book in 
whit h he must enter the name of eveiy port of 
loading, and the goods Iheto taken on boaid Vhc 
ship 

Ships constantly engaged in the coasting tiade 
are exempt from tompulsoty pilotage. Jintish ships 
engaged in the coasting trade aie subject to the 
general duties and liabilities of British ships with 
the following exceptions: No certilu atys of tom- 
potency aie net essai v for persons in thaige of 
toasting vessels The regulations with regaid to the 
supply ol mcditines tetjuired lor othei ships have 
no application to toasting vessels Ships not 
ext ceding 15 tons (net) but den, employed solely in 
navigation on the riveis or coasts ol the United 
KmgdtPin, or ot sonic Butish possession, within 
which the managing owners of the ships aie icsi- 
dfcnt are exempted Irom being registeied, as aKo 
arc sh?ps of not moic than 30 tons burden not 
having a whole or part deck, anil solely employed 
in fishing or trading coastwise on the shore-, of 
Newfoundland, or in the Gulf of St. Luwrem e, or 
on the toasts of Canada boideting on that gulf. 
Coasters under 80 tons need not have deck lines oi 
a load line maikcd on them bhips of less than 
80 J tons registered* tonnage, exclusively employed 
in trading between# diltorent poits on the toasts 
of the United Kingdom, need not have the statutoiy 
form of agreement between the »mastei and uew. 
Ships exclusively trading between poits on the 
coasts of Scotland need not keep oftn ial log> 

COBALT. —A hard, dm tile, steel-grey metal, 
generally occurring in combination with arsenic 
and sulphur. •* It is chiefly used m the pieparation 
of a beautiful blue pigment employed to t clour 
glass, porcelain, pottery, tiles,^frescoes, etc. Smalt 
(i q.v .) is glass coloured by oxide of cobalt, and 
pulverised. It is used in tinting yapcihangings and 
cotton fabrics, as well as in the manufacture of 
blue glass, earthenware, etc. Zalfie is an impure 
oxide of cobalt used in enamel painting/ 

COCA. —A tropical shrub, the Erythroxylon Coca, 
which grows in South America, Ceylon, India, and 
Java. The aromatic leaves furnish a narcotic and 
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stimulant, and various tonic wines The leaves aie 
chewed by the natives for their soothing etiect, but 
the habit is very injurious to the nerves. ‘The active 
properties of coca are owing to the presence of the 
alkaloid cocaine, which is now much used as a lot al 
an.esthetic, particulaily in dentistry and - m slight 
surgical operations on the eyes, nose, tonsils, elc. 
Taken internally, toiaine pioduces a stimulating 
effect but when freely indulged in it brings about 
icsults similar to those caused by the morphia 
habi t 

COCAINE.— (See Coca ) 

COCHINEAL.---'! he dned bodies of the Coccus 
cadi ,a Mexican insect, so-t Ailed because it lives on 
plants of the cactus lannlv. 1 he insect has now 
been intiodiued into the Canary Islands, Algeria, 
Java, and Austiaha 'lhe scat let dye-stuff obtained 
from it has decreased in importance since the 
introduction of aniline dyes No less than 70,000 
insects are icquited to make up l lb of the dye 
stfcJfl. A veiy weak solution is used for colouring 
soups, etc 

COCOA or CACAO. -A j.i epaiation horn the 
seeds ol the evergreen plant, l heobrama cacao, a 
native ol tiopical Amcina, but now hugely giown 
in the West Indies, Cdylon, and on the Gold Coast, 
fhjj gherkin-shaped fruit contains the seeds, which, 
when masted and freed from skin and husk, form 
the totoa-nibs of commace I he soluble cocoa is 
obtained fty «rushing and gi Hiding the mbs, and 
removing some of the fat in cutler to fat lhtate the 
mixing with water 1 his preparation, when 
sweetened and flavcnued, constitutes chocolate*(^ v ) 
Cocoa is a nutritious bevel age on «u count oi the fat, 
start h and nitrogenous m.ittois it contains; but 
the t hcapYi soils aie much adulterated by the 
addition*of starch. Coioatinu, tut tu essence, and 
t oik entiatcd t ot oa are among the preparations 
made fiom jnne cotoa aftei about 50 pet tent of 
its natural fat has been extiacted. The active 
pruuiple of tocoa is Ihcobionune, an alkaloid 
similar in its juopeitios to tnfjeine and theme 
l nnulad fields moi e i ot oa than all tfie rest of the 
woi Itl put together, but t hcie is a i upidly mi i easing 
trade m this ait it le on the Gold Coast 

COCOANUT.— More t orret tly known as coco-nut, 
being the fiuit of the Cocos nudfera, a tropic al palm 
indigenous to the least Indies and South Sea 
Islands, but now found thioughout the tropics 
.Nearly eveiy p.ut of the tiee is utibsed. A juice 
yielding sug.u and various beverages is obtained 
Jiom the bark, and baskets, mats, etc., aie made 
irom the leaves, but the nut is the most valuable 
pioduct Ihe Jtcmel is used as a food , from the 
busk 4 .^ fibre,is obtained, known as coir yarn, which 
is made into ropes, dooi-mats, etc , the shell serves 
as a receptacle lor liquids , and the fixed oil obtained 
from the kernel, sometimes < ailed cocoanut butter, 
is used in the’manufacture of mai garine, stearine, 
candles, and’ol a aoap which forms a lather with sea¬ 
water. ihe natives employ it also as an ointment 
and a lamp oil. The oil is mainly obtained from the 
dm (I kernel, whjch is commercially known as copia 
(qv) 

'COD. —One of the most valuable food fishes, 
belonging to the same family as the haddock, 
whiting, and hake. It is found in large quantities 
off the northern shoies of Europe and America, and 
gives employment to a vast number of hands on 
tii 9 coasts of the United Kingdom, Norway, Hol¬ 
land, Sweden, Iceland, the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland ; the most important fisheries 
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being those of the two first-named countries. The 
average length of the cod is about 3 ft., but speci¬ 
mens measuring 5 ft. have been found off America 
•Cod is used as a food in either a fresh or a salted con¬ 
dition, and is also valuable for the medicinal oil it 
yields? The roes are considered a great deln acy, and 
the heads are used as a cattle food and as a manure 
CODES.— T he expansion of tiade and commerce 
and the consequent increase of telegraphy as a 
means of communication led to the introduction of 
a method of conveying telegraph X message so 
reduced by code words that a very considerable 
saving the cost of transmission was thereby 
effected. 'Ihe expenditure on telegrams, by 
importers and exporters, is a serious item, and 
one which would very materially affect piolits it 
a code were not used 

A good definition of code languages and of 
cyphers is the following, which appears in the 
Post Office Guide — 

Code Language is compose?! of real words not 
forming comprehensible phrases oj of pionoum cable 
groups of letters having the appearance of* real 
words. No word or group of letters must exceed 
ten letters in length The real words may be diawn 
from any of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Latin ; the groups of letters must be 
pronoun* cable at cording to the < uncut usages of 
one of those languages 

Cypher IS composed of (a) Arabic figures or groups, 
or series of Arabic figures having a secret meaning,* 
or letters or •groups or senes of letters having a 
secret meaning , (b) words, names, expressions, 01 
< ombmations of letters not fulfilling the conditions 
applicable to plain language code Gioups of 
letters forming cypher and gioups of figures aie 
counted at the rate of five letters or figures to a 
word, and at the same late for any excess 

The majority of business houses use one of the 
well-known codes known as Liebers, A B C, and A1 ; 
and for the guidance of those who have occasion 
to wire or cable to them, the name of the c ode used is 
generally printed at. the head of the firms' letter 
paper Many private codes are a!sc*in use, especially 
between home and foreign branches of the same 
business. There is not much difficulty in construct¬ 
ing a private code to answer the need of the users 
suitable lor a particular business, but to build up 
anything like a complete one is a lengthy pro¬ 
ceeding, new senteneps and phiases being c onstuntly 
added as the necessity arises. 

Suppose it is desued to send a message, say, to 
Japan, something like the following-- 

"Can ship by steamier at once. Advise you to 
order immediately. prices going up ’’ 

In coding a message, one must look for the leading 
words and then refer to the code. In the example 
abovo, they may be taken as " Ship " and " Order 
On reference to the code, we shall find that our 
message may now be iedu/ed by substitiitmg’codc 
words, something like the following, lor the phi,isos 
given with them— 

Pelmxst : Can ship by steamer immediately. 
Narotde : Advise you to place your order 
immediately ; prices going up. m 

To transmit the message as it stands would cost 
1 3 7s. 8d , exclusive of address, the late to Japan 
being 4s. lOd. a word Coded, hciwever,*it could be 
reduced to two words—a saving of no less than 
£2 18s. 

The contents of the aode book arc arranged 


alphabetically, as are also the leading words of the 
phrases represented, and one soon becomes accus¬ 
tomed to picking out these leading words of a mes¬ 
sage and coding the telegram quickly. The pages 
of the code ate arranged somewhat as follows— 


NO. 

29718 
29717 
29*718 

29719 


CODE WORD. 

Naturae You may take the order if 
references are satisfactory. 

NatuioH Do not accept order without 
sulhc lent security. 

Nebolai Do not aecopt older without 
deposit in lull. 

Nefaros Orders have been received heie 


29720 Nr gat us 

29721 Noguloz 

29722 Nutama 

29J23 Nysstlo 


No orders’ have been received 
heic for- 

We have not secured the order. 
Cannot take tin* order except on 
following conditions. 

Cannot understand your order. 


Decoding a telegram is, of course, a much simpler 
matter, the code words being simply referred to in 
the code and their equivalents written clown. 

For persons or business houses to communicate 
by sec let code or cypher is a simple matter, provided 
thc^r both use the same code book, each word in 
which is distinguished by a number, as 111 the speci¬ 
men show* above. All they need to do is to agree 
between themselves as to a key-word of, say, ten 
letters (which must be all diffeient), eg. — ’ 

• 

L UHRICA TF D 
1 2 34 5 6 7 8 9 0 


Instead of telegraphing the word as it appears in 
the book, the distinguished number of the same 13 
dealt with. Supposing the numbers arc 2743, 9817, 
19582, the coricsponding letteis of the key-words 
aie substituted for the numbers ; and when there 
are less than live letters, the letter corresponding 
to 0 is used—thus, duarb; detla ; leieu. By this 
means th# message is quite incomprehensible to 
anybody but tI)ose who know the key-word. The 
ret lpient of the telegram would simply substitute 
figures for words (as shown in the ke/-word 
“ Lubiicated "), and Ihen proceed to decode the 
numbers from the Code Book 

Manufacture!s and merchants in their catalogues 
and price lists often give a code worfl for the con¬ 
venience of their customers when ordering goods by 
Jielegram. One word is sufficient to indicate size, 
weight, price, quality, etc. For instance, a paper- 
maker might *.odc his goods in the following 

nnnrifur— • 

Supcifine Tub-sized Azure wove writing paper. 
Code Word. Stock sizes. Weights 

Abbott * Large post 23 lbs. 

Aby-, * 27 „ 

In ordering thip paper by wire, the customer 
would only need to mention thq quantity required 
and the code >vord, which itself supplies all details 
as to the quality, size, and weight. 

•Most retail shopkeepers use a cypher for the pur- 
jiosc of privately marking the prices of their goods. 
A cypher like this is easily constructed from any 

word or sentence which contains ten different 

letters, e.g .— 

HE MUST WORK 

12 3456 7890 


24—(1435) 
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By allotting a number to each ot the above 
letters, goods may be marked with the letters 
instead of figures, thus —£5 7s. 6d. = S/w/t, 2s. 4d == 
c/u; 19s. lid. = hr/hh. 

CODICIL. — A codicil is an instrument executed 
by a testator for the purpose of supplementing, 
altering, explaining, or revoking a will and 

forms a kind of appendix to the original will pre¬ 
viously made by him It is, in law, part of the will, 
and the will and codicils make but one testament. 
A codicil must be executed with the same formali¬ 
ties as a will as regards dating, signing, and attest¬ 
ing, and must be proved wi.th the will. A codicil, 
however, may take effect without a will, if no'will 
is forthcoming, though language is used in the 
codicil which suggests the existence of a will. A 
testamentary instrument referring to the provisions 
of a will or described as a codicil to the will, 
republishes the will and makes it operate as of the 
date of the codicil ; but a testamentary document 
not expressed to be a codicil to the will, and nGt 
referring to the will, has not the c-ffec t of republish¬ 
ing the will. A codicil may also have the ellect of 
incorporating and validating testamentary instru¬ 
ments which were invalid oi had been revoked A 
codicil alters a will only so far as it is inconsistent 
with the will. > 

A will may be revoked by a codicil. Where no 
express revocation is contained m the < odicil, if 
the codicil disposes of all the testator’s property, 
that of itself amounts to a complete ievocation 
of the'will. '1 he fact that a subsequent will or 
codicil commences : “ Tlus is the last and only 
will ” of the testator, or wotds to that effect, does 
not revoke an earlier will if the court comes to the 
conclusion that it was not the testator’s intention 
to revoke the will. When a paper not disposing of 
the testator's estate, but simply revoking the will, 
is executed as a will, the effect is to revoke the will, 
but such paper is not itself a will or codicil, and the 
person making it is piesunleci to have died intestate 
Unless a testator wishes to make on|y trifling 
changes in the disposition of lus property, a codicil 
is not a satisfactory mode of signifying liesh 
intentions; and when more «odicils than one aie 
added, the whole of the testamentary documents 
together may cause gieat confusion, trouble, and, 
by no means seldom, litigation. As a general rule, 
a testator should certainly make a fiesh will rather 
than resort to codicils, always taking care, 
when making a new will, to i evoke all and any 
testamentary papers pieviously executed by him 
Below is given a form of codicil revoking a legacy 
in a will and bequeathing the same to another 
person— - < 

This is a codicil of my will bearing date the 
tenth day of October, one thousand nine hundred 
and tw&itv. I hereby revoke the legacy of ,£600 given 
and bequeathed by me to E. F , ?f eU., and I do 
hereby give and bequeath the sum of ,£600 to W. S , 
of etc., for his own absolute use and benefit In 
all other respects l confirm my said will In 
witness, etc. 

( Attestation clause as in Will.) 

Witnesses . 


(See Will.) 


John Wtllidms. 


COD LIVER, OIL.— This oil should be the product 
of the cod, as its name implies, but the term is 
sometimes extended to include the oils obtained 


tcoi 

from other fishes of the same family. It is generally 
produced in Norway and Newfoundland, and, when 
pure, should be pale yellow in colour, and almost 
without taste or smell, the disagreeable taste being 
due to imperfect filtration. Olem, palmatin, and 
stearine are the chief ingredients, and these fatty 
matters make it very nutritive, and, therefore,, 
extremely valuable as a restorative agent in pul¬ 
monary diseases, etc. It is prepared by removing 
the gall from Jhe fresh livers, which are tlien heated. 
The oil, rising to the surface, is skimmed off, and, 
after cooking, it is strained through cloth bag£ in 
order to remove solid matter. An impure variety 
used by curriers is obtained during the making of 
the better oil, and this is known as cod oil. 

CCERULEIN or CERULEIN. —A dye obtained 
from coal tar, and mainly employed for the pur¬ 
poses of dyeing and calico printing. When dissolved 
in an alkaline solution, it produces a beautiful green 
^colour, which acts as a fast dye in combination with 
the mordant alumina. O^hcr colours, some of which 
may be used with woollen fabrics, may be obtained 
by different processes 

C0FFE E. —The well-known beverage prepaicct 
from the seeds of the Coffea Arabica, a native of 
Abyssinia, but now common throughout the tropical 
regions of Asia and America. The npc berries are 
freed from pulp and dried in the sun The parch¬ 
ment slun is then removed, and the beans are 
roasted. This process changes the composition of 
the coffee, causes a reduction in weight, and 
develops the characteristic aroma The active 
principle of coffee is caffeine, which acts as a 
stimulant to the brain and nervous centres. It 
forms an antidote to narcotic poisons, but is itself 
poisonous when taken to excess. Essence of coftee 
is a mixture as thick as molasses, consisting of a 
concentrated infusion of coffee together with burnt 
sugar and extract of chicory India, Ceylon, Java, 
the West Indies, Central America, Aiabia, and 
Brazil arc the cluef sources of the world’s supply, 
of coffee, which in Brazil is by far the most 
important article of export 

COISNAC .—A town in the district of Chkrente, 
near Uochefort, \A Trance, and the brandy manu¬ 
factured there, winch is of fust-class quality. 
Another French name foi this particulai spirit is 
“ fiu champagne." 

COIN ACE. — the functions as well as the history 
of money are tieatc-d under the heading Money, 
and it is therefoie unnecessary to lefer to the 
British coinage except in so far as the actual coins 
themselves which are in use are com etned, alwavs- 
bearing in mind the properties which should be 
possessed by those materials which are useef for 
coinage, and which were enumerated by the late 
Professor Jcvons in the order of their importance : 
(1) Utility and Value; (2) Portability, (3) In¬ 
destructibility ; (4) Homogeneity ; (5) Divisibility ; 
(6) Stability of value, ard (7) Cognisability. 

Gold is the standard measure of value. Any¬ 
one can take gold bullion, of the rcqu.sitc degree of 
fineness, to the Bank of England and have it 
exchanged for bank notes at the late of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce of standard gold The coinage of silver 
and copper, howe’ er, remains in the hands of the 
Government, and the public cannot take silver 
and copper to the Bank and demand coins for it. 
Gold coins'issued-from the Australian Mints at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth are legal tender. 
The coins which may be issued from the Mint in 
London are shown by the table below, being the 
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first schedule to the Coinage Act, allowing for the 
corrections made by the Act of 1891. As the 
doublp llorin of the value of 4s. is no longer coined, 
no reference has been made to it in this table. 

“ Standard fineness " shows the proportion of 
alloy contained in gold and silver coins. Neither 
of these metals can be utilised in a'pure state, 
and some other metal must therefore be mixed with 
them. (See Alloy ) Fineness is therefore a 
matter of importance, especially when the question 
of Foreign Exchanges (</.i>.), has to be considered 

“ Standard weight" indicates the weight of 
the coin when issued by the Mint. 4 , 

“ Least Current Weight " makes clear the lowest 
point to which a gold com can sink through usage 
or otherwise before it ceases to be legal tender 
(q.v.). It only applies to gold coins, as silver coins 
remain legally ctn rent until called in by Royal 
proclamation. 

“ Remedy " is the variation from the standard 
weight and fineness specified in the schedule wlm h 
has to be allowed for owing to the difficulty of 
making coins absolutely according to standard. 

Twenty troy pounds of standaid gold are coined 
into 934£ sovereigns 

Pre-VictQt ian gold coins are not now curreyt. 
Silver coins coined before 1817 and copper coins 
before 1861 aie no longer legal tender 

The obverse side of a coin is that which bears 
the head or more important device; the reverse 
is the other side. 

COINS. —(See Coinage.) 

com. —Also known as cocoanut fibre, being the 
fibre obtained from the husk of the cocoanut ( q.v ) 
It is prepared by steeping the husks in water for 
several months, until the libie can be separated 
from the other substances. The refuse is used* as a 
manure and as a protection for bulbs The fibre is 


strong and durable, particularly in sea-water, hynce 
it3 value for maritime cordage. Hall mats and 
coarse brushes are also made from it, and the South 
Sea islanders utilise it in a variety of ways. Ceylon 
is the centre of the trade. 

COKE. —A hard, brittle, porous substance, with 
a grey metallic lustre. It consists almost entirely 
of carbon, being the residue left when coal has been 
deprived of its more volatile constituents by partial 
combustion ifi a closed Vessel or coke-oven. It 
bears the same relation to coal as wood charcoal 
bears to wood. An inferior quality is largely obtained 
as a bye-product in the manufacture of gas for 
illuminating purposes, but the best coke is specially 
prepared from bituminous coals. It is difficult to 
ignite, but it burns without smoke or flame, and is 
much used in metallurgical operations ; and has 
already been adopted as a component lor the 
manufacture of powder closely allied to gunpowder, 
especially suitable for*iron mining in the Longwy 
district of France and ihixemburg. 

t’OfeA. —(See Kola ) 

COLCHICUM. —Commonly called meadow saf¬ 
fron, a plant of the lily family. The dried seeds of 
the Colchtcum aulumnale, or autumn crocus, arc 
used medicinally for relieving acute pain, especially' 
in cases of gout or rheumatism. They are also 
employed in the preparation of a wine, but should 
be used with great care, as the plant is somewhat 
poisonous. 

COLLATED TELERRAM. —A tclegiam that is 
repeated on its way lrom station to station at the 
desire of the sendei, and at an additional charge to 
insuie its < oi rei t tiausmission 

COLLATERAL SECURITY. —Literally, a security 
which runs parallel or side by side with another 
security. 1 hus, it A lends money to R and takes a 
bill of exchange as security, he may also demand 


First Sqikoule to the Coinage Act 


Standaid Weight jLcast Current Weight 


Denomination of Imperial Metric lmpei lal 
Coin. i Weight. Weight. j Weight. 

' Grams. Grams. ! Grains. 


Metric . 
Weight. 
Grams 


Standard 

Fineness 


Remedy Allowance. 

Weight per piece, i Mil 
j lesi- 

Impcrial : Metric j p!^!. 
Grains, i Grams i 


Gold— 

I 

! 




' 

Five Pound .. 

616 37239 

39 94028 612-5‘J300i 39-68935 

Eleven-twelfths 

1 00 „ 

064791 


Two Pound .. 

^246 54893 

15 97611 245 00000 15 87574 

fine gold, one- 

40 

02592 1 

2 

Sovereign 

123 27447 

7 98805 122 50000 7 93787 

twelfth alloy ; 

■20 

01296 1 


Half Sovereign . 

61-63723 

3 99402| 61 12500 3 96083 

or millesimal 

•15 

00972] 


Silver— 

1 

•> 

fineness 916-6 




Crown. 

436 36363 

28 27596 


12 000 

•1296 \ 


Half Crown .. 

1218 18181 

14-137951 

Thirty-seven- 

1 264 

0788 | 


Florin. 

U74 54545 

11 31036 

fortieths fine 

•997 

Q.646 | 


Shilling. 

87 27272 

5 65518 

silver, three- 

578 

0375 


Sixpence 

43 63636 

2 82739 

fortieths alloy , 

346 

0224 

4 

Groat or Fourpenc 

29 09090 

1 88506 1 I 

or millesimal 

•262 

0170 j 

t 

Threepence .. 

21 81818 

1-41379; 

fineness 925. 

212 

•0138 


Twopence 

14 54545 

■94253 

! 

144 

0093 


Penny . 

121212 

47126 ! 


087 

•0056 / 


Bronze— 


j j 

, 




Penny . 

145 83333 

944984 r : 

Mixed metal, ■ 

2 91666 

■188991 


Halfpenny .. 

87-50000 

5 66990 i 

copper, tin, i 

1-75000 

•11339 

none 

Fartning 

43-75000 

2 83495i 

and zinc 1 

•87500 

05669 J 
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the deposit of shares, title deeds, etc., so that he 
can realise the same in case of necessity I his 
deposit form4 a collateral security. Similarly a 
• guarantee is a collateral secunty. (Sec Guakantle ) 
COLLECTING BANKER.— This IS the name given 
to tfle banker who collects a crossed cheque (q v ) 
and. in the aiticle referred to, the legal position of 
the collecting banker is fully set out, especially as 
to forged indorsements. 

When a country banker receives from Ins 
customer a cheque diawn upon a bAnfcer in another 
town, |t is customary for the cheque to be remitted 
to London lor collection on the same day that it is 
paid to credit ; but it has been held that a bankei 
is not bound to send it forwaul for collection on 
the day of receipt, and that it may be held until the 
following day 

COLLECTION OF DEBTS. (See Debts. Collec¬ 
tion OF ) 

COLLECTIVISM. —Providc^l that all the mean* 
of production and distillation—land, machine!v, 
and capital—ate in the hands of the State and 
operated by the "genual will" foi the coiLmon 
good, the Collectivist is content to leave the u-st 
of the present system untouched Intel ft rente with 
family life or with religion aie not of the ess< nee of 
ins doctrine He would permit pnvate propeitv 
and saving, m so far as the piopeitv wue not used 
as capital and. theirtoie, .is a nu .ms of exploiting 
otheis Inheritance need not he abolished, lot then* 
would be little except house hold tm nituie to inherit. 
By Hie abolition of pnvate contiol ovei cnpil.il, 
inequality w’buld be oigamcally ended all would 
be obliged to woik, and tlieie would b« no " useh ss 
parasites" on society If the mt.int socialistic 
slate accorded indemnity tp tlie dispossessed 
owners of the capital, the indemnity would take 
the form of food, clothing, imnitme. and Ihe like 
'lhe recipients of the indemnity would, thinlon, 
•be enabled to enjoy grrally or to gi\i generously , 
but they would no longer be enabled to utilise 
anv surplus in ernplovng industiy , • and, as the 
socialistic state would liatdly giant pension*, in 
peipertntv in a longei 01 slioiter time, the 
descendants of ev<‘i) the wealtfn<s| would take 
their place in the lauks of mdustiv 'lhe means of 
distribution being in lhe hands ol the community, 
there would no longer exist a n< cd foi i< tail d< aleis, 
for warehousemen, for '*tradeis" ol any kind 
State officials would presale over all tin 1 operations 
necessary to put like product into the hands of its 
destined consumer, and the inilwavs and ollni 
means of communication which now subserve the 
needs ot'tiade would also be undei tlnir control 
So far as the ineaivf of communication are* requited 
for the convenience* 01 rec reation of the const it uenf s 
of the State, indivieb.als would against their labour 
certificates draw tickets and stamps 'I he evils and 
waste occasioned by excessive.coinin' rcial irtmpeti- 
tion w'ould Ihus be obviated, and in Ihis field 
Socialists have great oppeft limitv foi pointing tlieir 
moral, and advancing regulat ion and 01 der as against, 
contest and chans ^ 

What may be called " the milkman aigmnent " is 
a f afoul it o Is it not absmd, sav the advocates of 
regulation, that ten customeis . n the one street 
should be supplied bv ten milkmen at different 
times, when one*—w r ho would not the n lyivc anxiety 
as to the disposal of his wares, ;fnd would not m e d 
to rouse the echoes by his student em s, and who 
would not, one may acfd, need to consult the con¬ 
venience or desires of his Customers—would suffice > 


And it is, of course, certain that elaborate advertise¬ 
ments, costly showrooms, multiplied selling agents 
diverted from the real business of production, would 
no longer be necessary. The State would undertake 
to get the products into the hands of the con¬ 
sumers ; but on the consumer would now be placed 
the burden of taking the initiative in the matter 
of supplies Instead of having goods offered to him 
at a price, he must tender his labour note at the 
State depot for the goods die desires; and if the 
State has decided to produce the goods, and if his 
note is*the equivalent of the labour time employed 
in producing them, he will have his wants supplied. 

'rtie Collectivist would make the State the uni¬ 
versal landlord, the universal manufacturer, and 
the univcisal shopkeeper. Strut k by the contradic¬ 
tion between our democratic theory of the equality 
of men, and the actual power that capital gives 
one man over hundreds of his fellows, he would 
abolish “ capitalism." The division of the society 
lrlto distinct classes, landlords, capitalists, and 
labouiers, the interests of which classes do not 
always harmonise, is repugnant to lmn He would 
no longer have wealth distributed as lent, pro¬ 
fits, and wages ; but all should work under the 
diiCi turn of the State, and fiom it ie< oive a salary. 

AVages, he afimns, tend always to the level 
needed foi the baie subsistence ot the workman, 
whalever # industiy and thnft aie shown. Against 
this " lion law of wages." industry and thrift will 
beat in \ain until the whole industrial system is 
changed Piofits, to the Collectivist, arc tn# result 
of the spoliation of the labourer ; and in picturesque 
phrase is painted the state of servitude maintained 
by hunger instead of by law " The produce of 
la bout si Angles the labouici. His labour of yester¬ 
day itses against him, strikes him to the ground, and 
iobs him of the produce of to-day. The back of the 
labouicr is the green table on which capitalists and 
spec ulators play the game of fortune " ; and the like. 

The main tenets of the Collectivist and his pro¬ 
posals, s<^ far as these aie definite And not mere 
aspirations, are treated under the head of Socialism. 
Here we note tiie arguments whn h the Individualist 
advances against the extension of the powers of the 
State. 

'lhe Individualist would not make universal the 
obvious drawbacks to the action of even the best 
intentioncd and best constituted # governments. 
These drawbacks are such as are inevitable to a 
democratic community " It is melancholy to sec," 
♦ wrote one who had a lengthy experience in the 
Cabinet, "how little fitness for olficc is legarded 
on qy sides, ai*l how much the public employments 
aie treatedbooty to bo divided among successful 
combatants " , and can one doubt but that, when 
the powers of the State had been enormously 
aggrandised, jealousies and disappointments would 
be intensified r Tjic struggle for office would engender 
bitterness dcstiuctivc of the harmony which must 
be present to make any system of collective action 
a suucss. Mill's great chapter on " 'lhe Limits of 
tlie Province *>f*Government " can hardly be sur¬ 
passed, and we detail the other objections in an 
adaptation of his spirited piose— 

• (1) To be prevented from doing what one is 
ru lined to, or from at tmg according to one’s own 
judgment of what is desirable, is not only always 
likscme, but always tends in its degree to starve 
th^ development of sonic portion of the bodily or 
mental faculties, either sensitive or active; and 
unless the conscience of the individual goes freely 
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with the legal restraint, it partakes of the degrada- over-pay, while another works no-time for a corre- 

tion of slavery. Now, Socialism absolutely annihi- sponaing pay. And here, again, the force which 

lates freedom of action. The whole industrial life produces the result is not constraint, but liberty, 

of a *ian would be under the control of the State, Perfect competition means perfect liberty, 

and the interference would extend to the most COLLIERY GUARANTEE.~An agreement signed 
intimate portions of private life. In the logical by a colliery company undertaking to load a Vessel 

socialistic state, indeed, “ private life " would be with coal within a certain period—steamers within 

non-existent; and the whole produce of his labour a certain number of hours and sailing vessels within 

would belong to the State : in other words, taxa- a certain number of days. 

tion— compulsory payments for the public services. COLLISION. —Shipowners are liable for the 

including lus own sustenance—would absorb his negligent and improper acts of the master and crew 

whole income. As one in graphic though exag- whilst acting within the scope of their emplqvment. 

gerated form has expressed it: “ If a man wanted Where a vessel is chartered, the liability of the ship- 

to hang a picture up in his room, presuming <„hat owner, in respect of a collision caused by the 

he could call a room his own, he must make tortious or negligent acts of the crew, depends upon 

application to the municipal tool house for the whether or not they can be considered to be his 

temporary loan of a hammer and the permanent servants. Where the shipowner provides the 

grant of one brass-headed nail." vessel only, and the charterer has become pro hac 

(2) The increase in Government agency, whether vice owner, the latter alone is responsible for their 

of the State, as the Collectivist desncs, or of the ‘acts; but if the shipowner provides not merely 
locality, as the Communist wishes, means always the vessel, but also the grew, and the charter party 
an increase in the power of the majority over a shows that, although he has parted with the posses- 

minority. Even when " the State " is the whole* sion '6f the ship, she is still under Ins control and 

nation organised for purposes of government, all navigated by a master and sailors appointed by 

tendency on the part of public authorities to assume him, although paid by the charterer, the owner is 

a power which can be dispensed with must be liable. Masters are liable to both their owners and 

regarded with unremitting jealousy. Nowad? ys third persons in respect of collisions caused by their 

the only substantial power in society is that of negligence or misconduct. Where a vessel is being 

persons acting together in masses. Individual towed by a steam-tug hired by her, the tug is the scr- 
mdependence of thought, speech, and conduct vant of the vessel in tow and the lattei is ordinarily 

must, therefore, be surrounded by the most power- responsible for the conduct of the navigation ; 

ful defences. For only thereby shall we maintain but if no orders are given to the tug, it seems that 

that originality of mind and individuality of it is the duty of the tug to direct her eburse so as to 

character which are the only source of any real keep the vessel towed clear of all danger. Where 

progress, and of most of the qualities which make damage is done by a ship whilst in tow of a steam- 

the human race much superior to any herd of ship, the owners of the ffinp cannot set up as a 
animals. ' defence tljat by their charter party they were 

(3) A people that looks to its Government to obliged to obey orders, or to put the ship in tow 
command or prompt it m all matters of joint con- of the steamship. 

cern has its faculties only half developed. The The supeiior officer of a King’s ship is not 
business of life is an essential part of practical* responsible for damage caused by the act of an 
education. Book and school instruction 1 ^ only one officer under his command, but appointed by the 

of the requisites of mental improvement. Another, same authority as himself. In cases of tott or 

almost as indispensable, is a vigoious exercise of damage done by vessels of the Crown, the legal 

the active energies—labour, contrivance, judgment, responsibility rests with the actual wrongdoer, and 

self-control; and these arc stimulated by the cliffi- the injured paity must seek redicss from the per- 

culties of life. " In projiortion as the people arc son who immediately causes the injuiy. The com- 

accustomed to manage their affairs by their own manders of King’s ships have, however, in cases 

active intervention, instead of leaving them to the where an appearance has’ been entered for them by 

Government, their desires will turn to repelling order of the Admiralty, been condemned m causes 

tyranny, rather than to tyrannising : while in j>ro- of damage, when the collision has appeared to be 

portion as all real initiative r nd direction resides/ the result of negligence in the management of their 

in the Government and individuals habitually feel vessels, although there was no direct personal 

and act as under its perpetual tutelage, pqpulai interference on their part. * 

institutions develop in them not tbD desire <5f The remedy for damage done* or received by ships 
freedom, but an unmeasured appetite for place may be pursued either against the person (in per- 

and power ; diverting the intelligence and activity sonam) or against? the ship (m rem). In collision 

of the country from its pnnupal business to a cases, where one or both the ships are foreign, 

wretched competition for the selfish pcfzcs and the questions frequently arise as to the law applicable 

petty vanities of office " to the case, anti particulrrly as to the application 

And, finally, the Individualist would not iestuct of British statutes to foreign ships. The general 

but promote competition till it became perfect, ior rule is that municipal laws are binding upon the 

perfect competition means that— . subjects of the Stajc by which they are enacted 

(1) For equal service to the community there everywhere, but upon foreigners only when they 

shall be equal reward : there will really be dv- are within its jurisdiction. The common law courts 

tribution according to deserts and that without have jurisdiction whether the slups are British or 

the interposition of law or authority. foreign, and whether the collision occurs in foreign 

(2) There will be a perfect adjustment of supply wateis or elsewhere. "The right of all persons, 

and demand, so that all goods being produced in whether British subjects or aliens, to sue in the 

proportions sufficient to allow of exchange, all will English courts for damages in respect of torts com- 

nnd a market, and all who are willing to work will mitted in foreign countries, has long been estab- 

find a post; one man shall not work overtime with fished ; and there seems no reason why aliens 
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should not sue in England for persona! injuries done 
to them by other aliens abroad, when such injuries 
are actionable both by the law of England and also 
by that of the country wheie they are committed ” 
(Th$ Halley, L.R. 1868. 2 PC. 202). Neither m the 
Admiralty, nor m the King’s BencH Division, can a 
personal action for damages in respect of a collision 
occurring below low-water mai k of the coasts of 
the United Kingdom be brought against a person 
not domiciled or ordinarily resident within the 
jurisdiction, unless the writ of summons can’be 
served within the jurisdiction. A foicign ship that 
has injured a British ship or property of a British 
subject in any part of the world may be detained 
if found within 3 miles of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom so as to compel her owncis to abide the 
event of any action fn the courts of this country 
for damage caused by her , and it seems that in 
such a case she is liable to an action in rent. But 
the ship canijot be detainec^in respect of personal 
injury ; and it has been doubted whether she could 
be seized while passing the coasts of this c^untiy 
on a foreign voyage. 'Ihe jurisdiction tn rem is 
exercisable over all cases of damage done by BnVish 
or foreign vessels on the high seas, or within the 
body of a county, or in foreign inland waters. The 
court does not exercise jurisdiction in rem over 
vessels the property of a foteign sovereign oi 
government. 

The advantage of proceeding in rem, by arrest 
of the ship proceeded against, lies in the fact theft 
secures for the plaintiff a fund out of whicn he mav 
Expect to be paid his damages recovered, subject, 
however, to similar or preferable lights of other 
plaintilfs proceeding against the same ship with 
prior hens. A maritime lien for damage clone by a 
ship attaches that instant upon the vessel doing it , 
and, notwithstanding any change of possession, 
travels with her into the hands of a bond fide pur¬ 
chaser, though without notice, and being after¬ 
wards perfected by proceedings in rem, ielates bai k 
to the moment when it first altac heCl ; sm li pro¬ 
ceedings, however, to be effec tual, must be taken 
with reasonable diligence and followed up m good 
faith. * 

An action tn pet sonant for collision may be 
brought m any division of the High Court of 
Justice, and if the ship wjuc h has clone the damage 
sinks in the collision, this is the only remedy avail¬ 
able. If the owners of the sunken ship bi mg a cross- 
cause or counterc laim in respect of the same colli¬ 
sion, they can arrest the plaintiff's ship without 
tf emsclves giving the plaintilfs any security to 
meet judgment in the action tn personam ; but if 
the owncis of th£ sunken ship first bring then- 
action tn rem, ami the owners of the other bring 
a cross-action tn personam, the former will not be 
allowed to arrest the defendant's ship without 
givutg the defendants security to meet judgfnent in 
the cross action WheAi a foicign tug ha% been 
sunk in a collision in thfc English Channel with a 
British ship, Und the former’s owners sue the latter’s 
owners in Admiralty tn persgnam, and the lattei 
appear and countciclaim, the cornl has no juusdic- 
tion on the latter’s application to stay the action 
till the foreign plaintiffs give sc« urity for damages 
upon the counterclaim. % 

Both the Admiialty and common [aw jurisdic¬ 
tions are now vested m the Ifigh Court, and the 
Admiralty Division haf thus co-cxtensive jurisdic¬ 
tion with any other ; but the process tn rem is only 
available in the Admiralty Division, and in causes 
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over which" the Admiralty Couit has jurisdiction 
previously to the passing of the Judicature Acts. 

Before the subject,of collisions^was dealt with by 
municipal statutes and international regulations, it 
was governed by the general maiitime law, as 
administered in the. Admiralty Court. Before the 
existing International Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions were issued, the question of negligence 
was governed by the maritime law, i.e., by those 
rules of seamanship which, it was assumed, were 
oommon to seamen of all nations; and at the 
present day, so far as the Regulations do not 
extend, or where they aic not applicable, the test 
of Negligence is the same, viz., the general practice 
of seamen, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
general maritime law. 'I he law applicable in this 
country to cases of collision on the high seas, 
where one or both ships are foreign, is the mari¬ 
time law as admmisteied in England, and not 
tjie law of the tlags. By that law Iho shipowner 
is responsible for the negligence of the master and 
crew of lus ship In the courts of this country, the 
rights and duties of prisons navigating vessels, 
whether in British territorial waters or on the high 
seas, are the same The liability m some cases 
depends upon the law ol the place where the 
cctfhsion occurs, and of the country to which the 
ship belongs. If it cxcuis in the territoiial waters 
of a country by the laws of which an owner is not 
liable for the wrongful acts of his officers or crew, 
it seems that he would not be liable in the courts 
of this country. • 

The general principles of the maritime law on 
which depends the right to recover in the Court of 
Admiralty for damage ansing by collision were thus 
staled l>y Lord Stowell (The Woodrop Sims, 1815, 
2 Ddds 85) : “ There are four possibilities under 
which an accident of this soit may occur. In the 
first place, it may happen without blame being 
imputable to either party, as where the loss is 
occ asioned by a storm, or any other vis major : 
in that e^se, the misfortune must be’ borne by the 
party on whom it happens to light, the other not 
being responsible to him in any degree. Secondly, 
a misfortune of this kind may arise where both 
paities aic to blame , where there has been a want 
of due diligence or ot skill on both sides ; in such 
a case, the rule of law is that the loss must be 
appoitinned between them, as having been occa¬ 
sioned by the fault of both of them. Thirdly, it 
may happen by the misconduct of the suffering 
* party only ; and then the rule is that the sufferer 
must bear his own burden Lastly, it may have 
been the faulted the ship which ran the other down , 
and iti this*case the injured party would be entitled 
to an entire compensation from the other.” 

By the maritime law of this country, where both 
vessels arc tojdame, the damage done to the ships 
and (argots is, estimated and equally divided 
between the ship*-, subject only to the limit set by 
our municipal law to the owner's responsibility , 
but in order that both vessels may be held to blame 
for a collision* <*ach must infringe a collision regula¬ 
tion so as to come within the statutory presumption 
»f fault, or be guilty of some act of negligence 
•which continues to operate up to the time of the 
collision and directly contributes to the same 

Many years before the rule of the road at sea was 
regulated by Act of Parliament, the practice of 
seamen had established rules to enable approaching 
ships to keep clear of each other. These rules, which 
arc the foundation of those now m force, were well 
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established by custom, and formed part of the 
general maritime law administered by the Admiralty 
Court. By an Order in Council of November 27th, 
1896, the regulations then in force were annulled 
and the present regulations substituted ; and by 
Order in Council of April 4th, 1906, some altera¬ 
tions were made in the regulations. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, empowers the Crown, with the 
consent of the foreign government, to direct that 
the regulations shall apply to ships of foreign 
countries, whether within British jurisdiction or 
not, and that such ships shall, for the purpose of 
the regulations, be treated as if they were British 
ships. * 

These regulations apply to all seagoing ships and 
craft, whether large or small, and whether pro¬ 
pelled by oars, sails, or steam. In the United 
States it has fyeen held that these regulations, 
having been adopted by all maritime nations, they 
are of universal application, and form part of the 
international or general maritime law of the world 
Articles 1 to 14 deal with the lights which must be 
carried by vessels, and are dealt with under Lights 
(f.®.)* Articles 18 to 30 deal with sound signals for 
fog, steering and sailing rules, and arc as follows— 

“ Sound Signals lor Fog. Article 15 All signals 
prescribed by this article for vessels under \» v ay 
shall be given : 1. 13y * steam vessels ' on the 

whistle or siren. 2. By 4 sailing vessels and vessels 
towed ’ on the fog-horn. The words 4 prolonged 
blast ’ used in this article shall mean a blast of from 
four tt> six seconds' duration. 

“ A steam vessel shall be provided with an 
efficient whistle or siren, sounded by steam or some 
substitute for steam, so placed that the sound may 
not be intercepted by any obstruction, aft cl, with an 
efficient fog-hocn, to be sounded by mechanical 
means, and also with an efficient bell. A sailing 
vessel of 20 tons gross tonnage or upwards shall be 
provided with a similar fog-horn and bell In fog, 
mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms, whether 
by day or night, the signals described in this article 
shall be used as follows, viz — 

44 (a) A steam vessel having way'upon her shall 
sound, at intervals of not more than two minutes, 
a prolonged blast. 

44 (6) A steam vessel under way, but stopped and 
having no way upon her, shall sound, at intervals 
of not more ttym two minutes, two prolonged blasts, 
with an interval of about one second between them 

44 (c) A sailing vessel under way shall sound, at 
intervals of not more than one^mmutc, when on the 4 
starboard tack one blast, when on the port tack 
two blasts in succession, and when-Vith the rwinjl 
abaft the beam three blasts in succession *' 

"(d) A vessel, when at anchor, shall, at intervals 
of not more than one minute, ring the bell rapidly 
for about five seconds. 

44 ( e ) A vessel, when towing, a v.esscl‘employed in 
laying or in picking up a telegraph cable, and a 
vessel under way, which is unable to get out of the 
way of an approaching vessel through being not 
under command, or unable to manu;u‘ re as required 
by these rules, shall, instead of the signals pre¬ 
scribed in sub-divisions (a) and ( c) of this articb , 
at intervals of not more than two minutes, sound 
three blasts in succession, viz , one prolonged blast 
followed by two short blasts. A vessel towed may 
give this signal, and she shall not give any other 

44 Sailing vessels and boats of less than 20 tftns 
gross tonnage shall not be obliged to give the above- 
mentioned signals, but if they do not, they shall 
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make some other efficient sound signal at intervals 
of not more than o*e minute. 

44 Speed of Ships to be Moderate in Fogs, etc. t 
Article 16. Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, falling 
snow, or heavy rainstorms, go at a moderate speed, 
having careful regard to the existing circumstances 
and conditions. A steam vessel hearing, apparently 
forward of her beam, the fog-signal of a vessel, the 
position of which is not ascertained, shall, so far as 
the circumstances of the ease admit, stop her 
erigines, and then navigate with caution until 
danger of collision is over. r 

44 Steering and Sailing Buies.— Risk of Collision. 
Risk of collision can, when circumstances permit, 
be ascertained by carefully watching the compass 
bearing of an approaching vessel. If the bearing 
does not appreciably change, such risk should be 
deemed to exist. 

44 Article 17. When two sailing vessels are 
approaching one another, so as to involve risk of 
collision, one of them shall keep out of the way of 
the other, as follows viz — 

44 (a) A vessel which is running free shall keep 
oirt of the way of a vessel which is close hauled. 

44 (b) A vessel which is close hauled on the port 
tack shall keep out of the way of a vcssfel which ip 
close hauled on the starboard tack. 

44 (c) When both are running free, with the wind 
on different sides, the vessel which has the wind on 
the port side shall keep out of the way of the other. 

I " 4 (rf) JWhen both are running free, with the wind 
on the same side, the vessel which is,to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the vessel which is & 
leeward. 

44 (<e ) A vessel wluch ha^ the wind aft shall keep 
out of the way of tbe other vessel. 

44 Article 18. When two steam vessels are meeting 
end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of 
collision, each shall alter her course to starboard, 
so that each may pass on the port side of the 
other.” 

This article applies only to cases where vessels 
are meeting end on, or nearly end on, in ( such a 
manner as to involve risk of collision, and does not 
apply to two vessels which must, if both keep on. 
their respective courses, pass clear of each other. 

The only cases to which it does apply arc those in 
which each of the two vessels is end on, or neatly 
end on, to the other ; in other words, to cases in 
which, by day, each vessel sees the masts of the 
other in a liae, or nearly in a line, with her own . 
and by night, to cases in which each vessel is in 
such a position as to see both tlte side lights of the 
other. 

It docs not apply, by day, to cases in which a 
vessel sees another ahead crossing her own course ; 
or by night, to cases where the red light of one 
vessel is opposed to the red light of the other, or 
where the giecn light of one vessel is opposed £o the 
green, light of the other, dr where a red light with¬ 
out a giecn light, or a j'reen light without a red 
light, is seen ahead, or where both green and red 
lights arc seen anywhere but ahead. 

44 Article 19. When two steam vessels are crossing, 
so as to involve risk of collision, the vessel which 
has the other on her own starboard side shall keep 
out of the \yay of the other. 

44 Article. 20. When a steam vessel and a sailing 
vessel are proceeding in such directions as to involve 
risk of collision, the steam vessel shall keep out of 
the way of the sailing vessel. 

44 Article 21. Where by any of these rules one of 
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two vessels is to keep out of the way, the other shall 
keep her course and speed. 

• " Note. When, in consequence of thick weather 

or other causes, such vessel finds herself so close 
that collision cannot be avoided by the action of 
the giving-way vessel alone, she also shall take such 
action as will best aid to avei t collision 

Article 22. Every vessel which is directed by 
these rules to keep out of the way of another vessel 
shall, if the circumstances of the case admit, avoid 
' crossing ahead of the other. • 

Article 23. Every steam vessel which is directed 
by these rules to keep out of the way of another 
vessel shall, on approaching her, if necessary, 
slacken her speed or stop or reverse. 

Article 24. Notwithstanding anything con¬ 
tained in these rules, eAery vessel, overtaking any 
other, shall keep out of the way of the ovei taken 
vessel.” 

Every vessel coming up with another vessel from 
any direction more than twp points abaft her beam, 

* e., in such a position with reference to the vessel 
which she is overtaking that at night she wouM be 
unable to see either of that vessel's side lights, shall 
be deemed to be an overtaking vessel, and no sub¬ 
sequent alteration of the bearing between the two 
vessels shall make the overtaking vessel a crossing 
vessel within the meaning of these rules, or relieve 
her of the duty of keeping clear of the overtaken 
vessel until she is finally past and < lear. 

As by day the overtaking vessel cannot alwitys 
know with certainty whethei she is forwafd of or 
abaft tins direction from the other vessel, she 
should, if in doubt, assume that she is an ovei taking 
vessel and keep out of the way 

Article 25 In narrow channels every steam 
vessel shall, when it is safe and practicable, keep 
to that side of the fairway or mid-channel which 
lies on the starboard side of such vessel. 

” Article 26. Sailing vessels under way shall keep 
out of the way of sailing vessels or boats fishing 
with nets, or Lines, or trawls This i ule shall not give 
to any^ vessel or boat engaged in fislung the right of 
obstructing a fairway used by vessels other than 
# fishing vessels o r boats • 

Article 27. In obeying and construing these 
rules, 'due regard shall be had to all dangers of 
navigation and collision, and to any special citcum- 
stances which may renddr a dcpaituic fioin the 
above rules necessary in order to avoid immediate 
danger. 

“ Sound Signals for Vessels in Sight of One 
Another. Article 28 The words * short blast' used 
in this article shall mean a blast of about one 
second’s duration. • 

“ When vessels arc in sight of one another, a 
steam vessel under way, in taking any course 
authorised or required by these iules, shall indicate 
that*course by the following signals on hcr»whistle 
or siren, viz. : One shc*rt blast to mean, ‘ I am 
directing my course to stot board.' Two shoi fblasts 
to mean, 4 I £m directing my course to poit ' Three 
short blasts to mean, 4 my qngines are going full 
speed astern.' 

44 Proper Precautions. Article 29 Nothing in 
these rules shall exonerate any vvssel, or the owner, 
or master or crew thereof, from the consequences 
of any neglect to carry lights or signals, or of any 
neglect to keep a proper look-out, or df the neglect 
of any precaution which may be required by the 
ordinary practice of ’seamen, or by the special 
circumstances of the ca^j. 


44 Harbours. At tide 30. Nothing in these rules 
shall interfere with the operation of a special rule, 
duly, made by local authority, relative to the 
navigation ol any harbour, river, or inland 
waters ” 

COLLODION. —A eolouiless, gluey liquid, pre¬ 
pared by dissolving pyroxylin or gun cotton in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol. When ready for use, 
it is filmy and transparent. There arc several 
varieties, some being valuaole as a medium in 
photography, while others aie employed in suigery 
to keep the air ftom wounds. A mixture of col¬ 
lodion, castor oil, and Canada balsam is used 
suigfcally, and is known as flexible collodion. 

COLLUSION. —In law this tenn signifies any 
agreement, taut or otherwise, between parties to 
a suit, in order to obtain a decision by the sup¬ 
pression of material facts or by other improper 
means Any judgment whit h is obtained by a fraud 
of this kind is liable to be set aside. Collusion most 
frequently occurs m matnmonial causes, but these 
require no spec lal notice here 

C0L0CYNTH. —The fruit of the Cttrullus colo• 
cynthy, which grows abundantly in North-East 
Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, North-West India, and 
Spain The ripe fruit is yellow in colour, and is 
sometimes known as 44 bitter apple." The dried 
and powdered pulp has long been valued as a 
powerful purgative. It is generally admimsteied 
in the form of pills, mixed with s< ammony, calomel 
and aloes Smyrna is the chief centie of exportation. 

COLOMBIA. —T he republic of Colombia, formerly 
known as New Granada, lies between Venezuela and 
Ecuador, and is also bounded on the south-east by 
Brazil. It has an extensive coast line on both the 
Caubbcan* Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Until 1903 
it mehufed the Isthmus ot Panama within its terri¬ 
tories, but now Panama is a separate lepubhc, and 
its independent e is guaianteed by the United States 
of Ameiica (See PanXma.) The area of Colombia 
is about 400,000 square miles, and its size is, there¬ 
fore, aboyt two and a half times that of France. 



.bwing to the absence of any reliable statistics of 
recent an estimate can only be made hs to the 
population, and it may be placed at from 5,000,000 
to 5,500,000 people, of Spanish, negro, and Indian 
descent Spanish is the language of the inhabitants. 

Relief. The i ountry is intersected by three of the 
great ranges of the Andes—the Western,the Central, 
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and the Eastern Cordilleras—and the jfiateaux 
between them are so elevated that the temperature 
is much lower than that of other parts of the world 
situated in the same latitude. From the south the 
tiver Magdalena flows towards the Caribbean Sea, 
being joined by the river Cauca before it reaches its 
mouth. In the cast the country is much less 
elevated, and there arc the llanos, which arc 
watered bv the tnbutanes of the Orinoco. 

Productions. The ■elevation of so much of the 
country, to which reference has just been made, 
enables Colombia to grow products which are 
characteristic of the temperate zones. Agriculture 
is the chief industry, and the cattle of the plains 
supply the Judes and jerked beef which form a con¬ 
siderable portion of its commercial wealth. The 
forests also provide many valuable kinds of timber 
for export—especially mahogany, cedar, fustic, and 
dye-woods—and there are numerous medicinal 
plants. The mineral wealth is great, but it is as 
yet hardly developed. Asphalt deposits are worked 
by an American company, 'lhe chief exports 
are coffee, hides, and indiarubber. The few 
manufactures are entirely for home consumption 

lhe river Magdalena is the main channel o? com¬ 
merce, as railways are still in their infancy, not 
more than 650 miles bung open at the piesgnt 
time. Comparatively speaking, the telegraphic 
communication is extiemely good 

Towns. Bogota, the capital, with a population of 
about 130,000, is situated in the very heart of the 
country. As it stands at an elevation of about 
8,000 ft., it enjoys a climate of perpetual spring, 
like Quito in Ecuador, although only 5° north of the 
Equator. 

The pnncipnl ports in the north arc , Cartagena 
and Sabamlla, the latter being connected rail 
with Barranquilla, the second city of Colombia, and 
the one through which most of its trade passes. 

On the Pacific coast the clrtef port is Buenaventura. 

There is a regular mail service to Colombia from 
Southampton about twice a month, but there are 
also supplementary sci vices via the United States 
at irregular intervals Bogota is ab$>ut 6,200 miles 
from Southampton, lhe time of transit is about 
twentv-live days. 

COLONIC I, ' PREFERENCE. — This term has 
recently come into very common use in connection 
with the agitation in favour of tariff reform {qv ), 
and it may bc«jhortly defined as a system of trading 
between Great Biitain anti the Bntish Dominions 
upon a basis wlut h, it is as^imed, will confer a, 
special or peculiar privilege upon each of them, 
by increasing their commercial intercourse 
All the British Dominions beyond the teas b^Vc f. 
system of tariffs like the majority of foreign coun¬ 
tries, and not in keeping with the fiscal policy of 
Great Britain. Recently, most of them have 
agreed to give to English goods a peculiar privilege 
m the shape of a reduced tariff a*, compared with 
other countries, in order to try and induce a greater 
volume of trade with the mother country. The 
object of the tariff reformers is, amongst other 
things, to endeavour to mduce Great Britain to 
adopt such a fiscal system as will give some kind of 
reciprocal preference to the various Dominions, 
Canada is the most notable example of Cqlomal 
Preference. She began with a 25 per cent prefer¬ 
ence which was afterwards increased, over twenty 
years ago, to 33$ per cent. Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa have also shown themselves in 
favour of this preference, but up to the time of the 
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Great War the mother country had given no indica¬ 
tion that she would do anything which would alter 
the Free Trade policy adopted about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that the question ol preference is one of a 
most controversial character, and even after the 
war there docs not appear to be any approach to 
general agreement upon the subject, although the 
Budget of 1919 exhibited a tendency in the direc¬ 
tion of a special preference. The peculiar circum¬ 
stances of F919 and the* constitution of the House 
of Commons after the remarkable General ^Election 
of December, 1918, render it impossible to take the 
Budget of 1919 as a very sale guide as to the future. 
(See Fair Trade, Free Trade ) 

COLONIAL RKOISTER. —When a company car¬ 
ries on business in a colony,* it may, if so authorised 
by the articles, keep a colonial iegister of members 
resident in that colony The company must give 

. notice to the Registrar of Companies of the situa¬ 
tion of the colonial office and of any change in its 
situation If the of lice is discontinued, notice must 
also*be given ot the discontinuance. 

Foi the purposes of the colonial register, a colony 
includes British India and the Commonwealth of 
Australia 

1 his colonial registei is deemed to be a part of 
the principal iegister of the company, and must be 
kept in the same manner. The shares of colonial 
membcis are ttansferred in the usual way, but the 
transfers are approved by the local directors, and 
*t he c ertiliv ates issued m the c olony arc distinguished 
m colour from the English ceitificatbs. 

1 he entries which are made in the colonial register 
must be transmitted from time to time to the head 
otlue, and these entiles a* e at once ttansferred at 
the head oltice to* the duplicate of the colonial 
registei winch is kept thete. Generally there is a 
weekly oi a fortnightly exchange between the 
colonial register and the head otlue. 

It a member of the company is registered in the 
London or pnne ipal register, he can effect a tians- 
fcrone e to the colonial register by filling up a 
“ removal " form, such form being supphecFby (he 
London olftce ant! being in the nature of a request* 
by the shareholder to be so tiansferred. The 
removal form gives paiticulais of the holding of the* 
member, togethei with his certificates There is a 
l egist ration fee 1 o be pai<*i The r< quest is numbered 
as a transfer and retained by the' secretaiy in 
London, who indorses the.certificates “ Registered 

and tiansferable in the. register," giving 

the name of the colony In yio ordinary cojn- 
mumcation between the London office and the 
colony, particulars will be givfn by the secretary 
of the transfer When he airives m the c olony, the 
member will receiVe a new cettifuate for shares m 
exchange tor his indorsed certificates, and then his 
shares can be dealt with in the ordinary coufse in 
the colony The* suirendered indorsed certificates 
aie then returned in due course to the secretary in 
London, together with all particulars of the new 
cutty made in the colonial iegister, which par¬ 
ticulars aie ttansferred to the London duplicate of 
the colonial register The procedure is the same, 
though earned oitf in the reverse manner, when a 
colonial shareholder seeks to have his name removed 
from the cclonial to the English register. 

Tiansfers*bf shades registered in the colony are 
exempt from English stamp duty, unless executed 
in this country. In the coldhy the stamp duty will 
depend upon local revenue laws ( e.g , the South 
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Afncan Stamp Duties Ait, 1911, requires all 
transfers of shares to be stamped, and, at cordinglv, 
tiansfers of shares entered in a branch legister • 
V’lthm the Union must now beat a stamp at the 
rate ot Is for every ^ 100 ) 

The # Companies (Consolidation) At t. provides that 
on the death of a member registered m a colonial 
register, the shares of the deceased shall not be 
liable to British duties unless he died domiciled m 
the United Kingdom. Colonial law will, m various 
instances, render the estate liable to colonial estate 
duty Die Union of South Afnea, Queensland, and 
New South Wales, for example, levy estate duty 
in respei t of shares of members registered in < olomal 
registers 

COLOPHONY. —The dark-coloured resinous sub¬ 
stance left when crude turpentine is distilled. It is 
a brittle, semi-transparent solid, soluble in alcohol, 
but not in water. It is employed in the manufacture 
of inferior soaps and varnishes, and also in soldering , 
processes. * • 

COLUMNAR JOURNALS*.— The se are journals 
which are used when a considerable number oS the 
items dealt with through the medium of the journal 
are of similar description, although not sufficient fn 
number to warrant.the keeping of special subsidiaiy 
books for each class, and also when the ledgers are 
kept by sclf-balancing principles, and the journal is 
used for the iecording of transfers fiom one ledger 
to another, in addition to the oidinary entries, thus 
affording a complete analysis of the items neccssofv 
for the laising of the adjustment ai counts f By* 
keeping the journal m this form, in some cases *3 
either the debit or the credit entry, and m some £ 
cases both the debit and the ciedit entiles are 3 
brought into totals, win h only aic posted to the "■» 

ledger accounts, and a gieat* saving of laboui ts 

then by effected. * •— 

A foim of journal 1 uled for both (lasses of items *3 
mentioned above is shown 111 the next column 
, COLZA. A kind of cabbage or lape cultivated H 
in France, in the north of Europe ami in India The 
crushed seeds yield an oil of a yellowish colour, 
which,*when fresh, is practically without taste or 
smell, but it soon becomes rancnV It is used as a 
lamp oil and a lubricant. Marseilles does the largest 
cxport'tracle Colza oil is often known as rape oil, 
and rape seed 01 rape cake is the name given to the 
residue left after the oil has been cxtiacted It 
foims a good cattle food, and is used, in a crushed 
state, as a manure 

COMB .—The toothed instiument of am lent # 
origin, universally t used for dressing the hair, and 
also for separating and cleaning wool, llax, etc 
There are numerous vaneties of size, shape, < olour, ? 
etc., and the substances used in the manufacture 
include horn, tortoiseshell, ivcfiy, bone, metal, 
wood, vulcanite, and xylonite. The two last-named 
substances ate moulded, but all the otheis ure cut 
by machinery, horn being the material most 
generally used. . • 

COMBINATION.— (See Combin'l ) 

COMBINE. —The name generally given in Eng- 
and to a confederation of employers joined together 
for the attainment of a special obje< t, such as the 
limitation of production, the re^lm tion ot wages, 1 
the fixing of jmkcs, etc. Die coal combine was a 
well-known example 111 this country. * A combine 
differs from a ti ust (<7 v ) in this* that tile members 
in the former do not drop their individuality, but . 
work in harmony for their common end , whereas 
an the latter there is a species of amalgamation for 
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the better carrying out of the objects a'rived at. to subscribe for its shares, on the share* 

(Sec Amalgamation.) _ payable in cash ; and 

COMMANDITE, SOCIETE EN.— A kind of com- " ( c ) there has been filed with the registrar 

mercial society or partnership, in which some of the of companies a statutory declaration by the* 

members contribute a certain amount of capital secretary or one of the directors, in the pre- 

without taking any part in the management, scribed fqrm, that the aforesaid conditions have 

becoming what are known in this countr\ as sleeping been complied with ; and 

partners. Such partners are called commanditaires, " («/) in the case of a company which does not 

or partners in commandite, in France and are held issue a prospectus inviting the public to sub- 

liablc for losses only to the extent of the funds or scribe, for its shares, there has been filed with 

capital furnished by them. A similar arrangement , the registrar of companies a statement in lieu 
is, or was, perhaps even more usual in Germany of prospectus. 

under the title of " Commandit-Gescllschaft.” “ (2) The registrar of companies shall? on the 

COMMENCEMENT OF BUSINESS. —In th<j case filing of this statutory declaration, certify that 
of a private limited company ( qv .), business can be the company is entitled to commence business, 

commenced as soon as the preliminary requirements and that certificate shall be conclusive evidence 

have been complied with and the certificate of that the company is so entitled : 
incorporation obtained. If, on the contrary, it is a “ Provided that in the case of a company which 

public company^ certain steps are necessary before does not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
such a combination can start its operations f subscribe for its shares, the registrar shall not 

Before 1901 it was possible for any company ' give suc ^ a certificate unless a statement in lieu 

which had obtained its certificate of incorporation °f prospectus has betn filed with him 
to commence business at once. (The statutory (3) Any contract made by a company before 

“ private " company did not exist bcfoic 1907 ) This the date at which it is entitled to commence busi- 
frequently resulted in disaster, because there was ' ness shall be provisional only, and shall not be 
no guarantee that the capital, or any portion of it, binding on the company until that date, and on 
had been subscribed, and it was by no means certain that date it shall become binding. # * 

that shareholders would come into the concern at*all “ (4) Nothing in this section shall prevent the 

Many companies, therefore, were brought into simultaneous offer for subscription or allotment 

existence and died almost at the moment of birth. of any shaies and debentures or the receipt of any 

By the Companies Act, 1900, a great revolution was ft money payable on application for debentures, 
effected, and an effectual stop was put to tiac carry- * “ (5) If any company < ommences business or 

ing oft of business by immature concerns. Dis- exercises borrowing powers in contravention of 

missing all the preliminaries as to the promoter this section, every person who is responsible for 

(g.v) and his work, where such is necessary, it is the contravention shall, without prejudice to any 

well known that seven members (or two in the other liability, be liable to a fine not exceeding 

case of private companies) must be obtnnjed to fifty pounds for every day dunng which the 

sign the memorandum and the articles, that ccitain contravention continues, 

documents must be filed with the registrar, especially “ (6) Nothing in this section shall apply to a 

the prospectus or the statement in lieu of a pro- private company, or to a company registered 

spectus, and that other statutory requirements beioi c the first day of January nineteen hundred 

must be coihplied with. (See Companies, Regis ira- and one, or to a company registered before th& 

tion.) The company then receives itsr»certificatc fi rst day *°f July, nineteen hundred and eight, 

and comes into being, but, unless it is a private which does not issue a prospectus invitmg the 

company, as above stated, it cannot commence public to subscribe for its shares.” 

operations. The first greaf necessity is the pro- The declaration, as above noticed, which has to 

curing of a certain amount of capital, the “ mini- be filed, is generally m the form of one ol the 1 exam- 
mum subscription " as it is called. Unless sufficient pies shown on the next page 

subscribers come in no allotment can be made, and 'I his declaration is filed with the registrar, and, 
the company #5 in a stagnant position if this official is satisfied with the same, a certificate- 

It is essential that the secretary or one of the is issued by him to the elfcct that all preliminaries 

directors should file a declaration with the registrar # have been fulfilled, and that the company is entitled 

that all the preliminaries necessary have been com- to commence business It is unsafe for an\ perspn 

plied with Ihese are set out in Section 87 of the to deal with a company, even though it is mcorpor- 

Compames (Consolidation) Act, 190b, jyjd tfy?V ai *^ a led, befoie it has obtained tl*s certificate Such 

of extreme importance. The Section itself is here a certificate may never be granted, and a creditor 

set out in full— is then in a paitleularly awkward position. Thus, 

in one case, a ce rtain poison churned lor sums paid 
(1) A company shall not qpmmencc any l>v him in furnishing offices for the company al the 

business or exercise any borrowing powers unless- request of the directors,, TJic company never 

(a) shares held subject to the payment of received a ccitdicate entiling it to comment e busi- 

the whole amount thereof in cash have been ness, and it was wound up It was«held that the 

allotted to an amount not less in the whole claim against the company could not be sustained 
than the minimum subscription' and It is well to bear'in mind the heavy penalties 

“ ( b ) every director of the company has paid which are liable to be imposed if business is com- 

to the company on each of the shares taken dr mcnccd without qjdammg a certificate ihese are 

contracted to be taken by him, and for,which set out in sub-section 5 above* 

he is liable to pay in cash, a proportion equal COMMERCE. —What is commerce ? Let us look 

to the proportion payable on application and at a dictionary for t the meaning of the word. It 

allotment on the shares offered for public sub- comes to us through the French commerce, from the 

scription, or in the case of a company which Latin commercium, meaning trade, commerce— 

docs not issue a prospectus inviting the public prefix com, and merx, • mercts, goods, wares, 
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Forms of Declaration' Bet-ore: Commencement of Business. 
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(A.) 

No. oj Certificate . 

•THE COMPANIES, ACT'S. 1908 to 1917. 

Declaration made on behalf of the.( omjxtny, Limited 

that tlu> conditions of Section 87 (s.s. 1) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, have been 
complied with. * 

Presented for filing ,by. 

*.O.being (the secietary or a (litei tor) of the. 

.Company, Limited, do solemnly and smeeiely declare— ’ 

^ iiiAr the amount of the *hare capital ol the Company offered to the public for subscription 

lllAr the amount fixed by the Memorandum or Articles of Association, and named in the 
P-pectus as the minimum subset iption upon which the Company may proceed to allotment, 

illtr shales held subject to the payment of the whole amount thereof in cash have been 
allotted to the amount of f . 

That every directoi of the Company has fund to the Cpinpany on each of the shares taken 
or contiacted to be taken by him, and foi wh]ch he is liable to pay in cash, a proportion equal 
to the propoi turn payable on application and allot Incut on the shares offered for public subscription. 

And 1 make this solemn dc< fixation < onseientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Dedal at ions Act, 1835. 

Declared at?. > .the.day «f.One. 

thousand nine bundled and.’..before me, * 



A Commissioner jor Oaths 


(B.) 

THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1908 to 

Declaration made on behalf of the .Company, Limited, (which is a 

Company that has filed with the Registrar of Comjianies a statement in lieu of prospectus), that 
the conditions of Section 87 (1) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act', 1908, have been complied 
with. ' ’ J 

Presented for filftig by. 

'■ ..•*■ • ■ -°f., being (the secretary or a ... , 

directoi) of the. .Company, Limited, do solemnly and Mncerely declare— 

Iiia*t the amount of the share capital*of the Company, (filter than that issued or agreed to 

be issued as fully or partly paid up otherwise than m cash, is £.. ’ . 

That the amount fixed by the Memorandum or Articles of Association, and named in the 
Statement in lieu of prospectus as the minimum subscription upon which the Company may 

proceed to allotment, is £.. . . 1 3 3 

That shares held subject to the payment of t%e whole amount thereof in cash have been 

allotted to the amount of £.*. 

Ihat every Director of the Company has paid to the Company on each ot the shares taken 
or contracted to be taken by him, and for which lie is liable to pay in cash, a proportion equal 
to the proportion payabje on application and allotment on the shares payable in cash. 

And I make this soltynn declaration, etc. 
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merchandise. Our English meaning is : “An inter¬ 
change or mutual exchange of goods, wares, pro¬ 
ductions, etc., between nations or individuals, 
either by barter or by purchase and sale ; ti'ade ; 
traffic ; dealings ; intercourse ; communication , 
interchange; fellowship." Commerce may be 
under one of three heads— 

1. Home trade, between individuals or firms of 
the same country. 

2. Foreign trade, between inhabitants of different 
countries. 

3. Colonial trade, between the inhabitants of any 

particular country and the residents or merchants 
in any of the country's Colonies. 4 

With all peoples and in all countries, the progress 
of commerce is bound to the progress of civilisation 
As new needs arc felt following upon an advance 
towards a higher civilisation, new clfoits aic made 
to satisfy those needs. Whilst requirements are 
limited strutly to food and clothing, hunting gnd 
fishing and the natural products of the soil are 
sufficient to satisfy those needs, but as soon as 
other desires manifest themselves, man sets out to 
find either directly or by exchange the means of 
catering for those reqmicmc^ts. '1 he Romans held 
commerce in the greatest contempt, and Ciceio 
sums up the then prevalent opinion in saying that : 
" A noble sentiment < ould never be born in a shop " 
So contemptible was it*held, that a special law—the 
Flaminia law—expiessly forbade patricians to enter 
into commeicial life Slaves and freed men followed 
the profession to the great benefit of their masters 
or employets. The provisioning of Rome whete 
innumerable quantities of luxurious articles weie 
consumed, the revictualling of the legions camped 
on far away frontiers, necessitated aft extended 
commeicc, whilst the sovereignty of Romd estab¬ 
lishing relations with different peoples gave birth 
to new needs, rendeicd possible new exchanges, and, 
whilst assuring a more complete security, facilitated 
commercial speculations. 

One of the earliest passages relating tc^commerce 
is that in which we read of Joseph being sold by 
his brethren for twenty pieces of silver. Hie first 
foreign merchants were the Southern Aiabs, followed 
by the Phoenicians, who were the first earners by 
sea and also renowned navigators. Then came the 
Carthaginians, followed successively by the Romans, 
the Venetian^(who kept their books by a system of 
double entry), the Genoese, the Italians, on to the 
formation of the Hanseatic League in 1241, which 
gave some inkling of the entrance of Germany and 1 
the Baltic countries into the world of commerce 
We then have the Dutch, the Portuguese* the 
Spaniards, the Frenc h, the English, anft‘, lasfty, tnc 
Americans. We are thus brought up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when practi¬ 
cally the whole of the inhabited world had been 
explored, and commerce began to Devnore sec ure 
and to extend its boundaries daily. Ihc whole of 
the known world is now open to trade, and the 
transport of goods to and from evciy point of the 
compass increases annually. Let us* glance at tile 
different commodities shipped to and from England, 
and take such a list as representative ot the trade 
done by every other country with oversea connec¬ 
tions. We will touch only the principal items, as 
we cannot possibly in this article enumerate every¬ 
thing exchanged, bought, or sold in commerce. We 
will treat, first, of our Colonies, and follbw 
with our foreign neighbours and friends hirst, 
Australia. It is nearly 150 years ago since the 


[COM 

first settlers, a small party of about 1,000, witL 
twenty-nine sheep and seven head of cattle, arrived 
in the land of the Southern Cross. To-day there* 
are about 4,500,000 of people, 11,000,000 cattle, 
and 100,000,000 sheep. She sends to the Mother¬ 
land wool, butter, cheese, wines, apples, and meat ; 
her mines have a total yield of about ^30,000,000 
per annum, agriculture even more than that, and 
pastoral pursuits ^50,000,000 When we think of 
the prodigious amount.of labour that must have 
been expended in laying railway lines, diverting 
rivers, bridging chasms, removing foretts, and 
irrigating deserts, we begin to understand that the 
increase in 150 years is unprecedented in the 
history of the woild, and that Australia is one of 
our finest commercial assels Secondly, New Zealand, 
with a total population infinitely less than that of 
London and a truly maivellous prosperity She 
sends home mutton and lamb (per refrigerator), 
wool, timber, and butter Twenty-five million sheep, 
over 500,000 cows, and- about 500,000 horses graze 
and f#ed on her pastures Twelve thousand fac¬ 
tories are daily busy turning out material as fast 
as they possibly can, her prosperity is increasing, 
and her commcice is growing day by day. With 
the United Kingdom about 70 pci cent of htr 
trade is done, and nearly all the vessels that enter 
her harbours are British We may take it from this 
fhat Ncw r Zealand is busy commercially. Thirdly, 
South Africa '1 hence come gold, diamonds, ostrich 
leathers, and wool Gold more than ^30,000,000 
woith annually, about one-third of thq,output of the 
world ; diamonds more than /6,000,000 ; ostrich 
featheis about ^2,000,000 worth , and ^4,000,000 
per annum for wool Sych aic the figures for a 
land with a population of about five-sevenths that 
of Londom The war of about two dec ades ago was a 
disaster, but the black and while races are now 
w’orlung together, and the commeicial well-being of 
the country is assured. Fourthly, Canada. A 
wondei fully let tile land with tremendous resource*? 
Her principal items of trade are agncultural pro¬ 
ducts. lumbci, cheese, gold, and coal Exceptionally 
well-lavoured as regards minerals, her output ol 
gold and coal is Steadily ini teasing, her population- 
growing, her commerce improving yeai by year A 
truly wondeiful country with infinite possibilities. 
Fifthly, and lastly, JnjJia, with a population ot 
over 300,000,000. (Ihc census at the end of 1911 
gave the population ot India as about 318,000,000.) 
J!et tiadc is done in raw cotton, rice, oil-seeds, 
wheat, jute, tea, hides and skins, indigo, coffee,, 
w'ool, leather, silk, and spic os, aitd is almost entnvlv 
bv sea Formerly the foreign trade consisted 
chiefly of the interchange of agricultural produce, 
for manufacture^ goods, but the introduc tion ot 
modern machinci y is increasing the proportion 
of manufactured goods in the exports In treating 
of foreign countries we will enumerate only the 
principal at tides in whiVli tiade was carried on 
before the war It is tob early as yet to see what 
changes will have been made by ihc events of 
1914-1918. , 

Bering our nearest neighbour, we will commence 
with France. The principal exports are: Wine, 
woollen and silW manufactured goods, raw and 
waste silk, Jeathcr and leather w r aics, haberdashery, 
cheese, butter, raw wool, and manufactured cotton 
goods , and the thiports : Wine, grain and flour„ 
raw wool, raw silk, raw cojton, timber, hides and 
skins, and coal. 

Germany. Exports : Sugar, coal, woollen fabrics,. 
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cotton goods, haberdashery, hosiery, leather goods, 
paper, wooden goods, aniline dyes, hops, cereals and 
flour, live animals, eggs, butter, timber, zinc. 
Imports : Gram and flour, raw wool, raw cotton, 
cotton and woollen yatils, animals, coflee, raw 
hides, <Slk, machinery, fish, coal, chemicals, leather, 
oil, tobacco, and flax 

Spain. Exports: Wine, minerals and metals, 
fruits, cork, flour, Esparto, woo), cattle, olive oil, 
cotton goods, and paper. Imports : Kaw cotton, 
manufactured cotton goods* coal, coke,* timber in- 
planks, etc , wool and woollen goods, machinery, 
wheat ami other cereals, sugar, fish, spuds, hemp, 
linen and jute (raw and manufactured), chemicals, 
hides, coffee, and silk goods 

Portugal. Exports • Wine, cork, tish, coppei, and 
onions. Imports : Wheat, cotton goods, woollen 
goods, machinery, lion, coal, sugar, fish, lailway 
material, chemicals, animals, and timber 

Italy. Exports : Silk, olive oil, fruit, wine, 
sulphur, hemp Jnd flax, eggs, taw cotton, maible 
Imports • Wheat, coal. iaw cf>tton, taw silk, cptton 
goods, coffee, hides, sugar, fi-.li, machinery, timber, 
wool. 

Russia. Exports : Corn, flour, flax, timbei, fish, 
butter, eggs, linseed, petroleum, hemp, iaw wool, 
hair, feathcis, furs, tallow Imports Kaw cotton, 
metals, metal waies, machinery, tea, wool, c homn uls, 
coal, coke, cotton goods, tropic al pi odm e, oils, fi mts, 
vegetables, fish, wines, spmts, silk (raw and yarn), 
and leather. t 

Denmark. Exports: Swine, buttei, cattle, bailey, 
wheat, horses.* Imports' Woollen goods, cotton 
goods, non and steel waies, sugar, timber, coal, 
coflee 

Sweden. Exports * TiAiber, iron, live animals, 
meat, butter, oats, matches, paficr, met^l goods 
Imports • Woollen manufactured goods, lyc, grain, 
coal, coke, troj)ical pioduee, iaw cotton, animal 
products, metals, ma<hmeiy 

Norway. Exports: 'limber, cod, hemngs, <ram 
oil, matches, paper. Imports . Kye, guun, woollen 
goods, coal, coffee, metals (raw and manufactured), 
various tnanufactuied goods, live animals 

Switzerland. Exports . Silk and cotton goods, 
watches, cheese, machinery, mixed fabms, animals, 
embioidcry. Imports . Kaw silk, iaw cotton, wool, 
grain, metals, minerals, machinery, tobacco, spmts, 
animals, chemicals, oil. timber, glass 

Chinese Empire. Chief exports lea and silk. 
Chief imports : Opiuyj and manutactuied goods 
Japan. Exports: bilk, tea, nee, coal, topper, 
porcelain, lacquerec^ wares, camphoi Imports : 
Kaw cotton, < otton goods, woollen goods, sugar, 
metals, petroleum, machinery, ships 

South American States. Exports . Coffee, sugar, 
rubber, tobacco, cotton, hides, cdcoa, gold, skins 
and cattle, dye woods and stuffs, nun, molasses, 
hard woods, bananas, ccftn, silver,*straw hats,•gum, 
copper, tin, nitrate of sod*, wheat, barley, guano, 
wool, tallow. Imports : CoUon goods, iron (wioifght 
and unwroughfr), machine!y, coal, woollen goods, 
lead, zinc, tin, leather goods, linen and jute goods, 
flour, rice, pork, butter, lumber,*food stuffs, textile 
fabrics, cattle, refined sugar, wearing appai el, railway 
and telegraph material, pottery, gl«iss, chemicals 
United Slates of America. Exports : Kaw cotton, 
breadstufls, beef, bacon, hams, butter, clfcese, lard, 
mineral oils, animals, iron and litmwaie* steel and 
steelware, wood and wooden goods, tobacco, coppei, 
cotton goods, leather, tul-cake, coal, tar, resin, 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, medicines, iiuits, seeds, 


vegetable oils. Imports : Coffee, sugar, molasses, 
chemicals, woollen goods, silk goods, iron and steel 
(raw and manufactured), hides and skins, flax and 
jute (raw and manufactured), tin plates, tinware, 
fruits, wood am] wooden goods, raw indiarubber, 
tea. raw si Ik- 

Such is, then, a review in bnef of the commerce- 
of the countuels of the world, and it will be noticed 
what an important patt is played bv the two 
lock-bottom necessities—food and clothing. 

Cpinmerc e hastens the uuillation of capital. It 
reimburses the manufacture! for the original cost 
of null and maclnnery, his purchases of iaw materials, 
and tfcc salanes which he has paid The more 
rapidly commerce can renew its capital, the moic 
means of activity there are Commerce has a moral 
influence over those who follow it. It tea< lies them 
not to enter into engagements which they cannot 
keep, and it teaches them stm tly* to fulfil their 
► engagements at a fixed lime. Commace bungs 
natfbns into closer touch with one another; it 
tiansforms enemies into possible ( ustonu rs ; it makes 
Aim form the business habits and the language of the- 
commercially inclined of all count ues It antici¬ 
pates its customcis, lun.s risks of increases and 
decreases in juices, timmphs over space, and sue- 
ecc-d^ because the responsibility of every tiader is 
immediate and implacable It he is wrong in his 
calculations, he loses; if lie is right, he gains. 

COMMERCIAL ARHUEV1ATI0NS. — The prin¬ 
cipal of the abbieviations used in commerce are 
noticed under each letter of the alphabet. • 
COMMERCIAL AVIATION. —Pfogt css m coni- 
uu icial aviation is so iaj»ul, so inanv unexpected 
developments aie taking j>lat e, and so keen is 
icseaich ndo its possibilities, that mtoimation 
ic latinj? tb it may speedily become out of date 
I he pi esc nt ai 1 u le gives the posit ion at 1 lie opening 
ot 1920 I he pctiol dnven engine, piovicling as it 
did .1 light and compact motot power, made the 
navigation of the air a possibility, and tlmie had 
been, befoie the outbic.de of wai in 19W, ten yeais 
of expciind'iit and progress 1 he- wai gave a 
tremendous impytus to investigation, and develop¬ 
ment was mu cased a thousand-fold In 1914 it 
was .i nerve-fluttrimg acl\«nt*iie to make a flight , 
now flying is looked upon as an oidinaiy incident 
of life, Cabine t Mimstns fly between London and 
j'aiis, the* Atlantic has been ciossed m a single 
night, already time have’ appealed some paying 
propositions in aenal tjanspoi t Since 1914 engines 

lyivc inueased in jkwvc-i from 100 to 600 1joj.sc- 
jiowc-i in single- unit , the aeioplane sj>ec <1 has grown 
lioin £0 to 140*jmles an hour, the time to climb 
10*000 Aect l*is been ieduced lioiu an hour to six 
minutes, and otliei impi uvements have corres- 
jxxuled Noi does jnogi ess show signs of slackening. 
Obvioush, howtvei, to evolve a satisfactory 
competitor w/h*tlie lailw'ay or the motor seivicc, 
we shall have* to ionc.entiate upon other qualities 
than those mamlv consichied in the* fighting 
machine ; iapid climbing and inanocuvimg ability 
m<*de tin gotwai machine cheapness, safety, 
and carrying cajiac ity will be of jirimaiy importance 
for*lhe peace* machine 

."here may be some ievolutionary inventions 
at hand*—the devising, for instance, of a new form 
of motor utilising the ladio-aetive eneigy of the 
earth, or the internal energy ot the atom—that will 
make commeicial flying juaUicable T ill a great 
reduction in j>iimo cost and in running expenses 
is so made j>ossible, flying will remain a luxury for 
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the few, not a convenience for the milliofl. Not 
many ot us can afford to imitate the lady who, 
missing the Atlantic boat-train at Waterloo, tele¬ 
phoned for an aeroplane, motored to Hounslow, 
and flew to Southampton in tune for the boat. The 
existing services show, indeed, potentialities : there 
is a daily aerial mad route between London (Houns¬ 
low) and Biussels and London and Baris ; a daily 
paper during the summer maintained a delivery 
from Windermere to Douglas (Isle of Man) ; and 
people having urgent business have been prepared 
to pay for long-distance journeys to special dcsti'na- 
t ions. Already Great Britain and Ireland have been 
provisionally mapped out to facilitate travel, 
though owing to our small area and the excellence 
of our railway service aerial transpoit can hardly be 
expected to reveal its greatest possibilities Flights 
across sea and laud reveal these , from London to 
Baris by aeroplane takes 'Z\ hours as against 1\ by 
train and boat. Hounslow (London) and Lympne , 
(Folkestone) are marked out as starting places#for 
France and Central Europe , Felixstowe (Suffolk) 
for Holland and Scandinavia, the railway strike # 
of 1919 emphasised the fact that a new agent of 
transport lor mails, passengers, and goods had come 
into being, but there are mighty problems yet to 
be solved. The question of cost, for instance, 
would apparently place the large airship — despite 
its supeiior weight-carrying capacity, its power ot 
sustained flight, and its greater safety-*out of the 
question for commercial purposes An an ship with 
a cargo capacity ol 20 to 30 tons costs about a 
quaiter ot what an Atlantic liner of 25,000 tonnage 
costs. And the liner is pretty well independent 
of weather so that it attains to a legularity almost 
equal to that of the railway. Yet General Maitland, 
the senior officor on the R34 during **lv* fltst 
Atlantic airship flight, predicts in optimistic mood : 

■“ The commercial airship of the not far-distant 
futuie will have a ‘disposable lift ' available for 
crew, fuel, and merchandise or passengers of 50 
to 60 tons. It will have a speed of 90 to 100 miles 
per hour, with ample accommodation forepassengers 
in the shape of saloon, drawing-ioom, smOking-ioom 
mid state rooms, with a lift giving Access to a roof 
garden on the top, and will be able to remain in the 
Air for a week oi mor^at a lime After a journey 
it will return to moot mgs like a water-borne ship, 
only being housed in a shed for pel iridic 
overhaul " * 

I he initial cost of an aeroplane is not so senous 
a handicap ; it is approximately that of a fnst-clasj 
motor-cai of the same capacity Running expenses 
are estimated at about 4s 8d a nqle For such a 
service as mail-catrying over great 'dist/incc^ ft ha-,, 
theretorc, much scope. It could carry a letter to 
■Calcutta m four days, against the present minimum 
of 16, and could possibly replace for most pui poses 
the vei y expensive cable with its limitation of words 
The elimination of risk, and the consequent gain of 
public confidence, is a more senous problem than 
with the airship, which can stay aloft despite engine 
Double, and is less susceptible to, accident in fyg 
and mist. But alieady many safety appliances 
are in being , and. now that we are no longer 
absorbed m war problems, ceaseless search is being 
made lor others. Separ.itum of magneto and 
wireless fiom the petrol system ieduces danger of 
fire ; we are understanding better the use of paia- 
chutes at need ; an automatic landing gear lessens 
risk of accidents through bad landings , lmpiove- 
ments in the machines themselves and in the training 


of pilots are proceeding apace. Regular time¬ 
keeping is perhaps less attainable than freedom 
from accident. . Weather conditions may for days 
together render flying too hazardous ; and the* 
enforced idleness would be a senous matter in. 
commercial flying. It would, too, affect* both 
passenger and mail traffic. For an intending 
traveller would prefer the certainty of arrival*by 
rail or car at a fixed time to the possibility of arriving 
earlier by aeroplane. However, the rapidly increas¬ 
ing efficiency of aircraft is making them more 
independent of weather, and scheduled services may 
soon be possible 

COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES.-*^ is a note¬ 
worthy fact that commercial examinations were in 
existence for a good many years before there was 
any provision on a national scale for commercial 
education Another fact deserving of note is that 
the beginning of these examinations was almost 
fortuitous. Both are illustrative of the haphazard 
fashion in which th£ nation—havifig to a certain 
extent recognised thl importance of improved 
education for commercial workers—set about the 
task of promoting and encouraging it. That 
examinations should have preceded educational 
facilities is, perhaps, not altogether a matter for 
surprise when we remember that in the middle bf 
the last century what Mr. Gladstone termed “ the 
age of examinations ” arrived From this time 
onward none have escaped these ordeals. That the 
earlier result of the impulse given to higher educa¬ 
tion by the first International Exhibition of 1851 
was the mere establishment of examination systems 
was unfortunate, and it is a matter for congratu¬ 
lation that we live under a newer and better dis¬ 
pensation in relation to mmmerual training. The 
work which is nCW controlled by the Board of 
Educatiorf was rendered possible by the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889, and the amending Act of 
1891, with the concuircnt provision of funds by 
the Imperial Government. Since that period, 
instruction jm commercial subjects as a branch of 
technical education under national control has 
made enormous headway, while at the satfte time 
the present day ..demand for <ommeicial education 
has tended greatly to the improvement and exten¬ 
sion of commercial teaching both m endowed 
schools and m the large pnvate establishments 
devoted exclusively to commercial instruction. 
The importance of special training for business 
life, in both the higher and lower subjects of com¬ 
mercial education, is now so fully recognised, that 
the resources of the examining bodies aic taxed in 
coping with the papers of the many thousands of 
candidates who present themselves every year. A 
brief retrospect will not be without interest in associ 
tion with the enumeration of present day facilities. 

As a sequel to its work for the Exhibition of 
1851, , + he Royal Society of^Arts decided to estab¬ 
lish examinations as a njeans of promoting educa¬ 
tion’ in subjects above, or beyond those which 
constitute a general education. In*. 1854 the first 
examination was held, at which one candidate was 
presented. The Society recognised that its first 
examination was more academic than practical, 
and the following year saw the introduction of such 
subjects as arithmetic, book-keeping, French, and 
German. Examinations m literature, science, and 
art were lira largf measure dropped, owing to the 
establishment of the Science and Art Department 
and the organisation of University Local Examina¬ 
tions, so that the examinations of the Royal Society 
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of Arts arc now almost entirely in commercial sub* 
jet ts. Additions agd improvements have been made 
from time to time, but the distinctive onginal 
features have been . Retained. I he Society's 
exanjinations are thioughout in separate subjects, 
and are open to all who care to sit. irrespective of 
attendance or non-attendance at any particnlai 
school All the examinations take place on simul¬ 
taneous dates in the Spring of each > ear, and at 
local centres which are .confined to the United 
Kingdom # 

The § London Chamber of Commence (Incorpo¬ 
rated) about Jhe year 1890 was impressed by the 
fact that a great deal needed to be done for the 
promotion of commercial education in both the 
higher and the 1 lowei hi am he-., on specialis'd and 
systematic lines, adapted to the lecjmrements of 
those aspmng to positions in the commercial 01 
financial woild. It acconhugly instituted an 
annual examination for Juyiois, at the liist of* 
which there was an entry#ot but sixty-five candi¬ 
dates. About four years latei, Senior examinations 
were commenced, which, beginning with a small 
number of candidates, have attained to consider¬ 
able pioportions. While candidates - eitliei at 
^hools or pi 1 vale* students—can sit m single sub¬ 
jects, full Commercial Education (Vitifnates aie 
gianted in both the Junioi and flic* bemoi guides 
to those students who take ceitain specified obliga- 
toiy and optional subjects. As the Cliambti’s 
Junior Syllabus is but slightly specialised* 
it can be .ylopted in ordinary si hools, because 
it provides foi that sound gcneial edu< alion which 
can alone be the basis of the work of a highly 
specialised chaiactci pjovided lor in the Semoi 
Svllabus Ihe examinations^ are conducted by 
means of local eentics, and aie held .Minually in 
the Spi mg (Dining the hut lew Years then have 
been examinations held two 01 time times a v< ,u 
1‘Till particulais of times and subjects aie to 1>. 
obtained Irom the Sec retai v ol the ('hambt i ) i lie \ 
aie not confined to tin' United Kingdom, but aie 
held i\Jso in the overseas poitions of the British 
Kmpnc and on the' Continent Local Cliamht t s ol 
Commerce hogely < <» ojieiate, but tlnie an* main 
cenlrejjin association with local education authon 
ties 

Since 1898 the Kxanynations Boaid of the 
National Union of 'I cachets have conducted 
examinations, chiefly in conimcn nil subjects, and 
with elementary, •intermediate, and advanced 
stages. These examinations have been lecogmseel 
l>y»many local authorities, and, like those,* of other 
bodies, are held annually m the Spring 'J hey are 
not limited to the United Kingdom, blit are held 
also in India and on the Conlyunt. While the* 
examinations are chiefly designycl for those who 
are members of a school or cl^ss. external candi¬ 
dates are admitted under certain conditions A 
feature of the Board's examination is the griyiting 
of group certificates m a ftrcliminai y course, which 
are a qualification for admission to ceilain 
technological couises « 

In addition to the national bodies, there are 
several local bodies established as examining 
institutions m then respective <freas The most 
impel tant of these arc the* Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Institute** and the* Union of 
Educational Institutions, which* have done admir¬ 
able woi k for many year^ past For the regulations 
of all the examining bodies mentioned, and for 
particulars of the prized and other awaids, the 


respec tivc syllabuses published annually should be 
consulted 

A brief enurnoiation of the commercial subjects 
in which candidates are examined is given 
below 

Ko\al Society of Arts. Accounting and banking ; 
arithmetic;* book-keeping; commercial corre¬ 
spondence and business training; commercial 
geography ; c ommeicial history ; commercial law ; 
economics; English , handwuting and corre¬ 
spondence, languages (Euiopoan and Oriental); 
pr<!*cis-wntmg, shorthand; typewriting. 

L#li tlon Ohuiuber of Commerce. Algebra ; arith¬ 
metic , banking and currency, book-keeping and 
• accountancy, botany, chemistry; commercial 
and industrial law, cominmud geography; corn- 
men ial history , e oumu n ial lustoi y and geogiapliy , 
i ommeicial products, thawing,* electricity and 
magnetism ; English ; Kspeianto , Euclid ; geom¬ 
etry , handwriting , languages (Kmopean) ; method 
and nine him i y ol business, mathematics; photo- 
giaphy , political etommiy; shoithand ; sound, 
light, and heat , <ypeuntim; 

National Union of Teachers’ Examinations Hoard. 
Banking and cmrency , book-keeping ; commeicial 
ai yjhnu tic ; lommctual coirespondence ; corn- 
men ial law; chawing, English, Esperanto; 
geogiaphy ; handwriting, languages (Euiopcan) ; 
plane and*solid geometiy , shoithand , theory and 
pi act i< ( ol c tumueic t , tvpewiiting 1 liese are also 
the sublet ts of examination m the cases fd the 
Union of Edm atlonai Institutions arid the 
Lumashne and (hesluie Union 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. — In the 

naiiow jSt^ise ol tlie word, this term relates to the 
tuiirJjioiideni c ahull passes daily between traders 
.Hid inanufat turns in trie busintss world, but many 
(•dueatiomsts give it a wider meaning, and apply it 
not only to the writing of business lctteis, but 
intend it to embia< e a knowledge of how the clcncal 
side >f business tiansae tmns of all descriptions is 
t omlut 1 e(fc 

J oolted at frtnn this point ol view, therefore, the 
subject im hides a thoiough knowledge of office 
routine, fiom the junior < Itrks’ duties to those of 
the c hief clerk filling and indexing must be studied, 
anti moie than a passing a< tjuaintance made with 
inland and foreign postal mini mat 10 % 1 he drafting 
of telegrams, tucular letteis, and advertisements, 
the picparalion of < ommen ial foims and accounts, 
•sin li as Account Saks, Accounts Cuirent, Invoices, 
Receipts, and Dt hveiy Notes, are distinctly a 
seed it n of ollit fc* routine In the higher brandies of 
tlie stficlv iftust be im hid'd Sale of Goods, Carriage, 
Banking, Cheques, Bills of Exchange, and lTonua- 
sejry Notes, Insurance, Imj^it and Expoit Trade, 
the Markets e^f the Woild, Bartneiship, Limitecj 
Liability, ctf AJ1 this, though often loosely desig¬ 
nated ( oinrnere i,»l Correspondence, comprises an 
extensive c ommeicial edm at ion, to deal with every 
aspect ol uludi wouhi leejuiie* a volume of sub¬ 
stantial size* <fiOr the piescnt pui pose, therefore, it 
is pr^po-cd to treat the subject au ording to its 
lriual inlei jnetation and as relating to business 
letters and forms whuh partake of the nature Of 
letters* 

'Ihe rules for writing business letteis will be 
found m the article Li< lilies, but it may be 
useful to add an example* of a meinoiandum showing 
the si vie of heading, etc , generally used. (See 
p 38G) 
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MEMORANDUM. 


From 

The Textile Trading Co.. Ltd., 
65 , King Street, 

Manchester. 


To 

Messrs. J Smf.dley & Sons, 
Ciieapsid'e, 

LONDON, E C. * 


Our Mr. Blyth will be in town on Thursday next, the.mst (or prox ) and will have 

pleasure in calling with the samples asked for in your letter of yesterday's date. 

• W. P. C. 


Memoranda are sometimes initialled bv, the 
writer, but are not signed in the same manner as 
letters. They are used for short notes of the. 
above description and often for enquiries for prices, 
etc. 

Quotations. —Quotations aie generally sent on a 
form partly written and with the cs >ontial pai tieuDr-, 
typeam Quotations should be signed by icMionsiWt* 
persons and the prices named should be c.uelully 
checked, otherwise a serious position might arise 
should a quotation, which cris on the side of being 
too small, be accepted before the error is discoveied. 


• 

An example of a quotation is appended, the written 
or typed portions being indicated by italics. 

Duplicates of quotations should be carefully 
preserved for reference, and.may be kept by taking 
a press copy or a carbon duplicate. 

Orders.—An order is a written or verbal instruc¬ 
tion to supply goods as per particulars stated at a 
specified price. A cof y should always be kept, and 
lor this purpose the Anajority of firms use the 
carbon duplicate book. I he essential particulars 
are filled into the printed forms, which are numbered 
consecutively. 


Ftom 

Wilson Bros , Ltd , 

Watling Si*. Mills, 

ROCHDALE 


QUOTA 1 ION. 

To 


May 31 st, 19.. 


Messrs. Stevens & Lord, 

39, New Street, 

NOTTINGHAM 


Dear Sirs, , * 

In repiy to your esteemed inq*u,v of the 3C//i mst , we hare pleasure in quoting you 
as follows for the goods mentioned thetcin— f 

30 Picecs, 27 in X 50 yards, Pattern No 1735, Taney Shit tings, at 5 Id. per yard. 

Terms : Monthly. 

Carriage : Paid to Nottingham 

Delivery ; 2/3 weeks * ^ 

Trusting to be favoured *with your older, which shall receive our best attention, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 1 

For Wilson Bros , Ltd , 

« A P Smart, 

f Manager. 


No. B 2519 . 


From 

Stevens & Lord, 

39, •New Stri ft, 

NOniNC^lAM. 


ORDER 

r r 

1 O 

Messrs. Wilson Bros , Ltd , 

, 11 ailing Street Mills, 

, A ROCIIUALQ. 


Please supply the undermentioned goods, and charge the same to oiv account. 

Yours faithfully, • 

Stevens A Lord, 
r ‘ per S. Brown . 

30 Pieces, 27 m x 50 yards, Pattern No 1765, Fancy Shirtings, at 5 Id. per yard, 
as per your quotation of the 31sf May, 19. . 

Delivery : 2/3 weeks 

Per L. & NAV. to Nottingham Station. Carriage paid. 1 

Please quote order No. on invoice « 
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Enclosing Remittances —With the object of 
saving labour in despatching remittances, most 
. u , se a printed or hthogiaphed form of letter 
after the style of the following. 

• " Excelsior Works," 

LOUGHBOROUGH, 

3Isf May, 19. . 

Messrs. Bailey & Brown have pleasure in 
enclosing cheque value £48 15 0 

which, with discount; 15 0 , 

* £50 0 0 

will balance your account to the end of May. 

An acknowledgment in duo course will oblige. 

Acknowledgments A similar form of letter is 
sometimes used when acknowledging receipt of a 
remittance, file following is an example— 

• 39, Loro*Street, 

• LIVERPOOL, 

1st June, 19,.. 

Messrs. Rennie Bros., Ltd , beg to acknow¬ 
ledge with thanks receipt of your cheque ftir 
£48 15s, whicji has been duly placed to the 
• credit of your account, and lor which formal 
receipt is enclosed herewith. 

Advices. Another formal communication--gener¬ 
ally by post card—is the Advice. Its use is to 
notify consignees of the despatch of goods. Whim 
an invoice js sent, however, that is geneially 
sufficient 

Wilton Paper Mills, 
BELFAST, 

% 1 st June, 19. .. 

We beg to advise you that we hfcvo to-day 
despatched to Lancaster Station, L. ,v N IF Ry , 
20 Reels, 35£ in , White News, Marked L M. 1/20. 
Carriage paid 

For Wilton Paper Mills .Co , Lid, 

Proprietors, J. M. 

*“ Lancaster Mercury," 

L INC A ST HR. . 

COMMERCIAL COURT.—(Srt> High Court) 
COMMERCIAL CRISIS. —The tonimnual cnsis 
is a phenomenon which oirms at more oi less 
inegulai intervals. It is seldom that a penod of 
more than seven yeais passes without a cnsis, and 
although on each occasion the crisis may be attn- 
buted to a dilfeicnt cause, su< h as wai, poor 
hufvests, etc , it ccttamly would appeal as though, 
in spite of the marvellous development of modem 
commerce and mdSsttv, there weic some funda¬ 
mental defats in our economic ^>ti in lure, leading 
inevitably to periods of depression During a penod 
of industrial activity the demand foi ptodmts and 
maiuftactuics giows and puces* tend to infrease , 
this engenders a feeling* of prospenty and^oon- 
hdenee in the minds of ifitinuluc tuieis, who use all 
possible meafts to increase then output, make 
extensions to their works, an<J inucasc their com¬ 
mitments in various ways. If, as is often the case 
at the commencement of a period of industrial 
activity, loanable money is plentiful, no great 
difficulty is experienced in boi rowing tl^e necessary 
money, and it is perfectly good business for a 
manufacturer to bonow money tit 5 per cent, if he 
can earn 10 per cent, or more upon it This happen¬ 
ing on all sides, what occurs is that production 
overtakes the demand,* and as tins gradually 


becomes perceptible, manufacturers find themselves 
compelled to reduce pric es in order to secure orders ; 
then as extension of works and new undertakings, 
which have been brought into existence by the 
prospective profits based upon the high paces, come 
into operation, this Becomes accentuated, and, with 
falling prices and possibly with their loans called 
m by bankers, who at such times reduce their 
credits, the position of many manufacturers who 
have no large out**dc capital resources (and most 
manufacturers have ptactually all their available 
capital sunk in their businesses) becomes unenviable. 
Meantime they, in common with thousands of others 
simi&ily circumstanced, have found it necessary to 
reduc e the number of workpeople employed, which 
reacts upon the general condition of industry, for 
obviously the plat ing of a number of people out of 
woik iodines the putc basing power of the com¬ 
munity. All these cucumstam es, iftultiplicd by the 
thousand, and one icarting upon the other, con¬ 
tribute to a general state of depiession, and some¬ 
times, when over-speculation has bcc ome rampant, 
to a positive panic. 

Sometimes a commercial c.nsis can be strictly 
attubuted to a specific cause For example, the 
absolute' failure of the American cotton crop can 
pai^dysc the whole ot the textile inclustiy—perhaps 
the most impoi tant industiy in the United Kingdom 
—the elicits of wlm h would be felt immediately 
thioughoni all the manufai tuung countries of 
Eutope. Sometimes a ctisis may be caused purely 
thiemgh speculation in one commodity, e £.,*oil oi 
coppei, and again it may be brought about, or con¬ 
siderably aggravated, by a bad cuiiency system, as 
in the United States ; and the inter-relationship of 
the diffepftit peoples is now such that a crisis in 
one c commercial centie is immediately felt in every 
other centic 

It is impossible hew* to refer more than biiefly 
to the causes ol common lal crises, but we shall not 
be far wiong if we say that the pmnipal cause is 
summed in the word ovei-production. In this 
i(‘spec t tgc tendency towawls i one entiation in 
industry in tb* shape of cications of vast trusts 
and combines appeals to be s>< lentifu ally sound, 
although it may involve othet disadvantages from 
the public point of view, in that it is a gieat tempta¬ 
tion to exploit the public onic a vutual monopoly 
in the manulaituie oi supply of a commodity is 
acquired With a vast number of small pioducers, 
each blindly woi king feverishly to secuie the maxi¬ 
mum piofit within the shortest possible time, with¬ 
out regard or ev« n knowledge as to the cumulative 
effect# of siuh^i lion on the part of himself and of 
hVs feflows,• no attempt < a.n be made to adjust 
production to consumption This is well illustrated 
in the case of the building tijde, wlm h suffers from 
pet iodic al crises caused by ovei-building. 

Just as a f>enod of industrial activity leads to a 
penod of depression and sooner or later to a com¬ 
mercial c i isis, so a penod ol depression leads up to 
anothei spell of industrial activity. The weak men 
go to the wait, thus ieducing the number of pro¬ 
ducers, and with the gradual slackening of the 
d#mand lor money, loanable money becomes 
cheaper Giadually production diminishes until 
the demand overtakes it, and the whole thing 
commences over again In fact, the course of com- 
meice and industry may be Laced by a series of 
cufves, not all of equal length, but a depression 
following inevitably upon an upward movement, 
and vice versd. 
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C0MM1: RCIVI, ED l CATION.- -The pre-eminent 
position of the United Kingdom in the world of 
commerce, which has been enjoyed lor many yeais, 
makes the highest class of commercial education 
and efficiency an absolute essential to the successful 
retention ot this country’s ‘supremacy. lhe 
sons and daughters of the Kingdom, with its 
enormous impoits, exports, and shipping—referring, 
for the moment, to pie-war days—and its probably 
more enormous home trade, ^ieed to be fully 
and fairly equipped with the most scientific training 
and the best business methods, to hold then own, 
to say nothing of met easing the* lead, against 
our foreign rivals lhe Empire upofi which the 
sun never sets has laigcly grown to be so in conse¬ 
quence of the vast ness of its tiade, and that trade 
has been favoured in the past by most exceptional 
circumstances in the shape of naluiat and political 
advantages, lift 4 wealth of its coal and lion fields 
and the great start which it obtained at the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution placed tfus 
country in a most favourable position, and the 
impetus gamed rendered the population peculiaiiy 
fitted to cariy out the work demanded undet the 
new condition of atf.uis Matluneiy attained 
its proper position, but meanwhile no cllort was 
made to improve the (ducation of the woity-rs 
Indeed, the need of education was rather deuied, 
especially as tin* piospeuty <>f the counliy con¬ 
tinued without its aid All this was Veiy well, 
from a merely mateual point ot view, so long 
as th»re was no foimidable competition to feai 
Until half a cent in y ago we had what was sown - 
thing apjuoachmg a monopoly of shipping Our 
merchant vessels carried our manufactures to the 
furthest coi uei > of the globe , in leturntlvv luought 
us necessities and luxuiies from «ve*i\* dime; 
and not only did we ship goods for ourselves, hut 
we earned the goods of other coimtues, which 
vastly increased the stores of wealth winch poun d 
into the colfeis of the nation In certain depart¬ 
ments of manufactures we were unnvalled, and 
many of our princely merchants unarm'd that 
the ora of prosperity was to continue fiom generation 
to generation, and that the means which has siilhced 
to bung piosperity into being weie sullicient to 
maintain it when once it had been obtained 

But after about a century of this state of things 
a gicat change came over the world The last 
three decades* of the nineteenth century saw the 
lapnl rise, m a commercial sense, of (himany 
in the Old World and the United States in the* 
New Woild The manufactures ot each of these 
countries advanced by leaps and t bounds f lhey 
began to slip into the foteign market* wludi hrf.l 
once been almost exclusively our own, and even to 
compete with us successfully in some ot our home 
markets Their competition became keener in the 
early years of the twentieth cen(u%y, and was 
most acute at the time ot the'oulbieak ot the 
Great War in 1914 And in the ye.tr just named 
not only were <Em many and the United States 
great and formidable uvals for ti/ide in eveiy 
part of the world, but Japan had become a powerful 
commercial antagonist in the bat East, and evqti 
China was waking up to a knowledge of her possi¬ 
bilities in the way of trade It is not to be supposed 
that other nations had lemamed at a standstill, 
or that countties in addition to those mentioned 
had failed to enter into the trade arena, but these 
four are singled out as showing what was being 
done by old count lies and new tmmtnes alike 


to secure a place in the commercial world which 
had "been so long looked upon as a good British 
presetve. It cannot be forgotten that much of our 
own. complacency and belief that “all would be* 
right in the end ” and that " we should muddle 
through " had been fostered by the expfessed 
bclnds of good economists, foreign as wfcll as 
native. But the awakening had undoubtedly 
begun at the time of the outbreak of the Great War, 
and the demands ior education on a better com¬ 
mercial basrs were being made by all those who 
clcaily foiesaw the stiuggle for supremacy winch 
was ahead. 

It might be interesting to speculate as to what 
might have happened if there had been no war. The 
highly skilful and scientific training ot the Germans 
could not but have told against us most scuously, 
and the same is true of the United States. But 
it is sufficient to consider what is the state of affairs 
in the year 1920, and to see what l^as been done, 
what is being done, apd what ought to be done 
in the great eia which is before us 

li? spite of the havoc of war and in spite of the 
bitter international feelings which have been 
engendei cd and which cannot fade away lor some 
time, there is undoubtedly a great struggle for 
commercial supremacy ahead, and if ever it w«fs 
necess.u y tor a country to wake tip and seize every 
possible chance, it is now mcessaiy for the United 
Kingdom to do so We have suffered and suifeied 
scf/eicly in a material sense. Uui shipping lias been 
teiubly reduced, our indiisliies have been handi¬ 
capped m ways which it is sujmlluous to 
mention, and our opponents aie pushing foiward 
No matter what has taken place m Germany, it is 
to he borne m mind that she is still a well-equipped 
nation so lai as ]fer people are roiuemed 'lhe 
United States are moie prosperous than ever. 
And retelling to the two otlur nations which have 
been pieviously mentioned, Japan and China aie 
kee ill) on the alett lhe battle for supiem.uy 
in the woil-1 of commence is in its eaily stages, 
and it. will quickly grow te> a greatet and greatei 
lit item ss. But the it* can be no doubt that the battle- 
will be won by the best equipped, by the* nations 
whose* knowledge and giasji ot commercial essentials 
are most leal J he si commeicial essentials'will be 
the ie*siilt m a great im-asuie of pioper Gaining 
fen commeuial life* anfi a pioper undcistanding 
ot the economics ol commeice It is just as tiue 
to-elay, as it was when the wouls were spoken, to 
say with the* late Lotd Goschen : “We shall 
not hold 0111 own unless we de*vylop the commercial 
education ot the counti\ 

The end in view of scientific educ ation is to fit 
us to occupy the position that we intend to take 
up in life. The "artist mav neglect science, the 
s< icntist may neglect art, the elementary school 
teacher may neglect commerce, but the business 
man must not neglect a,pioper Gaining in those 
things which will fit hinv to be a successful manu¬ 
facturer or merchant, and enable him to hold his 
own with his foreign t lvals 

This education should begin as early as possible 
m the life of those destined for business Not, of 
course, in the elementary school, for there the 
teachers' duty is to train the children to observe, 
to questioif, and to think ; its function is purely 
educative ; 'but from the elementary school should 
be drafted those who intend to make business 
their life's work into a hfgher specialised school, 
where the subjects taught will all have a bearing 
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upon their future trade or profession. Boys erf the 
age oi thirteen should have an opportunity of 
attending a commeicial day school, where they will 
be taught, not one parju ular phase or aspect of 
business, but useful and practical ,subjects which 
will he of material help to them, no matter what 
branch of industry or < ommerce they subsequently 
take uj): Cori espondeiu e, Business Methods, Com¬ 
mercial Geography, a knowledge of the functions of 
Banks and Exchanges, Insurance, Bj>ok-keeping. 
Shorthand, etc., and particularly modern languages 
Dead languages may be left to those who do not 
need to take up a commcRial career, or who are 
training for a purely scholastic profession, or for 
literature, medicine, the Chun h, etc., but the 
commercial school shopld be in evidence in this 
the greatest of commercial countries more so than 
m any other, so that the poorest youth on leaving 
the elementary school may have an opportunity 
of fitting himself for his future, equally with any 
youth of more fortunate circumstances To-day is 
supposed to be the day of the poor boy, bqt it 
never can be truly so until the poor boy has an 
opportunity to learn in the day tune the rudiments 
and essentials of his intended work. 

• There is no doifLl that the age fixed for leaving 
school has been placed too low. But it is quite ci r- 
tam th.it the only way ot getting compulsory 
education was to proceed by catefully giaduuted 
steps the fust statutes ielating to anything hjfe 
universality of education were passed about hall 
century ago, .and upon the foundation then laid it 
has been the aim and object of all those who are 
interested in the elevation of the masses ot the 
people to build up a sy tern which shall compete 
successfully with t lie systems of qt hci i omit i ics, ami 
assist us in retaining the advantages winch have 
been conferred upon us liom othei sources 1 line 
was then the cm a of continuation schools, always 
held in evenings Alt hough t hese cannot be set dow n 
;ts a iailure, the lack of anything hkr^compiilsion 
and the absuid legulations as to the maintenance 
of classes—m the vast niajonty of cases the number 
of those attending the classes an<[ not the quality 
of the mstn.' tion impaited was the soli t»st 
applied*—never gave these classes a piopei chance. 
1 he better methods of more recent years have taken 
away some of the reproach«of evening continuation 
schools, and the whole matter has bom dealt with 
at gieat length m the Education Act, 1918 (See 
Continuation Scuoens, and Eon \mon ) Nevei- 
theless, it will require all om national eneigv to 
place us in a really found position, and the working 
of the new Act will followed with intnest 

Many an ambitious man, already launched m 
business, has reason to regret thai Ins early educa¬ 
tion was too academic. From a literary, classical, or 
a “ general '* point of view, it may or may n<^t have 
been valuable; but as it lacked those essentials 
which concern the method by which he earnt his 
livelihood, l\e has born compelled, in tin* 
past, to do double vvoik by attmding evening 
classes to make up for the* deficiencies of lus 
eaily education. No amount of after study, how¬ 
ever, can compensate for the loss of youthful 
education designed on the right lirfes It is only at 
the outset of his career that the education of the 
future business man can be acquired in »o adequate 
a manner that his mind and hsTbits may become, 
so to speak, cast in the .business mould. And it is 
this at which the new Eduation Act aims. 

The course of study suggested below is not 


intended to be a model course, but while it may be 
enlarged upon, all the subjects named therein 
should take their place in any scheme of commercial 
education. 

(1) A know ledge qf the commodities of commerce 
(especially ot that m wlm h a pci son is, or intends 
to be, engaged) 

(2) English. 

(3) Mode i a languages 1 m cm h should be acquired 
in any case, and fo lias anotlui language should 
In* added At present it is tho fashion <o decry 
the Get man tongue It will, however, lemain a 
most mipoiiaut commeicial language in spite oi 
all that has happened Instead of German there 
js now a tendency to give moie attention to Spanish 
In view of the increased cominuim at ion and business 
lelations with South Ameiu a tins is an excellent 

idea * 

(4) Book-keeping and Accounting. 

/5) Correspondence and Olficc Routine. 

( 6 ) Banking (including Bills of Exchange, 
Cheques, Notes, etc ) and Insurance 

(7) Expoi ting and Impoiting. 

( 8 ) Mercantile Law. 

(9) Organisation of Offices and Works. 

(10) Arithmetic. 

(1#) Commercial Geography (<lcaling especially 
with the geogiaphual distribution of commercial 
commodities, trade routes, and means of convey¬ 
ance to important markets) 

(12) Shorthand. 

Needless to say, the teat hem of these subjects 
should be ptactual men fitted for their work by 
special knowledge and cxpeiience of the subjects 
undertaken by them. 

Although much has been done in recent years to 
develop <ornmercial education m this country, the 
system does not in any way appioach that which 
might leasonably be expected to be in operation 
in so great a commciual nation. Too much has 
been left to the Chambers of Commerce—which 
have dont^ most praiseworthy work—and private 
initiative, *ind too little has been borne by the 
right shouldei s—those of the Government. One 
cannot but think of the splendid and successful 
efforts of the London and Bradford Chambers of 
Commerce on behalf of Commercial Education 
without a feeling ot thankfulness that those 
engaged in commerce not only know* the needs of 
commerce, but strive to satisfy those needs by 
educating the community. 

* It is true that we have a few Day Schools of 
Commerce, an<J that a Faculty of Commerce is 
gvantfd by jcvcfal universities ; but it is also true 
that these aie the exceptions and not the rule. 
The lead given by oui ynungii universities lias been 
followed up bv London University, and the spit ndid 
work of tin y<- 4 iopolitan IJmveisity m the past in 
c very hi am h of e<^n at ion augurs well for the success 
of tins n w sch< nil 

COMMERCIAL HANDWRITING.—That writing 

is not so good as it used to be has become a com- 
monplace remark accepted on all hands. Modern 
methods have ousted it from the piide of place it 
oifte occupied with its sister subjects, reading and 
authmetic In the days of our giandfathers, pen¬ 
manship was looked upon as a subject well worth 
acquiring Nowadays it would be a difficult matter 
to fjnd the < ounterpart of the writing master of the 
old days. Of all the adverse influences to writing, 
the typewriter must be rcc koned the foremost. 
Great, however, as aie the manifest advantages of 
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the latter, there is still much left that the pen 
alone can accomplish. Clerks and business men 
generally, therefore, should consider it worth while 
to acquire a proper knowledge of the art of pen¬ 
manship. One of the most glaring anomalies of 
f>ur educational system consists in the lack of 
method in the teaching of this subject.- Children are 
taught to make the letter forms by finger action. 
This is done usually with the wrist held down, whilst 
the fingers are contorted and* strained. Hence, 
m the school, the foundation of bad writing is laid. 

When we realise that weighty volumes have been 
written dealing with the correct methods of holding 
•and using golf clubs and cricket bats, it does seem 
somewhat discreditable to us as a nation of practical 
business men that we go on blindly ignoring the 
elementary principles that should guide us m the 
art of penmanship. In the United States and 
Canada this state of things is unknown. Keen on 
anything that makes for efficiency and expedition, 
their schools place the subject in a prominent plate 
in the curricula. To enable a child to write without 
nervous or muscular strain is sometlung which our 
American cousins think well worth striving for. 
The economic factor, too, is not lost sight oi. A 
boy who can wutc quickly from his arm is obviously 
worth more from the commcrual standpoint tfian 
one who writes slowly with his fingers One of the 
severest indictments levelled by business men at 
our educational system is that a boy on leaving 
school is often unfitted ' for the simple duty of 
addressing envelopes. There is no blinking the fact 
that there is much tiuth in the charge 1 he boy, 
then, as a rule begins to learn his writing after ho 
leaves school, and, of course, without principles of 
any kind. Some, subconsciously, adojWmcthods 
approximating to the correct ones, and learn to 
use their arms, whilst others depend on finger move¬ 
ment alone. To these latter writing ever remains a 
laborious and irksome duty—something to be 
shunned as ,a plague, rather than practised as a 
pleasure. It is possible for everyone t^ become a 
good writer, by which is meant one wh<* can wnte 
a clear, regular, and legible hand, find these, after 
all, are the leading features of good penmanship 
A tendency to scribble is something that should be 
guarded against. It is indubitable that writing can 
only be done rapidly up to a certain point—a point 
where the actron is governed and controlled by the 
mind and the muscles. Just as a distinction is made 
between walking and running, so should a similar 
comparison be drawn between writing and scribbling* 
It has been remarked that the iqpn of ordinary 
education who is a first-rate penfnan, can^fiwcys 
command a situation To a junior in business, 
writing is of especial value, inasmuch as it forms 
a standing advertisement of his ability in a parti¬ 
cular direction, and has the effee t of. chawing atten¬ 
tion to himself. In this respect,it lias a decided 
advantage over more solid but less noticeable 
acquirements. The ambitious junior having 
attracted the notice of his employers by lus writing 
may, by adding to his stock of knowledge, a«*d by 
the cultivation of business habits, rapidly build up 
a reputation that will help him to go fai on tfie 
road to success. 

Pens. The right kind of pen to use is largely a 
matter for individual choice. There are, however, 
many pens on sale that it would be wise to avpid. 
An ideal penholder is one that is not too thick, 
about 7 in. long, and is well balanced The com¬ 
mon red penholder, supplied to schools, satisfies 


these conditions when the barrel is fixed in such a 
way as to prevent it slipping round the holders. 
Plated or polished barrels do not give the gentle , 
grip one needs. A medium -pen nib is the best for 
general use. Fine or broad mbs, of course,* have 
their special advantages. , 

Holding the Pen. Special attention should be 
given to the following directions, as success, to a 
great extent, depends on mastering them. Though 
writing masters differ concerning small points, they 
arc practically unanimous in accepting the main 
principles as here laid down. The correct position 
inay be acquired by noticing the hand as it hangs by 
the side when walking. The fingers take an inward 
curve towards the palm, and the muscles are at rest. 
With the hand in this position, the arm should be 
gently laid on the desk in such a manner that the 
right corners of the third and fourth finger nails 
touch the paper, without the wrist or hand coming 
into contact with thr desk. There* will, then, be 
three points of contaot, the pen-point, the thud 
and^ fourth finger nails, and the underpart of the 
forearm. The forearm position is of the utmost 
lmjiortancc , it ensures the jicn points touching the 
paper evenly by directing the holder towards the 
shoulder and helps to impait that clean finish to 
the stroke which is the hallmark of good penman¬ 
ship. All the movement needed from the arm may 
be obtained without lifting it from the desk, the 
soft muscles of the underpart acting as a pivot. 
»Tne tendency of the forearm to roll over on to the 
right bone must be carefully avoided. If it should 
happen, the pen will, of course, be out of position, 
and work across the points, causing flufiiness and 
inequality of line. A 0019 , placed on the wrist will 
help to cure this tendency Whilst the coin remains 
the arm vill be in the right position. The thumb 
should be bent and placed opposite the first joint 
of the first finger. Writers seeking improvement 
find in this a stumbling-block. Having by force of 
habit used the thumb fully extended, exceptional 
vigilance is' needed to keep it fixed as described. 
Inattention in this matter will prevent the arm 
moving as it should. The first finger should be 
arched and laid on the pen, the second is placed at 
the side just above the root of the nail, tfie third 
and fourth rest on the nails as previously described. 
The pen should be held gently. Let theie be no 
tension anywhcic The body should be held as 
ciect as possible, both arms resting on the desk, 
with the elbows pushed out. 'I he book or paper 
must be kept paiallel to the edge of the 
desk ' * 

Movement. Movement shoulfl come from the arm 
sliding up and down on the third and fourth finger 
nails, the action. resembling that of a piston rod. 
In doing tins, tli^ wnst must not touch the desk. 
The rqovcment should be smooth, rhythmical, and 
easy. Pausing and jerky movements should be 
avoided In writing snfall letters, allow the first 
and second fingers to move with the # thumb, hand, 
and arm together. By placing the forcfingei about 
2 in. from the pen point, this combination of move¬ 
ment becomes an easy matter. The arm alone 
should be used in making capitals. The movement 
is delightfully easy when once understood. It con¬ 
sists in producing letters by free, unchecked move¬ 
ment without the least trace of pause in the stioke. 
The capital C may be cited as an example. This 
letter is frequently formed r by three separate move¬ 
ments. The first by a slow^upward finger movement; 
the second being a combined finger and arm 
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movement pressed heavily down, whilst the third is 
usually a rapid flourish. This laborious nfethod 
^presents an amount of mis-speut eneigy m place 
of what should be an easy and natural operation, 
lo produce this letter *or any other capital in one 
free* stroke from the arm is much easier, ensures 
better form, and occupies one-half the tunc ot the 
former method. Downstrokes may be thickened by 
pressure fiom the forefinger ; but this must be done 
without any sla< kenmg of speed In practising 
capitals,, the letters shoilld be written on a large 
scale, about 2 or 3 in in size. The arm movement 
is them easy. As facility is acquired, the exercises 
should be reduced to the size of ordinar\ wilting 
The size of capitals should depend upon the size of 
the small letters they accompany. To make the 
capitals twice as largo as the small letters is a good 
rule, especially for account books By keeping the 
looped letters the same size as the capitals, a 
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narrow wlute space will separate one line from 
another, and thiow up the writing. 

Style. Unnecessary ornament should be left out. 
Only the skilled penman may indulge a tendency 
to flourish, and even then but sparingly. To the 
ordinal y wuter th® best advice is to aim at a stWe 
which shall be easy to wute and easy to read, with 
just enough beauty of foim to render the effect 
pleasing 

'1 he excri ises accompanying this article have been 
done with ordinary steel pens, and appear just as 
they were written, without re-touching or alteration 
of any kind Being photographically reproduced, 
thoy are, erf course, exact copies slightly reduced of 
the onginal manuscripts 

Students are, however, urged not to depend 
entirely lor improvement on these examples, but 
are recommended to consult the treatises on 
Handwriting issued by the pubhshcis of this work. 
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POSITION OF HAND AND ARM. *” * 

n . b ._TI!E RIGHT CORNERS OF THE SURFACE OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH'FINGER NAILS 
ARE RESTING ON THE DESK. , « 
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VIEW OF Till. HAND IIHI D UPWARDS SHOWING POS1 1 IOjl OF THE FINGKKS ’WHEN THE 
• HAND HANGS HY THE sfl»I- 


COMMERCIAL LAW. — I he term Communal 'Ihe punapal souk <■ of Common lal Law is the 
Law, or its equivalents--Men antile Law and lex < 01 nmon law of England, te, the law of England 
MetcutOYiQ —is used, in a genual way, to denote as administered ill the Kings coiftits after the 

those portions of the law which deal with tin- lights Norman Conquest (See Common Law ) J he com- 

and obligations spirtlging out of the transactions mon law be< amc settled after the middle of the 

between mercantile persons It is only for < on- *thuteenth lentiny , r out that was too early for all 

\ertience that tin* t(*l m is applied to a poi turn of the the lequneim nts of eumnien e which sprang up 

hiw, and the selection is quite aibitiat\ The law vftcr^yiat yeiifld Consequently, many modifica- 

of England knows of no siuh artificial division fions weie neeessary, and these have been brought 

In recent yeais a court has been test ablished whi< h about by the influence of equity, the tone of 

is called the Commeic ial Comt oi*1h< King’s Bc-m h statutes, and the prevalent* of custom Equity is 
side the High Couit of Just it*, and to th^scomt that supplemental law which was administered 

h.is been assign* <1 the < 1 i.il of c an si s ' ‘ anting out ot foi met ly by the ^.om t of Chain ery for the 1 chef of 
the ordinal v transactions men hunts and ti atlers , those smtois wlio could not find an adequate 

amongst others, those ielating to the construction lemcdy in the common law courts. By degiees 
of mercantile documents, expoit or impoit of the rules of equity be< ame just as fixed as the rules 

merchandise, altreightmcnt, •nsurance, banking, of common !<t\v, but the two systems of English 

and mercantile agency and mercantile usages” law weic kept quite distinct until tlie passing of 

But it is not always easy to discover what is and the Judicature Acts of 187.1 and 1875 Now, law 

what is not a case which may* or may not be a‘nd equity arc admimsteied equally in all the 

assigned to the special court, nor ate Ahc lules of courts* and it is laid down as a general principle 

the High Court always vuy helpful me Hie matter that when there is a conflict between the rules of 
Still, as this is essentially a mallei of practice, it is equity’ and those of the common law, the former 
unnecessary to pursue Ijic subject further, at least are to prevail Statutes signify Acts of Parliament, 
so fai as the question of le^al pioccdure is concerned dating from the tune of Henry III to the present 
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day*. An Act of Parliament is superior to anti over¬ 
rides any rule of common law or equity. 

But custom has played a great part in framing 
what is known as commercial law, and the various 
customs which have been proved to be of advantage 
have become part of the c oiymon * law, and have 
often been specially sanctioned by statute. These 
mercantile customs came into existence veiy freely 
at a time when little or no attention was paid to 
trading, and when the statute law of England was 
mainly occupied with the tenifte of land. These 
customs sprang up amongst merchants and trade! s, 
and they were absolutely essential for the conduct 
of business, though quite unknown to Uie law <^f the 
land. Then origin was various. Some were derived 
from the practices of foreign merchants, some were, 
taken directly from the Roman law, and others, 
especially those leferring to maritime comtnetre, 
were adopted frpm the vauous codes put forth by 
some of the leading cities of southern Europe at , 
different periods of their exist cm e. The consul vattvc 
tendencies of the old English judges made it 
extremely difficult for the tradeis to obtain the 
slightest recognition for these customs ami usages, 
no matter how pievalent they might be shcqvn to 
be ; but a change tame about in the generate n of 
lawyers who exercised a powei ful influence aftet the 
Revolution of 1688. d he fust great mercantile 
judge was Lord Holt, who was the Chief Justice in 
the reign of Anne; but even he would .not admit 
the existence of customs and usages except with 
considerable limitations This is well shown by an 
extract from the judgment of the leading case of 
Goodwin v. Rubarts, which was tried in 1875 The 
extract about to be quoted indicates very dearly 
the difficulty there was, lather more than two 
centuries ago, to obtain a judicial reeognnftn/)i the 
practice of treating promissory notes as negotiable 
instruments (qv ). 

Chief Justice Cockburn says as follows: "'lhus 
far the practice of merchants, tradeis, and others, 
of treating promissory notes, whether payable to 
order or bearer, on the same footing »s bills of 
exchange, had received the sanction of fne courts, 
but Holt having become Chief Justice, a somewhat 
unseemly conflict arose between him and the 
merchants as to the negotiability of pionussory 
notes, whether payable to order or to bearer, the 
Chief Justite taking what must now be admitted 
to have been t■ narrow-minded view of the matter, 
setting lus face strongly against the negotiability 
of these instruments, conti arv, as we aic told by f 
authority, to the opinion of Westminster Hall, and 
in a series of successive cases, persisting in holding 
them not to be negotiable by fndoisemQtft <f** 
delivery The inconvenience to trade arising there¬ 
from led to the passing of the statute of 3 and 4 
Anne, e. 9, whereby promissory notes were made 
capable of being assigned by indorsement, oi made 
payable to bearer, and such assignment was thus 
rendered valid beyond dispute or difficulty. It is 
obvious from the preamble to the statute, which 
merely recites that 4 it had been .held that such 
notes were not within*the custom of merchants,’ 
that these decisions were not acceptable to the 
profession or the country. Nor can there be muefj 
doubt that, by the usage prevalent amongst mer¬ 
chants, these notes had been treated as securities 
negotiable by the customary method of assignment 
as much as bills of exchange properly so-callnd. 
The statute of Anne may, indeed, practically 
speaking, be looked upon as a declaratory statute, 
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confirming the decisions prior to the time of Lord 
Holt." 

Other great judges in the eighteenth century were 
more and more amenable to the value of mercantile* 
customs and usages, and the name of LoVd Mansfield, 
who died in 1793, will always be honourably con¬ 
nected with this improvement. It was largely*owing 
to his perseverance that so much of what had pre¬ 
viously been merely customary usages existing 
amongst merchants and traders became a paut of 
the coramop law of Erfgland, and at the present 
day if it is satisfactorily proved that a custom is in 
general use and is approved and acquiescefi in by 
a large body of the community to which it especi¬ 
ally applies, a judge is bound to take judicial notice 
of it as though it was a particular legal rule. 

In connection with this growth of mercantile 
law, it is useful to consider the following extract, 
whi< h is taken, like the one above given, from the 
judgment in Goodwin v. Robarts — 

" The law merchaift is sometimes spoken of as a 
fixed body of law, formfng part of the common law, 
and, as it were, co-eval with it ; but as a matter of 
legal histoiy, this view is altogether incorrect. The 
lafw merchant thus spoken of with reference to bills 
of exchange and other negotiable sec unties, though 
forming part of the general body of the lex tnered- 
torta, is of comparatively modern ongm. It is neither 
more nor less than the usages of merchants and 
traders in the different depaitmenls of trade, rati¬ 
fied by the decisions of < ourts of law, which, upon 
!>ik h usages being pioved before them, have adopted 
them as settled law with a view to the interests of 
trade and the public convenience, the couit pro¬ 
ceeding herein on the well-known ptmciple of law 
that, with reference to tiaiisactions in the different 
departments of trarfe, couits of law, in giving effect 
to the contracts anti dealings of the parties, will 
assume that the latter have dealt with one another 
cm the footing of any custom or usage prevailing 
generally in the particular, depaitmcnt By this 
process, what before was usage only, unsanctioned 
by legal decision, has become cngiaftcd upon, or 
incorporated into, the common law, and ma\ thus 
be said to form j)*irt of it " 

It iollows, theiefore, that when once a general 
usage oi custom has been judicially a sc ei tainted and 
established, it becomes a putt of the law meichant, 
and couits of justices ifte bound to know and to 
recognise it 

By degrees, the law connected with special 
blanches of what is generally known as Commercial 
Law is being drawn up in separate statutes, and 
sooner or later a very considerable codification will 
be effected. The best known instances of codifica¬ 
tion so far aic t’he Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 ; the 
Factors Act, 1889', the Partnership Act, 1890 ; the 
Sale of Hoods Ac*, 1893; the Merchant Shipping 
Act, B'94 , the Companies (Consolidation)* Act, 
1908 , and llu* Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

COMMERCIAL PR6 iMJCTS. —All the most 
impoitant commercial products of fche world are 
noticed under separate headings in their alph ibctical 
order. * 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER — A commercial 
traveller is a person who is sunt out by a business 
house as Us representative or agent tor the puipose 
of procuring ordeis for the prim ipal or pnnupals 
for whom hfc acts , His position depends entirely 
upon the. agreement which he makes with his 
principal. Sometimes he re paid by means of a 
salary only, but. in the, majority of cases his 
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remuneration depends upon the trade which he the world of commerce by tboir alertness in finding 
introduces, te , he is paid by commission. lie is new openings and then readiness in taking advantage 

• not in the position of a commission agent, as he of opportunities e 

never sells on his own account, but procures orders Obtaining a Position. There cannot be laid down 
for fys principals, who det upon Ins ordeis and any invariable, rule lor obtaining an appointment 
mstriKtions When employed in the United King- as a commercial tiavollei. It is by no means diffi- 
dom, lie is under no special lestuctions ; but if a cult to secure such a position, but it may he neces- 

commerual traveller is employed to go alnoad, it sar) at tiist fo take up an agency that has nothing 

is essential that he should accpiaint himself with all in its favour except tlu- fait that it will lead to a * 
thcVequirements of the countries whn h he intends good opportunity Jater. Almost anyone can gel 

to visit. Most countnes impose a la* upon such c Qiniiussion agencies when* they will be paid on the 
person^ but the details connected with all matteis results they .ire able to obtain for then principals, 

relating to commercial tiavelhng abioad must be liut it is the men who woik on i omtnissioii who arc- 

ascertained fiom the consulai icpiesentutix e of the likely to regret their choice of occupation, although 
particular count!y the commission method of payment is still a 

It is of the inmost impoitance that the teims -favourite one in some- lines, and tlu-ic have been a 
of the engagement of a’coimm rcial tiuvc-llei should good many men who have done' well out of it. 

be set out in wilting Of comse if the engagement Still, the- young mail desnous of taking up the 

is to extend over a year it must be- so e\ ideated by calling should tiy to obtain a “*datie*cl position, 

writing unde* tlu* Statute ^1 l-'iauds (cy v ) , but* It is moie diihcult to obtain, but easier to retain, 

difficulties so olten at iso as to tlu* conditions of a^ the salary makes the task possible when lu* has 
employment, the length of notice, and tlu* oidois got it. lo obtain a salaurel position, a man may 

ujion which commission is to be- paid, that crveiy * need influence, special aits of putting his case 

effort should bo made to leave* nothing to chance befou- likely firms, or lu* may have to spend a 

It is geneially the commission pax able in lespect certain amount of time in an lndooi position 

yf what arc* know*! as “ iepeat oideis ” that causes awinting his opportunity. 

the greatest difficulty, and it is not usj to lay down 1’ttjlUOlif mi (omiilisnion. Tins milch may be said 
cleat and inflexible uiles leu the vanotis decisions for the “commission" method of payment: the 
that have boon given Ajuopeilv clialtod agic c me lit biggest incomes made by tiavelleis aie mole fre- 
will save much trouble and the clc'lay ami annoyauc c* cjucntly c*i that basis, and theic* aio certain firms 
consequent upon tlu* same* • which ha\o vciv siuccsslully adapted themselves 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING.- The question at to working on that Jim*. Hut tlu* bc'ginner " # on the 
times atiscs whothei it is bettc*i lo spend mom 5 cm 10 ,ul " will be wise* to avoid commissions if lie can 
advertisements and bung trade to \ou 01 to send possibly do so I lu* oxjh iicneed man, however, if 
out tiaveliers to take tratio into tlu* woild 'I hue lu* has an established connection and has proved 
is much to lx* said cm ifoth suits , and ptobablx a Ins ability to lnfluc-tu c* heavy tunic*, may find that 
judicious blending ot the two ibethods js the most he wnll^earn a large! income by woiking on a 
effective* ]>lan. 1 he tiaveller, though, bungs tlu* commission method of payment, 
personal tom h into haul business relations lie is Necessary (Qualities. A thoiough knowledge of 
the link between the producer, evolving scheme's the goods and an uneiung judgment as to the 
•for an increased and ♦< heaprnc d output, mid the requite ments of the customers are the chief cliarac- 
consumcr, interested in the quality o! the* goods teiistu s netessaiy in a commercial traveller. And, 
and tjie juice paid lor them , lu* is the channel of to be successful, lie* must b*e a hard woiker. He 
communication where by the wants of tlu* world aie must learn to,have* faith m himself, in his goods, 
tiansnutted t x modify pioducts* he is the build and in his firm. Ifi* must be polite and courteous 
preventing shoe ks, softening c oinplamts, explaining in his lelalions with his customc-rs, and have the 
defects, restoring equanimity to incensed Imvcis, gift of accurate and quick perception in order to 
and obtaining concessions foi them fiom selleis be able to judge of the partic ular circumstances of 

To a young man just talcing up a business e nicer, a c ase Tact and pal lent e, too, are valuable assets 

two jjoint 3 aie frequently uiged m favour of to the traveller M 01 cover, tlu 1 “ coiftmercial " must 
commercial travelling— possess an honouiablc* character and be master of 

1. It is of great educational value 1 himself so as to Ivy capable of withstanding the 

*2. It is often particularly advantageous as a temptations whnh follow from the freedom of a 

• stepping-stone to some lucrative appointment, traveller’s lifm This fact of freedom strikes none 

travellers being iif a favoured position as regard** fo*< 11 >1 as tlu* man who has just gone out from 
the opportunity of discovering piomising “open- a well-disc lplmcd office to tiavcl at some distance 
mgs ” ' from headquarteis The change is so abrupt, the 

With regard to the fust of lluse points, there is sense of liberty so keen, tlA absence of restraint so 
no ctoubt that commonlal tiavelhng is mfcst vain- apjurent, ttuft Hu* uncontrolled mind may become 
able as an educational Me. it has been said that unbalanced. ♦ 

the commercial room, fhe nun hunt’s officY, the The traveller meets and must adapt himself to 
tradesman’sVhop, the stock-room, and the* railway the morose and taciturn, tlu* jovial and exuberant, 
train are all paits of a great lousiness college, xvheie the man wh^su whole soul js business and the man 
a man can learn more in two or three years than who regards business as a mere incident And he 

he might under other circ mustatu <*s in ton # must leave thorn all in a good humour with him 

As to the second j>omt. it it a fact that most . and lus firm. He must, m fact, be the concentrated 
men become common nil travellers with the notion essoiy e of tac t if he goes through the week without 
of changing their means of livelihood liter, although mishap, without hinting some sensitive soul. His 
some find that m becoming travelleis'tbey took up task is exacting, but the gains arc great, 
the right life-task Men have made f 01 times on the* • Other qualities that go to make a successful 

road before now, but tor one such it is easy to find traveller arc* the possession of a healthy body and 
many who obtained success in one* pail or other of a healthy mind. These two things, which often go 
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together, greatly help their possessor on the road- 
The work is more nerve straining as a rule than 
are indoor positions, and the hours are longer, so 
that the tails upon resources ol thought, energy, 
and health are more Irequent and pressing. 

Duties. With regard to the'usual duties of com¬ 
mercial travellers, a few general observations may 
be made. The traveller must try to'maintain the 
old customers of his firm, regain any that have been 
lost, and be continually endeavouring to enlarge 
the emit* of buyers by the acquisition of new on#s. 
Connected with this is the supervision of the old 
customers and the < orrect estimation of the new 
ones in regard to their credit and solvency. Then, 
frequently, the traveller is responsible for the c ol- 
lection ot outstanding debts horn the customers, 
and so t arnes with him statements of their ae< omits. 
He may be entitled to ac<ept payments and give 
legal receipts, and when this is the case he occupies 
a particularly important and responsible position. 
If a traveller wants to do more than merely nis 
ordinary duties, and if he desires to become a tiue 
guardian of the interests of lus firm, there are 
generally many opportunities He may discover 
new needs and wishes of the firm's customer 1 ^ he 
may watch the a< tions and measures of competing 
firms, the fluctuations of the market, the altera¬ 
tions in taste and iashion, et< , and report his 
observations to his him. 

Town Travellers. Ihe work of some (Ammon.ml 
travellers is confined to the towns in which they 
live. 'lihe work is rather monotonous, but for a man 
of modest ambitions and of passable business 
ability, the life is one holding many advantages. 
It is an open-;ur, healthy life, and enables one to 
live at home—Ihe latter a great consideration to 
lovers of their own fireside' Most town tikvelleis 
probably report at the dikes of their firms at pre¬ 
arranged times each day, and this closeness to 
headquarters is an advantage to a traveller in so 
far as it. gives Him a feeling of “ bac king ” 

Country Travellers. Ihe < ountiy traveller is the 
real commercial traveller as usually understood by 
the term He is rarclv at home, sending " aftei 
hours” in an hotel, which is to lum home, office, 
and centn- of opeiations Here it is that he does 
any necessary journey-planning, writes out his 
orders, makes the report to his firm, and does any 
necessary c orresnondence. 

Foreign Trammers. The foreign traveller should 
be conversant with the language of the country in 
which he is travelling—that g/>es almost without 
saying. He should know the shipping regulations, 
customs, laws and msuiance, be acquainted vith 
the country’s taritts, and understand thC essfnti.if 
points connected with banking, bills of exchange, 
methods ot remitting money, and sunilai matters 
The foreign traveller should not underestimate the 
lesponsibility of lus position, toi he I'tq*esents not 
only his firm but lus tountiy. * 

Traveller’s Reports. Country and foreign*travel¬ 
lers have necessarily to keep their firms regulaily 
supplied with mfoi mation as to the if work, and 
this as a rule entails quite an appreciable amount 
of writing. In many cases, howevei, since these* 
reports ot the traveller’s doings continually refer 
to the same topics, they aie drawn up on a planted 
form containing spaces for the following informa¬ 
tion— 

1. Number, place, and date of report. 

2. Paititulars of places and customers visited 
since the last report. 


3. # Orders taken. 

4. Payments received. 

5. Note of any complaints, allowances, or of • 

goods returned. , 

6. Statement concerning customers who <ye in 

arrears with their payments. • 

7. Report regarding financial standing of new 
customers. 

8. General information concerning new openings, 
etc. 

• Orders. The securing of an order is, of course, 
the traveller's aim and ambition, but a few general 
obseivations on procedure after securing an order 
may be useful in conclusion of this article. The 
order is, in effect, an offer to buy, so that it is 
nowadays generally booked in thy form of a con¬ 
tract and drawn up in duplicate, the customer 
receiving one copy signed by the traveller, the 
traveller letaining the other copy signed by the 
'customer The latter f is then forwarded on by the 
traveller to Ins firm, or the may make out another 
copy for tiansmission to headquarteis. Order books 
♦ containing numbered forms, with counterfoils, are 
of^en used. The order form, when filled in by the 
traveller, is signed by the customer , while the 
carbon-copy counterfoil, signed I3y the traveller if 
torn off and handed to the customer. Should the 
traveller wish to keep c opies of the orders, the order 
form may be in triplicate, that is, with two counter¬ 
foils. 

, Unless he is moie than usually obtuse, the com- 
meuial tiavellei comes to be a fine judge of 
character, comes to realise instinctively when per¬ 
sistence is vain and when pertinacity will bring 
about thoiesult he desires JR learns to discriminate 
between peevish and negligible winnings and those 
legitimate ,grievances that he; must induce his 
principals to remove He Ands a strong incentive 
to know thotoughly the business in winch he is 
embarked, to know— though for the moment he is 
at the selling end—the producing end as well.' 
ihe characteis of men and the properties of goods 
are lus provim e, and a big one it is t 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. — A commercial 
treaty is an undertaking by two or more countries 
with respect to economic relations In a.more 
restricted sense the term is taken to mean agree¬ 
ments with regard to customs ; but these would, 
perhaps, be better described as rustoms-convcn- 
tions Intel national agreements about postal 
matters and patents also partake of the nature 
» of such treaties Often, again, treaties ending a 
war or settling diplomatic disputes contain clauses 
relative to trade relations : the,,Frankfurt Treaty <■ 
of 1871 placed Qcrmany and France on the 14 most- 
favoured nation " fpoting towards each other ; the 
Congo A< t of 188$ affirmed the principle of full 
freedom of trade to ,all nations in the Congo Ba^in ; 
and the *“ open door ” was asserted with regard to 
Morocco also in the Algechas Treaty. 

The effect of a commcrcfhl treaty is Jo encourage 
trade between the contracting parties by increasing 
facilities for it, through the removal of prohibitions, 
the opening of ports, the reduction of tariffs, the 
.recognition of documents, agreements as to rail¬ 
ways and shipping; settlement of questions as to 
contraband wai and as to neutral trading, and 
the permission of commercial agencies. It is, there¬ 
fore, a move in the 'direction of freedom of trade, 
and is usually concluded between such countries 
as before the treaty stringently excluded the other’s 
goods, or admitted them dnly after the payment 
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of high duty. A country which has no concessions 
to make would appear to have deprived itsdf of 
bargaining power ; and such a country can hardly 
' obtain by means of treaties trading faculties for its 
subjects Yet it seems- that the time is not distant 
whenfentry into particular markets will be obtained 
only as the result of specific bargain. 

Commercial tieaties differ from other diplomatic 
arrangements between nations in that they are 
concluded not for perpetuity, but for a limited 
period—a period which may be prolonged, tnjt 
which may, on due notice by either contracting 
party, tietei mine the duration of the treaty, llie 
treaty may, in the language of international law, 
be " denounced " Contracts between nations, other 
than those relating to tiaclc, may, no doubt, be 
repudiated, when the nation that feels itself 
aggrieved thinks itself stiong enough to brave the 
disapproval of the other party or parlies to the 
agreement. Thus, in 1870, Russia, finding in the 
disturbed state of Europe fi favourable chance,* 
released herself from a solenfti covenant Hei foreign 
minister addressed a cm ular to the Pouois annqpm - 
ing that his Imperial master could “ no longer con* * 
sider himself bound to the teims of the lieaty«of 
March, 1856, m far as these limit his lights of 
Ibvereignty in the lilack Sea " Out of the diplo¬ 
matic storms caused bv the circular came the pious 
opinion signed by the Powers assembled in London ; 

" It is an essential principle of the law ol nations 
that no Power can liberate itself from the engage¬ 
ments of a tieaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent ol the contiacting 
Powers by means of an amicable atrangement ” 
This may or may not be adhered to in eveiy case. 
At all events, the “ deninciation ” of a common nil 
treaty is not to be iegai ded as,a national alt rout : 
it is simply business ' 

As marking the commercial independence of {lie 
larger British colonies, treaties concluded since 1886 
by this country have contained a special clause 
relative to those patts* ol the Empite and also to 
India. Until the assent of the Colonies and of India 
has bben signified, the treaty is not applicable to 
them. Most of the European States still follow, in 
large measure, the old Colonial policy, to sub¬ 
ordinate Colonial interests to those of the molhei 
countty, and to reserve for its benefit Colonial tiade. 

Under present conditions of commeinal inter¬ 
course, treaties which for an extended penod 
regulate tiade relations arc clcaily of advantage- — 

1. A stable basis for calculation is alfoidcd by 

the fixity of tariffs over a term of years : it is 
impossible to satisfy international ec onomic lntei ests 
’if one countiy may impose sin taxes, revisable at 
short intervals, on bonded goods Unite enough of 
the gambling element enters mb.’ tiade without this 
added uncertainty. •* 

2. *They tend to establish it sense of ipnimon, 
not antagonistic, interests among nations. Mutual 
goodwill is generated boty by the piocess of ouming 
to an agreement and by the increased intercourse 
resulting from the agreement , and when, as 
almost invariably happens? the most favoured 
nation clause is included, the benefits of the 
removal of restrictions have a constantly widening 
operation To cjuote the words of one of the cat best 
of such clause's, that m our treaty wi4h Sweden in 
1661 ; the privileges secured ty the subjects of the 
two States were those which “ any foreigner what¬ 
soever doth or shall enjoy in the said dominions and 
kingdoms on both side^." (bef* the article Mosr 


FavotJred Nation.) Moreover, privileges when 
afforded by treaty are more secure than when 
dependent on usage alone: lights aie substituted 
for sufferance. 

3. The system of commercial treaties leads to 
the adoption of a frger policy in ielation to tiade : 
mutual concessions liberate commerce from arti- 
<u lal obstacles, as the tunnelling of mountains or 
the bridging of riveis overcomes natural obstacles. 
A system of Protection, on the other hand—one 
industry after another claiming and obtaining 
Gbvermncnt consideration—tends to perpetuate 
and aggravate itself 

Thiee notable commemal tieaties entered into 
by tnis country are the Methuen Ticatv of 1703 
with Portugal, the Eden Treaty of 1786 with 
Prance, and the Cobden Treaty of 1860 also with 
France. By the Methuen Treaty we engaged to 
admit Portuguese wines at a tlnrij less duty than 
that levied on French wines ; Portugal removed 
tfif prohibition on the import of English woollens, 
and undertook not to raise the duties on these 
manufactures above the rate that hail been in 
1 opetation bcfoic the prohibition Though Adam 
Smith inveighs against it, the treaty was long 
regarded as a master stroke of English diplomacy , 
and it is hard to see why, when pet feet freedom is 
no# attainable, an approach to fieedoin should be 
unweh ome 

The l'iqjiiyof 1786, in which Pitt partially antici¬ 
pated the Eiee Trade polity of a later period, 
put an end foi a time to the foolish and wasteful 
tan If warfare between England and Franc?. On 
both sides of the Channel retaliatory measures had 
been adopted to an absurd extent : Lecky notes, 
for instance, the case of a lady who was fined £200 
at the «tii ldlia.ll for having in hci possession a 
Frendi cambric handkeichief Such trade as 
existed was earned on mainly by smugglers 'I he 
hostile feelings, which wcie the pioducl of the 
political nvaliy between the nations, rules! m trade 
too; and each, to spite the other & little, hurt 
itself much But even in three circumstances clear¬ 
headed iiii'ii appreciated the fad that bade is co¬ 
operation, not spoliation “ Nothing is mote usual/' 
said Hume, “ among State*, winch have made some 
advances in commerce, than to look on the pro¬ 
gress of their neighbours with a suspn ions eve, to 
consider all tiachng states as then rivals, and to 
suppose that it is impossible foi a#v ol them to 
flourish, but at their expense. In opposition to this 
narrow and malignant opinion, 1 will venture to 
assei t that the increase of n< lies and commence in 
any one natioji, instead of hurting, commonly pro- 
Hiotis the ychc*s and c ommerc.e of all its noighboui s , 
and tnat a State can ‘c.mely carry its trade and 
industiy vciy far where all the suriounding States 
are bmied in ignorance, slijth, and batbansm." 

Prohibition** or piolnbitive duties weie removed 
by the treaty, \*ith the exception that silk on the 
side of England, and mixtures of cotton and wool 
on the side of Fiance, were still excluded. The 
effect on trade was great and immediate : in three 
years the vilue of the commence between the 
countries increased fouifold. Pitt’s icmarks on the 
treaty lay baic the whole basis of commerce. 
“France, in her climate and other natural gifts, has 
advantages over England ; and the products of 
her land, her wine, brandy, oil, and eggs are 
superior to ours We, however, possess such indus¬ 
trial skill and so abundant matenals of industry, 
that we may without fear challenge competition iq 
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manufactures. The two countries are caTled to 
mutual intercourse and trade by their diversity of 
geniuses, climates, and soils. When we consider 
the great market that free intercourse would open 
for our manufactures, and the plentiful source of 
supplies from which we could draw ; when we 
consider that the duties levied would be diverted 
from the smuggler to the Treasury; tould we 
hesitate for a moment to ratify the treaty ? " It 

was said that by this treaty the British nation was 
about blindly to throw herself into the arms of 
this constant and uniform foe. Did it not much 
rather by opening new sources of wealth, speak 
this forcible language—that the internal of ^pace, 
as it would enrich the nation, would also prove the 
means of enabling her to combat her enemy with 
more effect when the day of hostility should < ome ? 
It did more than this ; by promoting habits of 
friendly intercourse and of mutual benefit, while 
it invigorated the resources of Britain, it made it 
less likely that she should have occasion to tall 
forth these resources.” 

The treaty was abrogated by war in 1793 ; and 
it was not till 1860 that France had again a Govern¬ 
ment willing to replace trade on the freer footing 
Till then contraband trade was nearly all\that 
existed ; and even in 1860 Napoleon III imposed 
the*” Cobden Treaty” on his people against tf»eir 
will. By the treaty. France, m respect of a long 
list of articles of British expoit—lion, V the daily 
bread of all industries,” the most important— 
replaced its pi ohibitions or high duties by a moderate 
tariff. England abolished all taxes for protective 
purposes, and materially reduced the taxes imposed 
for revenue purposes on wines and brandies. The 
concessions granted to France were made universal, 
so that England, rather recklessly it **nqy be, 
m her pursuit of Free Trade, divested herself ot 
bargaining power , 1860 was, in Mr Gladstone's 
ph rase, ” the last of the cardinal and organic yeais 
of emancipatory fiscal legislation ” ; ” with llie 

French treaty the movement in favour of Free 
Trade reached its zcitith ” And Cobderv writes to 
Bright in regard to it: ” I will undeftake that 
there is not a syllable on our side? of the treaty 
that is inconsistent with* the soundest principles of 
free trade We do not piopose to reduce a duty 
which, on its merits, ought not to have been dealt 
with long ago. We give no concessions to Fiance 
which do not tpply to all other nations. We leave 
ourselves free to lay on any amount of internal 
duties and to put on an equal tax on foicign arti< les < 
of the same kind at the custom-house It is true 
that we bind ourselves for ten year^not otheiwise 
to raise such of our customs as affect/lie £fencii 
trade, or put on fresh ones , and tlus, I think, no 
true free tiadcr will i egret ” 

An influence of international agreements, which 
may be of more value than the *<p^omotion of 
material gains, consists in their making mankind 
realise that the interests of one people arp closely 
bound up with those of others Co-operation for 
trade purposes leads to mutual goodwill in other 
respects. Ihe principal nations of tlte woild have 
joined together for the regulation of matters for 
the general well-being We had the Telcgraphit 
Union of 1875; the Convention about the protec¬ 
tion of commercial property in 1883 ; the *Postal 
Union of 1897 ; the Sugar Convention of 1902, and 
the various discussions and agreements relating to 
maritime affairs. All these things musUbring out 
the fact that harmony of interests occurs much 


more frequently than antagonism of interests. The 
like* may be said of the ” open door ” policy, by 
which we mean the commercial equality of foreign 
nations in a country which, like China, is not strong 1 
enough to shape its own trade policy. Agreement 
as to trade may well pave the way to agreement in 
more weighty matters. • 

The article dealing with commercial treaties 
generally is reproduced as it appeared in the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia. It remains t<» be 
sgen what Jine will be* taken in respect of such 
treaties in the future when the immediate effects 
of the Great War have passed awav. * 

COMMISSION AND COMMISSION AGENTS.—The 
usual method of remunerating agents, and certain 
classes of mercantile and professional persons, is by 
paying them a percentage on the amount of busi¬ 
ness done by reason of their services, or on the 
value of the subject matter of their employment. 
Thus, an auctioneer is paid a percentage on the 
amount realised by ^he sale, an insurance .agent 
on the amount of the f>oh< les issued on his intro¬ 
duction, or on the premiums payable in respect 
thereof; a house agent on the rent he obtains for 
tltc houses he lets, a surveyor or valuer on the 
value of the property he surveys or values. an 
architect on the cost of the building erected frofti 
his plans. a debt collector on the sums recovered 
by Ins exertions, and so on. This remuneration is 
called commission, though, strictly speaking, the 
t(^m is in law (on fined to the percentage earned 
t>V an agent in respect of business resulting through 
his mediation or introduction, and the title Com¬ 
mission Agents has been given to persons who 
buy and sell goods or transact business for others 
for a reward so calculated by way of percentage. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent-an agreement 
being maeffe for the remuneration to be ascertained 
and paid in any other way, but in the absence of 
any express agreement the agent will be deemed 
entitled to a usual and reasonable commission^ 
and what is usual is generally fixed by the usage 
of the particular employment It is very desirable 
that the terms of the employment and rcnfiincra- 
tion of a person ,who is to be paid by commission 
should be put into writing, and made as explicit as 
possible, for questions of considerable diflu ulty 
frequently arise as to whether the commission has 
in fact been earned by ihc agent, or whether the 
person claiming commission is in fact entitled to 
claim it from the person he socks to render liable. 
It is not easy to state precisely, and within 
limited space, the rather complicated law on the 
subject of commission , but, broadly speaking, {he 
result of the many decisions of* the < ourts may be* 
condensed into*the following propositions— 

(1) The employment of a professional agent 

implies a promise* (in the absence of any express 
agreement) to lenfunerate lnm according t« the 
usage of his profession, jyicl the employment of a 
non-pi ofcssional agent implies a piomise to pay 
him reasonable remuneration. • 

(2) An agent is entitled to commission when he 
has carried out his fart of the business, and has 
brought the principal into relation with a third 
party who is ablp and walling to enter into and 
carry out the contemplated contract, even though 
the contract is in fact never concluded or com¬ 
pleted, by r<Aison o^ something other than the fault 
of the agent. 

(3) Commission is only 'payable in respect of 
transactions which are thp direct consequence of 
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the agency. Thus, two agents. A and 13. are oaths. Tin order to be allowed to act in this capacity 

employed to let a house, and A informs C that*the as commissioner, a solicitor must be of at least six 

house is to let. C does not do anything about it years' standing, and he must have received his 

then, but afterwards is told by 13 of the house appointment as such upon the recommendation of 

being what he requires) whereupon he sees it and at least one barrister and one solicitor. The com- 

takes ft B, not A, will be entitled to commission mtssioner invariably •makes known the lact of his 

But if*A had really brought about the letting, and power to administer oaths, by having the words 

B had only finished the negotiations, then A would “ commissioner for oaths ” set out on his pre- 

have been entitled. The fa< t that the principal has nuses in some conspu uons position, and also by 

already paid commission to one agent will not free having the same weirds punted on lus notepaper, 

him from liability to pay* the agent 0 who really lor, the information of any person who wishes to 

brought about the business swear an alhdavit (q v ) oi a statutory declaration 

(4) If*the business really resulted in consequence {q v ) A small fee oi Is 6d is charged for swearing 

of an agent's introduction, he is entitled to com- an affidavit t>i staluloiy dec filiation, and this fee 

mission, even though the business was not actually is increased if time an* anv doc uments reform! to 

transacted by him , as where A, having unsuccess- m the affidavit, which do< uments ate called exhibits 
fully attempted to seH, gives the name of his (</t') t and to which the deponent desires lefercncc 

principal to B, and B goes to the principal and to be made without going to the trouble of copying 

buys privately from him without any tuither the whole out in the body of the affidavit 

intervention b^A, the latter is entitled to commis- , COMMISSIONER OF ASSIZE, — When commis¬ 
sion. But this does not exterftl to enable a jibison snJLs are issued lor the holding of assi7.es {qv), the 

who has not been employee? by an owner to claim whole <>t the judges aie in< luded in the commission, 

commission merely because he introduced someone although in practice only one oi two judges go on 

to the owner who afterwards did business with him. any patticular circuit. 1 hero is nothing, however, 

(5) As a rule, commission is not payable, in tlfe to piWvent the Gown including other persons 

absence of express*agreement or of an established besnr/s judges in the commission, and King's 

custom, upon business between the principal and counsel aie often included 1 lus enables such ncr- 

thc third person which arises after the termination son-? to act as judges and help m the disposal of 

i)f the agent's employment Thus, if a house owner » ases it the fists at any pm tic nlai plac e are heavy 

employs an agent to find a purchaser for a ceitam Sometime®* also, an eminent King's Counsel may 

house, and he* does so and the transaction is com- he* sent out to ac t instead of a judge 'I his frequently 

pleted, the fact that the pmchasei subsequently* happened until the appointment of additional 

buys a second house from the same owner will not King's Bench judges m 1910, when the practice 

entitle the agent to commission on the further tell into abeyance Owing to tin* ini leased woik 

transaction Undei this rule, an agent employed imposed upon the judge's dining the later stages 

for a particular purpose 4s not entitled to commis- nl the \\ar 4 md subsequently, the* e ongesticni of woik 

non upon business which materially clilfers from u nder^cWi i< vival of the j>ia« In e nee ossaiy, and in 

that which he was employed to ctfect. *Thus, t he sunimei of 1919 Iheie ueio two King's Counsel 

lgent employed to find a tenant is not entitled to specially appointed to cope with the woik on two 

.ommission on the purchase pine, if the tenant of the* circuits Any prison who is thus clothed 

subsequently buys the ^iousc with aulhoiity to a< t as a judge on assize, and who 

(6) An agent who receives a sec.ret .commission is not, in fa< t, a judge*, is known as a (ioinmissionci 

3r bribe from the thud paity forfeits his commis- ot Assize % * 

non, and may be compelled to account to his fOMMIfySIOJJ, SECRET. I his may be defined 
principal for the amount wrongfully received by as an advantage, pe«umaiy oi otlic'i wise, which an 

nm, together with mtcicst at 5 per cent, per agent obtains in tlie; ionise of his emjiloyrnent 

innum? unknown to lus piimipai, and which natuially 

It may be obseived that the title Commission tends to the detmnent ol the principal Any 

Agent is also assumed by a class of betting agents advantage which the* agent obtains belongs in law 

Tr bookmakers, who seek under that designation to to lus punupul, whether there l^s been any 

Itsguisc the real nature of the business conducted pecumaiy loss oi not, and it then* has been a loss 
>y them Most of them are. m fact, pnncipals, flic pumipal bus a right to claim damages not 

aetting with otheron their own account, and in only from tin* agent, but also fiorn the peisou who 

^ucTi case any bet made with them cannot be lias paid the soviet c ommission liy the Prevention 

enforced or iccovePed at law (see Gaming and oiCof*>ij»tn»n A< t, 1906, it is an olfenc e. juimshable 

Wagering), but if actually dealing *as agents, and c llliei summaiily oi on unln tment either to give 
naking bets on beh ilf of their Tlients with third or to accept a gift or <orisideiatum ol any kind 
persons, they must pay to their pnncipals any with a toriupt motive SmJh would be the giving 

noney they receive from a thirtl party in cespect or retening*o# any gift ot consideration as an 

bets so made. For example, if A employs B to indue fluent or icWaicl tor doing or foi forbearing to 
nake a bet, he cannot obiige B to do so, buf if B do any act in i Hut ion to a primipal’s allans or 
Iocs place the&bct with C, any winnings B receives business, oi for showing or for beating to show 
n respect thereof must be paid over to A, who favour or dis^a\<>ur to any prison m relation to 
;an enforce payment by aetiofi a prim ipal’s affairs oi business. '1 he penalty is a 

COMMISSIONER FOR OATHS. —In order to line up to {50, ot imprisonment, with or without 
facilitate legal procedure, a large amount of litigious l;2ud labour up to four months, or both impnson- 
ind other work is allowed to be conducted by means rnent ryid fine. In default of distress, when a fine 
of what is known as affidavit evidence, fA*., evidence alone is inflicted, mipnsomncnt may be imposed 
which is svvoin to by any person wild makes the according to scale To pi event an abuse of 
statements contained in the affidavit, and who is lh*5 proceduie, no prosecution can be instituted 
known as the deponent. The affidavit is sworn without th* consent of the Attorney-General or the 
before a solicitor who is/alled a, commissioner for Solicitor-General. (See Bribery) There is a 
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proposal to allow prosecutions to be undertaken with 
out tins consent being made a condition precedent. 

COMMITTEE.— (See Committees and Com¬ 
mittee Meetings ) 

COMMITTEE, LUNACY. — When a person is 
found, after due legal inquiry* or, as it is called, by 
inquisition, to be insane and incapable of managing 
his own affairs, a person is appointed by the court 
to act in all matters in his behalf This person, 
who is the lunatic's legal representative, is called 
his " committee," and the word is pronounced vvith 
the accent on the first syllable 

COMMITTEE OF INSPECTION. —After a man has 
become bankrupt, his creditors may appoint* from 
amongst the creditors generally, or the holders of 
general proxies or general powers of attorney from 
creditors, a committee of inspection to superintend 
the trustee in his administration of the bankrupt’s 
property. Th^ committee consists of not more 
than five and not less than three persons A t 
creditor who is appointed a member may not«a< t 
until he has proved his debt, and his proof has been 
admitted. If. as in the case of a “ small bank- 
luptcy" (see Small Bankruptcy), no committee* 
is appointed, any function whuh is to be performed 
by the committee may be per tot mod by the Official 
receiver. A member of the lommittee must not, 
except by leave of the court, either duectly^ or 
indirectly, by himself or by any partner, cleik, 
agent, or seivant, become puu baser ot juiy patt of 
the estate, nor may he detivc any ptofit from any 
transaction arising out of the bankruptcy, except 
vfith We sanction. The committee may apply to 
the Board of Trade to authorise an account to be 
opened at a local bank; may allow postponement 
of a dividend ; and may give general directions to 
the trustee: but directions given by tlu>cr/?ditois 
in general meeting must ovcr-rulc those given by 
the c ommittee. The committee may allow the trustee 
to employ a solicitor or other agent to take any 
proceedings or do any business which they may 
sanction. If there be no committee, any act ot 
thing, or any direction or pet mission, .authorised 
to be done or given by the committee, limy be clone 
or given by the Board of Trade oil*the application 
ol the trustee 

COMMITTEES AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS.— 

The procedure at (.omnuttee meetings does not 
cliHer materially from that at meetings of the main 
body by whicii the committee was appointed , but 
there . is less foimality, and greatet latitude is 
allowed to speakeis . , 

There are ililterent kinds oi < ommitlces. First, 
there is what is best known as a ommittee of the 
Whole House, whuh is simply a ‘inching t <fi tk>e 
whole body (not necessarily all its members being 
present) sitting " in committee " The change to 
this from the meeting catting oulinarily is effected 
by a resolution being moved and * <yriecl in the 
following let ms: "That this nceting do now 
resolve itself into a committee." The for«*n of the 
meeting is not affected except that sometimes, .is 
in the House ot Commons, the chairman is changed. 
The purpose of a meeting thus “ go\ng into com¬ 
mittee," as it is called, is to enable the business 
about to be transacted to be dealt with more frcelV 
and informally than is permissible undci the cus¬ 
tomary rules of procedure applicable to formal full 
meetings When such business is of a very detailed 
charac ter, involving the consideration of a great 
quantity of mmutitv, rather than of ^he broad 
principles of a question, it would be impossible to 


discuss it exhaustively if persons were restricted to 
one' speech on each motion. The necessity for con¬ 
stant cross-comment, explanation and repetition, 
especially on the part of the mover or the person in* 
c harge of a proposal, requires that the persons pre¬ 
sent shall be -unlimited as to the number of times 
they may speak. This is the case in the dishusmon 
of, inter alia, financial matters and the detailed 
provisions of a large proposition. 

Secondly, there is the Standing Committee, a 
description, applied to a committee appointed not 
merely for a temporary purpose, but for the dis¬ 
charge of a duty ot a permanent continuing kind. 
Thus public authorities (in whose affairs this descrip¬ 
tion of committee is mostly met with) classify their 
multifarious duties, and appoint a standing com¬ 
mittee for each department. Each member of the 
body will serve on a certain number of such com¬ 
mit {ccs, and m this way the wotk is evenly dis- 
tubuted. Instances of these standing committees are 
the " Tramways CorfcmiUee " and * Housing Com¬ 
mittee." Some public ^bodies differentiate between 
tluyr various permanent committees, designating 
some as “ standing," and others as " executive " or 
‘•'statutory " , but all these are virtually " stand¬ 
ing " committees, and come wifhin our definition. 
Indeed, in this categoty arc to be placed practical y 
all exe< utivc committees, from the single council or 
(ommittee ol a small association up to the case we 
have just been considering, viz., of an important 
l#iblie atiihouty whose duties are so cxteiufpe and 
*vancd as to necessitate their being allocated to 
sep.irate committees 

Thndly, there is the Special Committee appointed 
bv the main body ior a tempoiaty purpose, though 
it may be a very important or very piotracted 
purpose i 

.Fouithty, there is the Sub-Committee, which is 
also a special committee, but is appointed by a 
committee to deal with some subsidiary mattei. 
such as the duifting of a rcpoit, attending an inter¬ 
view, making an investigation, etc A sub-committee 
is solely lesponsiblc to the (.ommittee appointing it, 
and is in no way recognised as a committce*by the 
main body , indeed, it is a question whether strictly 
a committee has the power, unless expressly author 
lsed, to delegate any of its duties to a sifb-com- 
nnttee. Seeing, however, that the < ommittee adopts 
as its own whatever it* does adopt from its sub- 
(ommittee, theic does not seem any serious 
objection to the piaitue 

In the case ot special and sub-committees, if is 
essential that the leleieme to # them (usually em¬ 
bodied in a lesolulion of the appointing body) shouhj 
be perfectly < lcar and prei ise, sA that the committee 
knows the exaft limit ot its d/ity, whn h is not to be 
exceeded. These Committees picsent to the bodies 
appointing them d rcpoit as the result of their work, 
and arii then i pso* facto dissolved. It lias already 
been stated that the pi ordure at ( ommittee meet¬ 
ings does not differ m th« mam hom other meeting 
procedure, cx< ept that less formality is required. 
The informalities pci nutted are in lcspect of speeches 
and deportment ; p&sons may m committee speak 
as often as they choose, even on one motion , and 
they will not alwj.ys (as, for instance, in very small 
meetings) be expected to stand while speaking. The 
slight point*, in which committee pioccdurc does 
diverge fionY ordinary* practice are as follows : The 
motion of the " pievious question " may not be 
moved m committee , but ar motion " that the com¬ 
mittee do rise " i.vpeimis^ble. It must be borne in 
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mind, however, that a committee cannot shelve its 
business by carrying a ipotion to suspend it* pro¬ 
ceedings ; its duty to the body appointing it must 
be discharged ; and whether it complete its business 
efficiently or not, it must at least decide upon the 
report it will present. In the case of Parliamentary 
committees, motions do not require to be seconded ; 
but this point should not lie taken as a model for 
practice elsewhere. The mformality of committees 
may tend to spread, and when there is unanimity 
m£ny rules may be relaxed , but if there is division 
of opinion, all decisions should be rtvuhcd m the 
regul^ way, x.e., by debate procedure, and voting. 

It is not competent for a committee to settle points 
of order, either through its chairman 01 by vote of 
its members. Such questions, when important— 
particularly when tl\ey involve some penalty— 
should be referred to the chairman of the main body 
for decision. It is not expedient that precedents 
should be created in such matters, on comparatively 
obscure occasions, by the Rulings oj chaine and* 
temporary chairmen wh^ possess piobably less 
experience than pnncipal chairmen 

When a committee is not unanimous .is ty its 
report, the question arises as to whethei and to J 
what extent the division of opinion is to be c<*n- 
municated to thfi appointing body in the case of 
Varhamentary committees, the icpoit must hr that 
of the committee as a whole, without mention of 
diveigent views; those membeis of the committee 
who are in disagreement having the oppoitumty of 
expressing then opposition to the iepott whin^t* 
adoption is under consideration by the House 
With pubkc authonties, othci bodies, and associa¬ 
tions generally, the exa< t practice vanes, it is 
not a matter governed in any way by law, and ca< h 
body settles its own nieuiod of piocodure It seems 
usual to indicate by one way qr another any divi¬ 
sion of opinion then* may be on the coflmuttee. as 
well as to leave its members fice to oppose the 
adoption of the report when it is being discussed 
by the main body The standing ordeisof some 
authorities provide that a committee’s icpoit 
shall •state the numbei voting for and against it , 
and with certain othci bodies the nunonty on a 
committee are allowed to presented sepai ate tcporl 
A commitwe almost mvanably appoints its own 
chairman 'Ihe quorum of a committee is usually 
fixed by the mam body, g,nd in the Case of public 
authonties it is laid down in their standing ordcis. 
In cases whcic there is no provision, it is « ustomary 
to consider thiee members as a quotum, though m 
a very small committee of, say, only three' oi foul, 
tifc'o might be a sufficient quorum 
• It is outside the purpose and scope of this article 
to desenbe the vaAous functions of •committees and 
the different kinds of business .they may have to 
transact; but it may be of interest to refer to one 
particular committee, because of its connec tion with 
the Question of the management of meetings. This 
is the agenda committee of a c engross, apd its 
business is the c lassification, c o-oi dotation, and 
arrangement*of the mass of business to be pre¬ 
sented to congress by the delegates fiom the vanous 
branches. Amid so much matter there must neces¬ 
sarily be some overlapping, ayd, of course, the 
motions, resolutions, and jcpoils coming, as they 
do, from separate sources, have no lopcal order or 
sequence. Hence the work of an agenda committee, 
if well done, is of enormous assistance in clarifying 
the proceedings and» # economising the time of 
the congress. 


Minutes should be kept of committee meetings, 
just as in the case of other meetings. The .minutes 
of standing committees will be anf official permanent 
record, and, therefore, icquire to be kept with the 
utmost care. Special committees, however, since 
they have only a temporary existence, do not # call 
for quite such thoroughness Adequate notes should 
be kept fron> meeting to meeting ; \>ut when the 
icpoit is finally made and piesented to the appoint¬ 
ing body, its entry on then minutes constitutes all 
the record that lAnecessaiy, and the committee's 
twinpoiary minutes may be destroyed—after, per¬ 
haps, an mteival in impoitant cases, though the 
practice of some bodies appears to be to preserve 
ovefi these yunufes. 

A few \eais ago, an iiiteicMiiig point was decided 
‘in connection with the duty ol membeis of a local 
authonty to save on committees of that authority 
(1l \ patte Crawford, King’s Ik ml) Division, Apnl 8th, 
1911) A Sunderland bomugh coui^illor was elected 
a member of the echu atum « oinnntfce, but lesigned, 
i&eieupon tlid ma\ot and counul i (intended that a 
councillor elec led to a committee cannot icsign. 

I he Divisional Ccnut i ejected tins contention, hold¬ 
ing that membciship of such a committee is not an 
otlice^tvluch imj’ioses an obligation on the appointed 
pnvin (it duly qualified) to ace ept it oi to pay a fine. 

The chan man of a committee has a casting vote 
juft as the chan man of the appointing body. As 
regai<ls the pieseiv e of sttangeis, their admission is 
on tit ely \\«tlun the disc icticm ol the committee ; but 
it is usual lor c ommittees to sit in pnvate, and in the 
case of some publn bodies then standing*ordgfS 
include a rule to that elicit Members of the 
appointing body, howevei, have a light to attend 
a c omimttce’s deliberations m tlic absence of 
exj)icss # j|fovision to the contiary , but the wish of 
a loifluAttcc to sit m private should lie respected. 

A committee may consist of one person, to whom 
in tain powers of the appointing body have been 
committed , and only in such a case can a 
c oinmittee meeting be held by one person. 

None of the transactions #r decisions of a com¬ 
mittee sl#uld be communicated to the public before 
they have bec*n rcpoited to the appointing body. 
Such disclosure would be both irregular and 
discourteous, and might be senously inconvenient. 

For the rules of juocedure which apply to com¬ 
mittee meetings equally with other meetings (sub¬ 
ject to the slight exceptions noticed above), see 
aitide on CoNpq^i of Mj&khngs. ihoso general 
rules, however, are subject to possible modification 

* by the mles oi standing oidois of public authonties, 
bodies oi assoc lations. Sue h rules or standing orders 
,^re *thc gqverflmg authonty for the procedure, 

• except where they might be found to conflict with 

statutory provisions. I hey should, therefore, be 

very carefully consulted all concerned. They 
will gcnci^)ly provide as to the method of sum¬ 
moning committee meetings. Important standing 
committees will, of course, have fixed times for 
meeting, and it it usual to stipulate for the calling 
of special meetings (by the cleik in tho case of local 
authorities) irtl Hie request of the chairman or of a 
certain number (say, two oi three) of the members. 
Occasional committees will meet as may be arranged 
‘amongst themselves, the discretion as to meeting 
otherwise resting with the chairman. 

It is customary with local authorities for the 
mayor or chairman of the main body (and sometimes 
tfie deputies of these) to’be ex-officio members of all 
the principal, if not all, committees. 
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COMMON EMPLOYMENT .—This is a doctrine of 
the common law by which it is implied that 

there is no right on the part of a servant to claim 
indemnity from his master for any injury which 
arises through the negligence of any fellow-servant 
in /he course of his ordinary employment. The 
oasis of the doctrine is this: A master employs a 
servant, and he in no way guarantees that any 
other servant is capable. In fact,, the servant must 
take all the risks wnich are incidental to his employ¬ 
ment, unless there is some active interference to 
his detriment on the part of the master himself. 
The immunity of the master m the case of common 
employment was first attacked by the Employers' 
Liability Act, 1880 (q v.), and it has been practically 
killed by the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906 
( q.v .). Nevertheless, as cases still arise in which 
neither of these Acts is applicable, but in which 
the common law rule of negligence may arise, the 
doctrine is far from dead, and may be invoked by 
an employer whenever damages are claimed against 
him personally for an accident arising out ‘ of 
negligence. 

COMMON FORM.— (See Probate.) 

COMMON JURY.— (See Jury) 

COMMON LAYY.- -The term ''common lari'” is 
applied to that branch of the law of England wrwh 
has been administered in the King’s courts since the 
time of the Norman Conquest. Prior to 1066, the 
laws and customs in vogue in England were far 
from uniform. Local customs were prevalent, and 
the system in force in Northumberland was not 
necessarily that which had sway in, say, Gloucester¬ 
shire. The law was administered in the local courts, 
and as these courts had no connection with each 
other, it was impossible to obtain anytlung like 
uniformity until the country was consolidated. Ihe 
most beneficial effect, perhaps, of the Conquest was 
that this uniformity was established. The King's 
justices began to travel through the land, and 
instead of local laws and customs administered in 
local courts, there was established one great system 
throughout the realm, viz, the law which was 
administered at Westminster, and this la v became, 
in fact, the common law of the realm. It was, 
indeed, customary law and entirely unwritten, 
though supposed to be adequate for all the neces¬ 
sities of mankind. The common law became settled 
by the time of the reign of llcniy III, from which 
Acts of Parliament date. These Acts of Parliament, 
through successive reigns, have .modified the com¬ 
mon law, for an Act of Parliament over-udes any 
rule of common law or equity, 1 and a further modi¬ 
fication has been effected by reason of successive 
judicial decisions, in addition, the* so-failed Com¬ 
mercial law (ytc) has had a gieat effect up8n the 
early common law, and much of it has been 
incorporated in the common law of the country. 
Since the passing of the Judicature Act**, 1873 and 
1875, a further change has taken pfacc, as the rules 
of equity are now applicable in the courts.of com¬ 
mon law, and if there is a conflict between the rules 
of common law and equity, the lules of equity are 
to prevail. 

COMMON LODGING-HOUSES.— The law as to 
lodging-houses was thus laid down in 1847 : Thi 
house must be rated at a sum of not less than £10 
per annu<fc such house must be registered, and 
every house shall be deemed a public lodging-house 
in which persons are harboured, or lodged, for hire, 
for a single night. The number of lodgers to be 
received into each lodging-house must be fixed ; a 
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table of rules promoting cleanliness and SSinitation 
must be hung up in every room ; officers of the 
public authority may visit the lodging-houses when 
they please. The penalty for disobeying any rule 
of law is 40s. 

In 1851 an Aet was passed for the well ordering 
of common lodging-houses. The following rules 
therefrom apply to the metropolis only : The 
houses are under the control of the police, and 
must be registered, together with the situation of 
the house and the number of lodgers authored. 
The house must be inspected and approved before 
lodgers can be received. Power is given -to the 
local authonty to make regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the houses and the imposition of penalties. 
If a lodger is ill of a fever, or any infectious disease, 
the lodging-house keeper must give notice forth¬ 
with to the local authonty and to the medical 
officer of health. Common lodging-houses in the 
metropolis are inspected whenever it is necessary, 
and the lodging-house keeper must thoroughly 
clean all the rooms to the satisfaction of the 
authonty when required to do so. The walls and 
ceilings must be limewashed twice a year, in April 
and in October. Penalties are exacted for every 
adt of disobedience to these rules. The lodging- 
house keeper must be registered, as well as his 
house. A sick person in a lodging-house may bo 
removed to an infirmary by the local authority, 
and, if necessary, the clothing and bedding used by 
him will be destroyed. Compensation will be paid 
fax all articles destroyed. 

Keepers of common lodging-houses must, if 
required, report to the authorities every person who 
resorted to such house on the preceding day or 
night. Justices may refuse to allow a person to 
keep a common lodging-house, unless with the 
licence of the local authority, and tins licence may 
be refused. 

Outside the metropolis, common lodging-houses 
are regulated by the Public Health Acts of 1875 
and onwards. Every local authority must keep a 
register of the names and residences of keepers of 
common lodging-houses within their district* All 
the rules in foicc in the metropolis apply in the 
country as well The keeper of a common lodging- 
house must piodmc a satisfactory certificate of 
character. 'Ihe words “ Registered Common 
Lodging-house" must, ii so ordeied, be affixed 
outside the house m a conspicuous place. The 
register of common lodging-houses kept by the 
lot al authority contains the number of the entry, 
date of registration, situation of lodging-house, 
name of keeper, residence of keeper, description -of 
authorised sleeping rooms, number of single adults, 
married coupler, or children authorised to sleep in 
each loom. 

COMMON SEAL —'1 Ins is the name which is often 
applied to the .seal-of a joint-stock company, and 
reference must be made to the article Seal for all 
particulars concerning the same. 

COMMON SERJEANT. —This is the name by 
which the junior judge of the Mayor’s Court of the 
City of London is krown The Common Serjeant 
ranks next to the Recorder of the City of London 
in a judicial capacity, and in addition to his duties 
as a judge in civil matters, he acts as one of the 
judges at tke usual criminal sessions at the Old 
Bailey. The appointment of this judicial officer 
is in the hands of the Crown. The salary attached 
to the office is £2,500 a yea^» 

COMMUNISM. —This is the earliest and, in cases 
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where attempts have been made to put theory into 
practice, in some ways the njost successful of sc hemes 
for regenerating society under a scheme of Socialism. 
Under Communism, tjie powers of the State would 
be ^educed to a minimum or suppressed cntnely. 
The^country would divide itself into a collection 
of harmonious societies, wlut h should work together 
for the common good and should enjoy in common 
the product of their co-operation. The modern 
tendency towards the strengthening of the State, 
to the growth of national feeling, #and even T>f 
" imperialism,” would be counteracted by a ictutn 
to simpler and moie innocent principles The 
small communities would be either self-contained 
and sclf-suppoiting, or if they had to exchange 
with other communities the exchange would lie 
made on behalf of the community by public 
authority. The common inteiests that persisted 
between the communities would be governed by a 
central congsess In an examination of the sug-* 
gested system one must, a 4 in duty bound, confine 
attention to its more rational and higher foims 
It would be palpably unfair to deal with, the 
subject as if it could be summed up in the sneei — 

• 

" What is a Communist ? One that hath yearnings 
• For equal division of unequal earnings 

Bungler or idler, 01 both, he is willing 

To folk out his penny, and pocket your shilling ” 

Communism would ceitamly solve tbit* problem 
of distribution. Fach would be able to “ take fi»m 
the heap,” to diaw fiom the common fund , and 
we are assured—see, for instance. The Conquest of 
Jitead, by Kiopotkin—that undet piopei oiganisa- 
tion, not under the ” an^rclm al capitalist ” system, 
wealth would be in such abundance that cac h could 
take at discretion, just as he does of the air or of 
the sticam of water. If wealth falls shbrt of t£us, 
apportionment must have place Just as the sailois 
on the raft decide what then lations must be, so 
in a state of community ot goods Lithe 1 there 
must be such an eagerness toi self-sactihce, such a 
competition of good will that the distribution will 
be effected of itself, or it must be performed by 
rigour and rule. It is ceitamly rallies curious that 
those who believe that the burner method would 
obtain accuse individualists of too great optimism. 
In the family cncle, winches to be the model of the 
communistic society of the futuie, the authonty 
of father and mother prevails. Goods are divided 
according to necessities, not in accoi dance with 
descits; and of the necessities the fathei ot the 
mother is the judge# But who shall preside over the 
commune and prevent indiscriminate pillaging, 
inordinate consunation by some • together with 
stint for others ? Anti even whe*n each member of 
the commune got his " fan share # ” we should be as 
far as ever from equality. Equality within the 
comntunity might cone eivably be attained ; but 
inequality between thfr separate commiyntics 
would still persist. TherS would be rich and poot 
groups, as notv theie arc uch and ]>oor families 

As a fact, such communistic societies as have 
maintained a precarious existence have been (1) 
very small societies, and have Ijpcn, unless bound 
together by a strong tchgious scnUir.ent which 
overpowered all material considerations, (2) sub¬ 
ject to a very rigid discipline. The gieat^ro-operative 
society which Communism seek.* to establish suffers 
from the serious defect* # that it is not voluntary but 
compulsory to some among those who first con¬ 
stituted it, and to the ifcsccndanfs of all. Just as 


men are not consulted as to what nation, with all 
i?s obligations and privileges, they shall be born 
into, so the members of the commune would be 
forced to co-operate with their fellows. The system 
would be established and upheld by legal enact¬ 
ment ; and law becomes a mere sounding phrase 
unless there .is sufficient foire behind to make the 
law effective Woi k done under constraint would 
be almost as melhc lent as slave labour is universally 
acknowledged to Be. 

• I he great example of a system of community of 
goods and common action for the good of all, that 
of the Jesuits over the natives of Paraguay, in all 
hkeTihood lasted so long because .there was so vast 
a difference in intellectual attainments and moral 
‘foice between the chrcctois of the so* lety and those 
over whom they presided It appeals foolish to 
expect that sue li a society would long endure among 
a modern civilised community fixed iule, like 

that of equality, might Ik aupiie.seed in, and so 
might (hancunu an external necessity , but that a 
handful oLffliiman beings should weigh everybody 
in the Inflame, and give mote to one and less to 
another at then sole plcasun* and judgment, would 
not Ve borne unless from pusons believed to be 
mow'- than men. and backed by supernatural terrors ” 

CB)3I1*ANIES.--CoinjMim s, 01 joint stock com¬ 
panies, as they aic often called, aie associations of 
poisons formed for the purpose of carrying on a 
trade or business, in wln< h the liability of such 
poisons is limited by guaiantecor by shares. They 
have been governed suuc- 1862 by a large; dumber 
of Acts of Parliament passed between that date 
and 1907, but the whole ot the statute law was 
diaw'ii togetliei in the Cunip.imcs (Consolidation) 
Act, 1 his Ait was amended in a minor 

paitiAihfr as to piiv.ite 1 ompanics by ail Act passed 
in 1913, and by two olhei Aits, juobably of a 
tempoiaiy chai.uler owing to the Gu-at War, 
passed in 1917, icfeiiing, respectively, to the 
jiarticulais to be given as to dnectors and also to 
the foreign mlcicsts hold fry a company. The 
I >1 csi nt feet ion is a bud n capitulation of 
tin- main pdlnls connected with joint stock 
companies It has nothing to do with incor¬ 
porated or umncoipoiated companies, which arc 
noticed undci separate headings. All the puncipal 
points, moirovei, winch tome under the heading 
ot comjuiuos in gem-i.il aie tie.it<<U '<4- Jengtli in the 
sections aj>p)i(ab]e 1o them. 

A joint stock company lias been defined as “an 
•association of individuals fot purposes of piofit, 
possessing a common capita! c ontiibuted by the 
lumbers ca>mjR)sing it, sm h c apital being com¬ 
monly divided into sham, of wlmh ea<h possesses 
one or inoic, .end wlmh aie transferable by the 
owner ” Another definition is as follows : ” By a 
comj>any l^myant an asso< uition of many persons 
who < nntrib.ite money or money's woith to a corn- 
noil stocjc and employ it in some trade or business, 
and who share the profit 01 loss (as the case may 
be) arising thcrefiom 1 he common stock so con- 
tiibuted is demoted in money, and is the capital of 
the company. The prisons who contribute it, or 
im whom it belongs, are membeis The proportion 
Of capital to which cadi member is entitled is his 
shaie ^Shares arc always transferable, al|jfcough the 
right to transfer them is often more or less 
restricted ” It is of the utmost importance to bear 
in*mind that an incorporated company is treated 
in law as an individual, that it is, in fact, a “ per¬ 
son ” within the meaning of Acts of Parliament, 
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unless it is expressly shown by the Acts themselves 
that only a natural person is intended. The incfi- 
viduahty of the various members who compose the 
company is completely lost in the new personality 
whmh has been created. This fact .ought never to 
be Tost sight of, though the forgetfulness of it has 
led to most cuiious mistakes in the pa.st. The exact 
position was most clearly shown duiing the Great 
War, when the character of certain companies, 
registered in England, but composed entirely or 
almost entirely of alien enemies, had to be con¬ 
sidered by our < ourts From some points of view 
the state of affairs cannot be considered as alto¬ 
gether satisfactory, but after the degsion irf the 
Daimler case in 1916, nothing but fresh legislation 
can alter the fundamental ihaiacter of a company' 
as stated above. It follows, therefore, that any 
member of a company is able to enter into a con¬ 
tract with the .company in the same mariner as 
any other individual. For all leg# purposes ca- h 
is a separate legal entity. ‘ * 

It is well known that in the case of a partnership, 
each partner, and in the case of a lnnitc 1 partner¬ 
ship (q v.) each general partner, is persona, ’v liable* 
for the whole of the debts of the partnership busi¬ 
ness In the case of a company, howeveiV the 
creditois can only proi ccd against the property of 
the company when tin* necessity arises, and c£ch- 
narily theie is no icmedy at all beyond the fixed 
capital, and then only if it is subscribed for The 
fixed capital is, in fact, the total amount of the 
property of the legal person 'I he mam points of 
distinction between a joint stock company and a 
partnership have been set forth in the last para¬ 
graph and in the preceding sentence, but the follow¬ 
ing judicial opinion may be quoted in connection 
with the matter : “ I believe that accoidfag'to the 
vernacular we use on these subjects, the difference 
which the Act (i e , the Companies Act) intended to 
draw between a company or association and an 
ordinary partnership is this—an ordinary partner¬ 
ship is a partnership composed of definite indi¬ 
viduals bound together by contract between them¬ 
selves to continue combined for softie joint object, 
either during pleasure or during a limited time, and 
is essentially composed of the pci sons originally 
entering into the contract with one another. A 
company or association (which I take to be synony¬ 
mous terms) as the result of an arrangement by 
which parties intend to form a partneiship which 
is constantly changing, a partnership to-day con¬ 
sisting of certain members 'and to-morrow con¬ 
sisting of some only of those members along with 
others who have come in, so thdtftheje wil> be, a 
constant shifting of the partnership, a determina¬ 
tion of the old and a creation of a new partnership, 
and with the intentiorvthat, so lar as the partners 
can by agreement between themselves bring about 
such a result, the new partnership shall succeed to 
the assets and liabilities of the old pa,» tnership 
This object as regards liabilities could not in point 
of law be attained by any arrangement between 
the peisons themselves, unless thi person con¬ 
tracting with them authorised the change by a 
novation, or unless by special provisions in Atn's 
of Parliament sanction was given to such 
arrangements.” Theie are three other points of 
distinction beyond the question of personality and 
the limitation of liability which should be borne 
in mind— 

(1) In a partnership one partner cannot transfer 
his share in the partnership without the consent of 
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the Qther partners. In the case of a company the 
right of transfer is generally unlimited. 

(2) In a partnership each partner is an agent of 
the firm for all business purposes. In a company 
no member is entitled, as.such, to act as an agent 
of the company. 

(3) In a partnership the partners may make 
what private arrangements they choose among 
themselves. In the case of a company there are 
some arrangements winch the members of ^:he 
company caftnot make among themselves. 

There are three kinds of companies which^an be 
registered under the Companies Acts— 

(а) Unlimited Companies. In companies of this 
class every shareholder is liable for the debts of the 
unlimited company as in an* ordinary partnership ; 
but such companies possess the following advan¬ 
tages—the liability of each member ceases at the 

t end of a year from the time he ceased to be a 
member, and the slfares of the companies arc 
transferable. Such companies arc now extremely 
rare, and for several years past none has been 
regfctcred. Several unlimited companies of long 
standing have availed themselves of the privilege 
ol re-registration fust permitted,, under the Com¬ 
panies Act, 1879, by which the liability of the 
members has become limited. 

(б) Companies Limited by Guarantee. There are 
very few companies of this class in existence. The 
jijcmorandum of association of such a company 
contains a declaration to the effect that each 
member of the association will contribute an 
amount not exceeding a fixed sum to meet its 
liabilities so long as he or she remains a member, 
and for twelve months afxci wards. 

( c) Companies limited by Shares. Ilcie the 
liability o\ each member is limited to the nominal 
amount of the shares which he or she holds. If the 
capital of a company limited by shares is once paid 
up, theie is no fmthcr pecuniary liability, generally 
speaking, resting upon any person whatever. 

Since the passing of the Companies Act* 1907, 
which came into foice in its entirety on July 1st, 
1908, there has been a fuither division of companies • 
into “ public ” and ” jsuvate ” companies. The 
Act of 1907 has, like the other Companies Acts, 
been repealed, its provisions being le-enacted by 
the At t ol 1908 (and amended l>v the At t oi 1913) , 
ami lefereme must be made to the aiticle Private 
Company 1o asicitam its meaning and full signi- 
fuame (See also One Man Company ) 

Of the various classes of companies, the third is 
the most important t 

The smallest number of persons that can combine 
to form a joint stock company is seven ; but m the 
case of a private company (q v.) the number may be 
limited to two. .Though theie is no maximum, 
except'that the number of members cannot Exceed 
the number of shares into which the capital of the 
company is divided, thefe must never be less than 
seven (or two, as the case may be),* for it is pro¬ 
vided that if the number of members is reduced 
below seven, or two, and the company carries on 
business for mo/e than six months, while the 
number is fo reduced, “ every person who is a 
member of<4he company during the time that it so 
carries on business after those six months, and is 
cognisant of the fa*£t that it is carrying on business 
with fewer . . . members , . . shall be severally 
liable for the payment of the whole debts of the 
company contracted durin^^hat time, and may be 
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sued for the same, without joinder in the action 
of any other member " * 

It may be noticed here that a company is in the 
same position, in many respects, as an ordinary 
individual with respect tp actions #t law. It is, m 
gendtal, bound by all the ordinary rules of contract 
and By most of the rules of tort Thus, it can sue 
or be sued in most cases foi such a tort as a libel. 
Also it is to some extent liable to be indicted for 
certain criminal offences There are, however, 
many exceptions to its ITability at yimiual law, 
and full information must be obtained ftom special 
volumes which deal with that brain h of the law. 

Unless the company to be established is one of 
meagre dimensions, it generally happens that one 
or more persons sets to work to do all the preliminary 
work connected with the legislation of the com¬ 
pany. Again, if the new company is to cairy on 
the business which was formcily in the hands of 
another company or poisons, many airangements , 
may have to be made wliun entail a considerable 
amount of labour. 1 his pichmmary work is earned 
out by a person or a number of persons known as 
the piomotei or the piomoteis Wh.it is *the 
particular position of a promoter and what me his 
liabilities are given in detail in the artic le Promo i i.k 
• When the necessary number of persons has been 
obtained, the scope of the company and its piojects 
are set out in a ilex ument known as the memo¬ 
randum of association {q v ) This is a most 
important document, and after it has been pre¬ 
pared in accordance with the proper legal rcqune- 
ments, it is signed by a certain number of persons 
(seven at least in the case of a “ public. " company, 
and two at least in the case of a " private " com¬ 
pany), who must st«it% the number ot shares, 
generally one in piactice, which ca< h of them takes. 
The memorandum of association, whi»h is fully 
treated of in a separate article, is the statement to 
the wot Id at large of the pin poses foi which the 
company is moot porated. 

* In addition to the tncmoiandum ofr association, 
ailulgs of association are generally diawn up. 
These die, as it were, the by-laws of the company 
The mattcis connected with the articles of associa¬ 
tion are fully explained in the sepaiate aitu.lc 
devotfd to the subject, to which reference must be 
made, as well as to '1 able the model set of ai tides 
of association contained in the fust schedule of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 A company 
may be registered .jvithout articles of association, 
but in that case the fact must be indorsed upon the 
memorandum of association when aj>plu alien is 
,madc foi registration 

The next step is to obtain a ect tifiqpc of incoi poi u- 
tion (q v ) For this«purpose application must be 
made to the registrar of companies, and this official 
will only grant a certificate whep # he is satisfied that 
everything is in order, and that all the picfliinmary 
steps have been complied* with 1 he whole of these 
matters are discussed m*the aitiole Registration 
of ComfaniA, and in the same aiticle a list of all 
the fees payable is set out. As^soon as the certificate 
is granted a new legal entity is established, and the 
certificate of incorporation is conclusive evidence 
that eveiything is in order If*the fnmpany is a 
“ private " company, it. is then at liberty to com¬ 
mence work at once. If, on the oiher/nand, it is a 
“public" company, it can go.no farther than the 
issue of its prospectus, and its subsequent light to 
embark in trading operations depends upon various 
circumstances. (See O^mencement of Business ) 
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The issue of the prospectus ( q.v.) is a matter,of the 
greatest importance ThF is the document which is 
put forward in order to induce the public to coitye 
in and take shaies in the company. Its preparati6n 
is a most difficult task, espec lally as heavy liabilities 
may be incurred by* those who are responsible # for 
its issue, in case its contents turn out to be 
inaccurate or”fraudulent. The whole ol the points 
connected with this portion of the work of a 
company are set c*it in the article Prospectus. 

Jin order to avoid failure, those who are responsible 
for the floating of a company very.frequently obtain 
the consent of certain persons to take shares in the 
company, or to guaiantee to take oi place shaies 
if the public?do not come in in sufficient numbers 
to allow of the company going to allotment This 
is done by means of what is called undeiwriting, 
and lefeienie must be made to the article upon 
this subject foi full patticulais 

Assuming th«rf the company hasTonie into exist-* 
eitore, and tha^it has been enabled to commence 
business cn^Ctions, it is then neiessaiy to consider 
srparatelypfne points connected with management. 
For thi^puiposc the sepaiate ai tides upon Allot- 

MhN r j^CaPIIAI., 1 )|«|ll' N 1UICI-S, I >IVII>FNI>S, Ml-.IT- 
inc.s. Shmcls, Shahehold) ks, and other similar 
nnifcis must be consulted As to the termination 
of 4hc existence of a comp.my, see the ai tides 
l)j func r Company and Winding-up 
COMPANIES MM IT FI) BY GUARANTEE.—(See 

Companies ) 

FOMPVNY, HOW TO FORM. - (See Companies ) 
COMPENSATION.- -Whenever a person is injured, 
eithei m ]>iope 1 1 \ ni m prison, by an act oi default 
of another which is not justified in law, he may 
seek pec umui y c ompensahon fioni that other Com- 
ponsuAidb*whi< h has to be obtained through the 
medium of legal ju «k codings is genet ally termed 
damages, and is disc ussed under that heading (q v ) ; 
the c ompensation which is claimed by a woi kman 
or set \anl m tespa t of injunes sustained by icasoii 
of his employment, under tli# heading Workmen's 
Compi nsation Iliac .lie, in addition, a large 
numbet <jl casts where injury is done to a person 
by depmmg him of his pioperty, or restiicting 
him in the lull enjoyment of it, undei legislative 
sanction, subjec t to his being compensated by a 
money payment, the method of ascertaining which 
is generally prescribed by the statute authousing 
the prejudicial action. Such cases arise whole land 
is compulsotily taken by local authonties fftr pur- 
• poses of local improvements and the like, by 
Government deputments for public woiks, and by 
commercial ifUdertakings, such as railway com- 
jTanici,, for*the pui poses of fvoi ks they are author¬ 
ised by statute to const nut Whenever an owner 
or oc c upiei of land is icqui^ed by statute to give up 
some or all of his rights in or over the land for a 
puipose of puftli^ utility, the statute almost invari¬ 
ably confers upon him a light to be compensated 
for his Toss—if there*is n<> such jirovision he has 
no remedy, for it is a piinuple of law that if an 
Act of I’aihawient authorises the doing of some act, 
then if that act is dene in a proper manner an 
^dividual who suffers some special injury thereby 
Fas no remedy and no light to be compensated, 
unless*su< h right is piovided by the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in question, or by some other Act supple¬ 
menting its provisions Sometimes a remedy by 
aftion for damages is given, but generally the com¬ 
pensation is directed to be ascertained by means of 
the machinery set up by, and subject to the 
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conditions contained in, a group of Acts known 
as the Lands Clauses Acts « 

Under these Acts, a person who is deprived of 
any interest in land by reason of its being required 
for the purposes of an authorised undertaking is 
entitled to receive full compensation for such loss 
as he may sustain, and by full compensation is 
meant not only the value of the land or interest 
of which he is deprived, but also the damage, if 
any, done to other property belonging to him by 
reason of the severance therefrom of the particular 
land that is taken. In ascertaining the value, loss 
of business, the cost of finding and adapting new 
premises, the value of fixtures, the cost of rcmc*/al, 
and the like must be regarded, and *if the land 
taken is peculiarly adapted for some paitn ular pur¬ 
pose, that fact must be taken into consideration. 
Compensation, too, may in some cases be claimed, 
though no land is actually taken, if property is or 
will be injuriously aflectcd by the authorised under¬ 
taking. Thus, if access to property \ll be block«*l 
by a contemplated erection, the owner b ad occupier 
may be entitled to claim compensation' ‘ a respect 
thereof 

The amount to be paid as compensation nVy, of 
course, be agreed between the parties conceded, 
but if they cannot come to an amicable settleml^it, 
the rather complicated procedure of the Laqds 
Clauses A( ts must be brought into operation. If 
the claim does not exceed [SO, or if thq claimant 
has no greater interest in the land than as being a 
yearly 4enant who is required to give up possession 
before the expiration of his tenancy, the amount of 
compensation will be assessed by two justices of 
the peace, upon a summons taken out by cither 
party. In other i ascs, it is open to the claimant to 
elect to have the amount determine* 1 by ,^irNitra¬ 
tion ( qv .), but if he does not exercise this option, 
the matter goes bcfoie a jury, who aie assembled 
by the sheriff for the special purpose The inquiry 
is presided over by the sheriff or a proper deputy 
or substitute, and the proceedings practically follow 
the order of the trial of an action by jj*dge and 
jury. The jury give a verdict for the sum to be 
paid as compensation, and judgment is given for 
the amount so assessed. If the verdict is for a 
greater sum than was offered by the promoters 
before any proceedings commenced they must pay 
all the costs of,the inquit y ; but if for the same 01 
a less sum than such offer, each party will bear 1ns 
own costs, and the costs of the inquiry itself will 
be borne by them equally 

Apart from the compulsory acquisition of land, 
there are other cases in which compensation is 
required to be paid by statute. Thus, 'und€-r the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and some other similar 
measures, a tenant is entitled to be compensated 
by his landlord for improvements made to his 
holding, for unreasonable distuibancl’ b£ the land¬ 
lord, and for damage done to his* crops by game 
preserved by the landlord , such compensation is 
cither agieed on or settled by an arbitrator (See 
Landlord and Tenant) If, for lb: purpose of 
preventing the spread of disease among cattle, the 
Board of Agriculture order infected or suspected 
cattle to be slaughtered, compensation must be 
paid to the owners according to a prescribcd->rate ; 
and if. when purporting to act under the laws 
regulating the sale of articles of food, a local 
authority or their officer wrongfully seize and con¬ 
demn food as unsound, the person aggrieved may 
recover compensation for any loss he has incurred 
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by reason thereof, if he was not himself in default, 
the amount of such compensation being ascertained 
by arbitration, or, if the amount claimed does not 
exceed £10, by a court of summary jurisdiction. 

It is only necessary to dj-aW attention to the fact 
that there were special tribunals set up during fcnd 
after the Great War to determine the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the Government in 
those cases where land, buildings, implements, etc., 
had been commandeered for national purpo§es 
under the various Emergency Acts of 1914-18. 

COMPETITION. —Tliis term is used in economics 
to signify the contest between individuals to lecure 
the advantages of trading with a third person. It 
has been described as the " virtually unrestrained 
action of individual self-interest." It is a vexed 
question how far competition should really be 
allowed to go It may, in some cases, be restrained 
to a ecitain extent by custom, and in others by 
legislation , but the m<£t effective resVaint is com¬ 
bination, especially wherj* the combination is large, 
for no matter how fierce may be the contention for 
a period, thcic must come a time when an agreement 
’ has fo be arrived at or one combination manages to 
sweep the others out of existence. Socialism [q v.) 
is opposed to competition, and fiercely denounces it. 
On the other hand, those who favour it maintainf 
that it is the most effective spur to human energy. 
As the subject is of a controversial character, the 
reader must be referred to special treatises dealing 
\yith it in full detail 

COMPOSITION. —The payment of a ecu tain sum 
in the [ by a bankrupt or an insolvent person, 
instead of the full amount owing. 

COMPOSITION OR SCHEME OP ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. —A (omposition is 1 a method by which, 
with the sanction of the court, a debtor can mako v 
an arrangement wit'll his creditors It is not to be 
< onnised with a deed ot ariangomont [qv). It may 
bo entered into bcfoie oi altei adjudication (see 
Adjudication of Bankrui't), and the subject may, 
theiciore, bo conveniently dealt with under two* 
heads— , 

(a) Composition or Scheme before Adjudication. 
Where a debtor proposes to make a composition for 
payment of debts, ot a scheme for the arrangement 
of Ins alfans, he lodges with the official receiver 
within four days after inalpng lus statement of affairs 
(see Statfmi nt of Affairs) a proposal setting out 
the terms of the scheme which he desiics to submit 
to lus crcditois, and the particular of any sureties 
or securities proposed. Copies of the proposed com¬ 
position or scheme, together nwith the official 
receiver’s repott thereon, arc sent to each creditor ^ 
by the ollu ial receiver, who then holds a meeting 
of creditors before ,the debtor’s public examination 
is concluded. If a majority in number of the 
creditors, and three-fourths in value of those who 
have prbvcd, decide to accept the proposal,’ the 
same is deemed to be duly accepted by the creditors 
When approved by the eburt, it is binding on all 
the creditors At the meeting, the'debtor may 
amend his proposal, the amendment benefits the 
genetal body of creditors. A creditor who has 
proved his debt may assent to or dissent from the 
proposal by letter addressed to the official receiver, 
so as to be i^ceived by him not later than the day 
befotc the meeting. Such assent or dissent has 
effect as if the creditor has been present and had 
voted at the meeting. When the proposal has been 
accepted by the creditors, a creditor or the debtor 
may apply to the court approve it. The 
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application must not l>c heard until after the public 
examination has Ihjcii concluded and any creditor 
may oppose it, although he may have voted for the 
acceptance at the meeting Before approving the 
proposal the court hears the rejxfr^ of the official 
receiver as to the terms and as to the conduct of 
the debtor, and any objections which may be made 
by or on behalf of any creditor. 

The court has a wide discretion as to refusing or 
approving a scheme; but. in icitain cases it must 
refuse, 'lhus, if the terms aienot i eascfnablc, or arc 
•not calculated to benefit the general body of the 
creditors, or in any case m which the court is 
required, where the debtor is adjudged bankiupt, 
to refuse his discharge, the court must refuse to 
approve the proposal. sAgain, if ahy facts are proved 
which would hamper the debtoi's discharge were he 
adjudged bankrupt, the court must refuse to 
approve the proposal, unless it provides reasonable 
security for payment of uotfrss than 7s. 6 d in the 1 

on all the unsecured debts provable against the 
ebtor’s estate. 

To sum up : The court may refuse its approval 
in all cases, and must refuse its approval in the 
cases just mentnyicd. In coming to a decision, tiro 
^ourt will have regard to the public commeicial 
morality, and the interests # of the ci editors. A 
scheme will not be approved if theic arc no prools 
for a number of debts mentioned m the statement 
of affairs, nor if it gives creditors no greater 
advantage than they would have m bankruptfyN 
The reasonableness must be judged of net 01 ding 
• to the standard of the state of affairs presented to 
the cteditors. If the creditors have put befotc them 
a scheme by which an estate, which will of her wise 
realise vciy little, will, if the scheme is carried 
through, very probably realise, some nine or ten 
shillings in the £, the court would probably *ay 
there is sufficient icasonablc sccunty for the pay¬ 
ment of not less than 7s Gd m the £ Debts whn h 
♦have been leleascd ncod not be picmded feu in the 
scheme r l he appioval of the emit is testified by 
the s£al of the court being attached to the mstiu- 
ment containing the tenns of flu* pioposul com¬ 
position or scheme or by Ihe tarns bang embodied 
in ail Girder of the court A composition oi scheme 
accepted and appiovcd is binding on .ill the. 
creditors so far as relates any debts due to them 
from the debtor and piovable in bankruptcy ; but 
it is not binding on any ci editor so far as regards a 
debt oi liability frettn whic h the debtor would not 
be discharged by an order of discharge* m bank¬ 
ruptcy (see Discharge of Bankrupt), unless the 
•creditor assents t^> the composition or scheme. 
For instance, a debt incurred by* means of any 
fraud or fraudulent bTcai h of tmist would not be 
discharged Nor does a coni{*»sition or scheme 
release the debtor from any liability undcr # a judg¬ 
ment in an action for seduction, or under an 
affiliation order, or undej a judgment against him 
as a co-respondent in a matumomal cause, except 
to the extent ordeicd by the c ourt The court may 
annul a composition oi schciftc of airangement in 
certain circumstances, 'lhus, if the debtor makes 
default m the payment of any instalment, or if it 
appears that the composition or scheme cannot 
proceed without injustice or undue <fc*lay to the 
creditors or to the debtor, or that th« approval of 
the court was obtained by fiifud, the court may 
adjudge the debtor bankrupt, and annul the com¬ 
position or scheme. §uch an carder, however, is 
made without prejudice to the validity of any sale, 


disposition, or payment duly made, or thing duly 
done under or in pursuance of the composition or 
scheme. Where a debtor is so adjudged bankrupt, 
any debt provable in other respects, which has been 
contracted before the adjudication, is provable in 
bankruptcy. If ther? is a probability of the creditors 
gaining by any adjudication, the court will exercise 
the powers t onioned by the Act. For instance, it 
will adjudge the debtoi baukuipt if he has (even 
without fraud) milled the creditors as to the value 
of his assets. On annulment, the property of the 
debtor vests automatic ally in tire official receiver 
to whom the estate was oiiginally assigned. As 
to the en foremen t of a composition or scheme, if 
the debtor (oi his tiustee, ll an}) f.nl to make any 
payments thereunder, no at turn c an be biought to 
enforce such payment, but the poison aggrieved 
may make application to the couit. When a com¬ 
position or scheme is appioved. tlu^official receiver, 
payment m all proper costs, chaiges, and 
expenses of Jr ini idental to the proceedings, and 
all fees percentages payable to the official 

receiverjjmd the Board of Trade, puts the debtor 
(or, asiffic case may be, the trustee under the com- 
posit> in or scheme, or the other person or persons 
to Akhom under the composition or scheme tile pro¬ 
perty of the debtor is to be assigned) into possession 
of the debtor’s property Ihe couit also discharges 
the receiving order. It would seem to follow from 
this that *the debtor is entitled to deal with his 
pioperty in the ordinary course of business; at 
any rate, the debtor is entitled to all property 
acquired after approval. 1 here must be no secret 
ariangeinents between debtor and creditor, for the 
acceptance by a creditor of a bonus or gratuity 
beyond Jlfcit secured by the deed will, if that bonus 
is pafd “With the debtor’s knowledge, entitle any 
a editor to avoid the deed. Again, an agreement 
made between a creditor and a third person for the 
pui pose of giving that creditor an advantage over 
his fellows, may also be dec la ted voidt If a trustee 
is appointed puisuant to a composition or scheme 
to adminjter the debtoi’s pmpcity, the provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Acts relating to trustees apply 
to him 

(i h ) Composition or Scheme after Adjudication 
Where a debtor has been adjudged bankrupt, the 
creditors may at any tune resolve to entertain a 
proposal for a composition in satisfaction of the 
debts due to them under the bankruptcy, 05 for a 
scheme of arrangement of the bankrupt’s affairs 
'Thereupon the sum? proceedings are taken, and 
the same consequences ensue as in the case of a 
c*m|tysitioi oi* sc heme accepted before adjudica¬ 
tion 'pie resolution to be parsed is similar to that 
which is necessary for accepting a proposal before 
adjudication If the court approves the composi¬ 
tion or ‘>ch«ne v ,it may make an order annulling the 
bank! uptcy and westing the property 111 the bank¬ 
rupt or wine other person appointed on such terms 
and subject to such conditions as the court may 
declare. Instead of making an order, the court may 
teftisc or postpone the application for annulment. 
If there is default in making payments under the 
dtheme, or if the scheme cannot proceed without' 
injustice or undue delay, or if the approval of the 
court has been obtained by fraud, the court may 
make an order for a fresh adjudication. If such an 
oilier for re-adjudication is made, all debts con¬ 
tracted prior thereto will be provable thereunder, 
and the property of the debtor will re-vest in the 
official receiver. 
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COMPOUNDING.— It is the duty of every citizeg 
to aid the authorities in the maintenance of the 
law, and any agreement made with an offender, 
whether the offence is a felony, a misdemeanour, 
or a*wrong punishable under a penal statute, con¬ 
stitutes compounding, for which'the person entering 
into the agreement renders himself liable to punish¬ 
ment. It is the agreement which constitutes the 
offence. Thus, if a man recover| from a thief the 
property of which he has been deprived, and makes 
no terms, either expressly or by implication, as to 
their return, no offence is committed. Forbearance 
to prosecute does not constitute compounding* an 
offence ; but if any agreement is marie, or any 
money is paid, or even if an advertisement is issued 
in a newspaper as to stolen property, with the 
intimation that “ no questions will be asked ” on 
its return, the olfence of compounding is complete 
The law is moreiscvcrc as to the impounding of 
felonies than as to the compounding\f misdcmeaijr* 
ours. In recent times a very wide latib, dc has been 
granted, and prosecutions for this offc.^e are of 
very rare occurrence. 

COMPOUND INTEREST.— This is the indeiest 
computed upon the principal and also upoff the 
interest which is not paid. Thus, if a sum of moley 
is lent and the interest payable upon the loan is ig>t 
paid, the new interest, after a stated time, is calcu¬ 
lated upon the principal and the accrued interest 
If a sum of money is left to a< < emulate in'this way, 
the tot^l amount advances with surpusing rapidity. 

There is a ready way of calculating m what time 
a sum of money doubles itself at compound intci est 
Take the number 70, divide it by the rate per cent , 
and the quotient gives the appioximate numbei of 
years. Thus, at f> per cent., a sum of m#>ne£ will 
double itself in about fourteen ycais It wul quad¬ 
ruple itself in about twenty-eight )eais, ami so on 
This is only a lough and ready estimate, but it is 
sufficient for most practical purpose. As a mat Ur 
of fact, £\ at 5 per cent, in fourteen years amounts 
to £\ 9799, t e., £\ 19sf 7d. and a small fraction of 
a penny. * 

For tables, see Interest. 

COMPRADOR. —This woid tomes fiom the 
Spanish, meaning ” a buyei " It is the name given 
to a “ guarantee broker ” met with in China Japan, 
India, and elsewhere in the Far Fast lie is a kind 
of intermedia^/ m Eastern tiade, finance, and 
banking, the leason for Ins exist erne being pri¬ 
marily due to the European ignpraiue of the native , 
language. Many prominent Chinese men liants c an- 
not, or will not, speak m any othei jlfinguage Ilian 
Chinese, and in such .< m uinstances il«wonMl b£ 
difficult, if not impossible, to do business without 
the mediation of the comprador As far as bills of 
exchange are concerurtl, the compiador corre¬ 
sponds somewhat to the bill-broker«ns,*when bills 
are sold, he certifies them and it is'on his signatme 
that the banks negotiate bills'of exchange. 'He also 
guarantees all sue h tiansactions as advances, loans, 
and overdratts to native clients and.dealers He is 
thus the go-between in practically eveiy transaction 
with native finatuieis, mcichants, and foreigq 
business men 

COMPROMISE. —The settlement of differences of 
any kind by mutual concessions 

COMPULSORY WINDING-UP.— (See Winding- 
up.) 

CONCESSIONAIRE.— A person to whom a right 
or special privilege has been granted. (See 
Concessions ) 


CONCESSIONS.—Grants of certain privileges by 
foreign States or Governments to promoters of rail¬ 
ways, mining companies, etc. The parties obtaining • 
such concessions are called “ concessionaires.” 

CONCHS.—Lar^e marine? shells found chiefly in 
the Bahamas, and used for ornaments or for cutting 
cameos The name is sometimes applied to the 
native whites of the Bahamas, whose poverty 
compels them to use shell-fish as food. 

CONCILIATION HOARD. —In order to bring about 
a speedy settfement of disputes between employers 
and woikmen. various statutes were passtd at 
different times during the last century, but these 
were all repealed in 1896, when the Conciliation 
Act was passed, and under it the Board of Trade 
was empowered to* establish*Conciliation Boards, 
and to register them, for the purpose of settling 
strikes by means of arbitration. Whenever disputes 
arc threatened in any trade, the Boaid of Trade 
now- intcivenes, if possible; and pridf to 1906 a 
Com illation Board was Appointed if either of the 
parties desired it An inquiry was then made into 
.the whole subject-matter of the dispute and a 
decision given. Instead of refeinng their disputes 
to K Conciliation Board, either party might ask for 
and obtain the appointment of an arbitrator to, 
adjudicate upon their differences The weak feature 
of the whole, from the public point of view, is the 
absence of any power to compel a settlement. In 
Septembei, 1908, a standing Court of Arbitration 
w c a?> set up by the Board of Trade, and its duties aie 
in continuation of the work of the Com illation 
Board The labour tumbles of 1911 pointed to the • 
need of finding moie eltei tive moans ot dealing with 
difficulties between emj>lo>»*rs and employed. In 
Octobei of that year, Uieieiore, the* Government 
established„ an ImMistii.il Council, composed of' 
employeis and employed, with a Chief Industrial 
Commissioner at the head thereof. The puiposoffof 
the Council was stated to be that “of considering 
and of implying into matters refencd to them • 
affecting tiade disputes; and especially of taking 
suitable action m tegard to any dispute referred to 
them affecting the pnmipal trades of the country, 
or likely to cause- disagreements involving the 
ancillary trade!, or wlm h the paitics befoto or*after 
the breaking out of a dispute were themselves unable 
to settle ” ]>unng the waff, at the* beginning of 1917, 
anothei standing tubunal was set up, the Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitiation Board, which was appointed 
“ to deal by way ol concihalionbr aibitration with 
questions ausing with ieg 2 Cid to claims for me reased 
ienumeration made by classes of employee's 'of 
Government departments.” Jjt is exceedingly'" 
probable that tfie number of^boards may increase 
as turn* goes on ’ 

CONDITIONAL INDORSEMENT.— In most cases 
a lull of, exchange Is indorsed purely and sirvply, 
and any attempt to add a .condition to an indorse¬ 
ment m , an oftoit to change the fundamental 
chaiacter of the lnstiument, which iscnn “ uncon¬ 
ditional ” order in writing. Under the old law a 
conditional indorsement was more or less opei alive 
in practice, as it could not be cntiiely ignored. 
Thus, the acc eptor* might find himself in a difficult 
position When called upon to meet the bill, he 
paid at his r peril if the condition had not been 
fulfilled. TK.s was.certainly a hardship If he 
dishonomcd the bill’ he might possibly have laid 
himself open to an action fe'r damages, supposing 
the condition had,.really bci/i fulfilled, and yet it 
might be quite impossible for him to be able to 
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ascertain whether the condition had or liad^ not 
been complied with 

• By Section 33 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
it is now enacted— 

"Where a bill purports to be indoised con¬ 
ditionally, the condition mav be disicgardod by 
the payer, and payment to the indorsee is valid, 
whether the condition has been (ultilled or not 
It is presumed that under this Section the conditions 
ma^ still be opeiativc as between an mdoisci and 
an indorsee. If the indorsee receives payment with¬ 
out th^ condition being fulfilled, lu* cannot sue the 
indorser at all, and he probably holds thepioceeds 
in trust for the indorser. England is the only 
country which recognises c onditumal indoi sements 
CONDITIONS.—(See, Warranties and Condi¬ 
tions.) 

CONDITIONS OF SALE.- -The leims upon which 
goods and land are sold at public auction It is the 
general practice fot the conations to be punted on t 
the catalogue adv ei Using t^c* sale It is the pia« tic e 
in cei tain pails ol the* c cmnti \ ioi lc gal prac lition« 1 s 
to agiee to a gciteial si heme nuclei wln« h all sales 
of land in the distnc t are lu Id to take pla< e 

CONDUCT OF MEETINGS.—-iJndci this heading 


S ill be dc'scnbecf the itiles of piocedute in debate 
ther matters connected with the ionise of pro¬ 
ceedings (eg., election of c Whitman) or with their 
management will be found separately tleated unde i 
the headings A«.i:ni>\, Ordi r of Bimniss, and 
Chairman, Duties of , , 

Debate procedute at meetings may be defined as 
, the course of motions fioin the time of then being 
moved until tliev have been disposed ol I he 
matter is but little Subject to sp<s il 1 < law, and 
follows m the mam a mstomaiy piacticc of veiv 
4ong usage, though in the < ase of public bodies 
some of the conditions affecting Ihe fc^tunes of a 
motion, such asquoimn, adjournment, casting-vole, 
are laid down by statute Moieovci, public bodies 
,conduct their meetings undei standing ordets, the 
rules of which deteimme many matters 01 pto- 
ccdufe 'ihe fust, autheffity to be obsriveel, tluic- 
fore, is tlie mles or standing ordeis (if any) of the 
particular body or association , /ailing them, 01 to 
the cadent to which they do not make provision, 
the general customary lulos of debate apply 

Motions. Then* must#alwa\s be a motion, 01 
resolution, as it is sometimes called, befoie the 
meeting , without it then: can be no discussion A 
motion should, if possible, be moved by the poison 
who gave notice of it; gt should be in veiy c le.ir 
t« nb, and its cx.fct wording handed to the eliau- 
• mail, if the latter has not got it aheady beloic him 
on the agenda The mover should make a special 
point of reading out Ins motion,with gieat distun t- 
ncss, so that everyone present n^iy hear. When the 
mov^r sits down, the chan man asks*. "Who 
seconds the motion ? " and if then: is no ^e< onder, 
the motion is not proceeded with If it y> duly 
seconded, the chan man*then puts the pioposition 
before the meeting, saying: "'1 he cjuestion now 
oefore the meeting is, etc. /’•and thus thiowang it 
open to general discussion. Speeches will then be 
made for and against, and pyliaps amendments 
moved. A composite motion need jiot be moved 
in sections, though it should be put |p the vote in 
that way, so as to give some freedogi of choice to 


those voting. • 

Patting Motions to the Vote. When the discussion 
is exhausted, or earlier, if the chairman thinks it 
advisable, he will them (if no afnendment has been 


moved) put the motion to the vote by the usual 
method of show of hands He will say : " lhc 
motion is, ‘ 1 hat, etc.'; those who aic in favour 
of it raise the right hand." After counting tho 
number raised, the i hairman will then say : “ Those 
who arc of the eoi^traiy opinion, laise the right 
hand " These opposing hands are then counted, and 
the* c hairman'announces the late of the motion in 
these or siimlai words: " lhose in favour, fifty; 
those against, thnjy five , I declare the motion 
cajricd.” If the meeting is a large one, the chair¬ 
man will need help in the counting, and so should 
appoint two " tellers," one m favour of and one 
against the motion If the ligures cannot be agreed, 
the vote mifct be ic-taken Ret tifn at ion ol a vole 
•wrongly given thiough inadveifence should be 
allowed ; the House ol Louis permits this, but not 
the House of Commons When a motion has been 
tamed, it becomes a resolution, and must be 
, molded on til#minutes in its ex Jet vvoids. 

VAinendmenUf Any speaker following the mover 
and secondcVmuy, in addition to simple comments 
on the m^/fon, move an amendment to it. lie may 
■ .ct soin^rmeetings do this without notice, which, 
hnwc 'Jn, is genet ally lecpmed brfoichand in tho 
case ol meetings of impellent bodies It is always 
pi<Arable both as a in.ittei of comtesy and con¬ 
venient e to notify the • ban man .is soon as possible 
after the meeting begins of any amendment it is 
intended Jo move Hus enables Ihe chan man to 
ai tango the amendments (il then* aic scveial) in the 
most suitable order loi tn.itment, and, peilfcips, to 
acquaint tlie audience with tin* business they have 
to expect. In dealing with motions, the need of 
the ihaiTtnau having the exact vvouhng befoie him 
was emphasized 1 his applies with still gieatei 
foie e«tAmendments which, horn their natmc and 
fiom then being often unexpectedly intiodueed, are 
pecuhaily liable* to cause contusion Amendments 
grneially aic* subjec t to tin* same < onditions as apply 
to motions, which, in fad, they aie, though not sub¬ 
stantive* ones An amendment may dot be a direc.t 
negative * it must be jelevunt and within the scope 
of the meeting If not seconded, it chops. When 
it has been seconded, the chan man puts to the 
meeting feu discussion the original mot^m in its 
altered hum, as proposed by the amendment. Dis¬ 
cussion is then restricted to this If on being put 
to ihe. vote* it is lost, discussion of the original 
motion is then lesumed, and other amendments can, 
if desired, be moved If it is earned, it is* pul to 
• the meeting as the substantive motion foi lurther 
discussion, and fresh amendments may be moved 
dhli processes on until no one has any further 
anic^tlmeffts to move, ami the motion as last 
altered stands agreed to 

A question that frequently aiises when an amend¬ 
ment duly moved and seconded is befoie the meet¬ 
ing is whfth* the: main motion may be discussed 
as well as the Amendment. As a rule, it may not, 
for amendments usfially only propose a .partial 
change, and it will be irrelevant to disc uss the whole 
of the pi operation contained in the original motion 
while the* retention or alteration of only a part of it 
*is undei c < insider at ion I f, however, the amendment 
• proposes so fundamental a change that it is virtually 
.i complete alternative to the original motion, then 
the two alte rnatives may, and natmally will, be 
disc ussc d together At the meetings of public com¬ 
panies this rule of relevant v seems to be relaxed, 
and the discussion of motion and amendment 
togethe r to be permitted. While there may be 
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justification for thus not enforcing technical rules 
of debate against shareholders who have but few 
opportunities of discussing a company's affairs, it 
is not an exception to be followed. The risk of 
confusion at a debate is always imminent, and the 
iule#best calculated to avoid it to have only one 
motion before the meeting at a time, and to dispose 
of it completely before proceeding With another. 
That rule clearly requires that an amendment shall 
be considered by itself. It also^follows that only 
one amendment may be before the meeting at /i 
time. Once a motion has been amended in a 
particular part, it" is not permissible to move an 
amendment touching any earlier part; without 41ns 
rule there would be no finality. * 

The forms which amendments may take arc ■ 
three: They may (1) add a word or woids by 
insertion, or affix, or (2) omit a word or words, or 
(3) omit in order to insert a word or words. Parlia¬ 
ment has a speertd way of dealing %»th the last of 
these. It was found that giving preference an4 
priority to what the amendment proposed had the 
effect of depriving the supporters ofVhe main 
motion of a full opportunity of stating tlrts£ case. 
Therefore, in the House of Commons the SpeaWir or 
chairman puts this preliminary question : "That 
the words (proposed to be omitted) stand part of |he 
question.’* This gives both sections of opinion 
equally good chain e of piesenting their view If 
that question is affirmed, the amendmept whu h 
would have altered that pait of the question is 
ipso facio defeated, and the main motion down to 
and including that part stands secure from any 
amendment. If, on the contrary, that question is 
negatived, the proposal to insert the words of the 
amendment (to fill the gap) is then put to the 
meeting. If even that lails to be tarrulV* other 
amendments will no doubt be proposed to fill the 
void In Class (2) also of the above forms of 
amendment, the question put in the House of 
Commons is similarly: '"'lhat the words (to be 
omitted) stand part o^ the question ” ; but the 
effect of tins is the same as the popular -method, 
viz. : “ That the words (to be left out)»be omitted,” 
because in both cases the issue is simply and plainly 
the onnssipn of certain words. 

Amendments to Amendments. An amendment 
may be moved to an amendment, though it is not 
unknown for a chan man (not, perhaps, a highly 
accomplished aifd experienced one) to disallow it. 
Wlule lUis a recognised pioi ess in debate procedure, 
and one in common use in Parliament, thcie is some¬ 
thing to be said for the disposition to discourage it 
at meetings where the audience is of«thc inexperi¬ 
enced sort ; for the stepr. involved are undoubtedly* 
liable to lead to confusion. The chairman, of cm.iisc, 
will need a very clear head for the on asion, but the 
chief trouble to be feared fs the dtlfu ulty of keeping 
the audience clear as to what is takiftg filace and 
how the debate stands at any given ihomont How¬ 
ever, sui h an amendment can dot properly l5c shut 
out by a chairman When it is moved, the amend¬ 
ment proposed thereby to be altered stands for 
the time being in the position of an original motion. 
The amendment to it must be dealt with strii tly by , 
itself and at once, and disposed of like an 
ordinary amendment; unless this routine is 
ngoiously followed, hopeless confusion will ensue. 
When such an amendment has been either carried 
or lost, the amendment which it sought to modify* 
is again before the meeting, in either its changed or 
original form, as the case may be; and other 


amendments may be moved to it if desired. The 
technical reason for moving an amendment to an 
amendment, instead of simply another amendment 
to the main motion, is that once an amendment 
(e.g., the one it ic sought to alter) is carried, there 
can be no further discussion of, or amendments 
moved to, the main motion down to that point ; 
so that the person thus seeking to change that 
amendment would have lost his opportunity of 
advocating his view. The chairman will be w%ll 
advised to tqjjulate on paper and keep in front of 
him each motion with the various amendments. 
The proceedings may become very complicated, 
and he cannot affoul to disregard any means that 
will help him to keep a clear course amidst them. 

Suppression of Debate. T^ic following arc the 
various forms of motion designed to stop either the 
discussion on a particular matter or the entire 
meeting— 

0 1. That the debate be adjourned. • 

2 7 hat the meeting be qfijourned. 

3 That the chairman do leave the chair. 

4 That the meeting do proceed to the next business. 

• 5 *The previous question. 

(V 7 he closure. 

None of these motions ma\ be indved by one who 
has already spoken on the motion under considcra-* 
tion at the tune Except the closure, they need a 
seconder ; but, generally speaking, it is not usual 
for speeches to be made on these motions ; indeed, 
thc t rules of many bodies expressly disallow any 
speei h by the sccondet. Of com sc, it is different 
on ori asions, as in Parliament, when a motion for 
the adjournment of the House is used as tho 
teehnu al means of drawing attention to an 
impoitant matter ; a full deuate often then results 
One of these stopping motions may not be moved ■ 
upon another stopping motion, and amendments 
are dot allowed to them, except as to the time of an 
adjournment Movers are not allowed a reply, and 
the motions aic j>nt at once if they arc accepted by 
the chairman; whose discretion in the matter, it 
should be noted, is absolute Wc will now deal 
more in detail with these stopping motions, so far 
as not covered by pic above remarks. 

Adjournments Apart from adjournment; by 
motion, there is automatic adjournment when there 
is no quorum , and a priyatcly convened meeting 
may be adjoin ned whenever the conveners please 
But if the ihainnan ot a meeting not of that 
< Imrai ter improperly va< ales the.chair, a substitute 

• may be elected to finish thg business On the other 
hand, anything transacted alter amieeting has beer 
piopei ly det Lii ed to be i losed, is invalid As a rule, 
motions for adjournment are n<Jt allowed to be 
repeated save alter certain interval of time. 

That the Chairma^ leave the Chair. This is subjei t 
mutatis mutandis to,the rules governing adjourn¬ 
ments. Its effect is to adjourn the meeting sine die. 

that the Meeting proceed to the next business. 
This motion has much m ctnnmon with the “ pre¬ 
cious question,” but differs from it in tliat it may, 
whereas the " previous question ” may not, be 
moved while an amendment is before the meeting. 
The effect of the motion, if carried, is simply that 

• the particular , motion or amendment belore the 
meeting at tljf time is dropped without debating 
it further or pytting it to tnc vote ; and the next 
business is proceeded* with, x e., what would have 
been taken next if the motion,or amendment thus 
arrested had run its usual cou’se. 

The Previous Question. This motion, which is 
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popularly considered somewhat involved, is designed 
rather to avoid the taking ot a vote on a motion 

# than to oppose it. What is meant by the “ previous 
question ' is not the resumption of the other busi¬ 
ness on the agenda, bift the prior question, whether 
the fholion before the meeting shall-be put to the 
vote,•prior, that is, to the actual putting of the vote 
itself The correct form in which this motion should 
be put to the meeting is : " 1 hat the question be not 
°ow put ” ; though it is within the c hairman’s dis¬ 
cretion to refuse to accept the motion If. being 
accepted, it is earned, the elfect is precisely the 
same that of the motion : “ That the meeting 
proceed to the next business,” viz . the substantive 
motion before the meeting is dropped and the other 
business resumed. If it is defeated, the substantive 
motion is at once put \o the vote, so that in eithci 
case disc ussion on the substantive motion is stopped. 
The " picvious question ” cannot be moved upon an 
amendment. # 

The Closure 'Ihe object <f!f this motion is to stop # 
further discussion on the nPotion befoic the meeting 
and ptocced to a vote on it at oik e l ho foim in 
which it is put is : ” That the question he now jrtit ” « 
It must be seconded, hut the chan man need qol 
accept it. It im*y be moved on an amendment as 
fc'ell as on a motion, and, of couise, only closuns 
such amendment, not the main motion as well It 
is unusual to pci nut debate upon a closuie 
motion. * 

Withdrawal of Muttons. If the ptoposoi of a motion 
or amendment wishes to withdiaw it, and the mef-tf- 
lng consents, it may be vuthdiawn Tlit* chairman 

* puts the question in these vvouls ; "Is it your 
pleasure that the motion be withdrawn ? ” and then* 
may be Rebate upon it. *If il is desned to withdraw 

motion while an amendment to it is being dis¬ 
cussed, that amendment must •first be*got rid of 
either by similar withchawal 01 by its being disp<*.ed 
of in the usual way 

Right of Reply. 1 his is usually permitted to only 
*the movei of a substantive motion, larely •<> the 
movijc of an amendment, and never to any sec on dor 
The reply is to be made immediately before the 
motion is put to the vote, or before the fust amend¬ 
ment is put to the vote, if thcreTs an amendment 
In th$ latter case this exhausts the light, but the 
mover of the main motiotj can, of couise, speak on 
every amendment 

Points of Order and Privilege. Points of order 
may be raised at $ny moment duiing a meeting, 
they need no seconder ; they take precedence ova 
ajjy other busine^ in lftmd ; olheis may speak 

9 shortly to the point raised, and the < ban man should 
give lus ruling at*once, which is Jinal I he lule 
against second speeches does not here apply Sub¬ 
stantive business must not be laised or argued under 
tlie guise of a point of oidcr, not peisonal explana¬ 
tion# which are on a different footing (S*e below 
under Second Speeches ), '1 he vvoid “ Question ” 
called out during a specth has stiutly the precise 
meaning of challenging therolovnm y of the speaker’s 
remarks , but it is often useej eiremcously to ques¬ 
tion their accuracy. Points of oidei should be raised 
at once while they are fresh. '1 he matteis they aie 
usually concerned with ate jfioc ec^ute, quorum, 
personal conduct, relevant y and piopncty of specs h 

Points of privilege ate raised similarly when the 
privileges of the meeting or of the auifmm e ai c sup¬ 
posed to have been infringed. As theie is not, 
generally speaking, sci much urgem y about these 
matters as about poiits of orchtr, they should be 


raised at a convenient stage without interrupting 
anyone. 

Second Speeches. Except in the relaxed procedure 
of committee meetings, only one speech may be 
made by any one person on the same motion. 
“ Speech ” herd includes moving and seconding a 
motion and any amendment to it; and it is quito 
immaterial how slight or how full the speech may 
be It lollows that a person may not move more 
than one amendment to the same motion, though 
lie' can speak on any number The various motions 
to* supptess debate aie subject to this rule. The 
waiving of it in the case of committees is essential 
to citable a great deal of detail to be discussed, and 
theie scorns •io lea.son why small infonnal meetings 
—not stiictl\ commit tees—should not peimit them¬ 
selves the same freedom Time is one other case in 
whn h the rule is iclaxed, viz , when a speaker wishes 
to make a personal explanation It is not easy to 
define the c haiuttfcr ami limits of a personal explana¬ 
tion, but any Jftempt to amplify a previous speech 
should be slipped, unless it is to clear up a genuine 
misiuKleis'Vmling. J hose peisonal explanations, 

i hovvevej^ue subjec t to the than man’s leave and to 
the cc^ffrlesy of the meeting, and of the pel son 
speaking at the time the explanation is ofleietl. 

'Jibe above explanations will be found to cover, 
as Jilly as limits of spa< e here permit, all matters of 
piocechue, and the handling of meeting business and 
debates, except so far as is dealt with in other 
ai tales, .X already explained Questions may he 
laised m hums chlfoiing, perhaps, from thq$>o here 
instanced, but the pi maples involved will be the 
same, and the explanations given should equip a 
chairman to deal with any contingency. The exact 
vvoids used m any stej) ol piocodure, whether by the 

< ban yiifnnn putting a question or delivering a luling, 
oi l>) those pi< si nl, aie not vitally material, always 
excepting the wot ding of substantive business 
(motions and amendments), which must be precise. 
What is essential is 1hat*the intention shall be 
always cleaiiy understood. Ibis i requirement of 
lucidity should < ontinually *l>e uppermost in the 

< hairmairs imyd, and no tumble spaied to satisfy it. 
llieie is one ot a chan man’s duties which is more 
often omitted than pel formed, hut which of very 
gicat set vne in keeping the pun reelings understood 
1>V all , that is, the stating aloud, in its exac t terms, 
of each motion <» amendment after it has been 
moved and seconded, but before general discussion 
on it begins It is a mistake to leave the audience 

t to gather the let ms jfom the movei's and sec onder's 
speeches. The gtiwial debate should he started by 
an c^nphatn. craning out by the chairman of the 
ignition or Amendment i his*apphes more, to serious 
< 1 < hatos than to popular oi political meetings, when 
a lesolution is of a very general character well 
understood by all present* 

CON DURANGO BARK.—The bark of a South 

* Amcri< an shrill?, which yields a drug used as a 
cuie for* venomou . bfles. 

CONFIRMATION NOTE.--A slip, either attached 
to or sent v#tb an order or contract, so that the 
tci aver may sign the slip as an acknowledgment 
that he has received and lonfnms the contract. 

CONFLICT OF LAWS.—The term “conflict of 
laws ” is a name wine h is c oimnonly applied, mostly 
by American wntcis, to what is otherwise described 
as l’uvate International Law. It 19 concerned with 
the lights and obligations of private individuals 
when they are affected by the laws of different 
countries which have independent jurisdictions. 
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So long as persons are resident in the same country, Middle region) the Congo forms many falls in its. 
no question can arise as to the ordinary contract^ descertt to the coastal plain, which it crosses by a 
entered into; but since the laws of different deep estuary 100 miles long. So great is the force 
countries are dissimilar in many respects, questions of the Congo, that no delta is formed, and vessels- 
naturally arise winch have to be decided in accord- take in fresh water where the river enters the sea. 
anc^with different systems, according as the per- Climate. The climate is typically tropical, and 
sons involved owe allegiance fo different States. from the European standpoint, bad. Malarial 
Thus, the laws of England, Scotland, I*dia, United diseases are common, “ sleeping sickness *' carrying 
South Africa, Australia, and Canada are dissimilar off many of the natives of the Lower Congo. Medical 
in many respects, and questions arising between science, however, is apparently finding a remettyv 
persons domiciled in different parts of the British as the number of deaths from this cause is decreas- 
Empire or in foreign countries have to be decided ing The average annual temperature over most of 
by special rules It is thus that there comes m a the region is 80° F. Statistics of the rainfall are 
conllict of law, and this is the ieason why this nyno very imperfect, but a general idea can be gained, 
has been so often adopted. As, however, the term llie cataract region of the Lower Congo receives an 
International Law appeals to be more generally . annual rainfall of 55 in. ; the southern end of 
used in this eountiy, the subject is dealt with Tanganyika, 50 to 60 in. ; the*Albcitine Rilt valley* 
separately under that heading. 70 in. ; and in the vast forests of the Aiuwnni 

CONGER or CONGER EEL —A widely distributed basin over 100 in. For the most pait, the whole 
marine fish, of wbich there are various species. I he of the Congo basin below an average altitude of 
common conger is found abundantlyVdf the coast# ^,500 ft is always hot,•moist, and depressing, 
of Cornwall and Devonshire. It is fr\jiently used Productions and Industries. Agriculture is in a 
in making mock tmtie soup, and the flcAh^ though backward state, and this may be accounted for by 
coar«e is much eaten. „lhc lew stage of civilisation leached by the natives 

CONGO FREE STATE (BELGIAN C0nW)).~ and by the bounty of Nature. The negroes are 
Position, Area, and Population. 'I lie Congo^Free fitful in industry, and the development of the 
State succeeded the Congo International Assotta- agiicultural tracts (which need cheap labour) will* 
tion, founded in 1882 by Leopold 11, King of *ie only come when the natives shall commence to 
Belgians. Recognition of its sovereignly w^s take an intciest m their labour. Among the agri- 
obtained by international treaties in 1884 and 1885, cultural products, cultivated or freely piovidcd by 
and the State was placed under the ruTe of the Natme, ate bananas, yams, millet, sweet potatoes. 
Belgian # King, on the basis of pcisonal union with rrftifhoc (tapioca), me, vanilla, mai/.e, tobacco, 
Belgium On Oc.tobei 8th, 1908, the State be< ame gourds, t ollon, c oilcc, i oc oa, soiglmm, sugar (cane), 
a Belgian colony under the title of Belgian Congo. kola nuts, and hemp 

Navigation on the Congo, its tiibutanes, and the Forestry. Practically the whole of the Congo 
lakes ami canals ounce led with it is lice , but in basin is a typical cquatoi ial»forcst region, although 
1890 an internal'nnal Confciemc at «Bc i^sseis savannah tia< Is ate intcispoiscd, and large clearings- 
authorised the Government to levy <ertain J duties have been ijjadc by i .lie natives. The vegetation is 
on imports. The western boundaiy (excepting luxuriant and exceedingly dense, rivalling that of 
16 nyjes ot sea-coast, noi th of the Congo estuary) the Amazonian selvas C haiaeteiistic tices arc tfie 
is the Congo, the Ubanjy (a great tributary of the cO( 0 -nul palm, Boiassus palm, raphia palm, oil 
Congo), and Angola On the noith, the liver palm, climbing palm, mahogaify, ebony, ami i ubber. 
Mbomu forms part <fE the boundary, and the Rubber, lvoty, palm-nuts, palm-oil, and volute 
colony has access to the Nile at the ^ado^otulave copal arc the chief economic products of the forests. 
The eastern frontier, broadly speaking, follows the The <lvihsation has been definitely influent ed by 
line of t!^e Central Atman Rift Valley, thiough the dmse forest, ‘debased tubes, and the dwaif 
Lake Albeit Edward, and Lake Tanganyika. pygmies, who live by hunting with poisoned arfows, 
Rhodesia and Angola bound the colony oil the are the chief dwellers Little animal l lood is supplied 
south 'Ihe lange m latitude is horn 5° noith to by the forests, and as tin? natives have a natural 
13° south, and In longitude from 17° to 30° cast craving for flesh, cannibalism results Enlightened 
Exact statistics of the area and population Vue not government (at present lac king), extension of rail- 
available, estimates give the arga as approximately .ways to aid the waterways, and cheap clfuient 
900,000 square miles, and the native population as labour (a problem to be sdlved) ^lould lead to the 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000^# iheie are lull utilisation of the vast forest wealth 
about 6,000 Europeans, 60 pci cent of f/hoi#*arc* Ihe Pastoral Industry is of ynall importance. 
Belgians. • Among the pygmies the dog *s the sole domestic 

Build. Belgian Congo comprises the greater pait animal Tribes, sup*enor to the pygmies, keep dogs 

of the Congo basin, whufc is, in the main, a huge, (pariah type), pigs (Regenerate types), goats (dwarf), 

circular, basin-shaped hollow (1,500 4t. Above the sheep (bl«* k and whife), cattle (semi-wild), ami fowls 

sea), covered largely with alluvium, find suriounded (bantam-like breeds) , 

on every side by the edges of Ifigliei plateaut.. The The • Pishing Industry • Ihe Congo tubes are 
Congo (about 3,000 miles long) uses on the high gicat insect and fish-eaters Fish is cur*J by drying 

tableland between Lake Tanganyika and Lake and smoking, on the islands of Stanley Pool and 

Nyasa, and flows through Lakes Bangweolo and up the main Congo, Kasai, and the navigable 

Mweiu, receiving the Lukuga fiom Lake Tanganyika reaches of the gieat tributaries, and becomes an 

and the Aruvvimi from the highlands west of Lake* important article of commeice inland. 

Albert. Descending to the 1,500 tl level, thc/iver The Mining* Industry. So far, minerals of value 
forms the Stanley Falls, and its mnnei ous tubutaues have only been found in the border legions of the 

arc also interrupted by falls before teaching the Congo basin Copper (jxists in the Crystal Mountains, 

same level. The Kwa, formed by the Kasai and and very valuable deposits have been located in the 

other nvers, jeans the main stream just before it elevated district of Katang/ m the south-east, 

leaves the basin. From Vivi to Stanley Pool (the Gold, iron, and tin 4xlso occur* 
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The Manufacturing Industries. Spears, knives, 
necklaces, belts, tools, brat elets, dancing •bells, 
chains, and ornaments arc manufactured with 
primitive tools, and the results are often marvellous. 
Basket and mat-making, spinning and weaving of 
cotftm, and pottery made by hand.are among the 
domestic industries. 

Commit ideations. Nairn e has endowed the 

interior Congo basin with magnifuent stick lies <>f« 
navigable waterways Ocean-going steameis tan 
enter the great gulf of the'Congo estuary and steajn 
inland to Matadi, a distantc horn the sea of neaily 
100 ifhles (along the windings ol the thannel). 
Between Matadi and Leopoldt ille, on Stanley Bool, 
there occur rapids and falls, whn h are avouled by 
the Congo r.ulway (250 miles) |miti Stanley Pool, 
theic aie appioximafely 5,000 nuhs*of navigable 
waterways along whuh .ste.uneis of light draught 
can penetrate into the vet) heait of ( ential Afuta. 
Navigable rentes (a luithei 1,200 miles) only sepa¬ 
rated horn the main Congo sf stem by short stick lies 
of unnavigable channels Is liu h have been or are 
being bridged by i.nlw\t\s, ,n e prosided by lakes 
Tanganyika and Mweru, the Pppei Lualaba,*and « 
the Luapula 1 he Great Lakes Railway from 
Stanh yville is •omplctcd as t.u <is Pontluei v llle 
\7Sh milts), .mil hitteily othti Inns have bet n 
finished which make it possible to liavtl horn tlu 
Congo mouth light into tlu heait of the tounliv 
By means ol various i onnei t loifs there is tom- 
iminn at ion by lail ihir<t liom ('ape 1 own to the 
i ivei Congo, a distant e not mm h shot t ol 2,700 inn A 
Phi ie has been a good dial of building < ai i red oil 
during the war Road tianspoit, where the tsetse 
lly is prevalent, is b\ rm.insof human poiteis 

It is # urn eitam at flm lime ol going to press 
# what chang<‘s, it any, will be made ill this temtoiy 
Of « ouise, thi“ (iei mans have wost that»paif whuh 
isjmukerl upon 1 he map, i ast ol Lalo langanyrUa 
Wiietlu i tins will bi absoibed by the Bi Igians, or 
left to the guidance and und< i the (barge ot thi 
* piopost d Leagm of Nations, n mams Jo be soil 



Commerce. 1 he (hie! exports are*rubber (thice- 
fifths of the whole), ivory, palm-nuts, palm-oil, 
white copal, coioa, iofiee, gold (<rude), tin, and 
hides. The impoits dnsist tluofly of manufactuicd 


gooeft (cotton, iron, machinery), food substances, 
rjietals, and steameis. There is regular steam com¬ 
munication with Antwerp, Liverpool, Rotterdam, 
and Lisbon. Most tiade is with Belgium, Great 
Britain, Fiance, Holland, Portugal, Angola, and 
French Congo.' 'Jin* legal money is that ol Belgium, 
but on the t ppt r Congo the luneniy consists of 
biass rods • 

Trade Centres, Hotna (3,300), the capital, on the 
Lowci Congo, is rf an impoitant port and railway 

l cut 1C 

* Matadi (4,000), at the head of navigation, is an 
estuary poit and lailway icntnv 

liauana is an estuary port 

J.cofX'ldvrtle, on Stanley Pool, the commercial 
. complement ol Boma, is a mer poit and impoitant 
trade i nitre 

AVre Antitwp (foimeily Bangala), the chief town 
above Leopold\ille, is situated about the point 
whete the i miry of the Congo < hnngcs fiom westerly 
1 w southerly J 

StanlevviT fis .» ladwav <eutic 

\yun j'"/T in the south last, promises futuie 
gieatned? 

lilijfifclhvillc, oi Katanga, is a town in the 
ixtiemi south, whuh has mini’ rapidly into a 
pofition ot lmpoilami dming the last Itw years 

flails me desp.itihed about twice a month via 
Belgium 1 he time ot tiansit is about eighteen to 
t w«nty days 

t’ONMJ (FKLNCII). I his dist r k t is shown upon 
tlu map given on this page, and the nob; in the 
pm riling article as to productions and imiustties 
applies ill the piesent case I hr ixtint ol this 
1 ir f it i)l V’ is about 500,000 squair mill's, With a 
population whirl) is rstim.ilnl at about 10,000,000 

(<IN%\KMA11A MAHULL. A bi .iutiliil mar bio of 
vain gali <1 giern, ol whuh laigt formations are 
found m tin Coimrm.ua distint ol Galway. It is 
extensively worked and )s < hit fly used lor mteiior 
dei oral ion * 

CONSCIENCE MONEY. - I his is a term occasion¬ 
ally met with in newspapers, when a peison has 
anonym/uslv.madr a payment to the Chancellor 
of the Ex< hequci in respcit of some tax or iluty 
whuh has been intentionally oi otherwise avoided 
by the taxpayer, it mans most frequently in con¬ 
nection with the payment of iniome tax. and the 
name arises from the fact that the payer is sup¬ 
posed to ease his const iem e by forwarding the con¬ 
tribution whn h he is legally bound to pay. AJthough 
, tiie particular anuyints paid as consuen. e money 
are in themselves often quite inconsiderable, the 
total iea< hes,inany thousands of pounds every year, 

* nlMSMJlJKNTIAI. LOSS INSURANCE.—This is 
a spe.ics 111 insurant c whn b has deviloped m recent 
mil, and lias ansen out of fne insurant e Property 
may easily be insured agrtnst nsks oi fire, etc., but 
if a i atattrosiho oriuis tlieie is not only the loss 
to be fated which arises out of the havoc caused 
by the«fiie, etc , but .also Hie loss of busmess whuh 
follows upon a disaster of tins kind and the neces¬ 
sary expenses,wlut h must be incurred in endeavour¬ 
ing to c ontmue trading Thus, if business premises 
are burnt down, it may be necessary to rent other 

•premises at a very high rental Material may be 
required in a hurry, and tins may hear increased 
cost. Again, rates, faxes, salaries, debenture 
interest, and various other fixed ciiarges still have 
fii be met, even though woik is at an absolute 
standstill. Then there is a ls ° the certain loss of 
piofit through the geneial dislocation caused. It is 
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to cover all losses of th s kind that this ne^ kind 
of insurance has been introduced, and a very prqp- 
tical and equitable scheme has now been devised 
by which they can be covered and provided against. 
A little consideration will make it quite clear that 
consequential loss insurance is quite as imperative 
as lire insurance, or insurance'of any kind against 
unforeseen disasters. For all particulars as to the 
rate of insurance and the special requirements under 
the scheme, application must be made to the offices 
which undertake this class ol business. (See 
Indemnity Insurance.) 

CONSIDERATION. —This is the motive impelling 
a person to enter into a contract (qv ). It is some¬ 
times classified as good consideration and valuable 
consideration. By good consideration is meant su< h. 
a motive as natural love and affection , while valu¬ 
able consideration has been defined as consisting 
either in some right, interest, profit, or benefit 
accruing to thc^me party, or in squnc foibeaianc e, 
detriment, loss, or responsibility givvn, suffered, #r 
undertaken by the other at the former's request. 
The distinction is, however, of litfU practical 
importance nowadays, for every simplrWontiact, 
that is, every contrac t not made by deed, ikust be 
supported by a valuable < onsideiatum, and a deed 
(i q.v.) needs no consideration at all, except it i« in 
restraint of trade, when there must be a valuable 
consideration. Another division is into exec' uf eel 
consideiation and executory considciation The 
former consists of something completed at the 
moment the promise or c ontrac t is made, the latter 
of a promise to do ot not to do something m future 
The consideration must move from the promisee, 
t.e., it must be something done oi to be done or 
refrained from by him. Tims, a pioimse by C to do 
something cannot form the considerate* jor a 
contract between A and B. But the < onsifleiation 
need not necessarily benefit the piomisor, for if B 
agrees to do something for C, that will be sufficient 
to support a promise nyule by A to B So long as 
the consideration has some tangible value, it need 
not be an adequate refuin for the promise it has to 
support. People may make their own ^bargains, 
and, apart from fraud, the law does not inquire 
into or rectify any inadequacy. (See Catching and 
Underhand Bargain ) Thus, it is quite open for 
a man to contract validly to work for a Id a day, 
or to sell his gold watch for 2d., so long as all is 
fair and abov« board ; but inadequacy of con¬ 
sideration is always a ground for suspecting the 
existence of fraudulent dealing. A promise to do , 
something whu h is obviously impossible is not a 
consideration, nor is a' promise of %ti illusory or 
uncertain nature, nor yne that does* not* involve i 
legal, as distinguished from a mere moral, obliga¬ 
tion. Forbearance to bring an action, and an honest 
compromise of a disputed claim, however, amount 
to valuable consideration. As a g#nc»al rule, a 
ast consideration, or something ck)ng by a party 
efore the making of a contract, does not constitute 
consideration, though there aie some exceptions. 
Thus, where services have been repcjprcd by one 
person to another at the latter's request, a sub¬ 
sequent promise to pay for such services can be 
enforced ; and where a person has in an emergency* 
done something which another was legally bound 
to do, or which was entirely for the benefit of that 
other, the thing so done will be deemed to be a 
sufficient consideration to support, and even to 
imply, a promise by the other to indemnify the doer 
against loss by reason thereof. (See also Agency.) 


Marriage is a valuable consideration, and so, 
betvfeen the immediate parties, is a promise to 
marry. For the consideration necessary for the 
validity of a sale, etc., by a mercantile agent, see 
Factors Act. 

CONSIDERATION FORT A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

Every contract, not being a contract under* seal, 
requires a consideration to support it, and bills of 
cxi hange (including cheques) are no exception to 
this rule, though there is this difference whes it 
becomes a question of suing in a court of law. In 
the case of an ordinary contract, the plaintiff must 
prove the existence of a consideration ; but when 
an action is brought on a bill of exchange, it is for 
the defendant to prove an absence of consideration, 
if this is the defence set up. As to what constitutes 
a consideration, see the preceding article. 

By Section 27 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 

" valuable consideration for a bill may be 
constituted by— # 

" (a) Any consideration sufficient to support 
a simple contract; • 

“ (b) Any antecedent debt or liability." 

The* second part of this definition is an exception 
to the general rule of simple contracts, viz., that the 
consideration must not be a past one. 

It is a piesumption that every person whose 
signature appears on a bill of exchange became a 
pai ty thereto for valuable consideration. This pre¬ 
sumption, howefver, may be rebutted by evidence 
to the contrary. In an action on a bill, the produc- 
tidh of the bill itself is sufficient to establish the case 
of the holder until a defence of fraud, duress, 
illegality, or want of consideration is set up. Then * 
it is incumbent upon the holder to prove that after 
the alleged fraud, duress, •or illegality, v^luc has 
been given for the instalment, ami that the bill ha^ 
been transferred tobim in good faith without notice 
of the fraud, etc. In any case, where it is necessary 
to show the existence of a consideration, the 
adequacy of it is immaterial, unless a bill has been 
taken at a ri/lic ulously low v*alue, when it may be* 
of importance to consider whether it was ^aken 
bond fide by the holder in ignorance of the real 
fat ts of the case 

1 he mlesas to rtnpeachment of value in the case 
of bills of exchange aie well summarised in Chahnei ’s 
liills of IZxihangi — 

“ (1) Any defeme available against an imme¬ 
diate paity is available against a remote party 
who is in privity with such immediate party. 

"(2) Merc absence of consideration, total or 
partial, is matter of defence against an immediate 
party or a i emote party, who is not a holder lor % 
value, but it is not a defence* against a remote 
party who is a holder for vajue 

“ (3) Total faifVnc of consideration is a defence 
against an immediate party, but it is not a defence 
againsfc a remote’party, who is a holder in* due 
course # 

" «(4) Partial failure of consideration is a defence 
pro tanto against an immediate party when the 
failure is an ascei tamed and liquidated amount, 
but not otherwise. *It is not a defence against a 
remote party who is a holder for value. 

" (5) Fraud is # a defence against an immediate 
party and Against a remote party who is not a 
holder in cffic course 

14 (6) Illegality oj consideration, total or partial, 
is a defence against an immediate party, but not 
against a holder in clue co/rsc. 

" (7) When a bill is giv|n for a consideration 
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which’by statute expressly makes it void, it is, 
as against the party who gave it, void m the 
hands of all parties whether immediate or remote." 

It cannot be too carefully remembered that ever) 
holder of a bill of exchange is presumed to be a 
holc^r for value, and if value has %>een given for it 
at any time it will be no defence to ah action on the 
bill against any party who was a party to it previous 
to the time of its last transfer for value that he 
received no consideration for it; but there is no 
rigHt of action against 411 immediate transferor 
unless value is given. For example, if a#bill is drawYi 
and accepted for value, and then transfcried through 
the hands of several persons and at last handed as a 
gift to the holder, the holder c an ie< ovet the amount 
of the bill from any person whose signatuie appeals 
upon it, except the prison fiom # whoi« he icccived 
it as a gift 

Sometimes a bill is accept*d on a collateral oral 
agreement that it shall be renewed ll the accepted 
is not in a j*)sition to mcqf it when it falls due • 
Evidence of such an agicogent cannot be gi\en on 
the ground that its effect would be to contiadn t the 
terms of the wnttcn document . # 

Where the holder of a bill lias a hen on it, ausing * 
either from conti act 01 by implication of law, he*is 
deemed to be a holder for value to the extent of the 
sum for which he lias a lien 

Many bills ate diawn, at it pled, and put into 
circulation without any consider atyni passing, the 
various signal ones lending then names to oblige 
their firends Such bills are 1 ailed " at t omnu>dati#i* 
bills "—also commonly known as “ fictitious bills," 
."kites," and "windmills"—and the pci sons who 
diaw, accept, or indorse them aie called ":uiom- 
inodatum parties " Fatal value has been given, no 
party is«hablc to pay tTie amount of sin h a bill, 
but directly value lias been given, a holtlei in due 
comse lias a light to pound Against Sny of the 
sig®atoii(s, even though he is await* of the ia< t that 
the instrument is only an at < ommodalion bill An 
^.ceomrnodation bill is ^hst liaigul win n it is pc id by 
any pei son who is in icality, though dot foimally, 
the principal debtor (See Accommoda 1 ion Fill ) 

It a bill (including, of Louise, a pmuiissoiy note 
and a cheque) »s givt n tor a w.vgmng or gaming 
debt, the winner lannot sue* the losei upon it It 
is also clear law lli.it a bill given to sci uii a gaming 
or wagering debt is void lmtlic hands of a holder foi 
value with notice of the liunsaitnm , but it the bill 
is transfcried foi value to a thml pel son who is 
unaware of the facst that it is i ounce ted with a 
gaming tiansaction, such*tluul poison 1 <in on tone 
pa^gnent. • 

• CONSIDERATION MONEY.— 1 his IS a term used 
on the Stock ExihUnge, 411 c! signified the amount ol 
money that is named* in the tiansfcr of registeied 
stock as being paid by the pun hgst 1 to the vindoi 
In prg.< tue, tins amount is often «juite dillei^nt from 
that which is actually received by the seller, for it 
frequently happens that & subsequent sale is .made 
by the buyer and in such a case the Stamp Ait 
requires that the < onsideration money which is paid 
by the new purchaser shall tfe the amount whnh 
must be inserted in the deed, as that is the amount 
which regulates the ad valorem <Wity payable upon 
the transaction * 

CONSIGN.- -The act of forwarding gods from one 
place to another, or from one pci son t© another. 

CONSIGNEE.—This is the person to whom goods 
are < unsigned or sent ;*thc receiver of the goods. 
CONSIGNMENT.—Consignment means the goods 


or property sent by means of carrier by one or more 
persons, called the consignors, in one place, to 
another or more persons, called the consignees, who 
are in another place A consignment is a species of 
mercantile conveyance operating upon the par¬ 
ticular diet ts .consigned, which, though it ^jiay 
be defeasible, may •operate in the meantime and 
enable the consignee by lus cuts to bind the con¬ 
signor. If a consignor inserts the name of a 
consignee in a bill of lading, there is nothing final or 
iirevocable 111 this to prevent the consignor, so long 
a* he icmains the owner of the goods, changing his 
purpose at any time before thej delivery of the 
goods, or of the lull of lading He may, therefore, 
attach a condition to the use of the piocecds 
aiismg fiom the sale of the goods, and require the 
consignee to pay a debt to a thud pet son in priority 
to a debt due horn the < onsignoi to the consignee. 
To onsuie the pei foi mane e of such a condition, the 
consignor ma\, ui the alternative, ^nake the goods 
deliverable to ../third pel son 
vONKlGNty’.NT ACCOUNTS.—'I he an omits in a 
men hant's j’uiMiiess wlm h show the lesultant profit 
01 loss o’., a consignment of goods A consignment 
mav l)|j, elthei outwaid 01 nnvaid I he 1 onsignor 
is the pei son <vho sends out goods to lus agent 
abroad (who is termed the < on.signeo) for irahsation ; 
aiu’Jas, ulitil lealisation, the goods cue: simply stock 
in fcthei hands, and, 111 addition, ceitain expenses 
aie iiu uired in connection with them, special treat*, 
inent of ihese consignments is icquiied in the 
nun hant's books of an omit 

Consignments Outward. When tin* goods ate sent 
a spei tal account is opened m the c onsignoi’s books, 
called, for example, " ( onsignment No. 1 —Cape 
'rown," and this account is debited with the invoice 
value o u le goods, and the sales account credited, 
01 a Cor^ignment pun liases an ount may be used 
and 11 edited when a huge mnnbei ol consignments 
aie sent out and goods aie bought specially for the 
pm pose T lie mvou e valuy ol the goods may be 
their ac tual 1 ost or with the uilditicm of a percentage 
for buying and dealing with®the goods. For the 
gmdant <■ the agent in selling the goods a pro 
fortnd invoice often foi wauled to him The con¬ 
signment an ount is also debited with the expenses 
the consignoi has to pay foi then shipment, insur¬ 
ant e, etc When the consignment has been realised, 
the agent foi wards an account sales {q.v.) to 
the consignor, showing the result of the realisation 
and the fot amount is ciedited to tlie consifyimcnt 
account, and either 1 ash or lulls lcccivablc or the 
# poson to whom sold*is debited '1 he balance of the 
consignment count theiT lepresents the profit 
i*|ad# or lc%s sustained, and i» dosed by the tiansfer 
to profit and loss account of such balance 

li a profit and loss account and balance sheet 
arepieparcd and consignments ate not closed, if no 
reahsations#have been made, the account is simply 
stated among thg assets in the balance sheet under 
the tern* " t^msignmtnts " ; but should consign¬ 
ments be partly lealiscd, the balam e of the consign¬ 
ment unrealised should be In ought, clown to debit 
m the accouift at a proportionate rate to the cost 
of the whole consignment, and profit or loss then 
ijfcalt with on the realised portion. 

* Consignments Inward. In these cases, as the agent 
is not liable for the goods but simply holds them in 
trust for the time being, no entry of account need 
be made in his lx>oks until the goods are realised 
and he receives cash for them. If, however, he has 
allowed the consignor to draw on account of the 
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realisation, or has incurred expense, then lie will This is important for two.reasons. Different classes • 
have a debit entry in his ledger for the amounts, of goods are chargeable at different rates (see 

and on receipt of the proceeds he will debit cish Classification of Goods for Transit by Hail) ; 

and credit the consignor. On remitting, he will and by the Railway Rates and Charges Acts, 1891- 

debit the consignor and credit his commission 1892, it is laid down that if the consignor of a small 

acxount with commission, and credit cash and parcel declines<to state fchc nature and contents of 

deDit the consignor with the'balance of proceeds, a small parcel, the company may charge ijr "the 
thus closing the account. .. parcel at the Class 5 rate—the highest rate. Then 

The accounts (shown below) will now be easily again, full particulars of the- nature and contents 

followed, showing the treatment of a consignment in should be given so that, in the event of any claim 

both the consignor’s and the Consignee's books of being made for the loss.of or damage to any oPtfie 

account. • ^oods, the mil way company cannot refuse the olaim 

CONSIGNMENT NOTE. —A form that has to be on the ground that the goods were not cori^ctly.or 
filled up when goods are sent by rail. ‘sufficiently desuibed. It should be noted tliat it is 

CONSIGNMENT OF GOODS «¥ RAIL.- 1. Goods not sufficient merely to describe the nature of the 

Train. A railway company is bound by law to carry goods (eg , oil). The purpose for which the goods 

such goods as are handed to it lor conveyance in a arc to be u».ed should also*be stated, as different 

tit and proper condition and at a reasonable hour. c lasses of the same kind of goods are chargeable 

On the otlu i hand, the company cannot charge foi at different rates (eg., oil for lubricating machinery 

services whicly they “ unreasonably ret use ” to is in Class 1, castor*oil in Class 3, etc ), A railway 

allow a trader to perform for lumscmin c ei tain < a'jps. • company cannot c onipcl a person fo declare the 

For instance, where the rate c liargld m< lucles col- contents of a pm kage#olhcr than one containing 

lection charges and the sender of tlie\oods himself e xplosives 01 dangerous things, but, as explained « 

delivers them to the railway compaiij^he will be ab^ve, a consignor has nothing to gain by.not 

entitled to a certain “ icbate ” * giving lull details Whatever information is given, 

When consigning goods by g<5ods tram, it is must tie ac curate, as the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, 
necessary tor the consignor to furnish to thcyrail- pi ovules that— • * 

way company “ an exact account in writing, signed “ If he (the owner of the goods) give a false 

by him, of the number or quantity of goods ton- account with inteni to avoid the payment of any 

vcyed," with the names of the stations 1 o which tolls payablum respect thereof, he shall for every 

and from which the goods are to be senV. It should sin h offence foiled to the company a sum not 

be noted that, although tin- tail way consignment • • exceeding /10 for cveiy ton of goods, or for any 
notes*are frequently used tor convenienc e, it is not pare el not ex< ceding 1 c wt , and so in proportion 

necessary to use* the railway company's form . . and such penalty shall be in addition to thev 
Many firms provide their own consignment notes, toll to which such goods may be liable.*’ • ** 

but they are all based cm the oidmary lailway foi in When the sender-ot goods is aware of tlieir 

In filling up the iorm, the* lull name anc^.yldress of weight he should declare it on thee bnsigmfient hote, 
the c onstgnee should be c learly set foith *• It* is also as a railway e ompany will, unless it has some special * 
very noe essary to desciibe act mutely the- exact icyison to* refusing to do so, accept the statement, 
nature and contents ot the- package oi packages. «and thus there is a saving of tunc on the part ofcthe 


In Consignor's I&oks. 

Confignment No. 

1—Cape Town. 


. MESbR 

Dr. 

.S' DO 11 ID'S &■ 

CO , per ss. “ Speedy " 

Cr. 

May 1. To 10 Cases Maclnneiy 
,, ,, ,, Height 

,, * ,, ,, Insurance 

,, 4 ,, Sundries *. 

Aug. 15. ,, Profit, transferred to 

Profit and Loss A/n 

£ 5 d- 

750 0 0 

15 0 0 

*10 0 0 

4 0 4 

85,10 0 , 

• # • 

June 20. By Bill Receivable 

Aug 15. ,, ,, ,, being 

balance of net pioyeeds .. 

L -sd. 
600 0 0 

264 10 0 


/80*1 10 0 


/864 10 0 

In Consignee’s Books. 

• 

« 

- 

• 

■ JOZIES &■ CO., r.p.XDON ‘ 


May 20. To Bill Payable 

July 18 ,, Landing Chaiges, etc. 

,, ,, Insurance 

,, ,, „ Commission 

„ ,, „ Del credere 

,, ,, ,, Bill Payable .. 

C s • d. 

• 600 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 ,0 
22 10 0 

9 0 0 
264 10 0 

July 18. By Cash, .. 

1 s. a. 
900 0 0 


/900 0* 0 


^900 0 0 
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railway Ntatf 1 lion the consignor has to state 
whether tin goods ate to be earned at his enyn or 
at the i omp.mVs tisk lwo rates au in ope i at ion 
t ioi the e.uua^e ot most aitnlrs— OK (ownri’s 
iisk) and C K (» ompan>'s iisk) Goods loiwaided 
O 1^ (the lowest uite) an 1 kiiiVi \*il sole K at the 
risk ot the owner, exi ept as u eauls-damage*, ihd- 
th-liveiy. deday, or detention, atising as 1 he* usult 
ot wiltul misconduct on the pait ot tin company's 
seivants I’luki the H K late llie i.iilway eom 
paifr\ is lesponsible ten wl^itevei eimns m tiansii 

1 h«* i onsignmeul note also ie*ejmii intoimaiuji 
as to who pays i airfare—« eursignm eu < euisjgm'i 
although, stnetly speaking, the iadwa\ e ompanv 
is not hound t e > a* e t pt goods it tin > ousiguoi does 
ne)t ]>ay the e barge- at tin tune' ot eh spate h In 
pi .u t it e , liowe ve i, 1 h# < onipaim* leml^ to 1 In pai t y 
named ten payment ot then i 

\s to the route' whit ll the gooels air to he nm- 
veci'd, tlm natui.vl light ot the i.ulw.iv « ompanv 
whuhtust g*ts hold ot 1 In ^hni;iiiik lit lstemanv 
it as tai as it e an oil it s eg\ u line and th« n, at tin * 
point wlmh is mosl < <m\< me nt to 11s« It, to hand 
it ove i to the* e ompatiN wlu< If has to loiw.ud it tin* 
remaining distam < , hut it eh tiinte liivtnii tienv-. ah' 
give n bv t In' < emsignoi that apaitnulai i out e *i to 
be- 1 e.) i I e) \\ i ll and*! 1 li se* lust i in ( unis an i",notee|, an 
•legion would lie' against the* ladwav < ompanv Ioi 
anv 1 <m <lunugr As a ge*m i.il i nIe■, liowe \< i, ,i 
railway e ompanv is not • e»i<i]»< lh el to umvi \ by 
11n sheu 11 st i e mt e , so lorn; as t tie 1 eoe*ds ai i <h li \ e i e el 
wit Inn l i < asouabh t line 

Altivd in a piomimnl portion at evn\ "I'eu,*-, 
”st at mu lino is a not n e spi i il\ mg tin horn . alt 11 
will'll good-* Will Hot he leeiiMel lot umu \ ame 
that da\ , but tin ' iMiMgueu should make it a i 11 1 < 
to d* -.j >411 11 hi-. *. oenK* ( , li I \ , 1" f - •!' mu 1 1 lay 11 
V‘' 1 ■>' 

lln ■ ouMynoi shoulel I" »ai( tul to obtain liom 
tlmnadwia < omp iu\ at tin ti«iy e >1 I <41 wai < 1111 *; 
{.mewls, a - par it e i ■ < i ipt in seji.it m 1 ten • ,» It 
pai 1 el w tin li he ham Is to tin in, so I hat 111 tin e\ enl* 

' jl .Ills < 11 s | .111 < .uisiuy alt e*i walds, pi exvl I . a\ lllahh 
that frlu ge >(>• 1 . rti‘n uallv handed t<» tin ■ ompanv 
lor 11 an .mis-vioi: 

It is on< ot the rule's of the railw i\ < ompaiiu s 
that e a< h i o'is pi me 'P must hi-1 hat i',< d si pai at < t v , 
but win 11 a 1 onsignen ha-, a mimlnu <rt sin.ill pan < I-. 
to send to dil!< n lit 1 mi-yni < s m tlm aim pl.u * , 
In may hint it e In am 1 to si ml Hum all to"- t in 1 
,1- mil < emsi" n memt bv gooelshum \ l.u in panel 
is, ot e ouisi , mm h i In api 1 to si ml than tin '.mu 
we edit mad'' up ol a iiiiiiiIh 1 ot small pu<rls 
I11 “ bulkin'* ” as fcl is . filed, tin i< an , liowe \« 1, 

• mtam 1 \t 1 a 1 h 11 m - lot tin <h li\e 1 \ ol t lie si pai at 1 
lots, tin se 1 haim - l»e*uu' Known .1 -j .lit ” < 1 < li \ < 1 \ 

• harps soth.it Mill ur* den s not mvaiJ.ibJv lesult 
in a savin'' It is unpo.sible to lay down a haul- 
am 1-tast »tile and sa\ that 11 w iltj-uv a inanul.i' I m< 1 
to 1 (fir 1 .it'll all pai > ids ol a 1 1 il.im w 1 1 r 1 it • t oget In 1 
-is urn lot, be 1 an se t lie *11 suit ih pi in 1 , upon tin* 
wirdit, tin 1 at t , and Hit i emimodi'n s to fte leu- 
wanle'd, amt i ,e li e emagiKM must eh te mum tin 
matte i ten lmns« 11 a< e oreliiu', # to tin n.dine e»t lm 
pai f n ii I .li busiin ss 

2 . PilSSIMICIT Truill. K.ulw.^v I oinpann > are not 
by law eompilhi! to < .m\ all lvimh # ol tiatIn bv 
passe n ye i li.int, but tln\ nnaiiahlv notify linn 
willingness to i an V p.ue e Is <4 ,*i m i ahun e haudi m 
at tin arlve itise <1 rate s Ioi all ami small v Just as 
the (icrieial K.ulw iv ( lassitn at mu iminshis 1 lie* 
basis ol the' eliatge > lor tiatfn by goexls tiam, so 


also ft bookle't pubhsheel b\ the lailwav companies, 
(Waling only with paieeds .u umgemeiits, pi ovules 
tMe key to the e Haiti's toi pan<ds b) pa*tscngei 
tiam. A lumibyi ot e one osmoiis ol an nupoitant 
natuiey .ill* te> be* leuuiel ill 1 he booklet, but it is 
impossible to loptoduee them all he'U', ami every 
peisem intrusted m*p.isseng< i tiatlu should pursue 
a copy ol the' pubhe.ition lu*m the 1 partuulai eom- 
jt,in\ eu companies with wlmh he* elue.s business 
\s with noods tialtn . so witli passe.ngm tiam pan e'l 
tUllhe elltte lellt kite's upph to elllie le lit eh'Se lip- 
tiems ot goods, ami tin ie* .lie', tluie'lene', the- same 
lease mis win a lull ami ,n i mate* eh'i lai.it ion ol the 
eernte'llts ol a p.lU < 1 shoilTd l'e m.lele 

Afr u i;auls valuable aMiehs sue h as silks, lilts, 
wate In's ami < loe ks, m n iitilu instnmii'iils, ami the 
Jlke , l.lllwav ^oiupauu '< .IU' entitle el to eli'lliailil 
pavuniit ot a !< < leu nisuiame, am! the' insmame 
iate sau also >,<} out in tin above im'iitiom'd book¬ 
ie I On tin othei hand, the' si neh'i is entitled to 
e|e inaml tuun tin eompam a u e e ipt leu sue ll a 
i *"» 

Wit 1 1 i e g ii d to i he* .u t ual < on nr nine, ol };ooeis t o 
hr tin wauhd b, paw iu'o tiam, one ol the* most 
pi ,U t le ll nil I betels l t ll obi am .1 hook Ol a bate ll ot 
e^oir i"nuu • i 114ft e s I loin lln 1.111 v\ a \ 1 oinpaiiy ami 
till tiu'in ip in d uplie at «• bv tin us ( ot 1 ai bou paper 
Wifrh Ins eaibon e opie s beli'ii lum, the 1 1 ousiguoi 
is iii ,1 posit um to 1111 nr 11 -.at 1 -I u 101 v pi etot ol vv hat 
w 1-. A i ual I \ on tin e u li’inal im1< , in • .e-r e>t dispute, 
wluMtlh nolo will also b< loitmi ol 1 onsnlriable 
Use when 1 In e Kill l* a l.illwiv 1 . 1111 . 11 ’/' .u e e Hill t 
('■see K \ !l WfKV t IIU.l.l L , ( Die KIM. 1 • 

f ONSH.NOlh 1 he pe I ‘.oil w ho I (Ml' li-ns 01 .e'llels 
J’l-oel , 111 mml 111 1 pel 011 01 jd.li 1 

( 0 NS 0 I.I 1 > \Ti;i> ANM rriliS. I hi-is the name 
whn h is ippln d to tin i onudni iluMi 01 .1 mahi.im.i- 
lion I * \ 11 loin .miiilltli ' into emi eominoil debt 
\\ fi n 1 hr ^ ai\< 1 mm nt boiiowed nmm'\ in Ioi me 1 
11111 1 t lifr 1 1 p.i\ lire 111 ol I tie '-.1 nil' W.ls see ill e el 
li\ e 1 1.11 nu; dilie 1 < 11 1 Ioi iiu ol leventie, and 
the inte u ,t pasaldi 111 *mi tin >r loan/, v.med 1011- 
‘■niiiablv hu 1 illu.ilh tlm '^hoh we'ie* 1 ouibim el, 

and tiny 1 .one' known a-. “ e oii'.olida t e'd annui- 

tn a film •wlmli ha, now been shoitome] 111 
pi a< t n e t o “ < ' MIS' tl. " [</ t ) 

(ONsoiin \tion of >ioin<a<;i:s. •A moit- 

jpi|;oi who own-, se \ 1 r,d piopritu', may eh* are to 
inoi I ipij'f tlm wdntlr o| them, and ll hr mot t y.ay.e s 
them to (hr same peison, re, to e^ue* 11101 1 H.u;ee*, 
tin motti’.ieie may hi im Inn <1 to ad\.m<e mote 
money (tpoii tin elilleuiit piope'itn*. whrn»lii' takes 

• tlm lot than In wmiH do it hr only took a nioit/pp;e 

ol one' 01 two ot Hu m In u tin n 1 e>1 this, In* nets 
tin* fcij;ht to if^nmnel that if tin moi t >r wishes 
(*• pa* olt*tlu mm t};.i{'< s, In 1 an demand Ihat. the; 
uhnle'H I hi in shall b< loloimd and not a poi turn 
ol them only I his is lamuli as 1 onsoliel.il ion In 
tut, tln-jinorlna/'e r is e ntiTh d to put lus moi s 

toiMtlni and 4 o say to lln mmtfpup)! : “ If you 

want to 1«< 1 »< in •you 11111 t p i\ oil the. whole of my 
di Id ami not .1 pa: t < 1 ilv 

Niiih tin ji.i , anjt etf 1 hr f'onvejam nij* A< t, 1HH1, 
this 1 ik, lit of ift mk oh dal mn must hi spe< l.illy i< seiveel 
b\ tin moi t i’.ku dt C‘l, oth« 1 wise it no loi 4 ;e*r exists 
Million 17, eh ahnj' \ith this siil>)e*< t, is as 

# Tollows— 

“,N) A uioilHaHoi sukini' t<» ledeim any one 
meii t^aH' , shall, by \ 11 1 ue of 1 lus Ae t, be entith-d 
to do so, without pay 1 nH any money due under 
• any sep irate moitu.ipe made* by him, 01 by any 
jierson thiough whom lie claims, on property 
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other than that comprised in the mortgage which 
he seeks to redeem. 

“ (2) This Section applies only if and as far as 
a contrat y intention is not expressed in the 
mortgage deeds or one of them " 

(See Mork.agp ) 

Consuls.— The term Consols is a contraction of 
“ consolidated funds " and ” consolidated stock.” 
In the early part of the eighteenth century the 
Government borrowed large sums of money at 
different times, and these loatfs were secured by 
charges upon the proceeds of the customs, excise, 
stamps, and other sources of revenue. A portion 
of levenuc was allocated to each part of the debt, 
and the rate of interest paid varied very consider¬ 
ably 'Ibis led to great inconvenience, and eventu¬ 
ally all the various funds of the Government wcio 
< onsohdated, the dilfeient classes of the public 
debt being treated in the same manner, and a uni¬ 
form rate of interest of 3 per tent, being paid upon 
this debt. Hence arose the 3 per cent Consolidated 
Annuities, or 3 per cent Consol^ 1 he consolidated 
funds aie no\tr pledged as a whole for the payment 
of the inteiest upon the consolidated stock. By 
the convulsion of the National Debt (q.v ) the 
rate of inteirst was ieduced freen 3 per cent 
to 2 j per cent , with a further reduction'to 2J per 
cent, aftei 1903. '1 his convulsion was eftec ted by 

Mr. Gobi hen in 1888 

When Consols aie bought, the purchaser obtains 
a tuccipt this i-ccipt, however, is not or any 
value, the puichaser's title being the entry in tlu* 
books Of the Bank ol England A tiar'.ster of Con¬ 
sols is effected by the owner attending personally 
at the Bank of England oi by his authonsing an 
attorney to act for him '1 he interest is clue on 
January 5th, Apnl 5th, July 5th, October 5th 
Consols are marked ex dividend about foitr weeks 
befoie the intrust is chic* (Sen: I'dWMi *oi> 
Attorney--1 ransh r op Govi knmi nt :>iock ) 

If desired, stockholders can obtain certificates to 
beater, with coupons atca< 1 ed fot the liitc lest (See 
National Deut ) 

l he pile c of Consols, which uadird 1 lie' cxtin- 
oidinaiy hguie ol 111 m 1898, $c 11 viiy con- 
snleiably afiei that dale, and an oppoitumt \ 
of con vision and investment m llu* (neat 
Wai Loan of 1915 was cageily seized by many of 
those people* who w< le enabled to c omply with the 
conditions laij] down as to the pinc base ol new 
slot k to a fixed extent, as (he pi i< c* .it wine h ( cmsols 
weiu tak'ii in convulsion was min li in adVaiu e of 
tin* maiUel liguu* at whn h they weir quoted ' 
CONSlMItACY.— lhis offence, wlmh gives a light 
to both a civil and a cumin.il actum, i\defin'd as 
“an agreement between two or mcne prisms to 
do an unlawful ait, or to do a lawful 'act by 
unlawful means” Wane a conspiracy tesulls in 
damages of a financial ihaiactcr, civil pi'uecdings 
may be taken , but these aie ftequ ntly futile, as 
the guilty poisons have* no meaiu of paving the 
damages which may be awarded. In the 1 cal in of 
cuminal law theic ate any number ot conspnaeies 
possible, for each of which pioceecUigs may be 
taken As far as trade disputes are concerned, 
legislation has cm tailed the number of offences n* 
luspuct of which pioceedmgs might have been 
taken, but any person commits an oltcnce who (a) 
if employed by a municipal authority, or by a 
company or a contiac tor, whose duty it is to supply 
any city or place with gas or water, wilfully and 
maliciously breaks the contract of service, knowing 


or having reasonable cause to believe that the 
probable consequences of his so doing, either alone 
or in combination with others, will be to deprive 
the inhabitants of that city or place wholly or to a 
great extent of their supply of gas or water, or (£>) 
wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service 
or hmng, knowing or. having reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequences of his so 
doing, either alone or in combination with others, 
will be to endanger human life, or cause serious 
bodily injury, or expose valuable propertyto 
destruction yr serious injury. 

The special oltencc of conspiracy whn^h has 
reference to commeicial atfairs is that which arises 
when two or more persons combine together for the 
pm pose of defrauding a jierson or poisons of valu¬ 
able goods qr chattels Thus, A, 13, and C, by 
unlawful means, induce I) to part with Ins goods 
and make no payment for the same, and have no 
intention of paying lor them 1 he tluoe may be 
indicted lor c onspirai y T Ins offline is veiy 
fiequentlv known as a ‘ 1 long hi m ” swindle 
CONSTRUCTIVE TOTAL LOSS. —A constructive 
total loss is as much'a total loss as an actual total 
loss, and, consequently, unless a dilfeient intention 
appears ftom the terms ot the polity, ail insurance 
against total loss me hides a constilictive, as well as 
an actual, total loss. A constructive total loss in 
insurance law is that \vhich entitles the assuied to 
claim the whole amount ot the insurance, on giving 
due notice ot abandonment. 

Section 80 ot the Marine Insurance Act, 1908, 
Enacts as follows— 

h ” (1) Subject to any ex puss provision in the 
jiolicy, there is a constiuctive total loss wheie 
the subject-matter insured is icasonably aban¬ 
doned on ,u i ount ol its ac tual total loss appt aring 
to be unavoidable, oi because it could not b** 
prestivcd from actual total loss without an 
txpenihtuie vvl n h would exceed its value v'un 
the exptndituic had been inclined 

” (2) In paiticulai, then.* is a consliui tive total 
loss—(i) V’heie the assuied is deprived of tlr* 
possession of Ins ship or goods by a peril mauled 
against, and (a) it is unlikely that he can iciover 
the ship oi goods, as the case may be, oi (b) the 
cost of iccoveting the ship or goods, as the case 
may be, would exc c*cd then value when iccoveied , 
or (n) m the case* of damage* to a ship, where she 
is so damaged by a pent insuied against that the 
cost ot lepanmg the damage would exceed the 
value of the ship when i(-paired In estimating 
the cost of lepans, no deduction is to be made 
in irspec t of general avetape contilbutions to 
those tepans payable by other inteiests, out* 
account is tq be taken ot the expense of future 
salvage opciatums and o* any future geneial 
aveiage contilbutions to which tnc* ship would 
be liable il repaired , or (m) in the case ot damage 
to gocy's, wheie the* cost ot i('pairing this damage 
and foi warding the goods to their destination 
woitul exceed then value on airival.” 
bec turn 81 enac ts that — 

” Wheie these e a constiuctive total loss, the 
assuied may eiihei treat the loss as a p.u tial loss, 
or abandon the c ubjec t-matter insured to the 
insurer, and treat the loss as if it wete an actual 
total loss ” 

” There is a distinction,” says Mr. Justice Willes, 
in Barker v. Janson, 1868, 37 L.J.C P. 106, 
” between the case of a ship damaged to such an 
extent that she cannot be taken to any place where 
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she can be repaired, and the case of a ship # whnh 
has received damage to such an extent that she 
cannot be taken to any pl.\< e where she can be 
reasonably repaired In the first case, there would 
be an actual total loss. The se<#md case implies 
thzft the vessel can be iepair.ed, but at an unreason- 
able*expense , and in that case there would be only 
a constructive total loss.” 

If a vessel is sold by the insured or his agent, he 
is Around to account to the insmrrs for the amount 
leccivod , and, it the insureis aie not satisfied that 
the amount is conectlv stated, thev Tan lu\e the 
ac ( ouflts sent to an auditor , but if tlie\ go to ti nil, 
it is ui( umbent on them to show that incur salvage 
was received than is accounted fin 1 he insured 
may always withhohkan abamlc^iim nt if he < hooscs 
to do so, nor does this dischaige or^b.n his claim 
against the insmeis , it alien ts onl\ the manner of 
adjustment If the loss is actually total, as their 
is nothing If abandon, an abandonment can have 
no elicit whatever ll^tne loss is such that an € 
abandonment is necessary to make it total, then 
the insuud may claim and adjust it as a pattial 
loss li h<* wishes to do so , oi he may abandon and 
claim foi a total loss. As he nev ei m eds to abafldcfi, 
unless he i hoosrf to do it, he ina\ make an a I > union- 
mc-nt whenever he pleases, but il lie* nukes on?- 
wfien the insurers aie not l*jund to a< c ept it, and 
they do not accept it, the' abandonment li.is no 
effect whatever, but the insuie j s*iiuy accept am 
abandonment made to them, and, il thev choose 
to accept an abandonment which thev me mft 
bound to accept, by sue li .nee planer they inaW 
1 it valid , and they must then settle' the loss ns a 
< ousti ue 1 ive total loss 

1 lie* le^gal jxisition, wl*-n a loss has oc c ui red whu li 
pm be treated as a < (instructive' total loss, is dealt 
with by Se'i Irons 61 and 62 of the- Mamie Jnsm.UK r 
1906 Where there is a e ouvtj u< tive B totul Io*s 
the assured mav either ticat the loss as a partial 
loss, or abandon the subjee l-mattci insured to tlu* 
pi si 11 er anil treat the' loss as il it woe ai actual 
totaUloss \\ he ie the- Issured < le-c Is to abandon the 
subji'c t-matte-r insmcd to the liisur e i , he must give 
not i< e ol abuin Ion me n I I f he f .ills to do so, the' loss 
can only be* Mealed as a paitial loss Noli* <' of 
abandonment ma\ be given in w fit mg, or by word 
of mouth, or partly in writing and partly by word 
ol mouth, and may be given in any terms which 
indicate the' intention of tlie assuie'd to abandon 
his insured lnleiest in the subject-matter insured 
uric onditionullv tofhemsuier Note e of abandon¬ 
ment must be givcp wit h*i casonable diligence aftci 
# tf?c* iecei|it of reliable* rnfor matron ol the loss, but 
where the information is of a <l<upl>f 1 ul <haiaeUi, 
the assured is cntiHc<l tr?a icasonable tune to make 
mcjuny Where notice 1 of abandonment is jnojirily 
given, the lights ol the assurccl^ue not piejudn tel 
by the f.u t that the msuiei refuses to .incept the 
abandonment 1 lie acceptance* ot an abandonment 
may be either ex pi ess oi •implied iiotn the cftmluct 
of the insured 1 lie meic silene e e>f the insurer aftci 
notice is not an acceptance- Whue notice* of 
abandonment is a< ce*|>te*d, trie abandonment is 
inevocable. 1 he ac«c plane <; of the notice con¬ 
clusively admits liability fin the loss pud the* suffi¬ 
ciency of the notice Notne of abandonment ts 
unnecessary where, at the Urn* wheir the assured 
receives information of his loss, thoic would be no 
possibility of benefit to the meaner if notice weic* 
given to him Notice of abandonment may be 
waived by the insurer Where an insurer has 


le-insured lus risk, no notice of abandonment need 
Ife given by him When the assured has once 
elected to ticat the loss as a total loss, the under- 
wiiters can insist upon his abiding by the election, 
so as to enable them to take the benefit of any 
advantage which nwv anse from the thing insifred. 
Therefore the object of notice is that lie may tell 
the underwriters at on< e what he has done, and not 
keep it sen ot in lus mind, to see if theic will be a 
change of e m unistftm os I lino is anothoi leason : 
the thing in various wavs mav be profitably dealt 
with. Therefore the second reason for requiring 
notice of abandonment tef be given to the* under¬ 
writers is, that they may do, il they think lit, what 
in then opinion is best, ami make the* most they can 
.out ol that c^hic h is abandoned to them. Ihe 
assuted mav, on tin* othe*r hand, however senous 
tlic' damage* mav have been, retrain fiom giving 
nolle e ol abandonment, and 1 1 e'at the' loss as j>ai tial. 
\itoi giving notice ol abamlonnu nt, the' assuiecl s 
itght to mover Icjf a total loss is dependent upon 
\\ hart her the state of things whn h e nfltled him thus 
to give notice of abandonment continued down to 
the' time of bunging the action No amouitt of 
jlaniage, hovve^pe r grciit, which docs not threaten 
the entire distinction of the thing insured , no 
amount of clilln ulty in leg.lining possession of it, 
wlmh does not involve an absolute 1eiri|)Oiaiy 
privation of ovvneislnp, or alienation ot piojieit), 
c an •make* » ease ol eonsti active total loss In 
deciding whether tln-r«' is a constructive* total loss, 
while the .►suie'd may take 1 into account fill the 
cost he will have- to rm in to receive i the* thing 
insui e*d—me ludmg in the case ol a ship the cost 
ol ic pans at the j>aitn ulai time* and pl.u e*, and the* 
cost of floating lie r, and ariv general avciage con- 
tiibiiWnfli to which she may be liable il lepaued — 

\ c F he' mu^1 4 'ivc < re«lit tor sue h portion ol the- « ost 
of savin? the interest lieuiid, as he may be: 
entitled to ie covet from the* owners of othei 
intc i e sts eomeinc'd if tin* cffiei.ition is smcessiully 
carried out Where goods aif saved in a elamage'd 
stale at a pl.u e* other than that of then destina¬ 
tion, the^mod# ol c ornjHilation tc> be adopted, in 
order to decide whether or not there is a con¬ 
strue live total loss, is to lake the wholr «ost of 
getting them to then destination, which will have* 
to be* im lined by icason e>i then position and con¬ 
dition llus will include* such c li.uees as landing, 
di)ing, wan housing, r e-shippmg, and carnage to 
their destined port, but ciedit must bc*iven foi 
• the freight payable *>11 delivery under the old bill 
oi lading 

WJieu thci%r^ a valnl abandoimient, the' insurer 
if cnt«tled # to taR<* over tin inte-nst ol the assuiecl 
in wlmlevei may icinain ol tire subje-e t-matte r 
insured, and all pinpnetlti \ rights incidental 
thereto , lljton the abariflonment of a ship, the* 
insuie r tner e< 4 is entitled to any height in com sc 
ol being eaince?, which is earned b\ her subse- 
qiientiv t») the* c.raiafty e airing the loss, less the 
cxjH'nscs oi ear rv.ng it nxurted aftci the* e asualty , 
and, where t^n- *-lnj> is c allying the owner's goods, 
the msuiei is entitled to a icasonable n inundation 
d,i t he e an iage ol t he m subseque idly to Hit < asualty 
causing the loss Mete exjiec tation oi aj)j»reliension 
of tot^1 loss docs not give a right to abandon If 
a ship, lor instance, strands, there is no light to 
abandon her if she ran be got oil in any way , but 
ii*shc e annul be got oil, or begins to break up, then 
the assuiecl may abandon, Ihe-rc is no special form 
in whn b notice of abandomne nt must be given, but 
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the notice must be unmistakable in its terms The 
failure to give notice of abandonment within whaW 
may, under the < ire umstances, be, regarded as a 
reasonable time, will prevent the owner from 
tecovering for more than an average loss What 
is a Reasonable time must depend on the particular 
tircumstances of each case the assuied abandons 
at his own nsk, and no duty is unppsed on the 
underwriter to aen.pt or reject the abandonment, 
the uncleiwriUi may wait to <K<citam wh.it the 
< ircmnstam es 1 cully die before he decides either to 
pay a total loss oi to iejc< t the abandonment If 
the mulct wt itei accepts‘the abandonment, he is 
bound, althougji the thing insured i> aftei winds 
lesion «1 On the undei water pacing the assuied 
tlie amount due in respect of an actual or con- 
sti m live total loss, lie bet omes subiogated to all 
the rights and remedies of the assuied m and m 
respect of the thing insuied 

CONSUL. -Consul is the name given to those 
ollueis whom t lie Stale maintains in foreign 
countries for tile; protection of its trade* and vindica¬ 
tion of the lights of its ineichants, and to whom 
the further duty is assigned of keeping the home 
government informed of all facts Issuing on the 
commeicial mtcicsts ol tlie; country l he ju.utne 
of appcunting such olln c is ongmated among the 
trading communities ot Ilal\ about tlu- middle of 
the* twelfth centiuv, and gradually c\t< nded lWlf, 
and in the 1 sixteenth cc'iituiy lud been adopted by 
all the counliic's ot lvuiope In addition tc> then 
c'fimmi'i lai dui res, others of a moi e sti ii_l.lv politic a I 
kind wiie liccjuently confided to consuls in plans 
m wliii h t hei e was no ainbass.u lor or politic a I .cgc lit 

A consul is not genuallv clothed with anv 
diplomatic ehiiaetei lie.* is appejinted bv the: 
sovereign of the countiy for whn h he «i< ts, A14] liis 
1 light to a< l 111 the c ountty to \vhi> h he js appoint* cl 
is authoused by a document e ailed an “ e\<«piatui " 
gianlcel bv the h'oieign Office A consul may be a 
native of the countiy uhnji uses lus services, ot 
ol the count! v m whi^ h he* fulfils lus duties, 01 of 
any thud c ouuti y, if he is clomu ilecl in the c ounfi v 
wheie lie acts Often he is a ptisan (imaged in 
tiacle, but some countnes foiled then regular 
consular fejuesentalivc -> to engage m mercantile 
transactions on their own account 

In almost all the 1 ounfi les ot Ernopo, consuls .lie 
dividc'd into constils-genci.il, consuls, vice-consuls, 
and consular agents 

I'he i.yc ot 1 c nnitu*iation paid clepemk. upon 
many cm urn-dames, and in scuv*e cases the position 
n honoiary , but whether he is a salaried official or 
not, a consul is entitled to c haige lc c^ in lespec^t of 
many of the duties of Ins office, wlm?, feqji ar« 
known as c onsulagc .. 

Ln Mohammedan and non-Chustlan countnes, 
consuls have* a chllei ent- status fiom that which 
the'v hold m Chnslian countries, thqu position in 
the foi mei having generally the chaiactei c)f 
cpMsi-diplomatie lepiesentatirtn this is life usull 
ol tieatv stipulations l he consuls cxcicise a 
ceil am amount <>l judicial powc 1, ^,s it is felt 
that it would not be sale to have- tlu* decision 
of dispute's, civil or ciimmal, m which Europeans 
and Americans are c one'erned to t lit? local courts* 
Thioughout tlu 1 111 Is 1 sit Empitc , loi mslaiu e 4 Eng 
land has had a netvvcu K ot 1 onsul.u ami vu e c onsulat 
comfs culminating in the* com I of the* Consul- 
Gem ml at Constantinople It is not vet know^i 
how this armnge incut will beaifectccl, so far as 
'luikey is comc*rne<l, as a icsult ot the events ol 


the Great War. It is the same m China, Siam, and 
other parts of the Hast Japan submitted to a 
similar restriction until 1899 , but owing to the 
rapid advance ot the country—Japan was not 
known as an emyirc* until 1910 —and lur position 
as one ot the Great Bowels of the World, she tile n 
demanded that she should be placed on an equality 
with other nations so far as tin; administration of 
justice* was concerned In order to obtain the 
j >11 vib g< s at lac lu d to tins pec uhar right, foreigners 
resident 111 any of the couhtries whn h possess thc.se 
c ousular c 0111 tR> must legister themselves and comply 
with the 1 emulations ot the consulate* 1 

England has a very complete consular service, as 
there aie British consuls, or vice-consuls at all the 
chief ports and towns with wlych tins country has 
comim-icial redalions But the method ol employ¬ 
ing prisons ot a nationality otlui than British to 
superintend tlu* tlading lelations ot this country 
in other parts ol the world was In k cjy c utilised 
• lining the pci loci ol tRn* Great War, as it was 
revealed that lon-igneis--frequently of German 
origin or German syimpathies — had had eh.uge of 
British interests in various countries J he over¬ 
hauling ol tin < onsul.u system, at least as far as 
ajrjioint me nl s .11 e concerned, will have* to be one: 
ot the 1 hu t obje 1 ts of (be at Britain in dealing with 
tin* cjm '.lions u latmg to Ion ign tiade in tin.* tut urt*. 

I lie I urn t ions ol a Br it ish c onsul.u olln c 1, as at 
]>i esc n( cl< line <1, ..in* to watch over tlu* lights of 
British subjects in lus elistint, to send j>c*iiodic at 
nyoifs cm the local litqioit ami expoil tiade*, tc> 
trK up tor the Boanl c»t iiade* certain ic'liiins con¬ 
nected with But ish shipping, to assist Bntish sub¬ 
jects who an* tried loi ollemcs 111 tin local couits 
arid asc <*11 am 1 he humanity pi 1 heir t n at ment alter 
sentc*m c , to iisue passports to British sub|< it ami 
to allix vii>as to passpoils granted else when* A* 
consul, il author l'jcd by warrant as a manure* 
olti^c 1, mav solemnise maniagc s in lus olln i.il hcufsc 
'lire official house* is tin* olln e at whn h tin* business 
of such olln cr, i-> transacted 

Section t> of 52 Vu t < • 10 , 'as .nnemlcc] by* 
Si'c turn 2 of 5 f and 55 Vu t ' 50 , emu ts that- - 

" Every Britisli ambassador, envoy, minister, 
cli.ugc‘-d’altam*s, ami secretary ol embassy or 
legation exercising lus functions in any foreign 
c ounti y, .nnl evc*r y I »r itish c onsul-genei at, e onsul, 
vice consul, and a* ting c ousular .igc'nt exercising 
lus functions 111 any loieign place, may, 111 that 
countiy or jil.ue, .ulrninistei anv oath ami take; 
any allulavit, ami also do any notarial a< t which 
any notaiy public can do wit Inn the* United 
Kingdom , and every oath, altidavil, and nolar d 
act administered, sworn, 01 clone by or befoie 
any such persbn shall ber as e^ectu.il as if duly 
administer id, s\vt>m, or doAe by 01 beloie any 
lawtul authoiity in any ji.ut of the* United 
kmgdojn \ny ’document put polling to have 
altixevl, impressed, or subscribed thereon or 
theiuto the seal and signature of any pi 1 soil 
authoused by this section to administer an oath 
m testimony of anv oath, allulavit, 01 act being 
admmistei ed, takefi, or done by or before him, 
shall be admitted in evidence without proof of 
tlu* seal or signature being the seal or signature 
of that prison, 01 of the olln lal c haracter of that 
person " < f 

When a refusal suspe< ts that the shipping laws 
are being evaded, >,e mav require the owner or 
master to j»rodme the log-book or other ship docu¬ 
ments Where an 1 offence has been committed on 



















ve invoice is correct and t*ne. 

{Signature of purchaser or teller or agent 0 / either .)— 












tl. da jftwtttfa-— 


Consuls do’ em . 


■DECLARA<j£o (DECLARATION). 


Declaramos solcmncmcnte que somos exfortadorff ou carrcgadorest in 
We solemnly declare that we are the exporters or shippers of Jhe^me 

mencionadas nesta factum coniidas nos -- packages 

m 

which is in all resptcts true and exact, this merchandise being destined to the pert of _^_ 

Brasil and consigned to Messrs. ^ _ 

Z' * t_.-. X- ..— 1 --- 

§__ .guarantee the authenticity of the above. 

_ . _ A pente do Exportador. 

- f A ^ fn( ^ E x p orttr ' 

OGservaqoes do Consul 

t _ 


^STAMP^ 



y IS TO _ Qonsulado da Rcpublica dos Estados Unidos do Brasil em~ - 

_ dins do mez.de--— .. -^ e l< ? 


aos --- 

_ •• • 

Becebi seis shillings e nove dmheiros 
Undo side a estampilha collada na I via. 


Consul 


Xome e nacionalidade do navio d vela—. 
Name and nationality of sailing mud 

Nome e nacionalidade do nano a vapor- 
Name and nationality of steamer 

Porto do embarque, da •mercadona - 

Poft 'of shipment of the merchandise 


Porto do destino dd mercadana—- 

Port of destination of the merchandise 


,^—cotn *oPca$ para _ 
with option for 


Porto do destino da merqpdoria.— '.' 

pZt of destination of the merchandise 

ri—«.;< 


em' transito para . 
t n transit for 


Frete e despezas a PP T0 , xxnxa ^' ^rhn,7,.l " 
■ Approximate freight and shipping g 

Agio da tnoeda do paiz de protedencia 
iZangc of the county whence exported 

Ix.S.ory. •**•**»* 

(1435) tut. tfi. "w* 421 


t Signature. 


$ Croat out deacriptlon, not uand. 


I I or Wo., 
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Specticstioo ol fl» mwetan- 
dlse, in conformity with the 
official noroeocUtare at com¬ 
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the high seas, or abioad ashore, hv Butish juuncn 
or appientn es, the consul makes iiie|imv cm oath, 
• and nuv seiul home the olteinlei aiul witnesses l>y 
a Ihitish ship He.has power to detain a foietgn 
sl^i]>, the master oi seamen ot w-Ib* Ii appear to him, 
through then nuseomhu t, /ir want ot skill, to have 
caused injury to a Butish vessel, until the n<'*ey>ui\ 
application for satisfaction 01 se'iuntv he made to 
the local authoiities It the mastei of a l.nttsh 
t^ip engages seamen at a toieie.il port, the engago- 
ment is sanelioneel hv the consul '[ he «oiimiI 
collects tin 1 pi ope 1 1 v ot Untish seamen cl\mg 
ahrdfid, and iemits to His MajeMc’s I'.ivm.istei- 
C.ene'ial He also 1 '>oks alien seamen who have 
been slupwie e ke el oi hit lu hind Monev elishuiseel 
hy consuls on .ue'miit ot the;* illness 01 injtnv ot 
si-amen is all\ r ieeo\e iable lioin the owtui 

1 he consul mav aUo pav the expenses <>t maint lin¬ 
ing and foi wauling to their destination passe ngei s 
pH ke el lip <10111 shlpWlei^ed V * sIs As aili.ulv 
point eel out, lonsuls m # lmk*\, (Inna, and Nnnf 
have extensive ]udle I.lI ailel < Xe ■ 111 I \ e powtl- 
CONSl LUiF. - Ihe feesf.aid to a e emsul ha the 
pet foi m,uit r ul eei tam dull* . 

I'O.N.nI I, ML 1 \< 1 \ tliiii.' that peitanis fo «Uie 
ottn e 01 tin ditto ul a e ..iisiil 
# CONSl I, Ml 1 N\ OK I'S. ( oiisulai lnvooes, thTil 
is to sa\, inwiitt . 'i-;ned*b\ a teui.ul, mu t be 
obtained ha goods e‘\pei|((d to tin I lilted Mat'S 
ot Aim iua, (.lull, I'.ia/il, I’oilhi’d, amt South 
A m< 1 n an < omit t u ^ the usual nu thod ot pim 1 dme 
is 1 1 >1 (lu e \p«>i 1 mg nu 11 haul 01 some <nn ap[ioiuf* ■ I 
l>v him to take loin (opus ot tin invent, diflv 
0 smile d by tin- he ad ul tin In 111 01 om ul the pal t lie 1 ., 
pay tin e f insula 1 he (whn h the tun ul is pi ml* m d 
to 1 h,iy.r lui put 1 1 n•'•!> 1 -> H-mutine to t oiiuju 11 ial 
# dot min lit-) a< (ending to the diltu*ul countius, 
and leave alt tin e opn > of tin invent with tin 
consul lh will llie n n ( uni om «ypv, dujv t e it died, 
to the meichanl , anol h* 1 1 op\ lu will sc ml I * *1 lu 
l usloiiis \ui 1 101 il u s at tin- poi t ot 1 in 1 v , a t hull 
# \vill he nlnimdjtv liiume If, and live fuuith e it lu 1 
1 e 1 iH m d to the m* i * flaiit, 01 se nt is a <! 11 pi < ate to 
the Customs Authoiiln -1 by a - intending mail tti 
• the one aheady de spate he d tin invent e » must 
.show the ex.it t contents of cm h p.u huge, the nai me 
01 textuu e a the* good-, -whe flier wool, lotton, 
wool aiul cotton, eottoi^and - ilk, <'te , e It -and, 
of eouise, the |>ilees I in' men haul mud make' a 
deelaiation betoie tin- < onsul, ami tin. de* I.li at 1011 
is on one side ot the t oiisulai invone' and 1 he 
invoice lot the goods on llie* othii side I he laws 
ot I he t 011 nl ry to 9 . lm h Pin 1 gout I ■, are* * hi ppe <1 must 
• fie* obsei v cl, p<u tn ulai ly thuse 1 < i. 1 1 1 n ; to impoit 
duties on < r 1 lain goods, ami the 1 yv«»n t must show 
the country of •ongifl and manufacture For 
buiopesm and Baste in count iff * a special hum 
ot nivoii t is meessaiv', amt t^fs may be obtained 
tioifi .1 Chambfi ot C omuieue 1 . a siufel^ eji.ug* 
usually being made’ to (4>\ei mo ' ai \ 1 xpen ,t s 
bo many chans;* s an* maeh 111 teminetitm vviih 
consulai mvtmis that it is nuposabh lo give' p.u- 
ticulais as to the methods In adopti el and tin 
charges to be made which vs ill stand tlu ti't <»' 
time It is e sse id ial that inc^imn . should be made 
at the 1 e spec 1 1\ < oousul.ite s w hem v 1 ^ it n 1 < * 11111 e ■ ( 
to send goods abioad # 

CONSULAR SYSTKM. Un ...nxnH appointed 
by tin' (loveilime nt ten stiviet abioatl have impoi 
taut dut ies to pt 1 foi m, e spt < Tails m theadvami 
me'tit of liulish tiaele , <unl in luokmg atti 1 .uni pio 
moling lintisli comnie n ial interests Consuls m.ij 


be'* n il st in ants spy* iall\ appointe'kl tot then wink, 
*w ho hav e to t It \ ot e tin nisi 1 \ t >, ex* lusiv el) tot hell 
pu si 1 dud duties , 01 the > may be nut chants 

alnadv living 111 the «omdi) in w lm h t h<‘t oiisulai 
tmutions an to be eXclewd I'd then seu^ne's, 
• oimuis au lift it 1 ml to teitain lc* s known as ton* 
sukige Ae e ending to the 11 tank mav be distinguished 
vauenis giafles, uiiL'iuj; tiom Consul tieneiai to 
N i< < Consul 01 l'u> Consul to assist ion nils in 
leaking impiii u s* mto eomimnial matte is, tom 
ita 0 ial attaches mav be appointed Although the 
consul's duties .lie piimniilv in t omie'e t lent with 
« online 11 t . cist is mad' of Imn 111 a vat ie t v ot ways 
a s^ . show 11 in tlu ai t ie h ( os' 1 1 (</ 1 ) At 1 lie turn 
ot going to pie'-', a (.1-v 1 in nn nl nnpiuy is bi'ing 
. made into tiie w01 long ot the Bntish 1 oiisulai 
s\stem, ami it seems hk« l\ that t onside 1 able* 
e hang* s will sluutlv b. m ul* in the method ot 
appoint me nt and tin duties «>t toiisiil-. 

CON SI LVTI'!. -lln- tillue and lesideme of a 
toiisul, though til® woid is some time s used to sigmly 
tilt juiisilie turn ot a e onsul 

the eonsul.ite is not gem 1.illy hekl to be ex- 
tei 1 it*ii ial in th*' same wav that an e lliba .-.y is, 
„hiit toi the j^Ptoi mam e <il o il.un legal toi lualitws 
it is as though it wne a pai t ot the 1 i unfitly ten 
which tlu *oii-.ul .lets l hu., mamages duly 
seiliinnmtd ami mended in the be inks ot Billish 
eonjul.ite's .lie .is valid as though the < onllftCts 
wefl- cut* icd into in b ngland 

Spec i d p. ole I I ion is gl ante-el to, and t la line d foi, 
e onsul.ites^n ('* 11(1 at and South Aim t n a they ai e 
plates ot leluge toi te ii t igin i s dining poliln at dis- 
tut Lames, and am legally inviolable when lloating 
the flags ot then ovv n * omit 1 n s 

CONSULSHIP.— I he oitie e’ 01 (ei ill ot ollll C ()f a 
conswl? 

•COMAJS^iO. -Contango is (he Sloe k lex* hang** 
name tot the sum pan I bv a sjie e illative' bu\e 1 (bull) 
to the vile i toi the piivil* ge of d< It mug payment 
toi the stock ll< h.is ^.UI >*ha .1 d iriMil one settling 
dav t*» the next It i-.it ally®n 1 eie st on the amount 
ot iimihv whn h the; sp* * ulatoi *1-. due to pay, but 
defe'is, ,fhd i^the « \a< l opposite to b.n kvvanlation 
(•/ v ) 

CONTANGO DAY. I in tiist day oi «hr s«-l He¬ 
ine nt on the Slink Fxe liange this is the day on 
wlm h ni 1 unge me ids ate* made by Mo* kbiokeis and 
then * lnuts leu the tanking ovei ot 1 1 ansa* turns 
to tlu* next a* 1 omit ( onlango Dav is sometimes 
knowutis " Making-up Day,” m " ( *mt 111 nation I fay 
• CONTEMPT OF 43 H 1 UT.- It Is one of the ehiei 
essentials of good oidei and government that the 
utmost rj-sp? 4 t should be paid to the different 
Toui te of justi* e not only ns (at as its oltn nils are 
eoiKiflnejd, but also as (egatdx its oideis Con- 
se<|uently, any person whoMoes any ae t wlueh has 
a te m 1 <V« V to bung any* emit of justiee into < on- 
tempt and ridicule is guilty of the often* e known 
.is contempt ot court, just 111 the same way as a 
pcison who 1 letics any 01 det nude by the court 
1 1 s< If '1 he most < oininon way in whn li a < ontempt 
of *oiut is #c ommitl c el m llie former sense is by 
commenting upon a case whu h is still sub judtee, 
ft r , still unde 1 the' ( oiwd* 1 ntion ot the (emit, the 
* online nf not b* mg in the iiatme ot .1 te port of the 
piot (»dmgs wlm h have actually taken plaec in 
eouit Again, impiisnium nt foi debt is abolished m 
tin > * ounli y , but it the* * om t outers the paynie nt of 
moneys, even though they ate in the liatuie of a 
debt, any neglect to obey • 11* h an ordiu is a con 
tempt of touit ihe; offence' r? punishable; by eithei 
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fine or attachment and imprisonment difring the 
pleasure of the court, or until the offender has 
cleared himself of his offence by making an apology 
or otherwise. 

So far as offences in open court are concerned, 
it appears that the offence of .contempt of court 
is only committed in the case of courts of record, 
t e., courts in which the judgments are kept or 
recorded, and whose judgments ptove themselves 
upon produ< lion. Courts of record arc the High 
Court, the courts of assize and quarter sessions, 
county courts, and various other minor courts. 
Petty sessional < ourts, ‘i e , the ordinary police 
courts, arc not courts of recot d, and it would s&m 
that any contempt of these last-named courts 
would not constitute the olfencc contempt of court. 
Thus, if a person behaves in an unruly or unseemly 
fashion in a police court, the presiding magistrate 
or justices can do nothing more than direct his 
removal from the court—he cannot be committed 
to prison for his conduct. 

CONTINGENCIES. —Circumstances which may 
possibly arise, but which are not cottamties. The 
corresponding adjective ‘‘contingent” is used m 
the following connections— ^ 

(a) Contingent Account. This is a provision made 
in some businesses to meet unforeseen or uncertain 
liabilities It is in reality a reserve 

(£>) Contingent Liability. A liability whidiican 
only exist definitely upon the happening of Some 
uncertain event. For example, the liability of an 
indmsci upon a bill of exchange 

(c) Contingent Remainder. A remamdci, or 
chance of succession to the possession of certain 
pmperty, depending upon events or conditions 
wlmh inay ncvei happen or be performed. 

CONTINGENCY FREIGHT. ~ I Ins phrase signifies 
that the- assmed can insure lus intrust m goods to 
be shipped, which will be c ualed by his paying 
height on amval 

CONTINGENT INSUUW'CE - (See Indemnity 
Insukanci) < 

CONTINGENT LIABILITY.— I his sonifies a 
liability which is of an uncertain chaiactCi 'thus, 
if A gives a guarantee on behalf of B, the liability 
ot A is contingent , but it B fails to keep his 
obligation, the liability of A becomes ac lual 
CONTINUATION CLAUSE.— It is just possible, 
in the case of marine insurance, that a time policy 
which covets a vessel may expiic whilst the vessel 
is at sea, 1 oi is delayed by untoward or unexpected 
circumstances To piovide against this contingency, 
it is sometimes provided that the insurance shall 
continue by some such clause as the following: 
“bhe shall, provided pievious notice is givrn to 
the under waters, be held coveied at a (>r\) rata 
monthly premium till she arrives at her port of 
destination ” It is obvious that the tune ,ot insur¬ 
ance mav be considerably enlarged by such a 
danse, but it has been judicially decided that, 
although policies are thus continued for a period 
which extends beyond twelve months, they arc not 
void, provided that, in addition to, Hie otdmaiy 
poln y duty, an additional fid stamp is affixed to 
the policy. If the policy is actually extended after, 
the end of twelve months, in accordance with the 
clause, this may be done either by the issuw ot a 
fresh policy or by the indorsement of the old policy , 
but m either case there must be a fiesh stamp duty 
paid just as if a new insurant e was being effected? 

CONTINUATION DAY.— This is the first of the 
three days of settlement on the Stock Exchange. 
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It is # also known as ‘‘Making-up Day” and 
" Contango Day.” 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS.— The evening school, 
as at present known, was originally started by the 
managers of the various voluntary schools belonging 
to different denominations. The State did not take 
any, interest in the education of the people fintil 
1870, when it passed an Act to provide for public 
elementary education in England and Wales. In 
1889 an Act was passed fo facilitate the provision 
oi technical instruction. It gave the local authority 
power to supply technical or manual instruction 
as the authority might think expedient. Tecnnical 
instruction is defined as “instruction in the ptin- 
< iples of science and art applicable to industries, 
and in the application of special branches of science 
and art to specific industries or employments.” 

In the year 1902 a far-icaching Education Act 
was passed, which constituted the council of every 
county and of eveiy county borough, the local 
education authonty 1 tye county, or tlie county 
boiough, was entrusted with the control of educa¬ 
tion, both elementary'and other than elementary. 
“ Other than elementary ” means the supply of 
wfcat* is known as secondaiy or highei education 
Paihament pi.'iced in the hands oi the Education 
Authonty a ceil am sum of money detived from 
taxation, and the local education authonty could 
also iaise money out of the rates It has been with 
this fund that the local education authonty has 
earned on continuation schools, or evening schools, 
to which scholais of both sexes might come and 
continue the studies which tlnv left otl when they 
lett the public elementaly school, oi any other 
school 

The central authority, which governs pH local 
authorities m the matter of elementary and higher, 
public education, is the Hoard of Education. This 
Board makes gia.nts of money from time to timqjo 
the* local cdui ation authonties for the purpose of 
dairying on evening or continuation schools. 

Many examples might be given of schools whole, 
evening education is earned on, and vvheie many 
huiuli eds of you!hs of hot h sexes, as well as men and 
women ot mature age, pursue thou nightly studios 
during the* autumn, w inter, and spring sessions '1 he 
lee which each stitch nt j>a>s is quite nominal , the 
teaching stall consists <>/ higlily-tianted persons, 
many of them possessing Umveisitv degrees; all 
modern applntm os arc provided free for use, 
including exon ise books Most of the students aie 
engaged in earning thou living in the daytime, and 
they spend their evemdgs in. seif lmpiovcment 
Various examinations air held, and ceitificatis Sire 
granted 'these ceitificalos arc* highly valued by 
both students and employes, anil the possession of 
tin m is always of advantage to the student, for 
they aie a pioot to the employer that the holder is 
a pejscqifwho deserves encouragement by inci’easc 
of salary and a position ot greatei trust. 

1 he'nst ol subjects taught in a London continua¬ 
tion school will be mentioned below, and will 
indicate wind has been taught in evening schools all 
over England and Wales. Special subjects are 
taught m each school, suited to the district in which 
the school is situated, eg., in an agricultural dis¬ 
trict, agriculture and horticulture will be special 
courses ; m & manufacturing district, chemistry as 
applied to dyeing, metallurgy and mineralogy as 
applied to the working of the metals and minerals 
of the district. 

The following is*the list of subjects given in the 
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piospectus of a typical school Diawmg, moiuding 
principles of ornament, repousse, gold and silvir- 
smith*s work, woodcarc mg, gilding, wall papers, 
book covets, art necidlewoik, modelling, furniture 
dc‘|igmry», budding construction, Ifctany, chemistry, 
gcoyietiy, hoitunltuie, hygiene,' mathematics, N 
magnetism and electnuty, ma< hine construction, 
drawing ollue juactue, mechanics, physiology, 
English, dramatic leading and elocution, French, 
Gtiman, Spanish, Italian, Latin, sliorthand, book¬ 
keeping, accountancy, business methods, banking, 
ccmin^-iual law, Local Government law, gengtaphv, 
histoiy, political economy. Civil Smue ionise, 
typewi iting, arithmetic, coniuieici.il eonespoml- 
enc e, photography, nuliineiy, tust aid, infant caie, 
wood work, metal \toik, voc aUmusi^, gymnastics, 
violin, swimming Fees—Students o\cr sixteen, 

2 s Gd lor all subjects, not including science and 
art, and 5 s, including science and ait Students 
under sixteAi, Is Gd ancles Gd respectively li 
students under sixteen cannot pay the fee, tliev will* 
be admitted fiec in suitable cases 

Lining the hist lew ye.uV th<‘ development c»l 
evening education has been lemai kable, and a Luge 
niinibc i ot the continuation schools ha\» d< vc^ujVd 
into “ ('online i<?m 1 Institutes,” picsidcd uvu uiyl 
spiffed by ,i body which is even becoming moir and 
mote elhc n nt * 

So much Io> continuatum schools m the past 
Hut a m w oia is opening, and win n the m-w Fdm a- 
ticm Act, 1918 , comes into lull play, theio will be 
a sweeping change so tar as tin si schools aie con¬ 
cerned, and the education will not be* conlnicel To 
the evening The billowing sections ol the Act aie 
ol liupoi t an< e- 

, “8 - ( 1 ) It shall be the dull of Hie local 

education authoiity bn the pm poses ot I’ait 2 
^> ( tin I'.elucalicm Act, 1902 , i4^het siyaiatcly oi 
in c o-opt i at ion with ot lie l loe al < due at ion aut >i l- 
tus, to establish and maintain, oi stcuie till* 

# establishment ^ and maintenance. under then 
cemtiol and ciinctrtm, of a sullicuiit supply of 
ccmtinu.it ion sc liools m winch suitable ionises ol 
studv, msltuction, and physical li.nniug .lie 
piovidcd without payment ot fees foi all young 
pel sons 11 sid cut To t heir ai c a tv lu» at e, unde i the* 
Act, uncle i an obligation to attend such schools 
“( 2 ) Fur tin pm poses afotesaid the local 
education authoiity lioin tunc* to time may, and 
shall when ic (pined by the Loan! of Education, 
submit to th< Hoaid scln i.u s lor the piogiessivr • 
oi gam sat um of 4 s\ st c^n of c out i mi at ion sc hoofs, 

* tuwl lor s< cming gun'ial and lcgulai attendame 
theieat, and in piepaung schemes nuclei this 
section Hie local violation authoiity shall have 
legard to the* desnability ol including theiem 
airangements for coopoatic^i with universities 
nf the provision ol hctuies and cVagscs tor 
scholais foi whom instruction by such means is 
suitable * • 

” 10 (1) Subject as hereinafter jnovnleel, all 

young persons shall atleid sucli continuation 
sc hoed s at such tune, on such da\s, as the local 
education authoiity of th* aica in which they i 
leside may iccpme, loi 820 inmis»iit each year, . 
distributed as icg.uds times and s'jisons ,is may 
best suit the citcumslanc*s ol e.^h locality, or 
ill the* case of a period of ^ ss than a yeai, lor 
such number of licmts distiibutc d as aforesaid 
as the local education authoiity, having legaicl 
to all the ciicumstances, cdnsidcr leasonable . 
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Ptovufcd that (u) the* obligation to attend con- 

* tmu.ition schools shall not, within a period ot 
se\ on \eats from the appointed day on which the 
piovisions of this section conic* into fence, apply 
to \cuing poisons between the' age s of 1G anc^ 18, 
noi after that pAiod to I'vnv young peison who 
has attaim'd Hie age* of JG betoie the* exjuiation 
ot tJi.it peliod, and (/') dining the like* peiiod, if 
tin* local education authoiity so resolve, tlu* 
nuinbci of horns lot which a young person may 

. be- 1 inputc d to atte ml continuation schools m any 
\ c .ii shall be* 280 mste ,yl ot 820 

(2) \u\ young pc ison (i) who is above the 
age ol 14 yeai s on t he appointed day , oi (u) who 
lias sati^actonly completed a ionise oi training 
ten, and is emgaged ill, tin* sea se ivice in at ecu d- 
anc e with the pioMsuuis ol any national scheme 
wlueh mav heieattei be established, by older in 
council m otheiwise, with tin object ot main¬ 
taining an adeepi.it e supply of well-trained 

* Hnlish seamen,*oi pending the c**^ablishmeiit of 
<fhe.li scheme, m aecotdame with the jnovisions 
of anv lute tint scheme* appioved by tin* Hoaid 
of hdm at um , oi (m) who is abova the age ot 
Id \e ai s an/Tc itlu i (a) lias passed the inatncula- 
tion exaiumaticm ot a umveisity ot the* United 
tvmgdoni, cu an e vaimn.it ion ic cognised by the 
Hoaid ol lvcluc.ition foi the |mi)»oses ol tins 
section as e <|jii\alent tin i do, cu ( h ) is shown to 
Hie salist.iction ot the local education authoiity 
to have been up to the age of IG under full time 
lusliiicliftn in a school recognised by th5 Hoard 
ot Ivducalum as c ttu u-iil cu uncb'i suitable and 
efficient lull-tmu lustiuUicm in some othc*i 
maimer, sli.ill be exempt limn the obligation to 
attend continuation schools mule l tin* Ac t unless 

Jit*has mloiined tlu* authoiity in wilting ol his 
< 1«*su< i»)*.it1(iul such schools ami flic* authoiity 
have j?i c se 11 be < I which sc hoed he shall attend 

“(8) 1 lie obligation to attend e cmlinuation 
schools unde i Hie A< t *liall not 'apply to any' 
young p< ison (i) who is shSwi^to 1h<* satisfaction 
ot flu local education authoiity to be unde*! 
lull-time mtt i uc I ion in a si I tool i ee.ogmsed by the 
Hoaid of Education .is < llu i< nt ot to be under 
suitable and elhc le lit lull lime instruction 111 
some othe r m.inne i , ot (u) who is shown to the* 
sat tsf action of the loc al c due at um aut hoi it y to be 
uncle i suitable and efficient pai t -Uim* inst i net ion 
m some ofln i mannei lot a numin i c>l horns in 
the 5’* ai (being horns dining which fl not cx- 
e mptc d he might ^ie* ie epim cl to attend ccmtmua- 
lum sc hools) c epial to the numbe i ol hours dm mg 

# v^lm li ^ young person is ii epuic d unclei this Act 
to •iltetic] a c cmtmu.it um si hool 

“'(4) When a school supplying sccondaiy 
e ducatiou is inspect! d b\*.i Hrilish iiiuvc isity, or 
m W.dexoi Monmcmthdme by tlu Cential Welsh 
Hoard, mult i iegul.itions made by the inspect¬ 
ing jjiody after consultation with the* Hoaul 
of Education, and the inspecting body ie 
peuts tc* tin* Hoaid of lulucatum that the* 
school in.<hjs satisfactory piovision lot tin-educa¬ 
tion of the scholars, a young peison who is 

i attending, or has attended, such a sc hool shall foi 
tin- purpose of this section be tleafed as if he 
were attending, ot had attended, a school 
ri coginsc'd by the Hoaid of Education as efficient 

11 (5) If a young p< ison who is or ha*» bee n in 

• any school ot educational institution, or the 
patent of any such young person, represents to 
the Hoaid that the young person is entitled to 
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exemption under the provisions of this section, 
or that the obligation imposed by tins sectiofi 
does not apply to linn, by icason that he is or lias 
been under suitable and efficient mslmotion, but 
that the local education authontv have unreason¬ 
ably refused to accept the lhstmotion as satis¬ 
factory, the Hoard of Education shall consider 
the representation, and, if satisfied that the 
leptoscillation is well founded, shall make an 
ordei dcclanng that the young prison is exempt 
lrom the obligation to attend a continuation 
school undei tins Act fjnr Mich penod and subject 
to sin h conditions as may be named in the Oidei 
i’lovided that the Boatd of Education may leliise 
to i emsider any such represented ion unless the 
lo( al education authoiily or the B«aid of Educa¬ 
tion are enabled to inspect the school or educa¬ 
tional institution in which the instruction is or 
has been given 

“ (6) J he local authontv may require, m Iho 
case of any young poison wlnAs umh i .m obliga¬ 
tion to attend a continuation school, that’his 
emjiloymeiit shall be suspended on any day when 
his attendance is leepnied, not only dunng the 
penod loi which lu is ieqmi«*d\jo attend the* 
school, but also lor such othei sp< c ified pait ol 
the day, not i xc ex ding l wo houi s, as t In ant hofit y 
consulei net c ssai v in oidei to si tun that hr may 
lx in a fit mental and bodily condition to u ivr 
full benefit tiom attendance .it the school 
Eiovnled th.it, if am qm slum .wise s brt wren the 
lot aPeduc.ition authonty and the eidployei ol a 
\oung peiscm whrtlii i a ir<|unement made* undei 
tins sub-see lion is reasonable loi the puiposes 
aloresaid, that question shall be determined by 
tin* Boaid o* Education, and li the Boatd tit 
Education determine that the iequm'iu<*nt t js 
umeascmable, they may subst it ute* ***ich othei 
re*qunement as they think leasonablr 

"(7) 1 he local education authonty shall not 
lequirc any* >oung pe’isoft to attend a continua¬ 
tion school on .j Sc.ula\,oi on any day oi pait 
oi a day exclusively sit apai t ltu .leligious 
obseivance by the leligious body* to whit li lu* 
belongs, oi dunng any holiday oi halt-holiday 
to whMi by any enactment iegul.it mg Ins 
employment or by agicement he is entitled, nor 
so tai as practicable dunng anv holiday oi hall- 
holiday w’lucji in his employme nt he is act list tuned 
to enjoy, noi between the hours ot seven in the 
evening and eight m the morning . Piovmed that 
tlu* local education authority may, with the 
approval of the Boaid, v.li v lhost houis mthe 
cast»ol y oung pei sons employ t'tl at *‘iiglV or ottie^- 
w ise employed at abntnmal turn s ■ 

“(8) A local education authonty shaft not, 
without the consent*qj a young poison, require 
lit in to attend any continuation school held at 
oi in connect ion with the place his employ - 
ment I lu* consent given ^>y a yftmng person loi 
the purpose of this piovisum may be withdrawn 
by one month’s notice m wilting sent to the* 
employer and to the* local educatjeSh authonty 
Any school attended by a young jx-ison at oi m 
connection with the place ol his emjiioymentt 
shall be* open to inspection either by the local 
education authority or by the Bo.aid of Educa¬ 
tion at the option ol the person or pen 
sons icsponsible ten the management ot the 
school 

“ (9) In eonsideiing which continuation school 
a young pc i son shall be i c ejun cel to at t end a loc al 


education authority shall have regard, as far as 
piacticablc, to any preference which a young 
person or the patent of a young person under 
tin* age* of IB may express, and, if a young person 
or tlu* parent rtf a young person under .the ^ge 
of 16 represents in writing to the local education 
authontv that he objects to any part of the 
instruction given in the contmu.ition school 
which the young person is required to attend, on 
the gtound that it is contrary or offensive to flis 
iehgions belief, 1 ho obligation undei tins Act to 
attend that school for the* pm pose of^ such 
instiuction shall not apply to him, and the local 
education authonty shall, if practicable, arrange 
lor him to attend some othei institution in lieu 
thereof or *^>nie ertlier school 

11 —“ (1) II a young poison fails, except by 
reason of sickness or othei unavoidable cause, to 
comply with anv teqmremont imposed upon him 
under the Act for attendance at a Continuation 
se hool, he shall be* liable cm summaiy conviction 
to a line, not exceeding five* shillings, or, in the 
case of a second or subsequent oltence, to a fine 
not (‘xceeding one pound 

4 *' (2) If a paient ot a young peison has con- 
duced to oi connived al tin* failure on the part 
ol Ihe voting poison to attend a continuation 
school as leqmied uiVlti this Act, lie shall, unless 
an oidei has been made against him in ltsjxct 
ol stuh failuie* under section 99 of the* Childien 
Act, 1908, be liable on summai v conv x l ion to a 
€ *lme not c \< ei ding t wo pounds, oi, in the case, of 
a see ond ot siibse'ejueut olfence, wluthei lelaling 
to the* same eu anotlie i voting peison, to a line* 
not (>\e ee din;’, tiv e jxmuels 

“ 12 (1) I lie Bo.iicl df Education mr.y fmm 

time to time make i <‘gul.it ions piesciibing the* 
mannei and foim m which notue is to lx* given 
as to tVc c ont/fniat urn school (it any) wlnclta 
young jx'ison is leqmied to attend, and the times 
* of attendance the real, and as to tin horns dunng 
which the c'mployment myst b« suspended, aruV 
pioviding fot the issue* of ceitificates of *age, 
attendance* and exemption, and lot the keeping 
and pi eset vat ion ot legisteisot attendance, and 
gene i ally for c.p lying into effect the piovisions 
ol tin* Ait u Uiting to cont muat ion schools 

“ (2) Bor the jnuposffs of the piovisions ol the, 
Act lelatmg to continuation schools, the expies- 
sion ‘ yc*ar ’ im*ans in the ease* ot any young 
peiscm tlu penod ot twelve months lcckonod 
horn the* date when lu^ ceased to be a child, or 
am subsequent penod ot twelve months ^ , 

I hi oughout the Act the exjucssion “young 
peiscm” means ..i peison under eighlcen years ot 
ag<* who is no longpi a child * * 

it is obvious upon the merest mspectionth.it 
the* new scheme as .regards cont muat ion schools is 
most ayihutious, and with pioper oiganisation this 
advanced method of education should b<* ol the 
utmost* bene lit It will, of course, take* many yeats 
lot the whole plan to get into thcmfhgh woikmg 
oidei, and pci haps p is wise that compulsicm ot 
this charactei should only be applies! by elegre.es 
Hut something ol tlif* charactei has be*eil re epuu el 
lot half a ccnfc 11 y Ihe elemental v education given 
in the* past hfs come* to an end at the veiy moment 
when the pujv'I is most prepared to go forwaid and 
to utilise the knowledge which he has ahoadv 
acquued Unde i our system, as it has been worked 
up to the piesent, in the* vast inajouty ot cases 
the early education has been entirely lost, and 
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voluntai v often t could mvei act omplidi wjiat was 
necdr.l Undci tin* now s\Mnn a gi.uluallv- 
unposcd compulsion will take tin plain ot om 
foimci haphazard methods, and if piopeilv woiked 
then* ^should ho dawning 1ot« this cenintiy an 
enucatHma! oppoitiimly ctf flu vuv host emlei 
CONTRA. —l.atin, " against , on t hoot hoi side ” 
ION rUARAML —Contraband is a lei in geneiallv 
given to illegal tiatln 1 he geneial fieedom of 
aeutial loinmeice \uth # the icspective belhgeient 
powers is subject to ieilam cm. options. Am*»ng 
tho^fi is the tiade with the onoin\ m # «eitain ailnks 
call'd contraband of wai 1 lie almost unanimous 
authonty of wnteis on international law, of prize 
ordmaiK os, and of ticatiis, ague to onuinoiato 
among these all wai like instruments ot matmals 
which aio h\ tin ir own natun tit U?U nsul hi uai 
1 >e \ond these, tin n is some ditfu ultv m ie < om lhng 
the contlu ting anthoii(i( ^ d< m t d liom tin opinions 
ot public# jut 1st s, tin ^uituating usage among 
nat ions, and t ho t ext of ^,u unisi oii\ ont ions d< mo ik# 1 
to give tin U sag< t hat fiv d loim ol posilivi law 
1 he privilege lia.-> never been donud to a belli- 
goront of intern pting the access to lus eiu mv of 
such < ommodities as aie *apabh of being* imme¬ 
diately used tft®Lhe pioseciilion of hostihlns against 
Jnmsdf , but at no time has opinion beui unani¬ 
mous as to what aitn le*» ought to be winked as 
being of this natuie, and no dtstim t and binding 
usage has lnthei to lion foi nu d, S m < pt with 11 pai d 
to a veiy lestuc ted < kiss 1 he pi a* In e of dilleii lit 
nations has been giinialK dctumimd bv Hun 
mailtime stungth, and b\ tin digue ol . ouvtiu- 
i nee whn h the v have found m mullipi\ mg ai tn 1« ■>, 
the fi i e nnpoi tat ion of whn li t In \ ha\< \ms1h <1 to 
sultry foi thcm->dvfi or to dcn\ to tlnn einiuv 
Fteipientlv, thev have cndcav nun d bv tin n In aln ^ 
to sei me immunity foi tlnn own loinnniie wlnn 
gieutial, .md have extend'd tb£ Hr-t of pmhibiled 
articles bv j*i O'lamation so soon as they beanie 
belligeient • 

The following goods have bun lvld to be dw.tvs 
contraband by theh?nghsh Pi i/e Com t : Aimsol all 
kinds, and machmeiy foi maiml.u 1 m mg .inns, 
ammunition, and materials lot ammunition, includ¬ 
ing lead, Mil,-hate- of potash, mutiale ol pota-h, 
chlorate of pobfth, and mtrtite of soda , gun¬ 
powder and its m.itdi^ls, saltpctie and bninstom , 
also gun cot toil , mi lit at y equipmi ids and < lot lung, 
and military stoics Naval stoics, sm li as masts, 
spats, niddcis, and ship timber, lump, c (adage, 
sailcloth, pibli aiid tar, and copper lit foi sheathm* 
vessels Alai ine%engm?s and the component pai ts 
' thcicol, including scicw piopelleis, juiddlc-wln c Is, 
cylindeis, (tanks, shafts, bode is, tubes foi boileis, 
boiler plates, ai ai ^ , mai me c < incut and 1 lie* 

matenals used in the mumif.i/lui e of il, as blue- has 
and Puitland cement, non ii£«inv ot the lollowmg 
fcJtms : .me hois, nvctiion, angle-non, lound h.us 
of Irom threc-quai te i^ to live-eighths of ?iii*imh in 
diamelei, rivets, stilus of non, sheet plate non 
exe ceding •one ejuai ter of an null, ami bow moor 
and bowling plates % 

The following ailieles have been held to be con¬ 
traband when the c n e umsl # im < s showed that l hi 
weic ptobably intended to be applied to wai like 
purposes: Provisions and hejuois lit for the i oii- 
suniption ot the army or liaj/y , money , te legi.ipluc 
materials, such as wue, poious cups, platina, 
sulphunc acid, and zinc, •mad uals foi the con- 
stiuction of a lailway, as lion b.ns, sleepers, hay, 
horses, rosin, tallow, and timber 


• 

Dining the Fianoo-Get man war of 1870 , Eng- 

• land considered that the charaetei ot coal should 
be determined by its destination, and vessels wcie 
prohibiteel fioin sailing from British poits with 
supplies directly consigned to the Irene h licet in 
the Not th Seva Jn 1884 Russia dec kited th%t she 
would “categorically lefuse her consent to anv 
ai tales in,-any treaty, «on\eiition, or instiunicnt 
whatever which would nnj»ly “ the ieeogmtion oi 
c oal as e ontiabaiid ol wai I he Russian i egulations, 
howevei, in the Russo-Japanese war dec l.ued coal 
•to be absolute conliaband *1 lie Japanese declaia- 
tion treateil it as In mg ofilv conditional conliaband 
‘'•Detention ol piovisions,” sa> s Hall ( hit l.au\ 
5 th edit p (i (>4 ), “is almost always unjustifiable, 
simply because no <utaud\ can be ai lived at as to 
the use which will be made of them, so soon .us 
cci tainty is in lac t i .tabhshed, they and eveiythmg 
else', vvlin h diicetlv and to an impoitant clogice 
contnbute 1o make an aimed lone mobile, become 

• lightly liable to^u/me. I hev ate not less noxious 
Oi an aims, but, ixiept in a p.udn ulai jumtuio 
of < li * umst.me es, their noxiousness cannot be 
pi ov ed 

l he Buti^i and Amine an Duvetnments made 
\igoious piotc'sts against the Russian di< lai.itions 
.V the commencement of the- Russo Japanese wai, 
which im Imle.l pimiMoiis in the list ol absolute 
eontiabaml, and auoidmgl} iood was nh'gated to 
t If ■ i at egoi y ?>f conditional eontiabaml. It is usual 
.it the cult bleak ol wai to issue nistr lie t lolls spe» He, - 
mg the .14te h s whn h will be eonsideied ^s conti.i- 
band, and this funmhes neutrals with an oppoi* 
tunitv of pintesting, it nod be, against the inclu¬ 
sion of any aitnhs, the piohibitmu ol which would 
be unjustiliablv detiinuntal to thin tiade 

Ti*ule tween neutials has a print A fuar light to 
fco on, in ^pite of wai, without molt station ; but it 
the ultifnale destination ot goods, though shipped 
lust to a m utial pen t. is the < n< ni\ ’s tc 11 itoi y, then, 
ae (ending to the' doc fj imvl “ 1 niitimioiis voyages," 
the goods mav lie 1 1 • ate d as if t hey had bee n slupped 
to the < m m\ ’s It mtoi y cln r< V 

At *he (vnfeicme ol London (see Diciauaiion 
oi- London) thcie was a veiy genual tec ling that 
the c xtablishim nt of a sti n tly dc lim d «yul geneially 
i ts ognisc d list ol conliaband ai tides would be 
infinitely piileiable to a lonlinname of the un- 
eertamty whn h had insulted fioin the conflicting 
i hums and the varying pia« tn c ofrdillen nt nations, 
line* lists vveie ae e oi dmi'l y ehavui u (spe 1 dying 
(a) everything tU.it may be treated as absolute 
ccmtiaband; {!>) \he kind of goods whn h may 
become conditional eontiabaml, (c) a number c>f 
1 artv lcs* whn li shall m no case be dedareel 
conti aband 

Tile following articles *mav, without nolle e, be 
tiewteH as 1 ontraband of wai, under the ii.mii ot 

absolute e (full ab.cml — 

• 

( 1 )• A1 m , of all IHnels, im hiding arms for sporting 
put poses, and then distim tive component parts. 
( 2 ) Projectiles, chaiges, and e.u fudges of all kinds, 
and their (lastin'live < onvponcnt pails ( 3 ) Powder 
and explosives specially piepaiul for use* m war 
( 4 ) Gun-mountings, limber boxes, limbus, mililaiy 
wagons, field foiges, and thur distim tive c component 
pai ts ( 5 ) Clothing and equipment of a distim Uvcly 
military chara< tei. ((>) All kinds of harness of a dis- 
, tlmtivcly military chaiaeter. ( 7 ) Saddle, diaught, 
and pack animals, • suitable for use in war. (8) 
Attu.le» of camp equipment and their distinctive 
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component parts (9) Armour plates. (18) War¬ 
ships, including boats and their distinctive com-* 
ponent parts, of such a nature that they can only 
be used on a vessel of war. (11) Implements and 
apparatus designed exclusively for the manu- 
factufe of munitions of war, for # tho manufacture 
or repair of arms, or war material for use on land 
or sea. 

Articles exc lusively used for war may be added 
to the list of absolute contraband«by a declaration, 
which must be notified Ceitain discoveries or 
inventions might make the above list insufficient* 
An addition may be mada to it on condition that 
it concerns ai tides cx< lusively used for war • 

The following artu les, susceptible of use in war 
as well as foi purposes of peace, riay, without 
notice, be treated as contraband of war, under the 
name of conditional contraband— 

(1) Food-stuffs. (2) Forage and grain, suitable 
for feeding animals. (3) Clothing, fabrics for< 
clothing, and b»ots and shoes, suitable for use yi 
war. (4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion ; paper 
money. (5) Vehu les of all kinds available for use 
in war, and their component parts ^ (6) Vessels, 
craft, and boats of all kinds; floatingMocks, parts 
of docks, and their component parts. (7) Railway 
material, both fixed and rolling-stock, and material 
for telegraphs, wireless telcgiaphs, and telephones. 

(8) Balloons and flying machines a*nd their c's- 
tinctive component parts; together with acces¬ 
sories aiyl articles recognisable as intvnded for 
use in connection with balloons and flying machines 

(9) Fuel ; lubricants. (10) Powdci and explosives 
not specially prepared for use in war. (11) Barbed 
wire and implements for fixing and cutting the same. 
(12) Horseshoes and shoeing matenals. (13) Harness 
and saddlery. (14) 1 udd glasses, telescopes i hrono* 
meters, and all kinds of nautical insti umeirts 

Articles which are not sus< eptible of use in war 
may not be declared cont*ab:vnd of war I hey arc 
the following— ^ 

(1) Raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, flax, hemp, and 
other raw matenals of the textile m<lusti'i<fs, and 
yams of the same (2) Oil seeds and nuts , copia 
(3) Rubber,Resins, gums, and lacs; hops (4) Raw 
hides and horns, bones, and ivory. (5) Naimal and 
artificial manures, including inflates and phosphates 
for agricultural purposes (6) Metallic ores (7) 
Karths, c lays, linCe, chalk, stone, m< hiding marble, 
bucks, slaves, and tiles (8) Chinawarc,* and 
glass (9) Paper and paper-njakirig materials 

(10) Soap, paint, and colouis,' including ai titles 
ex* lusively used m their manufacture, arjd 
varnish (11) Bleaching powder, soda ash,*caustic 
soda, salt cake, ammonia, sulphate of ammonia,and 
sulphate of copper. (12) AgricullutuI, mining, 
textile, and punting mac hungry (13) Precious and 
semi-precious stones, peails, mother-o^-peai 1, and 
coral. (14) Clocks and watches, otlier*th«m < lirono- 
meters (15) Fashion and fancy grinds (18) FeTlheis 
of all kinds, bans, and bustles (17) Ai tides of house¬ 
hold furniture and decoialien , office furniture and 
lequisites 

The above are the rules respecting contraband 
laid down by the Declaiation of London, but that 
Dedal at ion, however, never received the forpial 
adhesion of the Powers represented , and in certain 
countues, Gieat Britain included, legislation wall 
be necessary before such a coui.se can be adopted. 

I he Declaiation of London was*, in fact, thrown out 
by the House of Lords. 


[CON 

► • 

Every article of contraband, by the law of 
nations, is liable to confiscation ; a distinction, how¬ 
ever, is made in favour of articles conditionally so. 
These are subject to pre-emptipn only. 

By Section 38 *pf 27 and 28 Viet. c. 25, 
piovided as follows— 

4' Where a ship of a foreign nation passing the 
seas laden with naval or victualling stores intended 
to be carried to a port of any enemy of H^: 
Majesty, is taken and brought into a port of the 
United Kingdom, and the purchase for the ser¬ 
vice of Her Majesty, of the stores on boar^'the 
ship, appears to the Lords of the Admiralty 
expedient without the condemnation theieof in 
a Pu/e Court, in that case the Lords of the 
Admiralty n*iy purchase, on'the account or for 
the services of Her Majesty, all or any of the 
stores on board the ship ; and the Commissioners 
of Customs may peimit the stores purchased to 
be entered and landed within any porf." 

The English practice is to purchase at the market 
value, adding 10 per cant, for profit. 

The above was written for the first edition of the 
present w’oik and in Inc light of the customs of 
war which wcie supposed to prevail*in 1912 The 
grdat struggle between Gieat Britain and her Alhe^ 
on the one hand and the Get man Empire and the 
Central Powers on the other revolutionised all ideas 
as to warfare wagl:d on the high seas. It was the 
mt< ntion of the Allies to adhere as far as possible 
to the principles enunciated in the Declaration of 
London—although this nevci had any legal binding 
loice—especially to those which concerned the 
dealing in conliaband goods Tlie conduct of tlie 
Centtal Powers, however, re/.deied sue h a course 
impossible, and Orders in Council wore repeatedly 
made, chiefly of a retaliatory nature, l>y which 
change's wcje ma.de-in the* recognised piactice ojfr 
natnyis The position at the end of 1918 w r as most 
nebulous, and it will lake some years to enable the 

< ivihsed powers.of the world to enunciate the prin- 

< iples of international law upoh tins subject whft'h 
will be eonside led binding in the lutlire 

CONTRACT. — I he tonhail is the basis of all 
eomnieicc There have been many attempts to 
dc line .« i onti <t< t Reduced to it*? simplest foim.it 
is a promise which is enforceable by legal pro¬ 
ceedings, or, to amplify that a little, a contract is 
an agreement wheieby a person freely piomiscs to 
do ot to abstain from doing some possible act, and 
*s leg,illy bound oi liable for the fulfilment of that 
promise to the person to whom it-is made. There 
must be at least two paities to a contiact, namely?* 
the person who promises, and the pci son to whom 
the promise is made l'hc forrtier mfcst be a definite, 
ascertained, and existing person or legal entity ; the 
latter must be a person or entity in existence when 
the promise, is made, but need not be specifically 
known'to’or ascertained by. the promisor at that 
moment • '1 hus, A may pifcmisc 13, and he may 
also promise to do something foi or to £ive some¬ 
thing to any person, ^hoever he may be, who 
occupies a certain position or fulfils a certain con- 
edition. Such a promj.se as this does not itself 
amount to a contract, but when the unnamed or 
unknown person conies forward and performs the 
condition, he may thereby accept the promise or 
offer made by A, so as to bind A to fulfil his pro¬ 
mise. In other words,‘every contract must consist 
of an offer by the one party and an acceptance 
of that particular offer by the other party. The 
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parties must be intending; to agiee about the same “ (3) Upon a contiai t made in consideration 

thing and on the same teims, the exa< f thing # ofinaniage; 

offered by the one must be knowingly and mten- “ (4) Upon a contract relating to kinds, tenc- 

tionallv accepted by the othet '1 his essential is ments, or heieditaments, oi any inteiest in or 

often expressed by saying that tjje parties must be concerning them , or 

cii/idctfl, or that theie must be a consensus utl uletn, “(5) Upon anv agieement that is not Id be 

or that there must be a mutual consent and that perfoimcd within the sp.ne of one veai fioin the 

consent must be made apparent. Sim e there Aust making theieof " 

be two paities at least, a man < annot contract with 'Ihese cases will be dealt with in the aitulo on the 

himself, even though he may act m two or inoie Statute of 1'iami# 

capacities, nor can a partner conti act with his Jiy Section -1 of the Sale of Goods Act, 18911 
firm, nor one biamh of a business* with anotfiei (see Su.r of Goods), a conti.ut foi the sale of 

branch, nor two depattinents of the same company any goods of the value »f /10 oi upwards cannot 

Examples of this rule are found in the well-known bt*enfoued by action unless the buyer accepts 

instances that a landloid sidling under a distress and actually leceives pmt of tlu' goods, oi gives 

for rent cannot hinpclf purchase* the goods, that a something m earnest to bind the* contract oi m 

moitgagee selling the moitg.i(^ed pi^peity nuclei ,i p.ut paymenf, or unless some note oi memoiandum 

power of sale cannot be the pun baser, and that if in wntmg of the conti act is made and signed by 

a company buys its own debentures they aie the paity to be chatged oi his agent 
extinguish^!. Goutiacts are also classified, with rcfetence to 

Form of ('oufrild. Th^c aie thiee main classes «the time of then pei foi mam e, as executed con- 
of contracts, a conti ac f falling into one or other tracts and execufoiv conti.uts A*i executed con- 

of the classes according to«the mode of its fotma- tiact is one which has been wholly pei foi mecl by 

turn, viz , conti acts of iccoid, conti acts nuclei seal, one of the paities, but remains to be* peifoimed by 

and simple contracts • • # the* otlui par#y, eg. <l nun buys goods in a shop 

Contrac ts ofr^ec ord are of little* practical impoit- and p.iys lc w tliem , he has pei formed his pait, 

anc.c commercially, and, as they aie t at her implied byt the* tiadesman has yet to dehvei the goods. 

iSy law than dependent upt>n the agieement of the An executoiy conti act is one nuclei which some- 

paities, they do not fall within the meaning just thing remain*' to be done by both paities, eg., a 

given to the expression “contiact ” r lhey tm hide su 4 of clothes is ordeied bom a tailor, the tailor 

judgments and recogmsam os eni oiled in the ie< unis lias to make and dehvei the clothes, the customer 

of c units of law • has to accept and pay loi them As a genyial rule, 

A contiact under seal, sometimes called* a an action foi bieach of an executory contiact can- 

specialty contrail, is one that is made by deed not be btought beloic the time fixed for peiform- 

(<i v), and the piornise made theieby is called a am e, oi if no time is specially fixed, until attci the 

covenant Some contracts must be* made unde i expiration of tin. cuslumuiy or reasonable period, 

seal, viz., contracts made without \aluable con- 1>ut # i|* be foi e that day arnves a pai ty dec lares that 

* sideiation (q v ) , i out i acts of c oi poi.itions (subject Ite will no^pcifonn lus contiact, or lendeis himself 

several exceptions) , coin yvaau es, moitgagcs, inc.ijial^ of pei funning it, an action may be c om- 

and leases foi moie than thiee \c*aiif, of j^ind , men* ed at one e without waiting foi the iutine day 

assignments and suriendcis of leases , < online 4 s it >i (/ / oi h\tt r v l)e hi J <^ue,^b El andli! 678 , J'fost 

B the sale of sculptmr with tfn* copynght themn , v Knight, L K 7 !■ \. Ill, and st ••/><«./) 

transfeis of shares iti com]»aincs, except othc*rwiso Theie arc* ceitain essentials fco the validity of nil 
provided m the* ai tic lc s of assoc ut ion . amltiansfcis conti.uts, yiese ate’ (1) p.ulies legally capable 
of shaus in a Uutish ship of < onti.u ling , (2) mutual cons<*nt, sometimes 

Simple contiacls include* all that .ue not cun- lefcuecl 1o as uflei and ac c eptam e , ajjd (II) some 

tracts of lecoid of made; under^st'al 1 lioy may l>c* legal and possible thing to be: done oi omitted 

made orally, or in willing, c*r may be* eitlici wholly which forms tin* subject matter of the contiact. 

or partly implied fiom*the conduct of tlic* p.uticj lo these* may be added ceitain requirements as to 

Iii some few cases the* law imposes a suit of mu- the* foi in oi evidence of the contract, whether by 
ti actual obligation upon a pc i son without any deed by wilting (see ante) , ami, in the case of 
actual agiccmcnf A simple contiact, however* simple contents, # i valuable: consideration (See 
made, i^ sometimes called a parol < outiac t Considpraiion ) *lf any one oi moie of these 

•• seveial cases the law rccpuus a simple con- essentials i*fc absent, the so-called agieement, which 
tract to be put into waiting, oi to be in some way • puiyoi tf to *>c a contiact, will be either (a) mien* 
evidenced by a •vnt tcfi docunieift, be foie it can be lore gable, that is, valid m itsell, but incapable of 

enforced, eg., lulls of exch.•frige and piownssory being piovcd m a coutt *>f law, or (h) voidable, 

notes; conti ac ts of marine imfln an< e , assignments that is c apable of bein# eiifoi« cd or repudiated at 

of •copyright, such tiansfei^of shaic^ as .no not the op* ion £>f i pai ty , oi (<■) void, that is, of no 

required to be made undei sc-al , <u knouft dements legal effect \vjintev<>! 

of debts haired by th« Statutes of Limitation (see Cafflicity to Contract. Ceitain classes of persons 
h 06 t). Hy «Fc*c tion 4 of the Statute of Eiands [i/v ) arc deemed by law to be incompetent to bind 
there must be a memorandum oi note in willing, themselvc^ bv a contiact, sm h incapacity being 
signed by the paity to be* charged or his agent, either absolute or extending only to particular 
before an action can be brought-- contracts A contiact made by such a pei son is in 

• some cases entirely void and of no effect, and in 
" (1) To charge any executor eft administrator others is voidable at the option of the party who 
upon any special promise to ansv«:r damages out ls under the disability, that is, he cannot be bound 
of his own estate , • by it against his will, but may enforce it for his 

" (2) To charge a defendant upon any special , o.vn benefit if he elects to do so. I he principal 
promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- cases of incompetence to contract, whether absolute 
carriage of another person^ or partial, arc found in connection with infants, or 
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young people of either sex under twenty-one years 
of age, married women, lunatics, drunkards, per-* 
sons under duress, and fomgners or aliens An 
undischarged bankrupt may render himself liable 
to one y< ar's impiisonment by entering into a c on- 
1 1 «n under < ert.un < m must am es, e.sprc lally if he 
obtains < icdil, either alone oi jointly, to the extent 
of ^10 or upwatds, whether traudulcuitly or not, 
without disclosing the fact that he is an undis¬ 
charged bankrupt , and a pci son who is serving a 
term of penal servitude for treason or felony, or is 
under sentence of death, cannot make any contract 
until lie has been liberalerd or pardoned 

Infants. Under the Infants Belief Art, 18T4, 
an infant'-, contract is absolutely void if made (I) 
for the lepaymrnt by him of money lent or to be 
lent; (2) in i e spec t of the supply o*t goods other 
than necessaries (see post), (11) oil an account 
stated, that is, an admission of liability toi money 
due; and jio action ran be brought whereby to 
charge any person upon any premise made aftci* 
full age to pay Any debt contiac ted during infancy, 
or upon any latilication made aftei full age- of any 
promise or contract made dining infancy, whether 
there is or is not any new c oiiside«tion for such 
ptomise or ratification after full ago 'I his Act, 
however, does not avoid any contract which ^n 
infant may make under statutoiy ant hoi it v or by 
the lules of common law or equity It will not, 
therefore, ailed eeitam inaiiiage fettlements|toi 
membership of trade unions, building societies, and 
fiiendly # soi leties, oi contiac Is of a gem y, 

A latet statute, the Betting and I ouns (Infants) 
Act, 1892, pi o\ ides that a contiac l made alb i lull 
age foi the repayment of a loan contraded dining 
infanc y is absolutely void I he c (tec t of th'*se Ac ts 
is that!any conti.id involving the payment o» 
money by an infant will be absolutely vend ?s 
against him, unless it is made m i espo< I* *>l wh.it 
the law deems to be " nec essai ics," and it rnav 
also be obseived that <tn lgf.int cannot be made 
liable upon a bill of exchange or ptomissoty note, 
even although givcti foi the price of nec essai ics 
It is quite lmmatct lal that the j.i editor was 
ignorant of the fact of infancy, oi even that the 
infant deliberately icpresc nted lumself to lx* of 
full age. such a fiaucl may subject the infant to 
the pains of the tiiminal law, oi may enable the 
other pai ty to avoid the contiac t, but it cannot 
lender the infant liable theieon, save in so fai as 
the contract was for nccessailes A person deals 

with an in 1 ant at 1 1 is penl, amt once lnlam y has 
been pleaded and piovcd, a 'plaintill can only 
iccover by satislvmg the* comt th.\t tl»c aitnlcs^in 
respec t of whu h he c hums weie in tac f nc< ess.pies * 
It is useless to attempt any inclusive definition 
of the teim " ncc essaiu>"—when used m a some¬ 
what different c onnedicm*ut lias been dcfyied bv 
tile Sale of (loods Ad, 1898, as inclining goods 
suitable to the debtoi’s condition /n life and to 
his actual leqmi* nients <it lb* time, and the* 
main that i-> a iauly good wot king description 
But the question as to wlutluu the subject-mat tci 
of a contract is a neu ssaiv toi the paituula? 
infant must be dec ided on tile circiimstames of 
ecu h case bust, tlu 1 judge lias to clei ide whclhei 
the subject-matter can be necissaties at all^and 
then the jury, or the judge sitting alone and 
acting as a jury, have to say whclhei m the 
pai titular circumstances the ai tic les were nec es-, 
sanes when the* contiac t was enteied into In 
a well-known case, Peters v. 1‘lcmiug, (> V. &. \V. 
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47, the rule was stated as follows : " All suc h 
artic les as are purely ornamental are not necessary, 
and are to be rejected, because they cannot be 
requisite for anyone , and for such matters, thcre- 
foie, an infant cannot be held responsible But if 
they are not studly of this designation, then the « 
question arises whether they were bought for*the 
necessary use of the party, in older to maintain 
himself properly in the degree, state, and station of 
life in whu h he moved if they weie, for su#h> 
articles the infant may to responsible.” It is a 
complete answer to a claim in icspect of nece^ries 
to show that at the* time of sale and delivery the 
infant was already sufficiently supplied with such, 
articles, even though that fact was unknown to the 
seller If an infant is married, he is as liable for 
necessaries supplied to his wufe or children as he 
is for sue h supplied to him personally. Where an 
infant resides with his parent or guardian, Ins per¬ 
sonal liability for necessaries will notarise unless 
/ + he plaintitf pioves that^redit was expressly given 
to the infant, for m such a case the law presumes 
that credit was given*to the parent or guardian 
lather than to the* infant A parent or guardian, 
however, is not liable'for debts contracted by an 
infant without his authority (Se/f - Ac.r ncy ) 
♦Closely akin to the law as to neccssaiics is the 
rule that an infant may be bound by a contract 
wlmh is clearly for his benefit, such as one ot 
sci vice or oi appienticeshij) An infant may be 
a partner, but he cannot be made personally liable- 
fo&j the debts of the him lie may repudiate and 
diftoolve the paitncrship on attaining full age, but 
if he does not do so within a leasonablc time, he 
will i n< in lull liability as a paitiur (See also 
Partnership ) t< , 

An adult who eontiacts with an infant will be, 
bound by the contract, if the infant exci< ises lus 
option to enfoiuc* \) An exception to the gener^ 1 
rule, as to the incapacity of an infant to bind him- 
sedf by a contract exists in respec t of the mamage 
contiac t A male may contract a valid maniage, 
at the age of font teen years/and a female* atdho 
age of twelve sears A piomise to man v made by 
an infant is not binding upon him oi hei 

A peison attains full age at tlie close of the day 
befoic* the twenty-lust ammeis'uiy of birth, and, 
owing to the law not taking cognisance of fiae tions 
of a day, the incapacity of infancy ceases on the 
fust moment of that day, thus a person born on 
Januaiy 1st, 1900, is capable of contiac ting at any 
•.time on December 81st, 1920 I he Sovereign of 
this countly, it may be ncAed, is # decincd to attain 
full age at the age ot eighteen yeais (See *il'd 
Infant ) 

Married Women* The law ta the contiactual 
capacity of a maiVied woman has been much 
simplified of rec ent ^ears, and now it may be said 
that a imyricd wonian can enter into contracts- 
just as freely as an unman yd one But the poison 
contiac Png with a mnnieri wonian must always 
rrmembri that if the l.ittet breaks tk*e contiact, 
thete is no personal remedy against hei. She is 
dec*mod to contuu t solely with respect to her 
"separate pioperty,” ,<ind if she has no scjiar.de 
* property to answer the claim the c redder has no¬ 
means of enforcing his demand. By separate j>rop- 
erty is meant Sny pi operty, of whatsoever nature, 
over which the'mamed woman has full contiol and 
can do as she likes with ; but if the pi operty is m 
the hands of trustees, with a restraint upon anti¬ 
cipation, it cannot *-bc touched by the creditor. 
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unless fit can manage to get hold ot the in.ome 
aitoi it has boon paid ovu ur ajvju opu.iie d «to tin¬ 
man led woman by her trusters 1 his rest mint m.n 
be removed, wholly ot m pail, if a matrird woman 
is made bankrupt, which she m iv be d trading 
cither alone 01 m partnership wit hfumo other person 

\ wife may contract with her husband m respei t 
of her separate property While husband ami wife 
are living together, the wife has an implied juthout v, 
wdnch may be expicssly negatived by the husband, 
to bind her husband by tontine ts for necessaries for 
Ium self and the family and houseliold,. and even* if 
living apart, owing to no fault of the wife's, she 
may bind him foi necessaries, unless he duly main¬ 
tains her, 01 she has a sulluient m.nntename from 
some ot he 1 soui t e (St ( Hi sewn \m» \\m 
Mauru i) Womfn's• l , R()i*i< ki\ t i*) 

Lunatics. Unsoundness of mind 01 lunacj only 
allects contractual rapacity to a limited extent 
A lunatic is liable on contiacts loi necessam s, 
piovided n<? advantage lia^lum taken of lus mental 
incapacity, and will be#hable on othci contracts* 
unless the comt is satislied that the other paity 
knew of his mental condition at the time the con¬ 
tend was made Uming a 4m id ml<i\al a lynatic 
may make a \<yhd <ontiai t, and may then, cn after 
complete recovery, confirm a content mac i<- Irv 
lain while insane 

Drunkards. A ch Iink< n *person i lit much the 
same position as ic-gards conti.n tyial capuity as a 
hmatic If he entets into a c ontia> t win n he is so 
drunk as not to know what lie; is doing, he- may 
avoid it on showing that his condition wa-. kno^n 
to the other paitv at the time when the- contiad 
was made liy Sec lion 2 of the- Sale of (mods A< t, 
1892, it is piovided that when nitis.aiies ,ne sold 
and d eta voted to <m infant, or minoi, cm to a peison 
who by ie<ison <»i mental incapacity oi di nuke muss 
is incompetent to contiad, he must pay a leason- 
fl>le price; the rc-for , and ne< ess.Nn.s, as 4he turn is 
t licit* Used, moans goods suitable to tin lonehluf' yi 
Jilt; of such miaul oi minor oi«othei person, and to 
lus ae tual rt-ejui moments .it the time ol the sale and 
delivt ry 

Duress. A pi-soil is said to a< t under duiess 
when compdlecl to do something by fear of pri 
sonal sulfc’img oi # unlawful « ynfim nic-nt Me-ie 
threats of legal pioicodings do not, .is a rule, con¬ 
stitute dm css, though tfiey may do so if utttied 
under sue h c u c mnstam rs 1 hat !li<\ do in fact 
cause ie.il lenoi m the p.utnulai case A contiact 
obtained by duns** is voidable at the’ option of the 
intimidated poison, but if sm h pit son voluntai ily ' 
^ts upon the coirtrue t li will become binding upon 
bun* As to c c>ntiads obtaim cl I>\ undue- inline m <■, 
see ('a k hing an y Uuiy khand Baku \in and J)i i j> 
of Gift • , % 

Aliens. An alien or foieigry.-r may contiact in 
tins country, and will be subject to can law, except 
that (1) if the subject matter ol th<- «eaitnue t is 
land or immovable piqputy in a fouign < # ountiy, 
the contiact will be govt tin cl b\ the law of that 
< ounti y , aftd (2) while this < ounli y is at w ar with 
the State- to winch the foitagmr belongs, no mii- 
tiact < an be made with him, and an\ c online l made 
befoic the wat will be suspended dining the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. Hit (aown, *ho\veve r, may. 
giant a hi t m c to trade with aln i# t m mu s, and 
special legislation may piov Ak- loi «'*«(]>1 lonaf < asc s 
(as dining the (heat Wai ol,19I4 I C '1S) bouign 
States and Sovereigns, and tlu-ir ambassadoi s, and 
the members and officials of the ambassadors’ 


hoiifeho^ls and entourage, may entei into contracts 
with British subjects,*but they cannot be sued m 
Ue (ouits of this counliv without then consent. 
In no case, ho\\c\ei, can an alien cute i into any 
contiact as to a Bnlish ship (See \i n n, 
\mhass\oor ) % 

Corporations, rhe capacity of a corpoiatum or 
joint stock company to contiad depends U|»on tlie 
purposes for which it was formed, as stated in tlie 
statute, chatter, memoiamlum of association 
under winch it was constituted, and it can make 
ojily such (ontsads as aie insissipy and pioper 
for the due Jmtheianee c^f those pm poses A (ou¬ 
tlet made- in excess <«t those powers is said to be 
ulttd and is void \oluntuiv societies and 

clubs which aie not me <»! jioiatt d, ami so ha'e no 
legal e-ntitv, •annot conti act is such J lie all.ms 
of smh a society aie genoi.illv enti listed to a com¬ 
mittee, who lii\«- powei to entc i into a c onti.u 1 in 
tin n own nanus and to bind the funds of the 
^exiety, but not to hind the un-mbets mdiyuliiallv 
As a gc-mial ink* anyone supphity; goods to, or 
cloTng wo! k foi, sm h an assoiialnm can only sue 
the |)erson oi poisons who actually gave the order, 
cm who .uithcMosed its biiug givtn (tM c Ac.i Nt Y, 
•t’l.uns ) f 

Offer and Accepfann*. 1» establish a contiact it 
is*ahva\s accessary that tlu-it* should be .i direct 
oIfci b\ tlu- one pai ty ami a dnc-< t and um omlitional 
niijpt.ime of that oiler by the othei p.uty If art 
acceptance is in any way conditional oi intioduces 
any new trim or stipulation, it, in I in n, ^>e-e oim-s 
an oiler, .ftui thru is no comliukd contiact until 
Tiuh lust-nu nttoned olft-i has been itself ditcdlv 
and unconditionally ac«t jilt'd 1 Ins otter and 
acceptance may be made m wilting ot veibally, 
flun the conti at t is said to be- " c-xjm < ss,” oi may 
by if\f?n ed fiom the conduct ol the parlies, when 
the tonymc*t is said tt> be “ implied " ('ait* should 
be taken to distinguish between an tiller and a 
nu it- tlcil.uation of willingness to make oi it-ttavc 
an offer i bus, an aifnoum enu-nt (hut a sale will 
be held on a t n lain date, if nyt an oflt-i so as to 
tntitle any peison to claim damages if the sale- is 
not helci, hot Is an advertisement asking for tendeis 
an olfei to sell to oi buy fiom the prison who sends 
till- highest Ol lowed 1 1 11 < 1 « 1 '* 

1 lie piimijial inks as to «>11 1 i may be stated ns 
follows 

(1) An offer may be* made to c|ie peison or to 
ceitaii^ jic-is< m is or to the j>ubli< geneidlly (see 
ante) 

(2) 'J he olfc-ioi h.r y at tacli an\ It mis and con¬ 
ditions lie j^ruse-, to bis ollei, but they must be 
stated, f*i art a<(C|>toi will be- bound only by the 
trrni^ ina’lc- known to In in A good example of 
this is found in an oidinai y i ail wav ti< ke t, foi ion- 
«litions of issue punted the b.n k ol the ticket, 
oi in tlrt; tinie-t tide* will not bind a pnssingti unless 
there* me weflds on the lair of the tu ket dneeting 
lus noluc to the conditions, eg, ” srr back” or 
“ -.ubject to conditions m turn table” 

(2) An offer m.iv be wit lull awn or revoked .it 
any time fx.-forr it has If Oil a< e e-ptetl, jMOVlded 
that the withdiawal is < omiminn att d to the pet- 
• son to whom the otic i was made Sm li t omimime a- 
tion may bt- either by exptess nolle c, or by the 
oifutu doing something to the knowledge of the 
other person, which is linon.ishnt with the 
continuance ot the offer 

* (4) An offer imt .so withdrawn remains oj>cn 
during a/easonable time from the making thereof. 
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(5) An ofTci made by telegraph is an irdication 
that a prompt reply is expected An offer madq 
through the post should, as a rule, be accepted by 
return of post, or by a letter posted on the day on 
which the offer was received. 

Tbe leading rules as to acceptance? are— 

(1) An acceptance must be absolute and uncon¬ 
ditional, and be made m the manner and form 
presc nbed by the offer. 

(2) It must be made within ths prescribed time, 
or, if none has been fixed by the offer, within a 
reasonable time 

(3) If the offer was made to a particular person, 

it can only be accepted by that person. , 

(4) The acceptance must be communicated to the 
offeror while tne offer is open. Such communica¬ 
tion may be express, or by the acceptor doing some 
act which is oidy consistent with a previous 
acceptance of the offer. 

(5) An acceptance may be withdrawn at any 
time before it has been communicated to the offeror 
But when once the acceptance has been < oen¬ 
nui minted, the (ontta<t is < empiric 

Contnieta made through the Post. Where < o»- 
tnu ts aie made through tin post, post office 
is deemed to be the agent of Die per on who fust 
makes use of that medium ot < ommimu alien, 
that is, getieially, of the oileioi Iheiefoie, the 
aoeplaim’ of an ofiei made thiough the post 
lis complete as soon as a propeily a 1 dressed letter 
of acceptance is posted, and the offeror is bound 
fioin tlyi time at who h it was posted^, notwith¬ 
standing that it is delayed in transit or lost A 
letter of revocation sent by post is not operative 
uniij it is received by the poison to whom the offer 
was made, and if hr has posted lus acceptance 
b fore such receipt th<*re js a complete cq»itra< .. 
between the parties, whu h is not alloc ted by tie 
subsequent corning to hand of the revocation. 
Conttarts made by telegram are in a similar posi¬ 
tion, with the addition that peither party is bound 
by any eiror in the transmission of his telegiain , 
and it appeals that.the Government is fire from all 
blame it a telegram is imoircctly .worej^d and 
despatt hod by its officials 

Consideration. A contract undei seal is good, 
even though made without any return oi equivalent 
on one side lor the ptomise on the othei. But no 
simple (ontiact is valid unless it is suppoitod by 
what is know'll «.. a " < ousideiaticm," ami this c on- 
sideration it must be something ot value, hqwever 
slight. I he existence of willing does not dispense 
with the need lor c onsuleiafio'n , and if the con- 
tia‘ t is made in writing the natuie oi the < onsidejw 
turn must be stated in the note or men>biauburn, 
unless the contiact is one of guaiantee, aiuhlheu 
the consideiation can bcvquoved oially 1 he whole 
subject of Consideration's dealt with at lcngtll 
m a semrat o artic le 

Legality. The object of a contract must be 
lawful, for the law will not lei d its aid to enforce 
an agreement that is opposed to the intciests of 
the public or of morality, or is contrary to the 
express provision of an Act of Parliament An 
agreement to commit a dime is void, and so is one 
cntcied into for the pm pose of committing a fraud 
upon an individual or on the public (see post) f , oi 
of subjecting any third person to some civil injuiy, 
by which is meant a wrong for which damages 
may be claimed in an action (Sec Damages ) 
Among agreements that are void as being contrary 
to public policy arc trading agreements w*th alien 


enemies (see ante), agreements which tend to 
interfere with the freedom of elections, whether 
Parliamentary or municipal, trafficking in titles 
and public appointments, certain agreements 
between master %nd servant \q.v.), agreements in 
general restraint of marriage, gaming and Wagerihg 
contracts ( qv.), agreements tending to affect the 
proper administration of justice, agreements made 
upon an immoral consideration or for an immoral 
purpose, agreements in restraint of trade ( q.v .), ard 
stipulations in a contract for the payment of 
penalties on the breach thereof. (See Damages.) 

In many cases, agreements for certain purposes 
are absolutely prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
and any contract made in defiance of the prohibi¬ 
tion will, of course, be void. The following may 
be mentioned p Agreements with workmen for pay¬ 
ment of their wages otherwise than in money (see 
Mas iek and Servant and Truck Acts) , the sale 
of any |>ublio olhce , ximomacal eontia-’ts, or such 
¥ is involve the sale or coiiHipt dealing with presenta¬ 
tions to ecclesiastical benefices; lotteries (see 
Gaming and Wagering) ; and certain contracts 
made on Sunday (See Sunday Trading ) 

Other Acts of Par.Iaincnt, while not directly 
forbidding the making of a contrac t, declare that 
any contract of a ceitain nature shall have no 
legal effee t and be void Such ate contracts by waV 
of gaming and wagering {qv)', ceitain contracts 
with infants (see inte) ; insurance contracts, where 
the party for wiiose benefit the insurance is made 
ha? no insurable interest (see Insurance) ; and 
cgT.Ii acts preventing persons from taking the 
benefits of certain Acts of Pail lament. In addition, 
many trades and professions aic regulated by 
statute, and can only be earned on in compliance 
with the statutory requirements A paity to an 
unlawful agreement, who has paid money to the 
other jiarty for the purposes of the agreement 
may recover the Vnoney, so long as the contiact 
k mains executory (see ante), but after the illegal 
jHirpose has been earned out, oi a substantial pait 
of the contract has been pci formed? it will, m most 
cases, be too late to obtain repayment 

Possibility. An agreement is void if the per¬ 
formance of it is either impossible in itself, or is, 
or becomes, nnj>oss.ble by the oj elation of the law. 
As regards legal impossibility, it is only necessary 
to say that if, after a contract has been entered 
into, an Act of Parliament renders it impossible 
for a paity to perform lus promise, either because 
.the statute has expressly forbidden such perform¬ 
ance, or has created a state of affairs rendering the 
performance impossible, the party is discharged 
from liability upon the contiact, the presumption 
being that partiesTntend to . ontr. .t with reference 
to the law as it stands at the ?ime the contiact is 
made Impossibility of this nature may be 
instanced in a case inhere a person contracted .lot 
to allow'any building to be erected ujxm a certain 
piece of land. Subsequent')', a railway company 
purchased the land under their compulsory powers 
and built a station upon it, which, it was held, 
discharged the promisor. 

In other cases, the law as to possibility depends 
on the nature of the‘contract—if the thing con¬ 
tracted to be dine is absolutely impossible ab tnitio, 
or is such tha'v reasonable men in the position of 
the paities muSt have treated it as impossible, the 
contract will be void on the ground that there was 
no real intention of contracting. In such a category 
would be placed a contract to make a river run up 




hill, or t<Jconstruct a machine with perpetual motion. 
But a thing will not be deemed impossible ynei ely 
because it has never been done or is extiemely 
difficult; if the thing contracted for is such that 
it could be within the serious contemplation of a 
r^son^ble man that it can somehow be done, the 
contracting pet son will be. bound by Ins conti act 
A man may be bound by lus unde? taking tv fly 
from London to New York, but not by one to fly 
to the moon It is tine that no one has yet suc¬ 
ceeded in doing the hist, but with impioved 
machines, etc., such a High! may J>e within the* 
bouyls of possibility, while the latter is on scientific 
grounds impossible Impossibility, it has been said, 
may consist either in the natuic ot the action in 
ltsc'If, or in the p.ulnulai c iiuimst,in< cs of the 
promisor It is only the fnst^ir ol^jeitrve kind of 
impossibility that is recognised as sue li by law. 
The second or subjective* find cannot he lelied on 
by the promis >1 feu any pm pose, and does not 
release limfftom the ouh^irv e oust queue e s of non- 
perfornianc e of Ins e onti^c t \N liei e li om the* nut in <• 
of the eontiaet it is ajipaienl that the patties con¬ 
tracted on the* basis of the* c out mui'd existence* of 
a specific chattel ot a paiUculai pci son, peifoini- 
ance is e*\e use^l if tile e li.ittel ot pet son i e.fsem to 
exist bcfoie the* date of pet lot nunc e* .it lives with¬ 
out default of the pionuvu lints, if a pet son 
agrees to sell a speuftr ift.iltcl on a fiitme day, 
and bcfoie that clay the chattel is ele'slto\cd bv 
fiie, lit* is excused iiom habiliU* on lus eontiaet 
But tlie* pme liaset of a spe lftc chatte‘1, the ptopei ty 
in which passes to him .it the time ot sale, vvilWie 
bound to pay foi it, even though it* is destroy eduy 
fire 01 other «a* c i< U nt, leu which tin scIWi is not 
responsible, before the time leu deliveiv ai lives 
If the#%ub}Cc't mattered a eontiaet has, unknown 
to the patties, erased to exist when the contract is 
made!, the contrai t wil 1 be void 
• Mistake*. Liability on a e outage fmay.be avoided 
by showing that the eontiactoi enteied m*o it 
undei a false* impression or ly lief as to 11 it* nalifie 
»01 teims 01 object yf the agreement 11 such an 
enTir 01 ignoiance was not caused by the act of 
the other pai ly to the e ontr.u t, it is c ailed Mistake 
If it was caused by the n< t of the othei jiarty with¬ 
out any wrongful intention it is < ailed Misiepte- 
sentation , if with*a wiungful intention, it is teinmd 
Fraud It is not cveiw mistake* that will avoid a 
contract ; a mistake ot law can neve i do so, for as 
everyone is assumed to know tile law the nile is 
lgnorantia ■juris \iemineni cxcusut (“ Ignorance of 
the law excuses no man ” ) , and a mistake of fa< t* 
ys only sutficient*to do*so whey it is eithei (1) a 
rSiiflake as to the natuic oi teams of the conitae.t, 
as where a blind or ili^teiate peifcon signs an agree¬ 
ment in rcliane? <*n nroneoys infoimatioii given 
by some third poison as to ity> conte-nts oi*eflc*ct; 
(2) a mistake as to the identify of the other paity 
to^he contract, as whcic A, intending*^ c yntract 
with B, makes an agreement with C, whom he 
mistakes for B: if, fiowever, the eontilht is of 
such a naftirc that the identity of .the paity is 
really immatciial to the dtre peiloimance of the 
contract, a meie mistake as to identity* wall not 
necessarily affect the validity of the agreement , | 
or (3) a mistake as to the cxistcm* or identity o/ 
the subject matter of the contia< A mistake as 
to the quality of goods contracted.! o be sold does 
not avoid the contract, unless the contract is con¬ 
ditional on the goods being of a certain quality , 
but if an article is sold and bought under an 


erremeous impression of both pat tie-* that it is some¬ 
thing ejfiitc difit tent from what it really is, the 
•eontiaet will be void, as where a pie.tuu* is bond 
fide sold and bought a*, being an ongmal turner, 
and it is subsequently leumd to be a topv. Whcte 
a mistake has been made in ieducing the terms of 
a conti act into writing, the e oui t may older the 
dot unuiu to be' tee titled on being satisfied that it 
does not express the* turn intentions of the p.titles 
Money paid undei a mistake* of faot may be 
iccoveieel, but neffc money paid undei a mistake of 
law, oi undei an order ‘>r judgment ot a court of 
law, t*i in settlement oi eompiomise ot a disputed 
claim In oidei, howevfi, to make* a pa) ment in 
piflsuaiue of legal pim eeclings metoveiable, the 
pioieedings must have been bon.i fide on thfc part 
ol the plaint yI (See al .o Misivki ’N Pwmini ) 
Misrepresentation. Ill eudei that mtsrepn‘M*nta- 
tum may l>< a giouml lot setting aside* a eemtiaet, 
it must he- shown that .i lalse* statement of ia« t was 
made by one paity, which indm e*d the oth(*i paity 
•to entei into ill*, eontiaet \ imsiepie'sentation 
cleft's not ot itse'lt avoid a i outiae t* but only gives 
the aggiieved party an option to repudiate ha 
bihty and hay.* the contract lestmded, or in some* 

# i ases to bmjr an ae turn lea damage's (Se*<* also 

Wars wins and Condi i ions ) A men* espies 
sifin e»f opinion, oi e ven an e xagge rated praise of 
the subject matte‘ 1 , does not amount to misie- 
presenlation 1 he* rule is that a pun liaset, <*r 
any pel son alum! to enter into a contract, ought 
to see* what it is he is punhaang <u eoiitiaetmg 
about, ami if he tails to make inqumelfc, oi to 
c'xanum* the at title, oi to take such steps leu lus 
own pi ot< • turn as would be ixpeited horn a 
reasonable man, he has, in most • ases, only himself 
o bl.um* d his punhase ejj eemtiaet turns out to 
>eV* f avomablcj than he anticipated it would be. 
Hut w hyr • there is a dt finite .statement of fa< t 
made*, Fve'n mnot cully, by one p.nty, which turns 
out to be ma< curate, and the othe*r pai t y , taking 
the o* dinar y juee au4inii4 of ,i reasonablej man, 
enters into the eontiaet #vi(hout eletc*< ting the 
maeem.uv, and in reliance upfm tlu* lae t being as 
stated,*be ui on discovering the* nusi ^presentation 
claim to be pul in the same position, so far as 
po-ible*. as It the Statement had bun#tiue (bee 
also Lavra i Lm i’Tok ) 

Fraud, i’l.iuel exists when one party makes a 
falser statement of a material fjpt, with bill know¬ 
ledge of its falsity, or without belief in its truth, 
or recede ssly, not earing wile (her it is tmie or false, 
with the objee t ofyndue mg ano1he*r to entei into 
,i eontiaet* A paity who, lelvmg oil a fiamlulont 
statement, Alter s into a eontiaet and is damnified 
* thereby ftiay either insist - i the eontiaet being 
canted out and bung an action foi damages in 
icspeet of the.* fiaud, oi In.iy avoid the eontiaet, 
cxe ept* where pu foi infflie e has so fai aclvameel 
th.it it is i impossible foi the original position ot all 
parties, and eft those claiming thiough them, to be 
restored, m which*rase the only icmedy (apart 
from criminal pioe eedings) is for damages As te> 
tlie liability of company urometers and directors 
for fraudulent misrepresentation, sec Comtanii-.s, 
J>ir rotors, Promoters. 

Bights and Liabilities. Fveiy valid contract 
linjmses rights and obligations on the parties, 
which they may enforce, or haver enforced against 
them, in a court of law Only a party to a con¬ 
strue t can bting an action in icspeet of it, and his 
right is confined to proceedings against another 
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patty Even though a contract is expressed ter be 
made for the benefit of a third person, that person 
( .iimot e.nlot<eit unless he is a party losuppoit 
an a < tion of c on tract there must be “ privity of 
contract" between the plamtilf and defendant 
Tilery, arc sometimes said to be two ex< options to 
this rule, namely, that when* a'contract is made 
by an agent (see Agency) the principal may enforce 
it oi be made liable upon it, and that a contract 
made bv a tnistec may be enforced by theecs/m que 
tnist {‘i v ) Hut tlu-'.e an* not leaf exe upturns, since 
m the first case by the law of agency the principal 
steps into the place of the agent, and is, in reality, 
a party to the contract, and, in the other, what 
the < ourt does is not so much to allow the cestui 
que trust to sue on the contia<t as to compel the 
liustic to i «m y it out or to appoint some pet son 
to a< t ill def mlt of t lie 1 1 list ee 

Assign nil! fit. A contract, however, may be 
assigned, t e , either the liabilities imposed 01 the 
benefit given theieby may be transfened to a third 
pi rson , with this qualification, that as a gencial 
rule a party (not assign Ins liability without the 
other paity’s consent If this assent is given, thcic 
is, m effei t, a new <ontia<t oi “novation” (q v ) 
created between the continuing p.My and the 
third poison, and, strn Uv, tile ttansfer of liability 
is not an assignment at all 

A transfer of the lights under or of the benefit of 
a* contract may be elicited by the act of a party, 
or bv operation of law Of the first < lass of assign¬ 
ments, it is only nc< cssary heic to nuntum that a 
debt oi bther legal chosr in action (q v ) muy now be 
transferred by an absolute assignment m willing, 
of whn h express note e m wilting must be given to 
the debtoi or poison liable, so as to entitle the 
tiansfeice to sue ill Ins own nmm to i nfuric the 
rights which the assignor had against the deKru oi 
prison lialile. (Sec also Assignmi- n r ) A contract 
for personal servu e is not assignable, but'moneys 
due under sm h a tonliact may be assigned In no 
< ase, tan a light be assigned when the eflect of the 
assignment will be v t ( - impose a gieak-i liability 
upon the other patty to a ion tract, and in a few 
other cases assignment is prohibited by statute, 
generally upon the giound that it would be against 
public polic y' to pci mil assignim nt oi t he pai In ulai 
t on t rat t 

Assignment by opeiation of law takes plate (1) 
on the death of v a party, when, if the contract is 
not of a peisonat natuic and is executory, the per¬ 
sonal repic sentative of the deceased takes his posi¬ 
tion . (2) on the banki uptcy l (q v ) of a patty, 

when in on tain cases the lights and obligations of 
the banki apt pass to Ins tiustec, spbjegt to Mie 
latter’s right to disclaim onerous contiae^s , (C) in 
the case of certain contrai ts connected with wind, 
on the transfer of the land. As to negotiability, 
see the ai tide under tliai heading 1 li ugh a 
stianger to a contract is not bound •<hercl>\ , he 
will be liable in an ait ion of tofi {<] v ) d be 
wionghillv inducts a pait\ to break the contract 
Interpretation. The exact rights and obligations 
of the pai ties to a contract depend upon the nature 
of the contra* t, or the 1 coiSstniction of the dot umerit 
which t ontatns its terms, and when a difference t 
arises it is the duty ot the tnbunal to astertam the 
rights and obligations by the application ot ’vell- 
ieeognisetl rules, the pimcipal of which may be 
shortly stated as follows— 

(1) the const rut lion must be reasonable according* 
to the intention of the parties dims, on a contract 


for the loan of an animal, it will be deemed to be 
part of, the agreement that the borrower shall feed 
it during the time it is in his possession, unless it is 
plainly shown that such was not the intention. 

(2) It must be favourable. The law supports a 
contract whenever possible, and if a contract^is 
capable ot two constructions, one of winch will 
destroy the contract as being illegal, and the other 
makes it lawful, the latter should be accepted 

(3) It must be libeial, e g., words importing the 
masculine gender may often be construed is 
mcduding females 

(4) Words are to be understood in their orcbnary 

and popular sense. To tins rule there are two 
exceptions : if it is found that a word was used 
by the parties in a tec Inucal sense, other than the 
ordinary sense^the woid will be construed in that 
technical sense , and when the contract itself 
shows that a wotd was intended by the parties to 
have a spe< ial meaning, sut h a meaning will be 
given to it s 

- (5) flic whole contract must be -considered in 
otdei to asceitam the meaning of any particular 
pat t ' 

(G) The words of a contract must be construed 
nuH.t strongly against the grantor or tontiaitor 

(7) I’aroi evidence may be ad tint red to explain 
a latent, though not a patent, ambiguity in a 
wntten contiact, but not to vary or contradict the 
docunu ut. 

Performance. Ihc liability of a peison upon a 
contiact may be put an end to cither by pcifoim- 
ange, or by showing some lawful excuse for non- 
pi i mi manic*. Hy peifounaiue is meant the tom- 
pletc fulfilment of all a party lias agreed to do. 
As a rule, the perfonname must bo elicited by the 
promisor himself, but if the ontra« t is of »su< h a 
nalme ns to (all for no pnsonal skill, or not to 
involve any personal confidence, the promisor may 
either pcifoim hip pionnse petsonally or by z 
nom nee For example, if a doctor contiacts to 
peiform an opeiation he is not absolved by sending 
another doctor o> do it , but a stationer who agrees 
to deliver ncwspapeis daily is not necessarily com¬ 
pelled to take them out himself he may arrange 
with another newsagent to do so, and due per¬ 
formance by the latter will dischaige the foinier. 
When two oi more poisons lnlve made a joint 
ptonusc each of them is h iblc upon the contiact, 
and performance by one disilnuges them all, and 
the one is entitled to make each of the others repay 
lum their share of the debt or liability 

It the contiact lixes a time loi pei toi mance, 
that time must .be- adhc led'to , d no lime is lixecl, 
each pat t v must pet lot m his part within \vh<c is 
a reasonable t mu; having regard to the particular 
contract Sometimes a contiact 1 stipulates that 
time, is to be ol the essence of the contiact, winch 
means that a paity'wil! not be- dischaigcd unless 
lie can sI^ot that he* offered performance, or was 
ready and willing to pcifomi his part, at the pre¬ 
sented time In many mercantile contiacts stipula¬ 
tions .is to t*rne aie i eg.iieh <1 as being Essential, 
unless \ lie coiiti.uy intention aj>penis , but stipula- 
t ions .is t^> t he t line of payment m contiacts for the 
sa'e ol goods {ij v ) are not considered to be of the 
essence; of the ontract unless a contrary intention 
appears # 

'Ihe mode ol pci foi ciane e depends vciy much 
upon the contract, the broad rule being that the 
piomisor must fulfil his promise in the way pre¬ 
scribed, and may not substitute something of equal 
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*?*» ter advantage to the promisee. If. 
eSTtl ' ^ *1* several ways in which a contract 

^ be performed, the promisor may select the one 
'rL b rd “, *? himself - Thus . '< A nndertate. 

to send a parcel from London to Pans, and no 
rX‘ S ^ nbed - he ^ send * D °ver and 
^dL,? eW ^ Ven “ d Die PP e ' F °ik“tone and 
Boulogne, or by any other recognised route; hot 
he wouid n 0 t be entitled to send it by a roundabout 
and much longer, even though cheaper, route. 
w , n a contract is in the alternative, the rule 
?iT?iw ere 13 aay^ag stated to the.contrary, is 
that tte party who has to do the first act may 
elect which of the alternatives he will perform. If 
one of the alternatives is incapable of being per¬ 
formed, the promisor is bound to perform the 
other, unless on the t»ue constr«tion^>f the teims 
of the contract it appears that the intention was 
• that if one of the things contracted lor afterwards 
became impossible the promisor was to be 
discharged. • # 

, th e place for performance is not specified, or 
is not capable ol being deduced from tiie nature of 
the contract, the general rule*is that the promisor 
must seek the promisee and perform the contract 
wherever the iat^r may happen to be. Rent, hoWt 
ever, is payable oifthe premises m respect of which, 
it if due, unless there is an express covenant to 
pay, when the tenant must sfcek his landlord. 

Payment. Where the performance of a contract 
consists in the payment of money, *mere readiness 
and willingness to pay is not sufficient. The debtor 
must either hand over or tender the money to hi|| 
.creditor. Primarily, a cieditor must (filer the exac7 
sum due m legal teiulei, that is, either m cm tent 
gold coin or Treasury no'es or in Bank ol England 
notes foreany sum exceeding /5, in current silver 
c#in for a sum not exceeding 40s , and in current 
bronze coin for not more than a shilling. Of course, 
payment mav be in kind, as by rfc^ery «f goods, 
or by a contra account, or by means of a negotiable 
instrument, if the creditor agre«s to take such in* 
satisfaction of the debt. Where a negotiable instru¬ 
ment, such as a cheque, is given in payment, the 
general presumption is that it is conditional pay¬ 
ment only, and that if it is dishonoured the original 
liability on the contract is revised, unless the 
creditor elects to sue on the instrument. The post- 
of a negotiable instrument or of money which 
Is lost in the post does not amount to payment 
unless the creditor has requested that payment 
should be made by post Such a request should be 
express ; it will not necessarily be implied from 
th$ usual course o{•business between* the parties. 
<n Peibnngton v. Crosslcy, 77 L.T. 43, the defendant 
had for many years piychased goods from the 
plaintiff, and had* pasted cheques m payment, 
without the plaintiff making any^pbjection. Wnen 
a cheque was lost, the Court o&eAppeal held that 
the a<xustomed practice did not infer a ro#pi§sUfor 
payment in that manner as to throw the lpss of 
the cheque upon the creditor. 

The paymeift of a smaller sum of money will not 
discharge a debt of a largqr amount, but the giving 
and acceptance of something other than money, 
however small its value, may operate as a full 
satisfaction. (See Accord and Satisfaction.) 

Appropriation. If a debtor owes se^raT distinct 
debts to his creditor and makfe paymgnt of a sum 
which is insufficient fully to discharge all the debts, 
it is often important to know to which debt the 
payment is to be appropriated. 


Th8 rulfs for appropriation of payments are— 

(!) The debtor has the first right to designa 
tile particular debt to which the payment is to 1 
applied. 

(2) If the debtor does not exercise this right 
the time he pays the money, the creditor ifti 
appropriate to any Item he pleases. 

( 3 ) If neither party appropriates, the preaumpth 
is that the payment is made in discharge of deb 
m their order of d^jte, the liist item on the deb 
side of the account being the item discharged i 
reduced by the first item on the credit side. When 
creditor exercises his right gf appropriation, he ms 
so dgjcharge a debt the recovery of which is barr< 
by lapse of time (see post), or which is irrecoverab 
by reason of some defect in the form of the contrac 
*■£•> want of vwiting; but he cannot appropriai 
to an illegal debt. As to receipts for money, as 
the necessity for stamping, see Receipts. 

Excuses Tor Non-Performance. In discussing tt 
^ essentials to the validity of a contract, we ha\ 
already dealt with if number of matters which ma 
be defectively raised as excuses for the non-pei 
forraance by a party of what he has in form undo) 
taken to do, Ojficr excuses are tender, rescissioi 
waiver, and future of a condition. 

By tender is meant an unconditional offer c 
performance in accordance with the terms of th 
promise, and under such circumstances that th 
pi ormsee has a reasonable opportunity of examimn 
the goods or money tendered, in order to ascertai 
that they are correct. The expression is qpainl 
applied to tlfb offer of a money payment, in wbic 
case the tender must be in the prescribed coin o 
notes (see ante), and there should be an actut 
production of the money and of the precise amounf 
Tegdijr of a larger amount will be a good tender i 
thc.ddbfcr does not require change ; and, if th 
creditor deafly signifies that he will refuse t 
accept tender, actual production of the mone 
may be dispensed with. 

Rescission takes placf when a contract is sc 
aside, either by the judgment^ f. court or by th 
consent of the parties Kos< ission frequently depend 
on the substitution of a new contract between th 
parties If a contract is discharged bv a ne\ 
party undertaking the obligations of the # contrac 
with the consent of the promisee, it is called novatioi 
{qv). 

Waiver occurs when one party»agr|es to give uj 
his right to claim performance of a contract, or c 
a particular term of f. contract. A contract ma; 
contain a conditional promise, the liability to per 
foi m which depends upon the happening or no 
hq$>pdhmg ef sdhie future event. Wnen Liability i 
only tefarise*on the happening of the contingency 
the condition is called a condition precedent, an< 
when liability is to cease 0 £ such happening, a con 
dition sul£>equent. If a condition precedent doe 
not happen, thfc gromisee cannot be called upon fo 
performance ; if a condition subsequent happeni 
the promisee’s liability on the contract v$ dis 
charged. (See also Warranties and Conditions, 
As to the dlSqharge of a \yitten contract by 
material alteration, see Agreement, Deed. 
t Breach of Contract. When a promisor fails t 
.perform his obligation in the proper manner th 
contract is said to be broken, ana to be thereb 
discharged or put an end to, and in its place th 
promisee bbtains a right of action for damage! 
eitfier alone or in conjunction with other remedic 
(see post). Jf before the time fixed for performaac 
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the promisor voluntarily disables himseH frcftn per¬ 
forming his promise, or intimates that ne does not 
intend to perform it when the time comes, the nfo- 
misee is entitled to treat the contract as broken, 
and at once to commence an action for damages for 
bleach of contract, and he will be released from 
any further performance of biypart of the contract. 
The disability of the promisor need not necessarily 
be permanent; thus, if A agrees for the sale of goods 
to B, and then sells them to C, B may bring his 
action against A, though it is possible for A to buy 
back the goods from C before the date arrives for 
the sale to B to be completed by delivery. A mere 
partial refusal to perform a contract does not 
necessarily entitle the other party to consider the 
contract as repudiated ; there must be a refusal to 
perform something which goes to*the root of the 
contract, and whether the refusal amounts to this 
or not will depend on the construction of the 
contract by the court. This question frequently arises 
in connection with contracts for the sale ot goods 
by instalments, which are tep be separately ptud* 
for ; and if the seller makes defective deliveries of 
one or more instalments, or the buyer refuses to 
take delivery or to pay, the cour^ has to determine 
whether the breach amounts to a r^oudiation of tjve 
whole contract, or must be considered as only 
relating to the particular delivery or payment in 
question. If the contract is a divisible one, non¬ 
performance of a particular portiop will not amount 
to a total discharge ; but if the contract is such 
a nature that the particular breach so affects the 
wholfc as to make it clear that the defaulting party 
does not intend to fulfil his general engagements, 
the breach will amount to a discharge of the entire 
contract. 

Remedies. The remedies for breach of contract 
are an action for damages (qv), specific*perform¬ 
ance and injunction (qv.). In addition to the 
amount which may be recovered as damages, a 
successful plaintiff in an action to recover a debt 
or a sum certain may*be tiwarded interest thereon, 
if the debt and suL was payable under a written 
instrument, or if when demanding payment he had 
given notice that interest would bt claimed. Pay¬ 
ment of interest is also provided for in some special 
cases, e'g., on overdue Bills of Exchange and Pro¬ 
missory Notes (<jv). The remedies of specific per¬ 
formance and injunction are seldom allowed in 
mercantile c^ses, damages generally providing a 
sufficient compensation for the injury done (See 
also Sa*lb op Goods.) 

The right 6f action arisie^ on a breach of con¬ 
tract may be discharged in much 4he same way 
as the contract itself, namely, by «Agr*ement, pay¬ 
ment, or release, and may be rendered ineffective 
by lapse of time. When an agreement mdde after 
breach provides for the acceptance by the promisee 
of something other than his remedy by action, and 
has a valuable consideration (see Consideration), 
it is called " accord a^l satisfaction M (qv ), 
and amounts to a new contract between the 
parties which dischargt'9 the original cause of 
action. . 1 

Lapse of Time. By the provisions of the Statutes 
of Limitation, a right of action for breach of contr^t 
is barred if it be not exercised within six years from 
the breach in the caso of a simple contract, or 
within twenty years in the case of a contract under 
seal. If the person entitled to sue is under dis¬ 
ability, e.g., an infant or insane, or is bpyoiid'the 
seas, when the cause of action arises, the limitation 


will be extended to run from the time bt attaining 
full*age, recovering his senses, or return to this 
country, as the case may be. If knowledge of his 
right to sue is fraudulently kept from a person, the, 
statutes do not begin to run until he discovers the 
fraud ; and, ax regards a claim against § a trustee 
for breach of trust, .the statutes only operate as 
fsom the time when the injured person has know¬ 
ledge of the breach of trust, or would have become 
aware of it if he had made reasonable inquiries. 

A debt, however, may be kept alive by partuay- 
•ment, or by payment of interest, or by the debtor 
giving a written acknowledgment, under tys or his 
agent’s signature, of his liability to pay,\n such 
terms as will enable the court to infer a distinct 
and unconditional promise to pay the whole debt. 
The period £>f six* or twenty f years, as the case may 
be, will begin to run afresh from the date of the 
payment or acknowledgment. Where there are^ 
two or more joint debtors, the statutes run against 
each separately, and,an acknowledgment by one 
will not prevent the statutes operating in favour of 
the other. 

CONTRACT ACCOUNTS. —These are accounts 
which are kept in the books of account of a con- 
iadtor, and are so written up as to show the result 
(whether profit or loss) ausing .atit of the carrying 
through of a contract, or some special wqrk., In 
fact, the Contract Accounts aic actual profit and 
loss accounts in themselves, the balances, repre¬ 
senting either profit or loss, being taken to a general 
profit and loss account, either on completion of the 
^contract or when final accounts foi a period are 
being prepaied 

It follows, therefore, that the system of accounts 
requires to be so organised that the various pur¬ 
chases and expenses diucrtly affecting £ contract 
can be so allot ated that they may be charged to the 
contract account. This is done by analysis in the 
case' ot purelfa^(>»s made solely for contiact purpe >es, 
and for wages and expenses inclined. In the case, 
r however, of general purchases, these are taken into 
stock, and withdrawals from stoyk are all accounted 
for by means of the use of requisition notes, on 
whic h are entered the materials required and the con 
tract or wotk to which they aie chaigeablt*. Wages 
and other expenses are dissected at the time of pay¬ 
ment and passed through the c*ish book, being posted 
direct therefrom to the debit of the contra* t 
account 'lhe treatment of plant and machmeiyi 
used in connection with contiacts demands special 
attention, the object being tq charge the contract 
with the depreciation necessarily incurred on the 
asset by its. use on thfi work. Probably the best 
method of dealfng with this is to debit the contract 
account with fhe value of the plant and machinery 
sent on the spot, and, in‘th^ Ouse of using existing 
plafiit and machinery, to credit the plant and 
machinery account; but where special machinery 
is .piychased solely for the contract, to credit the 
personal account of thq firm or firms from whom 
it is'purchased. On the'completion of the contract, 
the value.of the plant and machinery ft credited to 
thp contract account, either at a re-valuation 
figure, or by depreciating it at a percentage, and 
again debited to the plant and machinery account. 
In the cas<* of taking profit or loss to a certain date 
on an tmcompleted contract, the amount repre¬ 
senting the^value ofr plant and machinery would be 
earned down. In large contracts, especially where 
the work is somfi distance away, the plant and 
machinery are simply realised on completion of the 
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work, and the amount received credited to the 
account. • 

During the progress of the work, cash received 
on account or due is credited to the account—in 
the latter case a personal account being debited. 
If th* case of dealing with uncompleted contracts 
at*date of balancing the *books, the value of the 
work done, but not yet due, requires also to be 
taken into account. 

When taking credit for profit on uncompleted 
fcontracts, it is always Advisable not to take the 
whole amount which may appear to Lie profit to 
datt/, into account, it being wise to adopt a con¬ 
servative policy in this case, and so leave a maigm 
for future contingencies of an adverse nature which 
may arise in the course of further work. 

The account below, showing the* dealing with a 
contract both in an incompleted and in a completed 
state, exemplifies the foregoing. 

In the balance sheet of a linn «losing its books and 
having contracts in prioress, they are shown as 
follows— * 

A state. 

Uncompleted Conti acts, avitli 
pioht to <jate. . £28,300 * • 

Lest Casn received on , 

account .. .. .. 20,000 

. • ->8,300 

CONTRACTING OUT.— Whenever an A-1 of 
Parliament was passed which contained piowsioiis 
of u character which were thought oppressive or 
likely to inflict a loss upon one of the paitics O a 
contract, it was the common practice* for those 
persons who thought that they w*ic likely to uc 
adversely affected to enter into special contents 
by whyh the provisions ol the paiticulai Act were 
• nullified. This was jfncnvn as “contracting out 
io prevent this couise being adopted, it has bye orne 
the common practice in iceeiU times to insert 
clauses in Acts of special publi* importance by 


which* contracting out is forbidden. One of the 
, most recent instances of this is connected with tho 
Workmen's Compensation Act. No special contract 
can be made by a workman with his employer 
which shall have the effect of depriving a workman 
of the compensation awarded by that Act. * 
CONTRACT NOTES.— Sometimes called Bought 
and Sold Notes, When a broker concludes a con¬ 
tract on behalf of other persons he enters particulars 
of the transaction in his contract book, and from 
these he prepares documents containing a short 
jecord of the nuttci. which are signed by the 
broker and sent to the bftyer and seller respectively. 
Ifrthe broker has been employed t by both parties, 
a signed memorandum m his book is sufficient 
evidence of the contrai t, ami then the fact that the 
bought and *8ofiJ notes sent to the parties contain 
errors and do not agree is immaterial ; but if the 
looker does not make an entiy in lus book, the 
contract must be made out fiom the bought ami 
• sold notes, and ^f they disagree in any material 
particular there is no contract *! a broker acts 
foi one party only, the contract is formed by the 
•note he sends to the other party, if the latter 
accepts it asr correct, and the one sent by the 
’ broker to lAs own client has no legal effect as 
regaids the othei party. A material alteration in 
a sale note by the brokoi, made at the instance of 
the seller without the consent of the buyer, w^l 
pigvent the seller recovering, and the buyer if he 
procures an alteration in his note, will be in a like 
position • • 

When a'biokei effects a purchase or sale of stock 
or shares on behalf of a cheat, he has to render to 
his (hent a contract note setting forth the price at 
which he bought or sold the sto< k. It is usual for 
tin* <{intra< t to indicate, in addition to the price 
that has t^o be paid or received for the stock, the 
broker^** oinmissicm and any other charges that 
have to be borne by the < hent. The winding of a 
typi< al contra* t is shqwnsm page 436 




Contract No. 100 


. . Hotel at llrightsen, 150,000. 

Dr ' . O. 

• ( c ( 


• 

/ 


d 


L 

s. 

d. 

Plant and Machinery . . 

1,800 

0 

0 

By Cash .. . . .. * .t 

20.000 

0 

0 

Materials 

10,000 

0 

0 

,, Wf>rk certified for, but not paid 

• 



Wages .. • .. 

15,000 

0 

0 

• •. , / <1 

6,500 

0 

0 

Sundry Expenses , . 

850 

0 

0 

,, Estimated value of work not yet 




Balarn e—estimated pi out to#lath 




< erti/Ud for </d 

800 

0 

0 

* Profit and Loss Account 

650 

0 

0 

• „* ^lanP^nd Mai lmiery .. c/d 

1,620 

0 

0 

Reserve . . . « • < fd 

620 

0 

0 

• 




• 

• 

>28,920* 

0 

0 

• 

• * 

£28,920 

0 

0 

A 

• 

4 • 

s. 

d. 

• 

L 

s. 

d. 

Plant and Mai Inner* .. b/«l 

1,620 

0 

0 

By proper tjorf of q^miated profit 




Work certified for, bfit not paid * 

• 



n served .. .. b/d 

H20 

0 

0 

* f b/d 

. 6,500 

0 

0 

„ Cash . 

10,000 

0 

0 

Work m progress . b/d 

800 # 

0 

0 

• • 

>> . . # . 

10,000 

0 

0 

Materials 

5,280 

0 

0 


10,(X)0 

0 

0 

Wages .. .. 

12,000 

0 

0 

i „ Realisation of Plant and Machinery 950 

0 

0 

Sundry Expenses 

• 920 

0 

0 





Balance transferred to Profit and 

1 







Loss Account .. . • . 

4,450 

0 

0 





• 

£31,570 

0 

0 


^31,570 

0 

0 
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George Wilson &> Jones. ( # 

10 Throgmorton Avenue r 

and the Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 

To William Smith, Esq . 

n August 24th, 19.. 

We have this day bought as per your order, 
subject to the Rules, Regulations, and Customs of 
the London Stock Exchange — 


100 Union Cold Storage Ordinary 
Shares at 26s. 9 d. 

Brokerage at 3d. per shqre 

Contract Note Stamp 


Examined 

Registration Fee, 2s 6 d.* 
' Transfer Stamp, 15s. 


Contract 

Stamp 


£ 

s. 

d. 

133 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Z13S 

1 

0 

0 

17 

6 

/135 

18 

ti 


• George Wilson & Jones, & 
Members of the London Stodk Exchange. 


For payment on August 31st, W x . 

(The full names and addresses in which stock or y 
shares are to be registered should be furnished to 
us at least three clear days before the settlement ) 

All contract notes issued by a broker to his client 
must have attached to them an adhesive contiact 
note stamp, the cost of whu h is charged to ‘-die 
client. 

In th£ example given, the contract note is one 
for a purchase of shares. Had it been for the sale 
of shares, no amounts would have been filled in 
against the printed items “ Registration Fee " and 
“ Transfer Stamp," the custom being that the buyer 
in each transaction bears these charges. < r 
A contract note which relates to the sal^of goous 
is exempt from stamp duty. The contract notes 
which have reference to dealings in marketable 
securities are stamped ai foL’ows— 


* v 

Is £5 and does 

not exceed £100 


s. 

0 

d, 

6 

over £100 but does 

not exceed £500 

'■ v) 

1 

0 

„ £500 

„ £1.000 

0 

2 

0 

,, /1.0'bO 

„ £1,500 

0 

3 

0 

„ £1,500 

„ £2,500 

0 

4 

0 

„ £2,500 

„ £5,000 

0 

6 

0 

.. £5,000 ... 

„ £7,500 

0 

8 

0 

£7,500 

,, £10,000 

0 

10 

0 

,,£10,000 

„ £12,500 

0 12 

0 

,,£12,500 

,v £15,000 

0 

14 

0 

,,£15,000 

£17,503 

0 

16 

0 

.,£17,500 

„ £20,*00 

o 0 

18 ' 

0 

„ £20,000 


1 

-0 

0 


Special adhesive stamps must be used. 

Continuation notes are charged on one only of 
the two transactions embraced. Option contract 
notes are charged with half the above rates only, 
unless the option is a double'^ne. Contract notes 
following duly stamped option contracts are 
relieved from halRthe duty. 

CONTR AYER V A.—Tl e aromatic root of a plant 
of tropical America. It was formerly much employed 
in medicine as a cure for snake-bites, as a tonic, and 
as a stimulant, but its use has greatly dechned. 

CONTRIBUTION. —When shares are taken 0 in a 
joint stock company, so long as any parj of the 
nominal priie of the shares remains unpaid, the 
shareholder is liable to be called* upon to -supply 
the deficiency by means of regularly made calls 


c . 

(q.v.). This matter becomes all important when a 
company is wound up (see Winding-up), and the 
payment of the various sums by the shareholders 
is commonly known as contribution, the share¬ 
holders being the contributories (^.i>.). If the shares 
are fully paid up, \here can, of course, be no con¬ 
tribution it all. Contribution only arises w4en 
ther£ is any portion of the nominal value of the 
shares outstanding, and a shareholder may be liable 
to pay this portion, even though he has transferred 
his shares, for a period not'exceeding one year aftei 
the date of th^ transfer. (See Contributories.) 

CONTRIBUTORIES.— The general law as to^dn- 
tributories, i.e., the persons who are called upon to 
make up the deficiency in the assets of a joint stock 
company, is contained in Sections 123-128 of the 
Companies (CoiSsokdCition) Act, i908, which run as 
follows— 

"123. (I) In the event of a company being 

wound up, every present and past member shall, 
subject to the provisions of this section^ be liable 
to contribute to the asse'.s of the company to an 
amount sufficient for payment of its debts and 
liabilities, ami the costs, charges, and expenses of 
the .winding up, and. for the adjustment of the 
rights of the contributories among themselves, 
with the qualifications following'(that is to say) : 

“ (i) A past member shall not be liable to 
contribute if he has ceased to be a membrr for 
one year or upwards before the commencement 
of the winding-up : 

" (u) A past member shall not be liable to 
“ contribute in respect of any debt or Lability 
of the company contracted after he ceased to 
be a member : 

" (m) A past member shall not be liable to 
contubute unless it appears to the coiyt that 
the existing members ai*e unable to satisfy the 
contributions required to be made by them in 
pursuance of tins Act: 

‘ " (iv) In the case of a company limited by 

shares, no .contribution shall be required from 
any member exceeding the amount, if <piy,' 
unpaid on the shares in respect of which he is 
liable as a present or past member : 

" (v) In the case of a company limited by 
guarantee, no, contribution shall be required 
from any member exceeding tLe amount under¬ 
taken to be contributed by him to the assets 
of the company in the event of its being 
wound up : 

“ (vt) Nothing in this Act shall invalidate any 
provision contained iij, any policy of insurance 
or other *cor 4 ract whereby the liability 
individual members on the policy or contract 
is restricted, or whereby the jiunds of the com¬ 
pany are alone made liable in respect of the 
policy or contract: 

“ (vn) A sui». due to any member of a com¬ 
pany, in his character of a member, by way of 
dividends, profits, or 'otherwise, shall not be 
deemed to be a debt of the company., payable 
to that rftember in a case of competition between 
himself and any other creditor not a member 
of the company ; but any such sum may be 
taken into accoun? foi the purpose of the final 
adjustment of the rights of the contributories 
among tlr‘inselves. 

V (2) In the windPhg-up of a limited company, 
any director or manager, whelher past or present, 
whose liability is, in pursuance of this act, 
unlimited shall, jn addition to his liability (if 
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any) to contribute as an ordinary member, be 
liable to make a further contribution as if he v 
were at the commencement of the winding-up a 
member of an unlimited company: Provided 
that— m 

o •“ (i) A past director or manager shall not be 
• liabje to make such further contribution if he 
has ceased to hold office for a year or upwards 
before the commencement of the winding-up : 

“ (h) A past director or manager shall not be^ 
liable to make such further contribution, in/' 
respfect of any debt or liability <ff the company"' 
(Contracted after he ceased to hold office : 

“ (iii) Subject to the articles of the company, 
a director or manager shall not be liable to 
make such further contribution unless the 
court deems it necessary *to r^uire that con¬ 
tribution in order to satisfy the debts and 
liabilities of the company, and the costs, 
char^ps, and expenses of the winding-up. 

“ (3) In the winding-up of a company limited 
by gu^anteee which4ias a share capital, every 
member of the company ^hall be liable, in addi¬ 
tion to the amount undertaken to be < ontnbuted 
by him to the assets of tfrj company in thceypnt 
of its bcing&w^und up, to contribute to the extent * 
of any sums unpaid on any shares held by huh. 

° " 124. The term * contributory ’ means every 

pePson liable to contribute to the assets of a com 
pany in the event of its being wound up, and in 
all proceedings for determining and, in all pro¬ 
ceedings prior to the final determination of the 
persons who arc to be deemed contributors, 
includes any person alleged to be a lontributogy. 

“ 125. The liability of a conti ibutory shall 
create a debt (in England and Ireland of the 
nature of a specialty) accruing due from him at 
the time when his liability commenced, but pay¬ 
able at the times when calls are made for enforcing 

* the liability. ** * . 

“126. (1) If a contributory dies either before 
or after he has been placed dh the list of contribu¬ 
tories, his personal representatives and his heirs 
and devisees shall be liable in a due course of 
administration to contribute to the assets of the 
company in discharge of his liability, and shall 
be contributories accordingly.* 

" (2) Where* the personal representatives are 
placed on the list of contributories, the heirs or 
devisees need not be added, but, except in the 
case of heirs or devisees of any sue h real estate 
m England, they may be added as and when the > 
court thinks fit. # • # 

• . (3) If the personal representatives make 

default in paying any money ordered to be paid 
by them, procc^ding9«nay be laffen for administer¬ 
ing the personal and real estates of the deceased 
contributory, or either of thefti, and of compelling 
payment thereout of the money due. 

“ 127. If a contributory becomes b£nl?rupt, 
either before or after/he has beeq placeci on the 
list of contributories, then—- # 

, “ (1)/His trustee in bankruptcy shall repre¬ 

sent \Jvci for all the purples of the windnfg-up, 
and shall be a contributory accordingly, and 
may be called on to admit to proof against the ! 
estate of the bankrupt, or otherwise to allow 
to be paid out of his assets mAlue course of 
law, any money due irom tlfb bankrupt in 
respect of his liability fro contribute to the 
assets of the company ; and 

“ (2) There may be proved against the. 


eltate of the bankrupt the fe$timated value of 
his liability to future calls as well as calls 
already made. 

“128. (1) The husband of a female contribu¬ 
tory married before the d^te of the commence¬ 
ment of the Warned Women’s Property Act, 
1882, or the Married Women’s Property (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 1881, as the case may be, shall, during 
the continuance *of tjie marriage, be liable, as 
respects any ability attaching to any shares 
acquired by her before that date, to contribute 
to the assets of the company the same sum as 
she would have been'liable to contribute if she 
*had net married, and he shall Uc a contributory 
accordingly. . 

“ (2) Subject as aforesaid, nothing in this Act 
shall affect the provisions of the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882, or the Manicd Women's 
Property (Scotland) Act, 1881.“ 

Roughly speaking, the whole matter works in 
‘practice as follows : Two lists of members are made 
out by the liquidator—the " A “ lfet, consisting of 
those persons whose names are upon the register, 
‘and the " B list, consisting oLtho^e who have 
ceased to be members within a year before the date 
of the windiAg-up. It is to the A members that the 
liquidator must first apply for the payment of so 
much of the remaining liability upon tile shares as 
is necessary to meet the needs of tjie company. If 
pac/ment is mftdc by these members, no application 
need be’made to conti lbu tones on the B list, even 
though thp shares have been acquired by transfer 
within a year prior to the winding-up ; but if any 
shareholder in the A list cannot pay what is owing, 
and he has acquired Ins shares by transfer within a 
year, the liquidator must apply to the transferor 
wht^ejname will, of course, be upon the* B list. The 
transferor piust then pay, though he will be wholly 
relieved^ the debts have been incurred since he 
ceased to be a member, and proportionately if the 
debts were mcuired jwtfy before and partly after 
he ceased Ins membership, o 

Take, for example, a persoiWho has applied for 
and ha^.,been allotted 100 shares of £\ each, and 
suppose that 10s. only has been altogether paid up 
on each share. The shareholder, as a*member of 
the company, is liable upon the unpaid \ alls for 
^50, i e. t 10s on each of his 100 shares. Hciaansfcrs 
his shares to X. Within a year the company is 
wound up, and the assets are so <&fi< ient that it is 
necessary to call up the whole of the anfount owing 
upon the shares. Ttyc old shaieholder will have his 
name place^l upon the “ B " list of conti ibutories, 
ancj X wjll upon the “ A ’’ list. The liquidator 
’Applies to. X If payment h made, all well and 
good ; but if the amount is not paid, then applica¬ 
tion must be made to th* old shareholder, either 
for th* whole of the Amount due on the shares, 
viz , £50, or*for that part of it which has not been 
paid by X. Ibe only defence of the old shareholder 
in an Action for the*^50 is that the debts of the 
company have been actually incurred since he 
ceased to be a member. If this is true as to the 
whole of the debts, he is # relieved altogether. If 
only a portion, however, of the debts has been 
* contracted since he transferred his shares, he is 
proportionately relieved to that extent. But if a 
whole year has elapsed since the transfer, the name 
of the old shareholder does not appear on the “ B ” 
Jist, and there is po claim against him ; but it seems 
that a'transfer which is not made bond fide may be 
questional. (See Winding-up.) 
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CONVERSION. —This word has several meanings, 
though there are only two which require considera* *, 
tion in this work. In the first place,, conversion is 
a doctrine of equity, of a very technical character, 
which considers, under certain circumstances, land 
or re<fi estate to be changed into personal property, 
or vice versd. Thus, a testator or a settlor directs 
money to be laid out in the purchase of land, or 
directs land to be sold and cohverted into money. 

In such cases the courts will often consider that 
which is directed to be done as. having actually ' 
taken place, and will treat the land or the money, i 
as the case may be, as though it was money or 
land. It is impossible to do more than <3tat,e the 
doctrihe ;n this bald fashion, as the application of 
the doctrine depends upon some very nice legal 
distinctions which can only be solved by an expert 
lawyer. In the second case, and this particularly 
touches upon mercantile matters, conversion signi¬ 
fies the act of dealing, without authority, with goods 
or chattels which are the property of another person.' 

It has been dfcfined as “An unauthorised ?ct 
which deprives another of liis property permanently t 
or for an indefinite time." The gi^J of the tort is' 
the unauthorised assumption of tue power and 
dominion of the true owner. For conversion there 
is always a right of action in tort, and the damages 
awarded by a jury will depend upon the special 
circumstances of the case 

CONVERSION OF SINGLE ENTRY TO DOUPLE 
ENTRY. —In order to convert a Single Entry 
System of book-keeping to the perfect f an<l gener¬ 
ally recognised system of Double Entry, it is 
necessary to first obtain a correct basis for Ihe 
inauguration of the latter system. This is done by 
the preparation of a statement of affairs, viz., a 
list of tlie liabilities and assets of the businesses at 
a given date. The difference between them if the 
assets exceed the liabilities is capital, but’i/, on the 
other hand, the liabilities exceed the assets, the 
difference would represent a ^hoitage of capital, and 
the business would then be termed insolvent. In 
the preparation ofr this statement, extreme care 
should be exercised so that all the items qp npt using 
the liabilities and the assets are included, together 
with the p-oportions of amounts which may have 
been paid in advance, and amounts accruing, but 
not yet due, such as rent, rates, interest, etc The 
valuation of the fixed assets is an important matter, 
and consideratntn should bo given to these in order 
that they Vrc not put down at a figure which is 
above their value, but taking ,Mto account the fact 
that the business is a going concern. The amount 
of sundry debtors and sundry creditors^woul^ be 
prepared from the debtors ledger and the purchase 
ledger, or, if no personal accounts are kept for 
creditors, from infotmation obtained from unpaid 
statements and invoices. -When the statement of 
affairs has been prepared, it only, remains for 
accounts to be opened in the books for the 
impersonal items comprised'’in the staterticnt of 
affairs, and the ba^is of the system of Double 
Entry book-keeping is now ready for the principles 
of that system to be 'adopted in entering future 
transactions. 

When books have been kept by Single Entry, and 
it is desired not only to convert into a system of 
Double Entry, but also to picparc full accounts for 
a past period, it is necessary to first piepare a state¬ 
ment of affairs as mentioned, as at the earlier date, 
from information derived from tne existing books 
and other sources, and taking such statement as 


• . 

the ba^is, raise all necessary impersonal accounts 
by analysis of the cash book and debtors ledger, 
together with analysis also of the purchase ledger 
br information derived from receipts, statements, 
invoices, etc. The-result of this analysis gives the 
items for all the impersonal accounts, and thfey aro 
then ( be written up in the books, and a trading and 
profit and doss account for the period and a balance 
sheet, dated as at the end of the period, prepared 
in the usual way. # r , 

’ CONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY.— One that 
can be exchanged on demand for its full valcje.in 
specie at the bank which issues # it; for cxaifiple, 
a Bank of England note. 

The advantages of a paper currency when 
convertible at any pioment are<- 

(1) ; cPaper can be more securely conveyed from 
place to place than com or bullion, and the cost 
is less. 

(2) There is a saving in the wear and tear of coins. 

(3) As paper money is v numbcrcd or cotherwise 
marked, it is more easily recovered, if lost or stolen, 
than coins. 

(4) ' The labour and the probably mistakes in 
counting are avoided. 

(5) There is a saving in the cost of coining. 

CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. —Securities e that 

ate easily sold or converted into money. Such are 
Consols, exchequer bills, railway stock, etc. 

CONVERTIBLE SHARES AND STOCK. —Shat es 
anil stock are said to be convertible when the holder 
of them has the right to exchange them for some 
other kind of shares or stock in the same company. 
Whether this right will ever be exerused depends 
upon the judgment of the holder. A higher-rate of 
interest may tempt him, but as higher interest 
almost always means less security, an exchange 
bound to be attended with risk Thus, suppose a 
pei son holds preference shares in a company, and 
the interest paid upon them is fixed at 5 per cent. 
If the company is very sflcccssful, the ordinary 
shares may be paying a much gi eater interest. 
Suppose, now, the preference shares are convertible, 
the holder may desire to exchange them for ordinary 
shaies. Of coursb, if the company continues to 
flourish, the exchange may be beneficial , but if, 
on the other hand, it declines in piospcnty, the 
oidinary shaies may eventually pay less than 
5 per cent , and the holder will have lost the pre¬ 
ferential advantage he possessed by his former 
holding 

CONVEYANCE.—In the Conveyancing Act of 
1881 the word “conveyance" “includes assign¬ 
ment, appointment, lease, 1 settlement, and other 
assurance, and covenant to surrender, made by 
deed, on a sale, mortgage, demise, or settlement of 
any pipperty, or on any other dealing with'o. for 
any property." 

The Word “ conveyance ’ is, however, principally 
used to denote the deed by which freehold property 
is conveyed to a purrhasef in fee simpU. 

The different estates are referred to ai — 

To convey freehold property by a conveyance * 
To demise property by a lease ; 

To assigtvJeasenold property by an assignment; 
.To surrender copyhold property and be 

admitted. * 

Stocks and shares aic also spoken of as being 
conveyed or transferred. 
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ifr a *g*c*A«*J 


Indenture «f J*ni»fy,i9..- biiwb^/. ; 

...... ''' • V l ?- , ':f:,>';if'''’. / v-, ■ ,' ■ 

,*th« Warren' in. the cpun,ty *of Essex Retl^ 

Stationer hereinafter called the Vendor) of the one part and * 

' '• '’"f ■ ’ V 

ifti&lAU "MV' of Hurst* Lodge Woodford •aforesaid, Aucii lancer (her«i,th’‘ 

'.,■** ‘ . ‘ M ' # . • •*’§,' 0 f { 

after called the purchaser) of the other part* WHEREAS the vendor 

4 - ’ 

ate of inheritance ih fed simple'.in - v£.'. 
1 • 0 ‘,1‘hh'l, . h*': ; f. h i'fs 

po s see a ion fuse from incumbrances of tlfe her. ^itamentts herein- V 

after described*and expressed to be hereby convej^Mffl&^MRlASd: 




fh§ vendor has .agreed with’the purchaser for the 3al^ 

the same hereditaments for the ^su® of £800 NOW THIS 

* • ' . .. 
WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said agreement and in con,. 

■ ' 

sideration qf the sum of £800»hy,the purchaser paid to tha Vei 

* , • - 

on or before the tsxecatib.n of the%e present’s (the receipt oflg 

'which suto t?he vendor hereby acknowledges) HE*tJie said vendor^] 

*• * ; 

BENEFICIAL OWNER doth hereby convey unto the said purchaser^ 
THAT piece oi parcel of land situate in and fronting upon W< 

Lane Woodford in the county fif Elsex having a fronlage tq thf|J 

said lane of 50 feet or therwitiput/'and a depth of 300 fe^t ,;h|S 

• • * , . • . ■ " 

thereabouts TOGETHER with the messuage o^dVellinghouse and* 

•* , , * < ■ 'Ifcl 

buildings erected thereon or on part*thereof known as Ingle H 

‘ ‘ j 

Whicj/ said piebfc or parcel of land‘messuage* o* dWeU-ih|^^u|Af|g _ 
outbuildings are with the dimensions abuttals and 

. 4 . . /> 4 /til T a v*l rr A ml n nested -in the nlah dr Aiwa ? 


thereof more particularly delineated in the plap 
marginof thesS ’preaeftte and .thereon coloured pink. 

•eame unto* and to f the Use of the purqhhser in f«*? 

■j’* himi'u *<*d i-i jSo ■ « •.' /,s . . r ' !>' .ii 1 " J • ^ 



vendor hereby acknowledges 'the 
. duction of the several documentsaWelf 
snd^to delivery of copies thereof AND 

9 a,t fr thereof IN WITNESstheMof ' 

presents’ hove hereunto set their JehaS^nd e.eals^&e 'S^^^i’ 
.first above writtVn ., 

t; f - , 

Witness to the signatures of J^ffiS SMITH ' Q 

James Smith and William Ga,y WILLIAM GAY c Q 

JOSEPH SIMPSON 

Carlton Town 


Essex 


Surveyor 


THE SCHEDULE above referred to. 

|6th,June 1872. Conveyance made between Thomas Wood of the one 
part and Edgar Wray of the other part. 
a8th July 1873. Mortgage made between the said'Edgar Wray of the 

^ . „ ‘ one part and Ge ° r S e Rowe of the other part. 

.'I^th May 1880. Transfer of Mortgage made between George Rowe of 

/ \ 

the one part and’Mary Webb Widow of‘t.t,* 
part. 

|ith .April 1888 » Conveyance made between ,the - said Mary Webb of 

* ' , ff . ‘ ? , T- 

the first part, the said Edgar Wray of the . 
second part, and the vendor of the third,part,'. 
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The stamp duties, as provided in the Stamp Act, 
1891, are as follows— * . 

Conveyance or Transfer, whether on sale or 
otherwise— 


• (1^ Of any stock of the l3ank of 

England. ' 

(2) Of any stock of the Government* 
of Canada inscribed in books kept m 
# the United Kingdom, or of any Colonial 
stock to which the Ctefonial Stock Act, 
.1^7, applies— • 

• For every ^100, and also for any 
fractional part of £100, of the 
hominal amount of stock trans¬ 
ferred .. v . 


s. d. 


7 9 


0 2 6 


And see Section 62, as follows— * 

Conveyances on any Occasion except file or 
Mortgage. Every instrument, and every decree 
or ordCT of any <.cursor of any commissioners, 
whereby any property on any occasion, exiept 
a sale 6r mortgage, is transferied to or vested in 
any person, is to be cNaigcd with duty as a 
conveyance or transfer of^propqjty. 

“ Provided that a conveyance or tiansfer mtide , 
for effectuatnfg the appointment of a new trustee 
• is not to be charged with any higher dftity than 
te% shillings " ' 

Conveyance or Transfer on sale, of any property 
(i except such stock as aforesaid )— 




• 

£ 


d. 

Where the 

amount or value of the 



• 

consideration 

for 

the sale docs not 




exceed £5 


. 

0 


6 

exceeds /5 and does not exceed /I0 

0 

1 

0 

£10 

,, 

£15 

0 

1 

6 

„ £15 


* .. £20 

0 

2 

0 

,, £20 


m 

0 

2 

6 

.. £25 


„N £5U 

0 

* 5 

0 

.. £50 


. £75 

0 

*1 


„ /75 

,, 

£100 

0 

10 

0 

. .. £100 

>• 

.. £125 

0 

12 

6 

„ £125 


£150 

0 

15 

0 

7150 


£175 

0 

17 

6 

„ £175 


. £200 

1 

0 

0 

„ / 200 


... £225 

1 

2 

6 

„ '225 

• 

£250 

1 

5 

0 

,, £.250 


• .. £275 

1 

7 

6 

<275 


.£100 

1 

10 

0 

.. £300 






For every 

£50, 

and also for any 



• 

fractional part of £50# of such amount 




value .. 


a. 

0 

5 

0 


thaf Schedule : Provided that this Section shall 
not apply to the conveyance or transfer of any 
stock or marketable seeunty as defined by Sec* 
tion 122 of that Act, or to a conveyance or transfer 
where the amount or value of the consideration 
for the sale do^s not exceed £500, and the fcstru- 
ment contains a statement certifying that the 
transaction thereby effected does not form part 
of a larger ti ansaction oi of a series of transactions 
in respect of \4uch the amount or value, or the 
aggregate amount or value, of the consideration 
exceeds £500 *' (A “ marketable security,'' as 
defined by Section 128 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
8ngfins»a seeunty of such a desuiption as to be 
capable of being sold in any stock market in the 
United Kingdom ) 

Stamp Duty on Gifts inter vivos By the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, Section 74— 

" (1) Any conveyance or transfer operating as 
, a voluntary disposition inter vivos shall be charge¬ 
able with the lme stamp duty asjf it were a con¬ 
veyance (.it transfer on sale, with the substitution 
1 in eat h ca.se of the value of the property conveyed 
or transterrfd for the amount or value of the 
consideratym for the sale : 

Piovidcd that this Sec tion shall not apply to 
a conveyance or transfer opeiatmg as a voluntary 
disposition of propei ty to a body of persons incor- 
uoiatecl by a special Act if that body is by its Afct 
prcchyled from dividing any piotit among its 
members and the pioperty conveyed is to be held 
for the*purposes of an open space of for the 
pin poses of its preservation for the benefit of the 
nation " 


ouveyance or tiansfer operating as a volun- 
luill be <fl( 


(and sec Sections 54, 55, 57, 58.and 61 of the Stamp 
*\U. f891, l ^elow). 

* £► s. d. 

On and after Apnl 29th, $10, a con- 
■reyance or transfer on sale (other than 9 
of stock or marketable security) where * 
the consideration exceeds £500—t • 

' F6r livery £50, Q.nd also for any 
fractual part of £50 *>f the con- # 
sidgw€tion .. .. .. .. 0 10 0 

See Section 73 of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, - 
which is as follows— • 

M The stamp duties chargeable under the head¬ 
ing ‘ Conveyance or Tranter on Sale of any Pro¬ 
perty ’ in the Fftst Schedide to the Stamp Act, 
1891 (in this Part of this Act referred to as the 1 
principal Act) shall be double those specified in 


No 

?ai% ^disposition inter vivos shall be eftemed to be 
(My stanjped, unless the Commissioners have 
express#?) their opinion thordon in accot dance with 
Section 12 of the Stamp Act, 1891. (See 
Adjudication Stands) • 

Sub-sections 4, 5, and 6#f Section 74, Finance 
1909-10) Act, enact as follovifc— 

" ty Wfiere any instrument is chargeable with 
duty both as a conveyance oi tiansfer under this 
Section, and as a settlement under ^ho heading 
‘ Settlement * in the First Schedule to the principal 
Act, the instrument shall be charged with duty as 
a conveyance or transfer uader.this Section, but 
not as a settlement under the pnne i]^d Act 
‘*(5) Any conveyance or transfer (not being a 
disposition made* in favour of a purchaser or 
incumbilUicer or other person in good faith and 
• vatuubfc consideration) shall, for the purposes 
oJ*this Section, be deemed to be a conveyance or 
tiansfer operating as a voluntary disposition inter 
vtvo^ and (except whpreTnarriage is the considera- 
tion) the considei ation for any conveyance to 
tiansfer sMyi not for tins purpose be deemed or 
be valuable conjuration where; the Commis¬ 
sioners aic of opinion that by reason of the 
inadequacy ot the sum paid as consideration or 
other cifcumstam es th^ conveyance or transfer 
confers a substantial benefit on the person to 
whom the property is conveyed or transferred. 

“ (6) A conveyance or transfei made for nominal 
consideration for the purpose of securing the re¬ 
payment of an advance or loan or made for 
effectuating the appointment of a new trustee or 
1 the .retirement of a trustee, whether the trust is 
expref^ed or implied, or under which no beneficial 
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interest passes in the property conveyed or*trans- 
ierred, or made to a beneficiary by a trustee or 
other person in a fiduciary capacity under any * 
trust, whether expressed or implied, or a dis¬ 
entailing assurance not limiting any new estate 
othftr than an estate in fee simple in the person 
disentailing the property, shall not be charged 
with duty under this Section, and this sub-section 
■hall have effect notwithstanding that the circum¬ 
stances exempting the conveyance or transfer 
from charge under this Section are not set forth 
in the conveyance or transfer." * 1 

• 

With regard to the stamp which is necessary u^pn 
conveyances since April, 1910, to denote tnat incre¬ 
ment value duty has been paid, or that no duty was 
payable, see Increment Value Duty* 

The following are the Sections of the Stamp Act, 
1891, referred to above— 

" Meaning of ' Conveyance on Sale * 54. For 

the purposes of this Act the egression ' convey-# 
ance on salc^’ includes every* instrument, a^id 
every decree of order of any court oi* of any com¬ 
missioners, whereby any property, or any estate* 
or interest in any property, upon wic sale thereof 
is transferred to or vested in a purchaser, or any * 
other person on his behalf or by his direction 
" How ad valorem Duty to be calculated tn 
respect Of Stock and Securities. 55. (1) Where the 
• consideration, or any part of the*consideration, 
for a conveyance on sale consists of ady#stocK or 
marketable security, the conveyance is to be 
charged with ad valorem duty in respect of the 
value of the stock or security. 

" (2) Where the consideration, or any part of 
the consideration, for a conveyance on sale con¬ 
sists of (iny security not being a maikeUbte 
security, the conveyance is to be charged ViJ,h 
ad valorem duty ir. respect of the amcfuit due on 
the day of tl)e date thereof for principal and 
interest upon the secupty. 

“ How Conveyance in Consideration of a Debt, 
etc., to be Charge^.** 57. Whcie any pioperty is 
conveyed to any person in consideration wholly 
or in part, of any debt due to him, efr subject 
either ccjrtainly or contingently to the payment 
or transfer of any money or slot k, whether being 
or constituting a charge or incumbrance upon the 
property or not, the debt, money, or stock is to 
be deemed th^whcle or part, as the case may be, 
of the consideration in respect whereof the con¬ 
veyance is chargeable with a$ valorem duty. t 
" Direction as to Duty in* Certain Cases. 58. 

(3) Where there are several instrun^ts of con¬ 
veyance for completing the purch£se^& titl£ to 
property sold, the principal instrument of*con¬ 
veyance only is to b^ charged with ad valorem 
duty, and the other instruments are to be^respcc- 
tively charged with such otner duty as they may 
be liable to, but the last-mentioned cfiity shall not 
exceed the ad valorem duty*payable in respect of 
the principal instrument. 

" (4) where a person having contracted for 
the purchase of any^property, but Yiot having 
obtained a conveyance thereof, contracts to sell 
the same to any other person, and the property is \ 
in consequence conveyed immediately to tjjc sub¬ 
purchaser, the conveyance is to be charged 'with 
ad valorem duty in respect of the consideration 
moving from the sub-purchaser. 

" Principal Instrument, Howto be Ascertained .* 
61. (1) In tho cases hereinafter speqjfied the 


principal instrument is to be ascertained in the 
following manner— 

" (a) Where any copyhold or customary 
estate is conveyed by a deed, no surrender 
being necessary, the deed is to be deemed the 
principal instrument: • • 

"(6) In other cases of copyhold or customary 
estatos, the surrender or grant, if made out of 
court, or the memorandum thereof, and the 
copy of court roll of the surrender or grant, if 
made in court, is to \># deemed the principal 
instrument: % 

“ (c) Where in Scotland there is a disposition 
or assignation executed by the seller, and any 
other instrument is executed for completing the 
title, the disposition or assignation is to be 
deemed th% principal instrument. 

‘ft2) In any other case the parties may deter¬ 
mine for themselves which of several instruments 
is to be deemed the principal instrument and may 
pgy the ad valorem dutjrithereon accordingly." 
Conveyance or Transfer way of security of any 
property ( except such stock as aforesaid), or of any 
security. f 

Mortgage, etc , and Marketable Security.) 
/Conveyance or Transfer of any kifid not £ s. d. 
hcrcmbefoie described .. .. .. 0 10 JD 

(And see Section 62, Above ) * 

By Section 6, Finance Act, 1898— 

" The definition ‘ Conveyance on Sale ' includes 
a decree or order for, or having the effect of an 
«grdet for, foreclosure Provided that (a) the ad 
valorem stamp duty upon any such decree or order 
^hall not exceed the duty on a sum equal to the 
value of the propeity to which the decree or order 
relates, and where the decree or order states that 
value that statement shall' he conclusive for the < 
purpose of determining the amount of the duty ; 
and (b) vhere afivalorem stamp duty is paid upotf 
t siH~h dccice cy order, any conveyance following 
upon such donee vy older shall be exempt from 
the ad valorem stamp duty.'. • # • 

By Section 10, Finance Act, 1900— 

" A Convey am c on Sale made for any considera¬ 
tion in respect whereof it is chargeable with ad 
valorem duty, and in further consideration of a 
covenant by the purchaser to ‘make, or of his 
having previously made, any substantial improve-* 
ment of or addition to the property conveyed to 
him, or of any covenant relating to the subject 
matter of the conveyance, is not chargeable, and 
shall be deeqjed not to huve b<yn chargeable with 
any duty in lesptet of such further consideration." 

Where property is conveyed, subject to a mort¬ 
gage, duty is payable upon the amount of the 
mortgage and interest up to the date of the 
conveyance. 

As*to#stamping instruments after execution, see 
Section 15 of the Stamp A,t, 1891, under heading 
Stamp £)uties* 

CONVEYANCING.—This* is the raAe ‘which is 
given# to that part of «the law which dea^s with the 
transfer of property from one person tov^anothfcr, 
and with the preparation of tne documents and 
deeds which have reference to the same. Stocks 
and shares ar|» frequently spoken of as being con¬ 
veyed or transterred ;*but, in reality, the practice 
of conveyancing is poncerned Vith the sale and 
purchase of interests in land, mortgages, leases, 
settlements, wills, partnership, deeds, etc. 
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Before the passing of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
the formalities connected with conveyancing weio 
of a very intricate .and technical character, though* 
niuch of its difficulty had been gradually removed 
during the fifty years preceding the passing of that 
^Vct., Formerly the work wai in the hands of a 
fecial class of legal practitioners known as con¬ 
veyances. These have now almost disappeared, 
though a few barristers do still make* special study 
of the subject, and are employed in the drafting of 

• important deeds. statute the work of convey¬ 

ancing is practically limited to barristers ai^l 
Sojfcitors, unless the work is don£ by any person 
gratuitously. By Section 44 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
it ip provided— 

" Every person who (not being a barrister, or a 
duly certificated solicitor* law^agent, writer to 
the signet, notary public, conveyancer^ special 
pleader, or draftsman m equity), either ifirectly 
or indirectly, for or in expectation of any fee, 
gain, or reward, dilws or prepares any instru-# 
ment^relating to rcAl or personal estate, e>r any 
proceeding in law or cauity, shall incur a fine of 
fifty pounds. • 

" Prodded as follows^-- * • . 

“ (1) This section does not extend to— * • 

• “ (a) Any public officer drawing or preparing 
# instruments in the ceurse of his duty ; or 

“ ( b) Any person employed merely to engross 
any instrument or proceeding. 

** (2) The expression ‘ instrument' in this 
section does not include— 

“ (<*) A will or other testamentary instru¬ 
ment ; or # 

“ ( b) An agreement under*hand only ; or 
" ( c ) A letter or power of attorney , or 
* " (d) A tran°rfer of stock containing no trust * 
or limitation thereof." 

This section is for the protection of ihetpubhc ; 
because, although the gicat mfjjculties hav^ been 
removed, there still remain*ome intricate points in 
certain kinds .of conveyancing with which no one 
but an expert can deal, particularly when the title 
to property is in question As a solicitor is liable to 
pay damages to his client if he is proved to have 
been negligent in conducting any work entrusted 
to him, no one.would think of Permitting any person 
other than a solicitow to undertake conveyancing 
work in his behalf. 

The scale of payments to be made for convey¬ 
ancing are fixed, by general orders issued under the 
provisions of the Solicitors' Remuneration Act, 188*. 
These are, of course,Subject tortile tcims of any 
special agreement as to charts made between the 
solicitor and his client. The duties which are charged* 
upon the exec'fftiwn of conveyances are noted in the 
article Stamps. • 

CO-OPERATION. —Co-optation, in a general 
rifcnse, is present whenever divition o£ labour 
enables one man to c^vote his time to the produc¬ 
tion of one thing or part of a thing, and to obtain 
from o*tlyrs € what he himself needs. * The Individua¬ 
list emr/asises as much as^he Socialist the Jiarmony 
of tlj#r interests of classes m the community; 
unconscious co-operation*is his theory of life. In 
the narrower sense, Co-operation# is a system 
business, an economising by buying in common, 
or an increase of profits by selling in common. A 
co-operative sodety, whether for distribution or 
for production of goods, is 8. middle course between. 
Individualism and Socialism. It differs from the 
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ftrst in its elimination of competition among the 
members, harmony of interests is substitute! for 
antagonism.of interests , for the motto, " Each for 
himself ” is cuVstitutcd " Each for all." It differs 
from Socialism in that association for the common 
good is voluntary and not compulsory ; it seeks’ 
to justify itself rind to secure its adoption by 
results, not by promises. Co-operation may, and 
does, take many forms. That characteristic of 
England i,s distributive co-operation ; of France, 
productive co-ftperation; of Germany, credit 
associations ; pf Denmark, agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion ; and of the United States, building societies. 
All these applications *of the principle aim at dis¬ 
pensing* with the need for some, class or other of 
middlemen, who are supposed to take toll df goods 
m their passage from the producer to the con¬ 
sumer Struck by the apparently needless and 
exorbitant profits made by the retailer, men like 
the Rochdale Pioneers of lo44 agreed to purchase 
supplies wholesale and see to the distribution 
themselves Regarding the capitalist employer as 
*ne who appropriated of the produce of labour 
more than ins due share, men nave put together 
their small capitals, their energy and skill, and 
their abjlity in management, to foim associations 
in which t#iey would have for themselves the whole 
produce ot labour. Similaily, the credit association 
gets rid of the moneylender ; the bulling society 
of the house speculator ; and agricultural asso^ia- 
4 *ons for Ammon purchase and common sale 
enable*even the " small-holder " to make a living. 
Co-opcr^tion does not seek to abolish private 
pioperty, but rather to make it more general by 
icndering it more accessible, by dividing it into 
small portions, and by giving facilities and incentives 
, to save. By means of his bonuses, his ** divi.," 
tn* cnember of a co-operative societjf saves almost 
•in spi.t^; *>f himself; he economises without priva¬ 
tion. • I he greatest beftefft*of co-operation, how¬ 
ever, is the education it provides for those who 
enter into the associafions. The discussion and 
management of collective* interests stimulate and 
invigorate minds, which car# find little cultivation 
in tk*,nai»ow sphere of individual interests. The 
need and efficacy of mutual aid become obvious ; 
and a spirit of moderation and foibcarancc is gene¬ 
rated, which contrasts greatly with the bitter, 
though smothered, ill-will that often exists between 
conflicting classes. In the nroduetive associations 
those who labour with their holds learn to appre¬ 
ciate the ability shown in management; and when 
those'employer 1 undertake the risks of the busi¬ 

ness, th§ need for supervision, for watching that 
nen fslfifjfheir engagement or verifying that they 
ha*c fulfilled it, is greatly lessened. In one sense, 
indeed, co-operation may be regarded as an 
attempt to abolish the*distinction between wages 
and profits: a business on co-operative lines is 
controlleckrvet by the representatives of the investor, 
but by thc*members tnemselves, whether workers 
or consumers. Th*ef larger interests bring out higher 
ambitions and a steadiness and self-respect which 
are of tbe utmost advantage to the community. 

The chief difficulty &f co-operation lies in the 
question of management. Co-operators are unwill- 
mg tp pay the market value for the services of the 
bqsfr managers, and may prefer to pay less and be 
scived worse than is good for the concern. More¬ 
over^ it is doubtful whether the manager they 
appomt will.be able to enforce the necessary 
discipline over those on whom his place depends. 
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The distributive associations in England pQBBedfc 
advantages which have made them .decided suc¬ 
cesses. From the first, they adopted a system of 
cash payments ; they sold at retail prices so as 
to permit of bonuses in proportion to the value of 
purchases ; they saved expenses of advertising, and 
were >^t sure of a steady flow of ^business ; there 
was the less likelihood of the sale of adulterated 
goods; and they have consistently encouraged 
social feelings and educative facilities aiyiong their 
members. Success in directions \thcr than dis¬ 
tribution has been less decisive ; but an instance 
may be quoted from the report of the Small 
Holdings Commission ■ * # 

“ 'Die best results can only be obtained bj means 
of some organisation which will put the small pro¬ 
ducer into such a position as to enable him to , 
obtain a fair return for his produce and satisfy his 
requirements as cheaply as possible. 

“ This can only be done by the formation of co¬ 
operative trading societies on a sufficiently large 
scale to enable them to command the services of 
thoroughly competent managers, and by affiliating' 
the small societies to these large organisations. 

“If each small holder attempts deal as an 
isolated unit not only with the productive, but 
also with the distributive, side of his business, it is 
certain that he cannot hope to obtanf the best 
market prices for his produce. . . . 

" There seems no doubt that if all the large indus¬ 
trial distributive co-operative societies &ould under¬ 
take to organise the trade of the agricultural socie¬ 
ties and tr purchase their produce at fai$ market 
prices, they would be able to obtain the bulk of 
their supplies from home sources, and the producers 
could rely on far better prices than they now 
obtain from local dealers or hucksters." € 

COPAIBA.-*-Also called Copaiva. It is a baisafn 
of a yellowish colour, consisting of a reaimand a # 
volatile oil. The odoUf is“ aromatic and pfmsant, 
but the taste is bitter. It is obtained by exudation 
from various trees which aJc indigenous to tropical 
America. It is used in mmhcine in chronic bronchitis, 
to alleviate coughs, aiHl in cases of internal inflam¬ 
mation. It acts as a stimulant and disinfectant. 

COPAL.—A gum resin obtained from various 
tropical treesi growing m the East Indies, Brazil, 
and Zanzibar. The best African variety is semi¬ 
fossil, being found imbedded in the ground. Copal 
is yellowish in colour £nd semi-transparent, some¬ 
what resembling afiber. When heated, it is soluble 
in alcohol, ether, oil of turpentine, and linseed oil. 
It is much used in the manufacture of lacquers and 
varnishes. * • 

COPALCHI HARK.—The bark of Central 
American shrub. It resembles cascarillrf in *its 
properties, and contains a bitter alkaloid, wlnch*is 
sometimes used as a substatute for quinine. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP.—By copartnership is meant 
any profit-sharing scheme in which "thr employees 
of a firm are not only entitled to a %hare ir^ the 
profits made, but also to a voiceMt the management 
of the firm's affairs. It will thus be noticed that it 
is distinguished from simple profit-sharing in that 
co-partnership gives employees a share in the 
management, whereas profit-sharing docs not. 
Co-partnership is, therefore, much superior, as a 
system to a mere wage-earning method, for* the 
interest of the employee in the business is more 
direct under co-partnership, and thus conduces to 
the maximum of efficiency. The copartnership of 
labour with capital means that the worker receives 
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an addition to the standard wages of the trade and 
some share in the final profit of the business, the 
•whole br a part of such share accumulating in the 
capital of the business employing him, thus putting 
him in the position of a shareholder. 

An inquiry into profit-sharing and co-partnorshia 
was made by the Labour Department of the Boay 
of Trade a few years ago, and some of the’salient 
points given i*i the report may be noted. In the 
majority of the cases considered, the total amount 
allotted for distribution arnqpg the employees as* 
lynus was a fixed proportion of the profits, the 
latter being the f profits earned in the year prececfcng 
t he distribution. In some cases, a jyirt of the profits 
was carried forward in order to enable a bonus to 
be paid in an occasional bad year. The inquiry 
elicited the fact ^hat.^n many instances, participa¬ 
tion ii| the profit-sharing was confined to the 
employees who possessed certain qualifications, the 
most frequent of which was a certain length of 
service with the firm. In s^ycral instance!, condi¬ 
tions v wcre attached to participation, by far the 
most frequent being the signing of a corftract of 
. service for a stated pen<*l. As a general rule, the 
shares owned by tjio cnuiloyees of a firm in which 
£ sciicflie of co-partnership is in operation give 
theip the ordinary voting powers;* and in many 
cases there exist joint committees composed of* 
employers and employees for consultation .on 
ordinary business affairs 

Great diversity exists between present-day 
co-partnership schemes. At one extreme is that 
of such undertakings as the boot manufacturers of 
Kettering, whose system almost resembles pro¬ 
ductive co-operation, differing only in the fact 
that they have capitalists on the board of directors 
t who do not work in the factory. At the other end 
arc* cases, barely separated frtm profit-sharing, in 
which the operatives exercise but little control, the 
chief fttnctiyn of ^Jieir representatives being to 1 
voice *he guevam^s of the men. 

Complete co-partnei*hip involves— 

1. The payment of the exist lfig standard wages 
of labour 

2. 1 lie payment of a fixed rate of interest on 
capital. 

3 The division of the surplus profit between 
capital and labour in agreed.propornons 

4 The payment for pait of the employee's 
labour by the allotment ol shares in the capital. 

5 A share in the control of the.business by the 
Wpresentativcs of the employees. 

At the present, clay thefe are* in existence a 
number of co-partnership productive socictfc? 
which attempt to hamnonisc Jhe interests of pro¬ 
ducer and consumer, with due rcg£tid also to the 
claims c* the holders (J capital. They arc working- 
< lass organisations carved on with careful attention 
to the welfare <*f the workers, as well as to the pro¬ 
duction of honest goods at a fair price. Speaking 
broadly, flic profits of the business are used, first, 
to pay a fixed rate of interest (5 per gcrfL m most 
cases) c^i share capital f nd to build up preserve ; 
secondly, to pay a dividend on purchaseskto the’ 
consumer ; and, thirdly, to pay a dividend on 
wages to the workers Educational and provident 
funds are formec^to aid the welfare of the workmen. 
The workers, in jnost oases, receive their profits 
capitalised in shares ; they occtfpy seats on the 
• committee of management, and in some cases 
constitute the whole committee. 
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The following is a typical instance of the way in 
which such a. workman's productive society dis¬ 
tributes its hall-yearly pronts— • • 

* A Pnntmg Society. 


• Interest on Shares at 5% pei^annum 
•Dividend on Shares at 1J% per annum 
Employees' Dividend at Is. 6d. m / . . 
Customers' Dividend at 6d. in £ . * 

( Educational Fund .... 

Reserve Fund . • \ 

, I^ilance tarried forward . « 

t 

• Total 


l 

233 
SB 
121 
112 
10 
• 50 
400 * 

/984 


The distnbutiqn of the final profit shows that, 
after the worker has had hit slaAlard wages and 
the capitalist his standard interest on shal*s, the 
capitalist gets 30 per cent, of the remaining profit, 
labour jjpt3 40 per cent., and the consumer gets 
30 per •cent. » i 

The fjime principle# of co-patInership ha» also 
l>een applied to businesses of capitalist origin, 
through the adoption, by Ah* capital holders, of the 
practice of sharing the profit ol*the business with 
the worker#in it The proportion of profit allcJttcci* 
to labour must be settled definitely for tiue prbfit- 
%haring ; but if there is ayy objection to the details 
beifig made public, these can be kept secret. 
Co-partnership demands that the share of profit 
coming to the worker must be capitalised, m order 
that the latter may become a fiart-owner of the 
business in which he is employed. ’ 

With legard to the question of the control of the 
affairs of profit-sharing businesses,4lu* workers nave 
not as yet much voice m management in the 
majo»ty of cases Ibiwever, since the publication of 
the Whitley Report {q v), which iecommcnded 
national* and district joint standing industrial 
councils in each tiade, and joint committees of 
management and workers m eveVy worksliop-^the 
movement towards a sharing of internal control, 
between management and labour has gamed' 
considerable strength 

Below are given the regulations of a simple 
scheme recently started by a fum of cloth manu¬ 
facture! s— • 

J)wt*i§>n of Profits 

1. The profits of the firm will be distiilnited as 
follows— 

(a) Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum will be paid on the Pioprietors’ Capit.lt 
and Employes' Lt>an Camtai tor the period 
^•during which such capital nas been invested in 
the firm. # • • 

(i b ) Rcm^ftacter of the jhvisible profit will be 
used to provide: # * 

(1) Additional Internet on Proprietors’ and 

* Employees’ Loan Capital. , • 

(2) Bonus on wages 

[ lhe basis of this division will* be as fol- 
ToJ^s ; The lo^al capital fo» the year, and 
t/e total wages and salaries for tj^e year, 
* ^will be added together, and the ptofit 
divided between them pro rata ] 

2. Interest on the Employees' koan Capital wnl 

be payable m cash. j 

3. Bonus on wages w^i not bp payable in <ash, 
but will be creAtcd to the employees' individual 
Loan Capital Accounts. The Proprietors shall, how-* 
ever, have the option of pacing any pait or all the 


lAnu% in cash at any time, if additional capital is 
not required .in the business. 

4. No employee shall be entitled to any bonus on 
wages unless sfch employee is still in the employ 
of the firm at the end of the financial year of the 
firm, and has been continuously in the employ of 
the firm fot at least six months iinmcaiately 
preceding the end of such financial year. 

Any bonus due on wages paid to employees who 
have not bjjen in the employ of the firm during the 
period necessary for them to become entitled to 
participate in tty* bonus will bo credited to a special 
Employees' Benefit Fund. This fund will be 
a^uuhistercd to provufe help in needy cases, and 
for the •general benefit of employees, and will be 

< onfmed entirely to the welfare of employees of the 
firm only. * 

5 Before arriving at the amount of divisible 
profits, the Piopnetors may make such reserves as 
may be recommended by the firm’s accountants. 

6 The amount of divisible profits as certified by 

the firm's accountants to be conclusive without 
ffcrthcr evidence. *• 

Employees’ Loan Capital. 

7 To consist of— 

(a) Accumulating bonus on wages. 

(£) Cash which may be brought in by any 
employee fioin tune to time at tho*'iiscretion of 
,the Proprietors. • 

Withdrawal of Capital. 

8. Any employee, either whilst an otflployee or 
when leaving the employ, may withdraw any part 
or the whole of any Loan Capital contributed in 
cash (as distinguished from bonus on wages), on 

a giving three months' notice in writing, such notice 
given on the first day of January, the first 
day oLkApinl, the first ds|y q} /uly, and the first day 
of October in any year. 

9. An employee, whilst an employee of the firm, 
cannot withdraw anf pcfrt. of his or her Loan Capital 
accumulated by bonus oil?wages as distinguished 
from actual cash contributed. Provided that an 
cuiplcfyce vifhoso total Loan Capital (as accumulated 
by bonus on wages) cx< eeds the sum of the full 
wages of one year may be allowed* to withdraw 
sin h exc ess. 

10 When an employee leaves the employ of the 
fit in’before the end of the financial year of the firm, 
the Proprietois may at their duRretiqn either— 

(a) Repay tty whole or any part of the Loan 
Capita^ (as accumulated by bonus on wages) 
# staiqlinjqto the credit of the* employee immedi¬ 
ately* without notice. 

* (h) Withhold repayment of the whole or any 

part of the Loan Capital (as accumulated by 
boftus on wagegjjbtandmg to the credit of the 
employee Jo* a period of six months. 

1^ WhuA an employee (whilst employed by the 
firm or on leaving the employ of the firm), before 
the end of the financial year, withdraws the whole 
or any f>art of the Loan Capital standing to the 

< red it of su< h employed, interest will be paid at 
4 per cent per annum for the period during which 
the i*oan Capital has been invested in the firm, 
simrti the*commencement of the current financial 
year , or such employee shall have the option of 
receiving at the end of the current financial year 
mtcyest at the* same rate as is paid on the remainder 
of ihe capital. 
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12. None of the regulations of tins, scheme shall 
be construed in such a manner ajtj to make any 
employee of the firm a partner offthfc firm within 
the meaning of the terms of the Partnership Act, 
1890, or the Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, or to 
be entitled to any of the rights of any such partner. 

13. The Proprietors shall have the right to cancel 
this scheme in its entirety, at the end of any 
financial year of the firm, on thejiayment by the 
Proprietors of all Loan Capital due To the employees, 
toget her with accumulated interest and bonuses. 

14. The Proprietors shall have the right to sell 

or otherwise dispose of the ousmend to a Company 
formed and registered under the Companies Acts, 
1908 to 1917, or any other similar Acts and to issue 
shares in such Company in payment ef the Em¬ 
ployees' Loan Capital. Such shares to be subject 
to such rights and restrictions a9 are laid down nj 
these regulations, so far as they arc consistent with 
the terms of the Acts under which the Company , 
ls.registcred. Provided that any employee who has 
contributed Loafi# Capital in cash shaW have tlft* 
option of receiving repayment of such Loan Capital < 
either in cash or in Shares. % 

15. If any doubt or dispute should arise;as to the 
meaning of any of the regulations of tq^s scheme, 
the Proprietors shall have the sole right of deciding 
the matterdoubt or dispute. 

16. A Committee representative of c^very depart¬ 
ment of the firm will be termed to take tnjo con¬ 
sideration and advise upon any question that may 
arise froitotime to time affecting this stherne and 
the general welfare of the employees. 

17. All books and papers issued to employees in 

regard to the scheme are the property of the Pro 
prietors, to be given up by employees on leaving » 
the employ or the firm, and must also be submttfe<^ 
for examination at ary time. • 

[It is necessary for tfle 'fieneficial working*)! the 
scheme, and especially during its mauguiation, that 
there should be a spirit of c4yoperation and willing¬ 
ness on the part of ein|floyees, and that they and 
their committee shout 1 give all the assistance in 
their power to the Proprietors in reghrd any 
difficulties and questions whith may ansc.] 

Other aspects of the question are disc ussecl in the 
article* on Profit-sharing Schemes (q v) 

COPPER.—Probably the earliest inetal used in 
manufacture. It is foqnd native in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake SupcEor. Its principal ores arc copper 
pyrites, copper glance, and malachite, whiqhtare 
widely distributed, the chief supplies for Butish 
consumption coming from* Cornwall am* Devon¬ 
shire, Spain, Portugal, and Australia. 4?watisea H> 
the greatest centre of the smelting process? Thfcrc 
are also large deposits of copper in the United 
States, where the working*of this metal is nqw an 
important industry. Copper Ea-“ eddish in colour, 
but becomes green on exposure to <&A»p«air It is 
malleable, ductile, and tenaciou^,and ft, one outlie 
best knowivfconductors of heat and electricity. Its 
specific gravity is 8 9. The uses of copper are 
numerous. It is employed foi cngravfcigs and 
etchings, for copying by Electrotype, for electric 
conductors (as already mentioned), and for kitchen 
utensils, etc. Its alloys are also of enoijmous 
importance to manufacturers, the best kn/iwn bhtig 
bell-metal, brass, bronze, gun metal, and speculum 
metal. Sulphate of copper is a blue crystalline V>hd, 
known as blue-stone or blue vitriol.# It is usejl in 
calico-printing, in electrotyping, in the manufacture 


[COP 
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of various pigments, and in agriculture as a weed 
destroyer. Powdered acetate of copper is known 

• as verdigris, and is much used as a pigment. 

%. C0PPERA8.—A name formerly given to sulphate 
of iron or green vitriol. Copperas is used in dyeing 
black and in the pi^paration of ink. • a 

COPPER COINS. —Coins made of real copper we*e 
first ftsued in 1672, and they continued to be the 
kind of issue until they were replaced by bronze in 
1860. In spite of the change in the metal, bronze 
coins *re still commonly spleen of as " coppers. "• 
Jlronze is a mi^ed metal, composed of 95 parts of 
copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. Copper coins "are 
legal tender to the amount of twelve pence only. 
The figure of Britannia upon the‘coins is said to 
have been modelled from Frances Stuart, the beauty, 
who afterwards 4>ecai*e Duchess df Richmond 
COPEA. —The dried kernels of the cocoanut ( q.v.) 
from ^lich cocoanut oil is obtained. The chief 
supplies come from the South Pacific Islands, and 

# arc exported from Ceylon. *Vast quantities of this 
material are imported into 4h,s country and into 
other European States for the manufacture of 

, margarine, of which it ^orms the principal com¬ 
ponent. Copra ^plantations are numerous and 
rapidly extending, principally m the Outch East 
Indies, the Straits Settlements, Efcrneo, and in 
many parts of equatorial Africa and South Amcnca* 
COPROLITES.— The ‘fossilised excrement# of 
certain extinct animals, chiefly marine reptiles. 
They arc found in various strata, and, owing to the 
presence of phosphate of lime, are valuable in the 
preparation of artificial manures. They have been 
obtained from Hanover and from Pennsylvania. 

COPYHOLD.— This is the name, of an estate or a 
right of holding land for which the holder, who is 
called the copyholder, can show no other titlg than 
the entry in the rolls of the rational court made by 
the steward of the manor. 

Thi^ # tenure is o£ great antiquity. The copy- " 
hokjerti were originally nothing more than villeins 
who were permitted by their lords to hold plots of 
’.land, in leturn for which they «wer» compelled to 
perform certain services for the lords. The land 
belonged absolutely to the lords, who could remove 
the villeins from their holdings at will, but so long 
as the services were (July rendered, the tenants were 
no doubt permitted to remain upon the land in 
eace. When one died, his Wblding would be taken 
y his suc< essors, and so from generation to 
generation the land would pass from one to another. 

In early times the name of the tenant was written 
Upon the rolls of the manoi, ^jiong with a note of the 
services he had to rqpder or the amount he had 
9 pay 'Ihe parchment “roll” is now replaced by 
a book, but the tenant* of a copy hoi is still said to 
, be enrolled or entered jipon the rblls of -the manor. 

A copy bf the entry cpi the rolls was given to the 
tenant as evidence of Ms enrolment, whence he w^s 
called a» copyholder ; that is, a holder of the land 
by copy of the entry. % 

In connection Vith the transfer of copyholds, 
there is usually a covenant t»o surrender^ that is, 
a deed pi which the vendor covenants to ^rrender 
the land to the lord of the manor to the usffwf the * 
nurcliaser. The actual tfansfer is ellected by sur¬ 
render and admittance. By the surrender an 
equitable interest only is vested in the surrenderee 
and admittance i% required to perfect his title. A 
surrender may be madp either in* court or out of 
•court. If made in court, it is entered on the rolls 
and a copy of the surrender is given to the purchaser. 
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k U til© surrender is made out of court, a memo- 
- random in wrijfng of it is prepared and signed by 
(he parties an*the steward, and it is then erttered • 
upon the .rolls. * I j 

The mode of surrender is for the person on the 
rolls, either himself or by duly appointed attorney, 

& attend before the steward and surrender, either 
difectly’or pursuant to a covenant to surrender, the 
copyhold tenement to the Jord to t^e Use of the 
purchaser, and the steward then makes out the 
• surrender, which is a copy of the entry c^i the 
court rolls, and has it stamped. The purchaser majk 
attdhd at th# same tinfie and take acftnittam. e, or- ti & 
mdfy attend at gome subsequent court or out of 
court to take admittance. In the former case, the 
surrender and almittance usually appear on the 
copy of the cour ft rolls deliver'd bg the steward to 
the purchaser. In the latter case there xe two 
copies of the court rolls, namely, a surrenAr and 
an admittance. The suri under is the msmiment- 
requirec^*to be stainpe^, but the admittance does 
not require a stamp. Sometimes, in practice, where 
there isfti covenant to surrender in a deed which 
deals with both freehold find copyhold property, 
such deed is impressed wiUi th<^ usual ad valorem 
stamp on tlj£ full purchase money, and in tldtt sase , 
the surrender b^trs only a ten shilling stamp, otfyer- 
ljrise it must be stamped according to the purchase 

prieg of the copyholds • f ....... _ t _, _ . ,. r; _ 

In the case of a devisee under a will or in an tanco, which may be in another person’s 

intest* zy, there is no surrender, and the admittances b< mg required at all. 

merely set out that A. B lias jieen admitted a 
devisee or copyhold heir-at-law of the deceased 
tenantjOn the rolls. 

On a copy surrender and admittance, the stevurd 
certifies that the original sui render Is duly stamped. 

The certifu atq is some such form as— 

IT certify that tke surrender under which this 
adwuttQni e is granted bears the proper ad valorem 
> stamp of ‘ \ % * 

As the customs of manors vary so \ery nnfdi, a 
t % rson who deals with copyholds should always 
ascertain from Jhe Reward of any particular manor 
what deeds and documents aic necessary. Even 
manors that are quite close together may have 
different customs in the tiansfer of the pioperty. 

Where a vendor and purchaser personally attend 
tbf manor cour| to surrender ahd take admittance, 
tlftre may not he any dJbd of covenant to surrender. 

* »'iimst, however, except in cases of a Revise or 
nt, always be a surrender, and the title cannot 
jinplcte till, admittance has taken place. A 
n who has ceased to hold any interest in the* 
wfry may rcneain tcflant on the foils, and though 

_ ^jvenant to surrender is executed it may not be M —.,.,-, ... 

acted upon lor some yme aftttr^irds, for so long ns Cotiholl and Customary Estates- 

there is a q^iirg tenant on the couit rems the lord . A _ x _ Al _ 

cannot (even though he knt>w-> su< h tenant has 
ceased to have any interest) Jompcl anyone else to 
cotne in and be admitted In the case of fhi death 
of-such a tenant, his hgir-at-law or devisee must be 
admitted before a pufthaser can ;• and v£ry often, 
instead *of waving fme^and fees, th<* a< tiial owner 
has more to pay. , J 

* If a jp venant to surrender and a copy admittance 
of the copyholder, along with the prior deeds, are 
lodged as security under a^meniorantlum of deposit, 
it is said that the banker has a reliable security ; 
but it would appear that thf only gtally satisfactory 
way to obtain a sicunty over copyhold property is 
by mortgage, and surrender *to the lord to the use 
of the mortgagee. This surrender is entered on the 


cfturt^olls as being subject to a condition that, on 
payment of the mortgage debt, the surrender will 
become void.. Slch a surrender is called a conditional 
surrender. • ^ 

It is not usual for a mortgagee to seek admittance. 
Thi3 course is adopted in Qificr to avoid payiq^nt of 
the fines and fees which would be payable upon his 
admittance, and would again bo payable upon the 
re-admittance of tl^e mortgagor upon payment of 
the debt. A mortgage© can at any time perfect his 
title by obtaining admittance as from tne date of 
the surrender, which safeguards him from the danger 
of any subsequent mortgage© obtaining admittance 
m^oftt of him. ’ When tne mortgage debt is repaid, 
a memorandum of satisfaction is entered uppn the 
court rolls, the mortgagee executes a deed of release 
and the mortgagor thereupon occupies the position 
he did before the conditional sui render was made. 

t If a mortgagee does not g^t his covenant to sur¬ 
render completed by a conditional surrender entered 
upon the rolls, his chaigt- may be postponed to a 
subsequent morlgagee who does obtain such 
conditional surrender upon the rafts. 

A simple deposit of the copies of the court roll 
creates an eqiJhable mortgage, but there is the riBk, 
as abovejstated, of a mortgagee obtaining a con¬ 
ditional svurender on the rolls ; and it is quite 
possible, irr certain cases, for the copyholder to dis¬ 
pose of the property without the copy cc4*the admit- 

hancte, 

ing required 

In the case of joint tenants, the admission of one 
is equal t<? the admission of all of them, bftt tenants 
in common must be admitted severally, and a fine 
will be due from ctich of them. 

Fines are usually payable by a tenant upon 
l £tlpittanic lhe amounts of tne fines vary; in 
some >cases they are small, though brother rases 
they ar<* luge. Some of thenyaie-fixed and others 
arbitrary. An arhitrary*fine generally amounts to 
two years' improved value ol tile copyhold tene¬ 
ment. They may also tfb payable upon the death 
of the loid or the death of UJe tenant, or upon both 
events. 

Wh e, copyhold land is freed from all customary 
duties it is said to be enfranchised. (See 
Enkranchispmkn r) o 

Where equitable copyholds are found, the prop¬ 
erty is transferable by conveyance, subject to the 
ground landlord's claims, t.r.fche ground rpnt with 
right of recovering the same ThP lega^ estate vests 
in th-S ground landlord or his trustee, and his name 
will appear on thctauurl roll. Equitable copyholds 
are consumed to }>«ras good as freeholds. 

13 y the Stamp Act, 1891, the duty is as follows— 


Instruments relating thcieto. Upon a 
fa.de thereof (spy ^Conveyance), 

Upon q crv uortgage thereof (see 
Mortcjaoe). 

Ujftm a demise’Thereof (see Leash**'* 
hold) 

Upon apy other occasion. 

Surrender 01 grant Umade out of 
court, or the memorandum thereof, 
and copy of court roll of any sur- £ s. d. 
^cenderyjr grant made in court .. 0 10 0 

If the copyhold deeds are deposited with a 
memorandum of deposit under hand, the duty on 
the memorandum is the same as in the case of other 
deeds (see Equitable Mortgage, Title Deeds). 
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In Ireland there is no copyhold land, apd {he 
creation of copyhold tenure has been impossible in 
England since the rreigns of Edrted I. .Under 
certain conditions copyhold land/m&y be enfran¬ 
chised, and the holding turned into freehold, with 
all tto incidents and customs pf the manor destroyed. 

When a copyholder becomes bankrupt his trustee 
may either disclaim the land, or (leal with it as if 
it had been surrendered, and convey it to eny person 
he may appoint, who is to be adopted or otherwise 
invested without any intervening admission on the 
part of the trustee himself. 

COPYING. —The most common, although by no 
means the best, method of copying letters, in^cvi^es, 
etc., is that of the press copy book. If tlfe letters, 
etc., are carefully copied, the results by this method 
are generally legible enough, but it is being rapidly 
superseded by the rotary copier, which copies with¬ 
out smearing or disfiguring the correspondence, “fo 
copy a letter written m copying ink into the press 
copy book, the sheet is tiamped by a brush kept c 
for the purpose, and the superfluous moisture js 
absorbed by a effrying sheet. Over the drying shtfet 
is placed an oil sheet to prevent the moisture pene-, 
trating to and spoiling the pages of Che letter book 
on which letters have already been copied The , 
book is .gently squeezed in the copying press, and 
then the dryer is removed and the ldlter placed 
face downwards on the damp page (facing the front 
o^ the book), and another oil sheet placed behinrj it. 

It is then squeezed tightly in the press for a^monu nt 
or two. Typewritten letters are copied in much 
the samtf manner, except that damp sheets made 
of rubber or linen (velveteen is an excellent sub¬ 
stitute) are used instead of a brush. The method 
is as follows : Lay an oil sheet under the page to 
be copied noon, and on the oil sheet the letter, 07 , 
Other document to be copied ; then place o \2f the 
tissue page a damp r heet and an oil sheet ^ver ail 
A dozen letters may ‘iSe 'Copied at the san e time, 
each page, of course, being separated by an oil 
sheet, and each tissue hav.ng over it a damp 
sheet. By the rotary copier the letters are copied on 
a continuous sheet t5.f paper which runs tnrough 
the machine The letters to be copied. ' re fed 
between the rollers, and may be copied rapidly and 
with ease ; ‘each copy is afterwards cut off the roll 
with a pair<j 3 f scissors, unless the machine has a 
knife whflJh , Ait* the roll as each letter is copied 
(See Duplicating.) 

COPY, STAMPS ON.—The following are the stamp 
duties imposed by the Stamp Act.^1891, as to copies— 

Copy or Extract {attested or in any manner 
authenticated) of or from— ■ , 


(1) An instrument chargeable with' 
any duty. 

(2) An original will, testament, or 

codicil. lw 

(3) The probate or probate ckp^ cf 

a wil^pr codicil. , 0 

(4) Atfy letters of administration or 
any confirmation of a testament 

(5) Any public register (except am * 
register of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, or burials). 

( 6 ) The books, rolls, or records of 

any court. { 

In the case of an instrument charge 
able with duty not amounting to Is. 

In any other case 


■/ s d., 


The same 
dvty as 
such in* 
itnimti t. 

0 1 0 


Exemptions. (1) Copy or extract of 
or from any law proceeding, 

(2) Copy or extract in Scot^wj^or 
from the commission of any 
a delegate or representative to 
vention of royal 'burghs, or the general 
assembly or any presbytery or church 
ccfurt. 

And see SecYon 63, as follows— 

u An attested or otherwise authenticate^ copy 
or extract of or front—* . 

f " (1) A^ instrument;chargeable with any 
duty , * 

“ (2) An original will, testament, or codicil; 

“ (3) The probate or probite copy of a will ' 
or codicil ; I ; 

“ (4) Lexers f>f administration or a con¬ 
firmation of a testament; ' ' i 

mafl bo stamped at any time within fourteen 
days after the date of the attestation or 
authentication on paymtwt of the duty\>nly ” 

f A s. 

£opy or Extract ( certified) of or from ' 
any register of birthsy baptisms, mar¬ 
riages, deaths, om burials .. .. ..001 

1 ( Exemptions. (1) Copy or extrfet 

furnished by any clergyman, registrar, 
or other official person pursuant to and 
for the purposes of Any Act, 01 fur¬ 
nished to any general or superintend¬ 
ing registrar under any general regula¬ 
tion. „ 

(2) Copy or extract for which the 
peison giving the same is not entitled 
A) any fee or. reward. 

And see Section 64, as follows— 

“ The duty upon a certified copy or extract o f 
or from any register of berths, baptisms, mam- r 
ages, deaths, or burials is to be paid by the peV*on 
requiring the yapy or extract, and nfay be°* 
$e*oted by ac adhesive stamp, which is to be 
cancelled by the person by whom the copy or 
extract is signed before he delivers the same out* 
of his hands, custody, or power/' 

(See Attested Copy, Office Copy.) 

COPYRIGHT. —By copyright is meant the sci© 
right to produco or^reproduce any original literalV, 
dramatic, musical, or artustic wouk, or my sub¬ 
stantial part thereof, m awy material fo.m wha- 
soever, pnd in any language, which is confer* ed 
statute upon the author of the work and his as- r * 

The substantive law on the subjects is now co»t£ n 
in the Copyright Act, 191 L he 

Copyright is * next necessarily "dependent 
publication, and includes the right to perform,' 01 
in case of a lecture,'speech,,or sermon, to deliver 
the work, oi any substantial part' thereof, in public ; 
if the -work is unpublished, to pvblish the work; 
and also includes tha sole right, in the case of a 
dramatic, work, to convert it into a novel or otner 
non-dramatic work ; in the ase of a ndVel or other 
non-dramatic work, or of an artistic work^ to con¬ 
vert it into a dramatic work< by way of performance 
in putjhc or otherwise ;aand in the case of a literary, 
dramatic, or musical work, to make an^» record, 

M perforated roll, cinematograph film, or other con¬ 
trivance by means of which the work may be 
mechanically performed or delivered; and to 
authorise any such aettyas aforesaid 

Publication, in relatioft to an£ work, means the 
issue of copies of the’'work to the public, and does 
not include the performance in public of a dramatic 
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I? klthe ? ,,uve, 7 “ public of a lecture, 

SJXh): exhibi ‘ion in public of an 

t^woTof j^yonstruction of an arch.tec- 
“ ol 0L«i issue, however, of photo-* 

2ctetl“JP'f t Wk ' 0i scul P tur ' and* 

SS”,, . &rt > s not deemed to be 

publication, of* such works. # 

k throughout the United King- 

‘V ome qualifications, to all 

been adopted^^locaUe^tt,,re or• ' from abroad of copies, Which, if made 

ias been declared to be.operative by Order, in ' !* h nffringe copyright, may be 

Cornell. It is essentia* in order that copyrmht rt, Copyright .3 also deemed to be infringed 
.. copyright *y any person who knowingly deals in, or die- 

I.n hnrfSQ or Kir It-.., r ,f t J .. . . -a 


refusal the work is withheld from the public, the 
ow«er e t the copyright may bo ordered to grant a 
licence to reproduce the work, or perform the work 
in public, oil si*h terms and subject to such 
conditions as Sie mjdicial Committee think fit. 

Infringement of Oepyrlght. Copyright is infringed 
by any person whp. tvithewt the consent of the 

rurbf, of , the , C TV ri « ht > does anything tfie sole 
right to do which is vested in shell owner. The 
importation from abroad of copies, Which, if made 

111 this PAR ft fm taimilrl __ i . 


ui oruer mat 

shphld attach, that the* subject-matter. ,f a pub- 

, Wa f Published within such pan of 
iS Majestv S dnmtninna -a.. • * ., . ,, 


U* if j- ' ** 4 ° v puuui .1 

His Majesty s dominions as is subject to"thiT law 

* wor^thafth’ ° r r’r, m the Case of u"-unpublished 
' ?u vr, :lt the dilte of ‘he making 

’ such nan of n Br ,!- h - subjCl ' t -» or »sident witAm 
such part of the King s dominions. 1 

Ownership Of Copyright. In most cases the autAir 

o the^a^l “ rURar *‘ a Photograph, the owner 
of the original negative, i:4 icgaided as the first 
owner oP the copynght t*rc.n ; but wlieie the 

nlwtraif^ origlnal . o£ an ®ngiaping, photograph, or 
portrait, was ordered by some other pci son, and 

* a9 ma d ,; * lr valuable consiileAtion (see Con- 
Pursuance of tkrt order, the persoh 
who gave such Older will be tie first ownei of the 
^n+K? ht ' !“ ' lbs< ' n n' ot’any agreement to the* 

the emnin anC T' kc !' c i* c autllor of a work was m* 
the egiploymait of sfmie other person under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship, and the work 

n^^ ad ?i m hU C ° UrM: ° f 1 “ s '&?yment by that 
person, tile person by whonfylfea authoi was 
e»p ved will in tly absence of a^^greement to 
^^ary, be the fust ownei of the copynght. • 
of the copynght in any work may 
e,tl,or wholly «r partially, and 

1 rally or subject to limitations to any 
ountry, and either for the whole tenn 
right or for any part thereof, and may 
merest in the right bv licence, but no 
-nent or grant will bc«vahd AilessV is 
*nd signed by the.owner of the rigffl in 
•hutl thp assignment or grant isTnade, 

. ly authorised agent. 

•' , Py r *g* , t* Generally speaking, copyright 
it he hie of the author ami a period of 
■* * tcr * us deat#; in photographs lor 
mi the making of the negative; but 
\ after the expnation of twenty-five 
J he cas^ of a work in winch copynght 
' ' rc the passing of the Copynght 
fiom ihe death of ^he •luthor of a 
tne 



, j"?: -rk copyright m tic woik is not 
X.K u‘ringed*by the reproduction of the 
** the Iverson so. reproducing proves* 
n0ti , * m ^ ri W of his intention 
-™pjr2? uc ® ^ wor k* andr tiAt he las paid to, 
iXlfeuT? beneht oi > the owner of the copyright 
0 t* a c‘ CO P leS 0f the told 
ill il?* ^ ? Ud a? the rate of 10 peP^cftt. on 
which h^ publishes thc*w6rt§* 

t) ' hC after thc ^ eath of ‘he author of a 
,'g J ^ dram atlc - or musical work which lias MCn 
jmbtjTh^wr perfoinied in public, a complaint is 
tKe Judicial •ODminitte* of the Priv^. 
at the owner of the copyright in th? 
Infused to rengbhsU. or to allow the 
ihe worn; or the performance in 
r work . afld* that by reason of suck 
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- . a -- - III, or uis- 

tributes or by way of trade exhibits in publif a 
^oi“which infringes *opyright, or who for ids 
private profaUpermits a theatre or other place of 
enteitainment to Ire used for the perfo.mance in 
public of the work without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright, unless lie was not aware, and had 
no reasonable, ground foi suspecting, that the 
periounance would be an lnfiingdment of copyright. 

Ihe above short statement as to what is infringe- 
jnent must be read with some qualification, for it is 
expressly declared that the following acts shall not 
constitute ail infringement of copyright — 

(1) ,Any fair de*lni£ with any work for the pur¬ 

poses of private study, research, criticism: review 
or newspaper JLmmaiy. + ' 

(2) Where (Tie author of an artistic work is not 

Uu- ownei nfctlic copyright therein, the u*by the 
author of any mould, cast, sketch, plan, model, or 
.study made by him for the purpose of the work, 
piovidcd that he does not thereby repeat or imitate • 
the mam design of that work. • « 

(3) » Ihe making or publishing of painting* draw* 
mgs, engravings, or photographs of a work of 
sculptuie o| artistic craftsmanship, if permanently 
sltu 4 t *J" a public p la .™ or building, or *e making 
or [iRfiJIShing of paintings, diawings, engravings, or 
photogiajihs (which are not in Jhb natme of archi¬ 
tecture drawing, or fllansjHfi any architectural 
wo^rk of ait, or the making or publishing of photo¬ 
graphs of paintings, Swings, or engravings, the 
(Ojnriglj^ in which is not private property and 
which arc situate m a piftj* place or building 

* '"'u, ‘n’** "i h<>Uy " r ,n I ,art '>y public funds. 

( ) ihe publication m a collection, mainly com¬ 
posed of non-copyright matter, bond /idaantertded 
ior the use of schools, and so described in the title 
and m any advertisements issued by Jtke Di^lisher 
of short passages from pubhshad IteCrf^works in 
which copyright subsists, otliet*th*i scliool books • 

1 rovidec* that not more than tw<*of such passages 
f om works by the s#me *nthor are published by 
the same nubhsli a*., ii>|i i| i , l ive year-, an ( | that the 
source OplljclArifSsages is acknowledged. 

Oiei r th !>ul , “ at "' n ln a Newspaper of a report, 
oMicr than a fair summary, of a lecture delivered 
in public, unless the report is prohibited by con¬ 
spicuous written tainted notice affixed before and 
Hiaintained^jSfSg the lecture at or about the main 
entrance of the bmldia^n which the lecture is given 
and (cxrt-pt whilst the building is be ing, u sed for 
p “ ' T * orshlp ' 111 a position near the«*(irer. 

(b) Ihe riding or recitation in public by one 
person of any reasonable extract from any published 

. ( , 7) dl, . e publication in a newspaper ot a report 
of & political kldress delivered at a public meeting 
A pci son wlTbse copynght is infringed has a choice 
l lc , may brin g an action claiming an 
injunction (q.v.f, damages (j.#.), and delivery to him 
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«ni< Mia CcDvriizht Act, 1906, 


iye boon faicorporatea *u vnc aw w* 

(£» to artistic copyright, penaltiesmay 1*” - 
Mmcd from any persotf who is ^mlty « iraudu > 
Arty -iyr.^g or affixing any name, initials, or 
S&*mon any painting, drawing, or photograph, 
r 4b ’.- gangly selling, publishing, or exhibiting any 
a false name, initials, or rmnc* 
ram, or oi uttering a copy or coloumble imitation 
Hly such work? as having been made by the 
nthor of the work from which it was copied, 
rfuffio makes or sells, during the hieuineofthe 
rnthor and- without his consent copies of any such 

Mfk, With any kteration made therein by som 

Person other than the author, after the 
MM or carted with the possession of such work. 
g&Si&fto respect of the first three offences do 
^t^Tfter the artist has been dead for twenty 

HttW^-matter o! Copyright It may be durable, 
S:uhTctmaUe ! r y orc4ng^t, to £ve 
f^s^t t aded Ub ixp.anat,on 

S woTMr»y boolr, newspaper 
■SJSEST Periodical work, map, chart plan and 
Sme keturs address, speech, and sermon. A 
^iunUteXk includes any tragedy, 

^tofg^^otherw^se^aml*™ y 0 cii'c l ma b og S iaph e pice 
SttalnSS 814 ^^he Wh c e ombma e t.oir a o n i g incidents 

s££S&3?r% 

WOO cu , *- ' , f far»v nroceSS analogous to photo- 



® ra ?«!ifir.n ^of coDvright is' conferred, sub]ect to 
‘-V fet should becon- 
Kd, upon -ord^per orated 
contrivances by mesfh,, m provided that 

plymg a Uhffie 0 st”pulations laid do., as to paying 
royalties to the owner of f the 'r ubhs hcr 

most withm one month alter in p 

/ r o*J~"Av\ 

;o 

W>\ 
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.. , ... 

send * <wpy 
required to do so v™. 
mit «so swrf <*pk« ; 

v Oxford; th? Umveraity 
f library of the Faculty of l 
'the library of Trinity Coll 
some possible . vcc iiona, 

Wales. The peftalty for 
requfi ement is a fine not ex—^ 
of the book. In this connection th* , 

chart, and table separal^published, ffilt do^^ 

include any second or subSsguent edition of a wfW 
unless such fdition contains ad* 1 
either in the letterpress or in Jbe maps, prm^M 

t"j^xsxssrsLxss 

a^SesSssisafiss 

Museum, under',any regulations of Me Board of 
v r . +hat eftect was curtailed. *7 suen a regum 
?Jm w£ sued .n August, 1915, and the follow ng 
. Jade documents are‘no longer deliverable t» tffi 

. British Museum, namely, j advertisementj cmd 

catalogues, circulars, coupons, designs, »« “ 
leaflets, plans, posters, price lists, prospectuses 

ih ZZr Uw.Tirmodern law of copyright 
under the Act of 1911, is a grga t idvance 
eld law, which was governed almost enUre|»lW**m 
Copyright Act, 1842. Under the Art 

"r-! * 

exEoed If the Wook was published sStgg tb ® “ea . 
o< P the author the duration of the ’copyright V 
mrtv-two years from its first-puUiication. W 
case of ai holes or essays in reviews or maga / 
the copyright was genei ally vested in the pi 
or a period of twenty-eight years after >* 
reverted to the autho' for the remind./ 
period .luring which the copy light last, 

Jurat.of. of copyright in P?‘ nt, "f s : h ‘* ra > *• 
photographs was for the life of Jl?e, 
fcvtn years after his dijith . in • t 
prints, twenty-eight yeais from the ft 
tion , in sculpture, fourteen years l 
putting forth or publishing,-with a fu 

that an etf'orChad been made by the defendants 
stretch the law to the utmost limit 
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